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PERFORMANCE  OF  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AF- 
FAIRS OFF-RESERVATION  BOARDING 
SCHOOLS 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  10,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:40  a.m.,  in  room 
485,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (chair- 
man of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Inouye,  Dorgan,  Hatfield,  and  Conrad. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  DANIEL  K  INOUYE,  U,S,  SENATOR  FROM 
HAWAn,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  convenes  this  morning  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  subject  of  seven  off-reservation  boarding  schools 
operated  or  funded  by  the  BIA.  These  schools,  located  in  five  States 
in  the  Midwest  and  West,  enroll  children  and  youth  from  229 
tribes. 

Three  of  the  schools  are  operated  as  grant  schools  by  the  tribal 
government  or  specially  constituted  multitribal  boards.  They  are 
the  Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center  in  Pierre,  SD,  enrolling  children 
in  grades  1  through  8;  Sequoyah  Indian  High  School  in  Tahlequah, 
OK,  enrolling  youth  in  grades  9  through  12;  and  Wahpeton  Indian 
School  in  Wahpeton,  ND,  enrolling  children  in  grades  2  through  8. 

The  other  four  Federal  schools  are  administered  and  staffed  by 
BIA  employees.  They  are  the  Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Salem, 
OR,  enrolling  youths  in  grades  9  through  12;  Flandreau  Indian 
School  in  Flandreau,  SD,  enrolling  youths  in  grades  9  through  12; 
and  Riverside  Indian  High  School  in  Anadarko,  OK,  enrolling  chil- 
dren in  grades  3  through  12;  and  the  Sherman  Indian  High  School 
in  Riverside,  CA,  grades  9  through  12. 

Together,  these  seven  schools  enrolled  2,623  students  when  the 
current  school  year  began.  When  the  school  year  closed,  only  1,557 
were  still  in  attendance.  A  dropout  rate  of  such  magnitude  could 
be  sufficient  reason  for  this  committee  to  have  serious  concerns 
about  the  performance  of  the  schools.  But  there  are  additional  rea- 
sons, some  of  which  may  account  for  the  high  dropout  rate  at  most 
of  the  schools. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  there  has  been  a  growing  concern  among 
persons  associated  with  the  boarding  schools  that  at  least  some  of 
the  schools  were  facing  ever  more  serious  problems  in  providing 
courses  of  study  and  support  services  appropriate  to  their  student 
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bodies.  The  number  of  court  referrals  was  continuing  to  rise.  An  in- 
adequate level  of  funding  was  reportedly  resulting  in  course  can- 
cellations and  preventing  the  hiring  of  needed  counselors  and  staff. 

It  was  25  years  ago  that  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
reviewed  the  Bureau  s  off-reservation  boarding  school  program  and 
concluded: 

Off-reservation  boarding  schools  have  generally  become  dumping  grounds  for  In- 
dian students  with  severe  social  and  emotional  problems.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
also  some  students  who  are  enrolled  simply  because  there  is  no  other  school  avail- 
able to  them.  It  is  highly  questionable  whetlier  or  not  these  two  groups  should  be 
without  any  plan  mixed  together. 

The  following  year,  consultants  recommended  that  boarding 
schools  be  converted  to  special  purpose  institutions,  some  becoming 
academic  high  schools  and  others  as  remedial  or  special  education 
centers  rather  than,  in  the  words  of  the  consultants: 

Continuing  their  roles  as  dumping  grounds  for  children  and  youth  not  fitting  into 
the  community  school  program. 

Are  the  ofT-reservation  boarding  schools  still  dumping  grounds, 
or  is  this  an  inappropriate  characterization?  What  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  students  attending  the  schools  today?  What  are  the  mis- 
sions of  the  schools  and  what  factors  are  affecting  their  accomplish- 
ments? Is  the  issue  of  special  purpose  institutions  still  bein,^  con- 
sidered? What  is  required  to  ensure  that  boarding  schools  are  effec- 
tive components  of  the  Bureau's  educational  program? 

These  are  the  kinds  of  issues  and  others  that  the  committee 
looks  forward  to  reviewing  today. 

Before  I  call  the  first  panel,  we  have  our  very  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  Senator  Hatfield. 

Senator  HATFIELD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
have  my  full  statement  placed  in  the  record  and  then  I  would  like 
to  highlight  it  briefly. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will 
appear  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MARK  O.  HATFIiSLD,  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 

OREGON 

Senator  Hatfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  there  could  be 
any  more  important  mission  than  that  which  is  performed  by  these 
schools  which  are  entrusted  with  24  hours  a  day  of  care,  training, 
help,  assistance,  and  educating  these  young  Americans.  I  think 
that  we  also  recognize  that  it  is  something  far  more  than  just  an 
educational  curriculum  and  educational  program  to  be  pursued,  but 
rather  it  is  a  matter  that  involves  the  entire  student— his  environ- 
ment, his  background,  whether  he  has  been  mistrea<.ed  at  home, 
neglected,  emotional  suffering  he  may  be  going  through,  problems 
of  alcohol.  In  other  words,  we  deal  with  multiple  paints  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  not  just  the  intellectual  stimulation  of  education. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  we  are  not  provid- 
ing the  resources  to  take  care  of  students  in  thece  schools,  such  as 
Chemawa  in  Salem,  OR.  I  grew  up  iu  that  community  m  my  own 
youth. 

Let  me  just  say  that  on  these  off- reservation  b'^arding  schools, 
my  staff  tells  me  that  we  are  spending  approximately  $10,000  to 
$15,000  per  year  per  student.  To  make  a  bit  of  a  comparison,  the 
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amount  spent  per  child  at  private  residential  child-caring  institu- 
tions range  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  per  month.  It  illustrates  a  little 
bit  about  the  underSfunding  of  our  commitment  to  these  students. 

I  think  also  we  must  realize  that  about  2,600  students  enter  at 
ihe  beginning  of  the  school  year  and  about  1,500  on  the  average 
are  there  at  the  end  of  the  school  year — meaning  that  up  to  50  per- 
cent drop  out  during  the  school  year.  This  is  one  of  those  statistics 
that  we  cannot  ignore. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  also  that  we  figure  that  about  15  percent 
of  these  studentr  are  what  we  would  consider  gifted  students,  stu- 
dents that  should  be  given  additional  challenge  and  special  chal- 
lenge. If  we  are  paying  this  average  amount  per  student,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  we  are  looking  at  the  lowest  common  denominator  rather 
than  each  student  as  an  individual  to  meet  his  or  her  particular 
needs. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  administration  is  looking 
at  establishing  a  new  model  for  these  schools — the  therapeutic  com- 
munity school  model — and  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  this. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  want  to  note  the  evisceration  by  this  administration 
of  the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1995  of  account  after  account 
after  account  from  Indian  Health  and  many  other  Indian  programs. 
It  is  unconscionable  what  the  administration  has  done  in  stripping 
the  resources  down  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  these  special 
progi-ams  that  are  being  proposed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indian 
students. 

I  think  that  I  will  cease  my  introductory  remarks  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  hearing  from  the  witnesses. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Senator  Hatfield  appears  in  appendix.] 

The  Chairman.  1  thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

May  I  now  call  upon  Senator  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota? 

Senator  DoRGAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  holding  this  hearing.  It  is  a 
hearing  that  is  very  timely.  I  listened  with  interest  to  Senator  Hat- 
field's opening  statement  and  your  opening  statement.  I  think  the 
question  before  us  is,  What  is  the  mission  of  these  schools  and  how 
well  are  these  schools  working? 

If  one  looks  at  the  changing  roles  of  off-reservation  boarding 
schools,  one  has  to  conclude  that  it  is  really  time  for  us  to  reevalu- 
ate what  we  are  doing  and  decide  to  do  it  right  or  do  it  differently. 

Senator  Hatfield  has  talked  about  the  number  of  students  who 
start  and  the  number  of  students  who  are  there  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  Interestingly  enough,  I  think  that  relates  to  a  funding 
mechanism.  The  funding  is  keyed  on  how  many  students  you  get 
in  at  the  beginning.  That  determines  how  much  money  you  get. 
There  is  probably  an  incentive  to  have  as  many  there  as  possible 
at  the  beginning,  then  wash  out  a  bunch  so  that  you  have  more 
money  to  spread  out  over  fewer  students  to  try  to  accomplish  some 
mission. 

One  of  the  observations  I  have  about  these  schools — and  this 
comes,  incidentally,  from  the  Wahpeton  Indian  School — is  that  I 
think  we  have  sort  of  mixed  the  mission.  Often  these  schools  are 
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the  recipients  of  very  tr6ubled  children  with  very  difficult  back- 
grounds who  have  lived  in  very  disurptive  conditions.  It  is  not  un- 
usual even  for  the  tribal  courts  to  say  to  a  youngster,  **Well,  we  are 
going  to  send  you  to  the  boarding  school,"  Then  off  they  go  and 
they  have  problems.  The  receiving  boarding  school  now  has  a  child 
for  whom  they  have  a  responsibility  not  just  to  educate  but  to  pro- 
vide a  whole  range  of  other  kinds  of  social  services  to  respond  to 
difficult  problems. 

The  Wahpeton  Indian  School  was  slated  to  be  closed  by  Secretary 
Jim  Watt  back  in  1981,  He  precipitously  decided  that  he  w^as  going 
to  close  it.  I,  without  modesty,  say  that  I  played  a  significant  role 
in  deciding  that  that  was  not  the  thing  to  do.  We  have  a  lot  of  won- 
derful students  and  youngsters  who  need  the  opportunities  these 
schools  give  them.  But  I  must  say  that  we  have  plenty  of  problems, 
.even  in  V/ahpeton.  In  part,  this  is  because  of  more  troubled  back- 
grounds. We  have  to  decide  what  the  mission  is.  How  are  we  going 
to  meet  the  more  demanding  needs  of  these  kids. 

Are  we  going  to  send  them  there  to  get  help  for  a  lot  of  difficult 
challenges  they  face?  If  so,  then  let's  have  the  resources  to  help 
them. 

If  we  are  sending  troubled  kids  to  an  institution  and  saying  that 
the  job  of  t?ie  institution  is  only  to  educate,  that  isn't  going  to  work. 
You  must  do  more  than  educate;  you  must  respond  to  the  myriad 
needs  these  children  have.  To  do  so,  we  must  provide  therapeutic 
resources,  redefine  the  mission  of  the  schools,  and  oversee  the  man- 
agement of  new  missions.  So  I  really  think  that  this  hearing  is  an 
excellent  way  to  start  this  discussion. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  have  a  tribal  chairman  with  us  today, 
Richard  LaFramboise,  who  is  not  only  an  excellent  tribal  chainnan 
but  a  friend  with  whom  I  have  worked  on  a  lot  of  Indian  issues. 
He  is  on  the  board  of  the  Wahpeton  Indian  School  and  you  will  get 
an  interesting  perspective  from  him  as  well. 

I  know  that  we  have  a  vote  in  awhile.  I  am  hoping  that  I  will 
be  here  for  the  third  panel,  but  I  want  to  welcome  Chairman 
LaFramboise. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Nov.^  may  I  call  upon  the  first  panel,  the  director  oi'  the  Office  of 
Indian  Education  Programs  of  BIA,  Dr.  John  Tippeconnic,  who  will 
be  accompanied  by  Mr.  William  Mehojah,  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs  and  Mr.  Charles  Geboe. 
Director,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  BIA;  and  Dr.  Scott 
Nelson,  Chief  of  the  Mental  Health  Programs  branch  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services, 

Dr,  Tippeconnic,  welcome,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  TIPPECONNIC,  DIRECTOR^  OFFICE  OF 
INDIAN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AF- 
FAIRS, DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WIL- 
LIAM MEHOJAH,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  INDIAN 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS;  AND  CHARLES  GEBOE,  DIRECTOR, 
ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION,  BLTIEAU  OF  IN- 
DIAN AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR,  WASHINGTON, 
DC 

Mr.  TiPPECONNiC.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  committee.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  our  mutual  concerns  re- 
garding the  off-reservation  residential  schools.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  the  BLA  funds  seven  of  these  off-  reservation  schools  serving 
229  tribes.  Each  school  is  accredited  by  either  a  regional  or  State 
accrediting  agency.  Three  schools  are  operated  through  grants.  The 
remaining  four  are  operated  by  the  BIA. 

For  the  1994  school  year,  there  were  a  total  of  2^623  students  in 
these  schools.  In  our  total  system,  v^e  have  184  schools  that  enroll 
45,185  students. 

Three  of  the  schools  have  elementai-y  grade  level  students;  five 
of  the  schools  have  middle  school  and  high  school  students.  Mr. 
Chairman,  90  percent  of  the  students  are  in  grades  7  through  12; 
58  percent  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  our  intense  residential 
gulaance  program;  46  percent  receive  chapter  1  services;  and  13 
percent  are  in  gifted  and  talented  programs. 

Despite  the  distance  between  the  schools  and  their  relative  isola- 
tion from  each  other,  their  student  populations  are  more  similar  to 
each  other  than  to  other  BIA-funded  and  public  schools  located  on 
Indian  reservations.  The  majority  of  the  students  are  considered 
high  risk.  These  students  tend  to  have  more  significant  mental 
health  problems  stemming  from  physical,  sexuaL  emotional  abuse, 
neglect,  and  dysfunctional  families,  which  result  in  conduct  dis- 
orders, depression,  suicide  attempts,  grief,  anger,  addictions,  rac- 
ism, gang  violence,  and  we  could  go  on. 

These  students  are  inherently  not  bad  kids,  but  far  too  many  of 
them  have  had  traumatic  experiences  profoundly  affecting  their 
physical  and  emotional  development,  how  they  see  themselves,  and 
how  they  think  the  world  sees  them. 

Many  of  these  students  are  shifted  from  local  BIA-funded  or  pub- 
lic day  schools  to  on-reservation  boarding  schools  or  to  our  periph- 
eral dorms,  and  then  on  to  the  off-reservation  boarding  schools.  At 
each  turn,  the  students  needs  become  more  acute.  Many  of  their 
needs  are  more  than  even  a  residential  school  can  expect  to  pro- 
vide. 

However,  these  schools  are  needed.  Closure  is  not  an  option  at 
this  point  if  we  are  to  serve  these  schools  who  suffer  from  the  lack 
of  resources.  Our  immediate  concern  is  to  determine  how  to  im- 
prove the  off-reservation  residential  schools  by  restructuring  and 
redefining  their  purpose  and  mission  and  progi^ams  and  looking  at 
their  organization,  staffing,  and  integration  of  services  to  meet  the 
special  needs  these  students  have. 

T^ue  to  the  drastic  shift  in  the  student  population  profile  over  the 
pan  few  years,  these  schools  are  facing  many  non-educational 
pr  blems.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  kept  pace  with  this  change 
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and  now  find  ourselves  in  the  same  situation  in  which  many  public 
schools  find  themselves.  How  do  we  restructure  our  schools  to  meet 
the  student  needs  wJben  students  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
alcohol  addiction,  substance  abuse,  parental  neglect  or  abuse  and 
when  tribes  and  communities  have  extremely  limited  resources  to 
provide  prevention  or  intervention  programs  for  juveniles? 

What  have  we  done?  Because  of  the  similarity  in  student  popu- 
lation and  the  special  nature  of  their  social  problems,  we  have 
begun  to  work  with  these  schools  collectively  as  a  system  rather 
than  looking  at  them  individually.  The  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Programs  holds  quarterly  meetings  with  the  off-reservation  board- 
ing schools  on  various  school  campuses,  providing  an  opportunity 
for  the  schools  to  share  and  exchange  information  and  to  discuss 
student  needs. 

The  off-reservation  boarding  school  staffs  met  on  the  campus  of 
Hampton  Institute  in  Richmond,  VA  in  February  1992  and  formed 
a  Con.^ortium  of  Effective  Residential  Indian  Schools,  called 
CERIS.  This  organization  was  first  intended  to  address  the  needs 
of  the  off-reservation  boarding  schools  but  was  then  expanded  to 
include  all  i3IA  residential  programs.  CERIS  provides  a  meaningful 
opportunity  to  address  the  many  pressing  issues  in  the  residential 
schools. 

The  Indian  Health  Service's  social  services,  mental  health,  alco- 
hol, and  substance  abuse  programs  have  worked  closely  with  sev- 
eral of  the  off-rv  ser/ation  boarding  schools,  providing  technical  as- 
sistance, training,  and  program  support.  We  appreciate  their  efforts 
and  we  will  continue  to  work  together  to  provide  treatment  and 
support  services  for  students  and  training  opportunities  for  staff. 

The  BIA  encourages  the  off-reservation  boarding  schools  to  par- 
ticipate in  various  system-wide  educational  initiatives,  such  as 
school  reform  activities  through  the  Effective  Schools  Programs 
within  the  BIA  and  specific  training.  Training  is  also  offered  to  the 
academic  and  residential  school  staff  to  upgrade  their  schools, 
training  to  achieve  and  maintain  regional  and  State  accreditation, 
and  onsite  evaluation  teams  visit  the  schools. 

The  boarding  schools  have  an  intense  Residential  Guidance  Pro- 
gram designed  for  students  needing  special  residential  services  due 
to  truancy  problems,  expulsion  from  the  previous  school,  referrals 
by  psychologists  or  social!  workers,  or  a  court  order.  The  drug-free 
school  program  within  the  Bureau  has  been  operating  since  1987. 
The  off-reservation  boarding  schools  receive  a  total  of  $435,600  for 
alcohol  and  substance  abuse,  prevention,  intervention,  and  train- 
ing. 

On  April  1  and  2,  1993,  OIEP  conducted  a  meeting  here  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  to  discuss  two  issues:  first,  whether  a  therapeutic  com- 
munity school  model  is  feasible;  and  second,  whether  the  model  can 
be  developed  for  implementation  in  the  off-reservation  boarding 
schools.  The  first  meeting  included  representatives  from  the  off-res- 
ervation boarding  schools,  from  the  6lA,  IHS,  and  several  profes- 
sional groups.  The  group  concluded  that  a  therapeutic  community 
school  model  is  feasible  and  can  be  developed  for  implementation. 

The  therapeutic  community  school  model  is  basically  a  process. 
It  provides  a  consistent  approach  and  process  to  create  a  support- 
ive atmosphere  and  a  community  of  caring  that  will  prepare  staff 
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to  wo**k  with  high-risk  students  in  a  residential  setting.  The  work- 
ing mission  statement  and  goals  include  academic,  residential,  and 
mental  health  components  and  nine  core  lists  which  identify  issues 
which  must  be  addressed  for  formulating  and  implementing  the 
model. 

The  off-reservation  boarding  schools  presently  have  an  academic 
and  residential  program,  but  the  mental  health  component  is  miss- 
ing. This  model  requires  a  mental  health  staff  that  would  supple- 
ment the  academic  and  residential  programs  and  provide  training 
and  program  support  to  students  and  staff.  By  combining  these 
components^  we  can  begin  to  create  a  place  far  different  from  what 
we  have  today. 

V/e  believe  it  is  critical  to  deal  first  with  the  social  and  mental 
health  needs  in  order  to  successfully  meet  academic  needs.  Basi- 
cally, we  have  come  to  realize  that  it  is  ineffective  to  focus  on  aca- 
demic needs  when  students  are  distracted  by  personal  or  family 
concerns  or  mental  health  needs. 

Our  new  approach  is  meant  to  supplement  existing  services  with 
mental  health  education,  prevention,  intervention,  and  support 
services.  This  model  expands  support  and  restructures  the  residen- 
tial and  academic  programs  to  better  meet  student  needs. 

Each  school  will  be  required  to  write  an  improvement  plan  de- 
tailing how  they  will  restructure  to  implement  the  therapeutic  com- 
munity school  model.  A  team  of  experts  has  continued  to  meet  with 
the  schools  to  develop  this  model. 

In  April  1994,  we  commissioned  Dr.  .  k  St.  Germaine  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  to  write  a  review  ox  our  off-reservation  res- 
idential schools.  He  reviewed  at  past  studies  and  current  data,  he 
visited  the  schools  and  talked  to  a  lot  of  people.  His  final  report  in- 
cludes a  number  of  recommendations.  We  took  his  report  into  con- 
sideration in  coming  up  with  some  recommendations  that  I  would 
like  to  offer. 

First,  we  need  to  implement  the  therapeutic  community  school 
model  at  our  off-reservation  boarding  schools.  All  staff  at  these 
schools  must  comprehend  and  fully  understand  the  therapeutic 
community  school  model  and  become  active  change  agents.  There- 
fore, the  selection  and  training  of  staff  are  critical. 

The  schools  must  focus  on  team  building  and  shared  manage- 
ment, which  involves  all  stakeholders  in  the  educational  process 
:ind  outcomes.  Each  school  must  define  its  purpose  ax^d  limitation 
and  then  use  that  information  so  that  students  who  cannot  be  ade- 
quately served  will  be  referred  elsewhere.  We  must  continue  the 
interdisciplinary  approach  with  teams  to  assist  the  implementation 
of  the  therapeutic  residential  community  school  model. 

If  the  schools  are  to  be  successful,  we  must  restructure  and  do 
something  completely  different  from  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
we  have  done  in  the  past.  We  welcome  the  assistance  of  Congress 
in  providing  a  more  carefully  defined  partnership  between  the  BIA 
and  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  tribes  to  be  served  and  Con- 
gress in  developing  a  successful  off-reservation  school  program. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  conducting  this  hearing 
and  putting  the  panels  together.  The  individuals  on  the  panels  rep- 
resent valuable  information  and  experience  in  the  off-reservation 
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boarding  schools,  I  will  remain  throughout  the  hearing  to  listen 
and  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  ^ 

With  me  is  Bill  Mehojah,  the  Deputy  Director  in  the  Office  of  In- 
dian Education  Programs,  and  Charlie  Geboe,  Chief  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Branch. 

This  concludes  my  statement*  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  might  have. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Tippeconnic  appears  in  appendix.] 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Tippeconnic. 

Dr.  Nelson. 

STATEMENT  OF  SCOTT  NELSON,  CHIEF,  MENTAL  HEALTH 
PROGRAMS  BRANCH,  INDLVN  HEALTH  SERVICE,  DEPART- 
MENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE,  ALBUQUERQUE, 
NM 

Dr.  Nelson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

My  name  is  Scott  Nelson.  I  am  the  psychiatrist  and  a  Chief  of 
the  Mental  Health  and  Social  Service  Programs  Branch  of  the  In- 
dian Health  Service.  I  would  like  to  submit  my  written  testimony 
for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  paraphrase  my  testimony,  if 
that  is  acceptable. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will 
appear  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Nelson.  Thank  you. 

As  Dr.  Tippeconnic  has  said,  I  think  the  Indian  off-reservation 
residential  scnools  have  had  more  and  more  children  and  adoles- 
cents with  serious  emotional,  substance  abuse,  and  behavioral  dif- 
ficulties, and  also  more  children  with  nowhere  else  to  go. 

We  in  IHS  have  worked  closely  with  the  BIA  on  behavioral 
health  issues  in  several  of  the  off-reservation  residential  schools. 
We  have  provided  direct  service  to  students;  we  have  provided 
training  for  staff;  we  have  provided  mental  health  program  con- 
sultation; we  have  been  involved  in.  the  Chemawa  special  mental 
health  project  and  the  development  of  the  therapeutic  residential 
school  model. 

We  plan  to  continue  and  increase  our  work  with  BIA  in  these  ef- 
forts. We  spent  much  of  yesterday  morning  actually  talking  with 
Dr.  Tippeconnic  and  some  of  the  school  principals  about  doing  that 
very  thing. 

In  terms  of  recommendations  from  our  perspective  to  meet  some 
of  the  specialized  behavioral  health  needs  of  students,  we  have  sev- 
eral recommendations,  many  of  which  I  think  are  consistent  with 
Dr.  'lippeconnic's.  We  very  much  support  also  the  implementation 
of  the  therapeutic  model  in  the  residential  schools,  primarily  by 
adding  adequate  onsite  mental  health,  substance  abuse,  and  health 
services  in  the  schools  that  are  substantial  enough  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  children.  I  think  the  comparison  with  the  residential 
treatment  center  model  is  a  good  comparison,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Second,  we  believe  that  there  needs  to  be  adequate  staffing  of  the 
residential  schools.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  staffing  of  the 
schools  is  not  adequate  to  provide  the  kinds  of  services  and  the 
level  of  services  that  are  needed  by  the  children  and  adolescents 
who  attend  those  schools. 
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I  think  that  every  student  should  have  a  health  and  behavioral 
health  assessment  to  define  their  needs.  I  would  include  in  that 
their  cultural  needs.  I  think  this  is  part  of  the  plan  and  it  is  al- 
ready done  at  some  of  the  schools.  I  think  that  can  perhaps  be  ex- 
panded. 

Training  for  residential  staff,  particularly  on  behavioral  health 
issues,  I  think  needs  to  be  increased.  We  have  already  provided 
some  of  that,  but  I  think  more  extensive  and  intensive  training  for 
staff  to  accomplish  the  therapeutic  model  is  something  that  Dr. 
Tippeconnic  mentioned  and  we  would  certainly  support  if  he 
planned  to  try  to  work  with  the  BIA  and  the  schools  to  try  to  im- 
plement. 

We  believe  that  the  involvement  of  families — where  there  are 
families  to  be  involved — is  a  very  important  principle  that  should 
be  included  in  the  therapeutic  model  as  well.  Ultimately,  I  guess 
we  believe  that  more  educational  and  behavioral  services  really 
need  to  be  provided  in  Indian  communities  directly  so  that  perhaps 
with  more  family  support  and  specialized  homes,  perhaps  residen- 
tial treatment  in  local  communities,  fewer  of  the  troubled  students 
would  need  to  go  to  boarding  schools  over  a  period  of  time. 

Our  perception  is  that  there  is  progress  that  is  being  made  by 
the  BIA  in  the  residential  schools.  We  are  very  committed  in  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  working  with  the  BIA,  the  schools,  and 
the  tribes  in  every  way  that  we  can.  Our  resources  are  somewhat 
limited  with  regard  to  that,  but  I  think  we  have  tried  to  target 
some  of  our  resources  to  this  effort,  particularly  where  our  services 
are  located  close  to  the  schools. 

This  completes  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to 
also  answer  any  questions  that  we  can  answer. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Nelson  appears  in  appendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Scott. 

As  my  opening  statement  indicated,  we  began  the  school  year 
with  2,623  students.  We  ended  the  school  year  with  1,557;  a  drop- 
out rate  of  over  40  percent,  which  is  unheard  of  in  any  State,  any 
district,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  country. 

What  was  the  dropout  rate  last  year?  I  am  certain  you  people 
have  statistics. 

Mr.  Tippeconnic.  I  would  say  that  the  dropout  rate  has  been 
pretty  consistent  at  about  that  over  the  past  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Tippeconnic.  I  don't  know  what  it  was  10  years  ago.  I  kiiow 
that  the  dropout  rate  has  always  been  high  for  American  Indian 
students  across  the  board.  When  we  look  across  the  board,  2  years 
ago  a  national  effort  said  that  the  dropout  rate  was  36  percent  for 
all  Indian  students,  regardless  of  public  or  BIA  school.  I  would  say 
that  it  stayed  right  around  40  percent  and  would  fluctuate  around 
that  for  the  past  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  have  been  the  same  5  years  ago? 

Mr.  Tippeconnic.  I  would  say  that  it  was  probably  close  to  that. 

If  you  are  focusing  in  on  the  residential  schools,  which  we  are; 
I  don't  have  the  data,  but  I  would  think  that  the  drop-out  rate  may 
have  increased  a  little  bit  also.  That  is  just  based  upon  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  the  students  that  these  schools  have  to  educate.  The 
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student  profile  has  changed  over  the  years  and  changed  since  the 
1969  study  that  was  cited  earlier. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  have  had  this  problem  before  us  for  many, 
many  years? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNIC.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  nothing  new? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNIC.  It  is  not  new. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  we  so  excited  now  and  why  were  we  not 
concerned  5  years  ago? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNIC.  I  think  we  have  reached  the  point  in  these 
schools  when  something  has  to  be  done.  It  can  be  argued  that  we 
were  at  that  point  5  years  ago  and  in  a  lot  of  senses  we  were,  but 
the  nature  of  the  student  today  in  these  schools  I  think  dictates 
that  some  immediate  action  take  place.  We  need  to  do  something. 
We  can't  go  on  the  same  course  we  have  been  on  because  we  are 
not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  students  in  these  schools. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  the  characteristics  of  students 
now  differs  from  that  5  years  ago? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNIC.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  seeing  more  students  in  resi- 
dential schools  that  come  to  these  schools  with  special  problems,  as 
I  stated  in  my  opening  statement,  who  have  been  abused  in  various 
types  of  ways  or  who  have  come  from  dysfunctional  families.  They 
either  are  addicted  to  alcohol  and  substance  abuse  or  come  from 
families  who  have  that  kind  of  condition  associated  with  them. 
More  and  more  students  need  that  type  of  help  and  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  articles  that  indicate  that  that  was  the 
situation  10  years  ago. 

I  am  trying  to  suggest  that  all  of  us  are  guilty  of  sitting  on  our 
hands  and  not  doing  anything  about  this.  Every  time  we  ask  the 
question.  Do  you  have  adequate  funding?  The  answer  is  always, 
'*We  can  live  with  it." 

Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  Do  you  have  adequate  funding? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNIC.  Do  we  have  adequate  funding  to  me6C  the 
needs  of  these  students?  I  would  have  to  say  that  we  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  do  you  need? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNIC.  If  we  are  to  implement  the  therapeutic  com- 
munity school  model  that  we  are  considering  and  proposing,  we 
have  a  rough  estimate  that  it  is  probably  going  to  cost  an  addi- 
tional $500,000  per  school.  That  would  mean  that  we  would  need 
an  additional  $3.5  million.  I  think  that  is  the  minimum  we  need. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  schools  going  to  be  academic  institu- 
tions or  therapeutic  care  institutions? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNIC.  They  are  going  to  be  both,  but  the  focus  is 
going  to  

The  Chairman.  Or  juvenile  detention  centers? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNIC.  No.  We  are  looking  at  a  therapeutic  commu- 
nity school  model  where  they  will  have  both  components;  an  aca- 
demic and  a  residential  component,  and  a  mental  health  compo- 
nent. It  will  be  both.  These  students  who  have  these  special  prob- 
lems must  be  addressed  through  mental  health  activity.  We  need 
to  get  their  thinking  straight  before  we  can  teach  them  math, 
science,  and  other  academics. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  schools  have  psychologists  and  psychia- 
trists on  their  staff,  as  well  as  social  worker.s? 
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Mr.  TiPPECONNlC.  Few  of  them,  if  any,  have  psychologists  or  psy- 
chiatrists. That  doesn't  mean  they  don't  have  access  to  that  type 
of  service.  They  may  contract  out  for  that  type  of  service. 

We  are  proposing  in  our  model  that  they  have  those  individuals 
on  staff. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  curious.  How  do  these  schools  get  ac- 
credited when  their  funding  is  obviously  less  than  what  we  find  in 
a  comparable  neighborhood,  causing  cancellation  of  courses?  How 
do  you  achieve  it?  Do  they  automatically  give  you  accreditation, 
close  their  eyes,  and  forget  about  it? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNlC.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  that  happens.  I  think  the 
schools  go  through  the  same  rigorous  process  that  any  other  school 
would  go  through  to  be  accredited.  I  think  it  is  an  attribute  and 
the  schools  are  to  be  commended  for  being  accredited. 

Accreditation  is  usually  based  on  the  academic  program.  By  vir- 
tue of  being  accredited,  they  meet  the  standards  that  are  there  for 
States  and  regional  accrediting  agencies.  Somehow,  they  do  it.  As 
I  said,  they  find  ways  to  meet  the  accreditation  standards  and  are 
to  be  commended  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  began  the  school  year  for  these  seven  schools 
with  2,623.  Of  that  number,  1,066  dropped  out,  which  left  a  re- 
mainder of  1,557.  Of  the  1,066,  what  happened  to  them? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNlC.  It  varies.  The  panels  that  follow — the  people 
representing  the  schools  themselves  who  have  worked  with  these 
students — I  am  sure  could  respond  to  that  a  lot  better  than  I  could. 
There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why  they  leave  and  where  they  go. 
Some  of  them  probably  have  no  alternative  beyond  the  school  they 
leave  and  probably  do  not  go  into  a  school  setting  anywhere.  Some 
might  go  to  jail. 

The  CHAIRMAN;  I  realize  that,  but  you  have  no  idea  where  they 
are? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNlC.  I  can't  say  for  a  fact  that  I  know  where  they 
are.  I  have  some  ideas,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  number  that  remained  and  got  their  diplo- 
mas or  certificates,  how  many  went  off  to  college?  Of  that  number, 
how  many  are  high  school  graduates? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNlC.  I  don't  have  that  information  as  to  how  many 
graduated  this  year  yet. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  Indian  boarding  school  stu- 
dents go  off  to  college? 

You  are  telling  me  that  part  of  this  is  academic,  so  I  presume 
that  some  must  go  off  to  higher  education. 

Mr.  TiPPECONNlC.  Yes,  they  do.  Some  do  go  off  to  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  Chairman.  What  number? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNlC.  I  don't  have  a  percentage.  I  would  venture  to 
say  that  it  is  a  small  percentage  that  go  off  to  college  beyond  the 
boarding  school. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  we  know  the  scope  of  the  problem  when 
you  don't  know  what  it  is? 

What  number  are  involved  with  substance  abuse? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNlC.  A  very  high  percentage  are  involved  in  sub- 
stance abuse,  depending  upon  the  t3rpe  of  abuse  and  so  forth. 
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Mr.  Chaiman,  we  are  at  the  present  time  putting  together  a  stu- 
dent profile  that  has  that  type  of  information  in  it  that  identifies 
it  in  a  lot  more  detail  with  collected  information  from  the  schools. 
That  is  not  complete  yet.  We  are  verifying  some  of  that  informa- 
tion. So  I  cannot  respond  to  you  right  now  with  those  particular 
percentages  until  we  finalize  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  care  what  your  particular  percentage  is, 
just  give  me  round  figures. 

Dr.  Nelson,  you  seem  to  have  involvement  in  mental  health. 
What  percentage  of  these  students  have  been  victims  of  abuse  of 
oae  sort  or  another,  whether  sexual,  psychological,  et  cetera? 

Dr.  Nelson.  I  don*t  have  that  data  with  me  at  the  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  can  we  say  that  they  are  victims  of 
such  when  you  don*t  know  how  many  there  are?  Or  do  you  just 
guess  that  there  are  some? 

Dr.  Nei^on.  There  have  been  studies.  I  know  there  have  been 
some  studies  in  a  couple  of  the  boarding  schools.  I  don't  have  that 
data  specifically  with  me.  But  in  general,  the  abuse  has  been  found 
to  be  somewhere  between  20  and  50  percent  in  most  of  the  studies. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  1,066  young  men  and  women  who  dropped 
out,  were  they  at-risk  students  or  academic  students? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNlc.  I  think  you  will  find  both  types  of  students. 

The  Cfl/'aRlvi.AN.  Do  you  have  any  percentages? 

Mr.  Tu^PECONNlc.  I  don't  have  any  percentages,  no.  But  I  would 
say  that  both  types  of  students  leave  the  school  to  go  cn  to  another 
school  or  may  go  on  to  some  other  type  of  treatment. 
^  The  Chairman.  I  don't  wish  to  be  critical,  but  anyone  can  ^jive 
that  answer.  Obviously  there  are  some  with  academic  problems 
ana  some  with  substance  abuse  problems.  But  if  we  are  to  act  upon 
this,  we  would  like  to  know  v/hat  the  problem  is. 

Can  you  provide  us — ^both  of  you— with  that  infonnation? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNic  Yes,  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  students  are  involved  in  sub- 
stance abuse?  How  mamy  have  been  sexually  abused?  I  think  that 
would  help  a  lot. 

Mr.  TIPPECONNIC.  As  I  said,  we  are  gathering  that  infonnation. 
V/e  have  it  in  its  preliminary  form.  We  are  verifying  it  and  will  l^e 
glad  to  provide  the  committee  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  that  preliminary  fuim  be  presented  to 
us? 

Mr.  TIPPECONNIC.  In  about  4  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  The  model  that  you  speak  of~t]ie  therapeutic 
community  school  model — when  did  this  idea  come  about? 

Mr.  T1PPEC9NNIC.  Mn  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  defer  the  an- 
swer to  Charlie  Geboe,  our  branch  chief  in  elementary  and  second- 
aiy  education  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  team  that  has  concep- 
tualized and  developed  the  therapeutic  community  school  model  to 
this  point. 

Charlie. 

Mr.  Geboe.  The  therapeutic  community  school  model  has  been 
discussed  at  different  times.  I  remember  that  we  would  talk  about 
trying  to  develop  a  model  like  this  back  in  1978  when  I  used  to  be 
at  Intermountain  School  in  Brigham  City,  UT.  April  of  this  past 
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ear  was  the  first  time  the  schools  and  professions  sat  down  and 
egan  to  formulate  what  this  model  would  be  and  what  it  should 
not  be.  In  the  process  of  several  meetings,  which  included  all  the 
off-reservation  boarding  schools  plus  professionals,  we  have  devel- 
oped, identified,  and  described  what  this  model  would  be. 

I  think  that  prior  to  that  it  has  always  been  that  no  one  was 
really  sure  what  should  be  done  or  how  one  would  develop  that 
kind  of  a  model.  I  think  for  the  first  time  v/e  have  a  partnership 
with  all  the  schools  being  active  partipipants  in  developing  this 
model. 

This  model  has  probably  been  in  formation  foi  the  last  year.  We 
have  had  more  intense  v;ork  on  it  in  the  last  6  months. 

The  Chairman.  But  from  your  experience,  a  need  for  such  inno- 
vation was  present  in  1978? 

Mr.  Geboe.  In  1978,  we  would  talk  about  it.  But  aci  oss  the  coun- 
try and  across  a  lot  of  the  schools  we  weren't  really  sore  how  to 
do  it.  One  has  to  look  at  the  kinds  of  staff  the  schools  have.  We 
are  finding  this  across  the  board  our  educators  are  really  not 
trained  to  deal  with  high-risk  students.  Most  teachers  are  trained 
to  deal  with  students  that  are  at  moderate  risk  or  no  risk.  ^vVhen 
one  findi?  itself  in  a  situation  where  one  has  a  lot  of  youn^j  people 
who  are  at  high  risk,  special  training  is  needed.  It  just  takes  time 
for  us  to  recognize  that. 

The^  Chairman.  How  do  the  teacher  pay  rates  compare  vv^ith 
those  in  State  schools  or  other  district  schoola? 

Mr.  Geboe.  I  can't  really  respond  to  that  because  I  don't  deal 
with  that  at  all.  I  am  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNlC.  The  pay  schedules  depend  on  the  type  of 
school.  If  it  is  a  BIA-operated  school,  then  they  are  required  to  pay 
the  Department  of  Defense  IDOD]  salary  schedule.  So  those  schools 
generally  have  a  higher  salary  than  schools  in  the  immediate  area, 
except  for  Sherman.  I  understand  that  the  Calii'ornia  isalary  sched- 
ule, even  though  it  is  DOD,  is  Btill  less  than  public  schools  in  that 
immediate  area.  The  contract  school.^  can  set  their  own  salaiy 
schedules.  Generally,  they  are  set  lower  than  tiie  DOD. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  telling  me  that  BIA  school  Uachers  get 
better  pay  than  public  school  teachers  in  the  area? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNlc.  Yes,  in  most  cases  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  We  hav-  grant  schools  and  BIA  scIkk;!:;? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNrc.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Which  school  system  does  better? 

Mr.  Tfppeconnic.  First  of  all,  I  would  say  that  there  are  good 
schools  in  both  systems.  There  are  other  factors  that  relate  to  doing 
better  and  whether  or  not  schools  are  effective  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  students.  We  have  good  BIA  schools  and  good  grant 
schools. 

If  we  say  better  in  terms  of  the  curriculum;  if  we  say  better  in 
terms  of  parental  involvement  and  support;  if  we  say  better  at  em- 
phasizing the  American  Indian  language  and  culture;  if  we  say  bet- 
ter in  tribal  support  and  good  tribal  relations  and  so  forth;  then  I 
think  the  grant  schools  probably  provide  that.  BIA-operated  schools 
have  some  good  schools  but  they  also  have  some  problems  in  those 
schools  as  well. 
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However  when  we  compare  academic  achievement  scores,  both 
systems  score  around  the  30th  percentile  and  close  to  the  40th  per- 
centile. We  look  at  the  50th  percentile  as  the  national  norm,  so  we 
are  still  below  when  it  comes  to  academic  achievement,  but  aca- 
demic achievement  is  not  the  only  factor  of  success. 

The  Chairman.  The  dropout  rate  is  40  percent.  How  does  it  com- 
pare with 'the  dropout  rate  of  the  neighboring  public  schools? 

Mr.  TiPPECONNiC.  Again,  that  is  difficult  to  answer.  The  dropout 
rates  vary  so  much  across-the-board.  We  really  have  to  go  to  a 
school  and  look  at  their  particular  situation  to  determine  what 
their  dropout  rate  is.  1  would  venture  to  say  that  if  the  school  is 
located  near  a  public  situation,  or  even  a  BIA  day  school  with  a  lot 
of  Indian  students,  then  probably  the  dropout  rate  is  similar  or 
higher. 

The  Chairman.  In  a  public  school? 

Mr.  TIPPECONNIC.  Yes.  Nationally,  as  I  said,  the  dropout  rate  for 
public  schools  was  36  percent  a  couple  of  years  ago.  But  that  varies 
across-the-board.  There  are  some  places  with  virtually  no  dropout 
and  there  are  other  places  that  probably  have  close  to  an  80-per- 
cent dropout.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  general  answer  to  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Tippeconnic  and  Dr.  Nelson,  I  have  technical 
questions  I  would  like  to  submit  to  you. 

I  want  to  continue  this  dialogue  with  you  because  there  is  no  one 
who  should  take  all  the  blame.  I  think  all  of  us  have  been  short 
in  our  action  and  short  in  our  concern,  but  this  situation  cannot 
continue.  If  I  were  a  father  of  some  child,  I  would  hate  to  think 
that  my  promising  son  or  daughter  had  to  go  to  a  dumping  ground 
school.  So  let's  do  something  to  change  this. 

Mr.  Tippeconnic.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  both  very  much. 

Our  second  panel  consists  of  the  following:  the  chairman  of  the 
Coalition  for  Effective  Residential  Schools  and  chief  school  adminis- 
trator of  the  Chemawa  Indian  School  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Gerald  Gray; 
the  program  coordinator  of  the  Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center  of 
Pierre,  SD,  Ms.  Shirley  Gross;  the  chief  school  administrator  of 
Flandreau  Indian  School,  Flandreau,  SD,  Mr.  Jack  Belkham;  the 
chief  school  administrator  of  the  Sherman  Indian  School  of  River- 
side, CA,  Mr.  Ken  Taylor;  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Indian  School,  Santa  Fe,  NM,  Mr.  Joseph  Abeyta. 

May  I  now  call  upon  Chairman  Gray? 

STATEMENT  OF  GERALD  GRAY,  CHAIRMAN,  COALITION  FOR 
EFFECTIVE  RESIDENTLVL  SCHOOLS,  AND  CHIEF  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATOR,  CHEMAWA  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  SALEM,  OR 

Mr.  Gray.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  Senators. 

My  name  is  Gerald  Gray.  I  am  the  superintendent  of  the 
Chemawa  Indian  School  located  in  Salem,  OR.  I  also  have  the 
honor  of  being  the  chairman — or  president,  as  we  termed  it  a  few 
meetings  ago— of  the  Coalition  of  Effective  Residential  Indian 
Schools.  This  particular  organization  is  made  up  of  school  adminis- 
trators, school  board  members,  and  staff  of  the  schools  to  work  to- 
gether diligently  to  advocate  for  and  assist  one  another  in  doing 
what  we  can  to  share  information  to  improve  our  schools.  This  par- 
ticular organization  was  started  back  in  1992  in  Hampton,  VA. 
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I  would  like  to  start  off  my  oral  statement  by  highlighting  some 
of  those  things  that  I  think  are  important  from  testimony  I  have 
heard  here  this  morning. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  all  realize  that  our  off-reservation  board- 
ing schools  are  not  responding  to  the  many  special  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents, presumably  for  the  needs  for  which  they  are  sent  to  the 
school.  This  was  pointed  out  in  the  1969  study.  I  came  to  the 
Chemawa  School  in  1982  and  I  brought  that  particular  document 
with  me.  I  have  been  using  it  as  my  bible  in  an  attempt  to  try  to 
change  the  school  system  and  to  work  toward  improving  the  school 
system. 

I  am  a  contract  employee  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  In 
one  sense,  I  am  a  Bureau  employee  and  in  another  sense  I  am  not. 
I  answer  to  the  school  board,  who  is  the  policy-setting  group  for  our 
school. 

I  would  like  to  continue  my  statement  by  saying  that  in  a  letter 
back  on  April  25,  1994,  of  the  North  Dakota  Attorney  General 
Heidi  Heitkamp,  regarding  the  Wahpeton  Indian  School— she 
states: 

The  WIS  board  cannot  be  expected  to  immediately  solve  all  the  problems  at  the 
school.  It  is  the  board's  position  that  the  conditions  at  the  school,  though  less  than 
they  ouffht  to  be,  are  still  superior  to  the  conditions  many  of  these  students  experi- 
ence at  home. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  unfortunately,  that  our  Indian  fami- 
lies on  our  reservations,  due  to  many  complex  reasons  and  issues — 
and  I  am  by  no  means  a  member  of  AIM,  but  I  think  that  particu- 
lar group  had  some  very  sound  principles  they  wanted  to  advocate 
for  concerning  Indian  people. 

It  is  a  shame— I  know  this  hearing  is  not  concerning  what  this 
Nation  and  Government  has  done  to  our  people,  but  what  they 
have  done  overall  has  affected  what  is  going  on  in  our  boarding 
schools. 

Until  a  better  alternative  is  available  for  these  students,  the 
board's  position  is  that  the  school  must  remain  open.  Public  scru- 
tiny threatens  that  probabihty. 

We  share  the  WIS  board's  concerns  that  public  scrutiny  may  stig- 
matize the  school  and  its  students.  However,  it  is  our  belief  that 
WIS  is  in  the  current  dilemma  partly  because  of  problems  that 
BIA's  boarding  schools  have  been  swept  under  the  rug. 

I  think  many  studies  point  out  in  the  past  20  years  that  IHS  and 
BIA  needed  to  work  together  in  a  joint  effort  and  establish  common 
goals  to  work  toward  improving  these  schools.  I  believe  that  that 
effort  has  really  begun  in  earnest.  At  Chemawa  we  are  very  fortu- 
nate to  reap  some  of  the  benefits  of  our  efforts  of  working  together 
to  better  the  schools  and  develop  a  prograni  headed  toward  this 
therapeutic  model. 

Administrators  of  off-reservation  boarding  schools  throughout  the 
Nation  have  previously  expressed  concerns  regarding  adequate 
funding  levels  and  student  needs  to  the  BIA  and  to  Congress.  It  is 
important  that  these  previously  identified  and  presented  concerns 
be  addressed. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  BIA-funded  and  operated  off-reservation 
residential  boarding  schools  are  drastically  underfunded  when  one 
compares  the  total  amount  of  funding  we  receive  as  compared  to 
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other  residential  schools  in  the  five  States  in  which  our  remaining 
seven  off-reservation  boarding  schools  are  located.  Please  refer  to 
the  chart  in  my  testimony  which  shows  this  illustration  of 
underfunding. 

I  have  prepared  a  chart  regarding  the  funding  levels  of  these 
schools.  We  looked  at  the  State  residential  institutions  and  we 
have  found  that  in  the  five  States  of  Oregon.  California,  Oklahoma, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  where  our  BIA  schools  are  lo- 
cated, the  average  range  of  fiinding  for  the  students  in  these  insti- 
tutions ranges  anywhere  from  $15,494  to  $47,450.  When  I  com- 
puted the  average,  the  average  funding  is  $32,258  per  student  in 
the  State  institutions.  BIA  funding  is  $12,953.  So  you  can  see  by 
this  chart  that  State  institutions  receive  $19,305  more  per  student, 
sJthough  we  are  educating,  in  many  cases,  some  of  the  same  kinds 
of  children. 

I  also  took  a  look  at  the  annual  operating  cost  for  the  State  adult 
institutions  and  what  they  receive  per  inmate  in  these  State  insti- 
tutions. The  range  of  funding  in  these  five  States  ranges  anywhere 
from  $11,983  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  $20,525  in  the  State  of 
Oregon.  Once  again,  the  average  is  $16,464.  BIA  receives  $12,953. 
So  you  can  see  that  the  State  adult  institutions  still  receive  $3,511 
more  than  we  receive.  ^  .  «       .  • 

This  is  sad  in  my  estimation  because  when  you  find  State  msti- 
tutions  where  adults  are  being  served  and  they  receive  more  fund- 
ing than  our  schools  do  to  try  to  work  with  and  educate  children, 
it  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs. 

I  look  at  it  in  this  fashion.  Do  we  want  to  put  in  the  funding  for 
these  schools  now  with  a  chance  to  turn  the  lives  of  these  children 
around?  And  we  have  been  able  to  do  that  in  many  cases,  despite 
the  many  obstacles  and  shortcomings  that  we  have.  Or  do  we  want 
to  take  and  invest  the  money  over  a  number  of  years  by  incarcerat- 
ing a  number  of  these  youths  or  watching  them  become  a  death 
statistic  or  become  an  institution  statistic  in  some  mental  health 
institution? 

There  was  a  study  done  by  the  Portland  Area  BIA/IHS  Jomt 
Committee  on  Children's  Issues,  submitted  on  January  1,  1987.  On 
this  particular  committee  there  are  a  number  of  individuals  from 
the  area  office  level  and  also  from  the  local  level  at  the  school.  This 
report  recommends  that  beyond  the  need  for  more  staff  dealing 
children's  issues  from  both  IHS  and  BIA,  there  is  a  need  for  long- 
term  strategy  to  address  the  problems  of  Indian  children's  mental 
and  physical  health  now  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  future  im- 
pact on  the  welfare,  criminal  justice,  alcohol  and  drug,  and  health 
systems  just  a  few  years  from  now.  There  is  a  need  for  both  an 
area  and  national  strategy  to  deal  with  this  crisis  at  both  the  IHS 
and  BIA  levels  for  the  coming  years. 

The  report  also  recommends  that  a  first  step  in  helping  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  would  be  undertaking  a  major  needs  assessment 
study  for  the  Indian  children's  population  in  the  area.  Included  in 
the  study  should  be  identification  of  resources  needed  overall,  re- 
sources actually  presented,  whether  these  resources  are  able  to  be 
used,  and  if  not  why  not.  There  is  a  need  in  the  overall  system  of 
services  for  Indian  children  for  institutional  placement  procedures 
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for  evaluating  purposes  and  the  need  for  interagency  agreements 
among  BIA  and  IHS  and  the  States. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  committee  is  a 
compilation  of  studies  going  back  about  20  years  on  BIA  schools. 
I  don't  think  we  need  any  more  studies  or  assessments.  I  think 
there  is  enough  information  there  to  go  ahead  and  start  working 
with  IHS  and  BIA  to  design  a  plan  to  improve  our  schools. 

If  I  may  take  a  moment— I  don't  want  to  scare  everybody  with 
the  document,  but  I  would  like  to  leave  the  document  so  that  hope- 
fully it  could  be  reproduced  and  given  to  each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  library  or  future  use.  Let  me  just  set  that  on  the 
table  so  that  I  can  present  that  at  this  time. 

Here  is  a  list  of  a  number  of  studies  that  have  been  done  over 
the  past  20  years  with  regard  to  the  needs  in  off-reservation  board- 
ing schools. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  and  talk  about  a  roundtable 
conference  on  Indian  adolescent  wellness  in  a  holistic  context.  The 
consensus  statement  in  the  final  report  of  November  of  1991  devel- 
oped by  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  Rockville,  MD— this  whole  re- 
port addresses  ofF-reservation  boarding  schools.  The  roundtable 
participants  were  in  agreement  that  a  stigma  exists  aroimd  mental 
health  services.  This  stigma  should  be  addressed.  The  IHS  tribes 
and  Indian  organizations  need  to  become  more  creative  and  cul- 
turally sensitive  when  attempting  to  address  the  mental  health 
needs  of  Indian  adolescents. 

Specificallv,  the  roimdtable  makes  the  following  recommenda- 
tions related  to  mental  health.  Developing  service  for  Indian  ado- 
lescents must  incorporate  the  ongoing  input  and  involvement  in  In- 
dian adolescents  themselves.  They  know  what  the  problems  are — 
incest,  violence,  alcoholism,  and  the  community— and  are  more 
willing  to  break  the  denial  process  about  these  and  many  other  is- 
sues. Adolescents  are  also  less  likely  to  be  swayed  by  politics  or  ju- 
risdiction in  developing  an  innovative  process. 

The  roundtable  strongly  recommencfe  that  IHS  and  the  National 
Indian  Health  Board  seek  consultation  from  traditional  Indian  peo- 
ple and  spiritual  leaders  on  ways  to  improve  cultural  and  spiritual 
values  in  the  delivery  of  health  care. 

The  five  ofF-reservation  boarding  schools  funded  by  BIA  receive 
many  Indian  children  who  have  been  abandoned  by  providers  at 
home.  Of  the  Indian  children  attending  oflf-reservation  boarding 
schools,  80  percent  come  from  alcoholic  homes,  67  percent  are  clini- 
cally depressed,  and  73  percent  are  actively  drinking.  The  thera- 
peutic support  needed  by  these  children  is  not  available. 

The  roundtable  takes  the  position  that  IHS  and  BIA  should  work 
together  to  create  model  institutions  at  Sese  schools  which  will 
meet  the  educational,  mental  health,  physical  health,  and  cultural 
well-being  of  these  troubled  children.  A  joint  agreement  between 
IHS  and  the  BIA  should  provide  the  sharing  of  information  such 
as  health  records  and  other  resources  to  begin  to  address  the  holis- 
tic needs  of  Indian  adolescents  attending  off-reservation  boarding 
schools. 

If  a  demonstration  project  is  needed  prior  to  a  larger  undertak- 
ing, then  the  roundtable  encourages  IHS  and  the  BIA  to  develop 
this  concept. 
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I  believe  that  the  time  is  now  that  we  must  get  on  with  the  large 
scale  restructuring  of  our  programs  which  is  required  to  meet  the 
educational,  social,  and  mental  health  needs  of  the  other  50  percent 
of  the  students  that  we  are  not  adequately  serving.  I  believe  I 
heard  this  morning  that  the  drop-out  rate  was  somewhere  around 
40  to  50  percent  or  moxe.  I  believe  a  number  of  these  children  are 
leaving  because  we  are  not  providing  adequate  services  at  the 
school  for  the  kids.  'Diose  services  relate  to  the  social  and  mental 
health  services. 

We  need  adequate  resources.  We  need  some  more  funding.  It  is 
critical  that  we  have  it.  There  is  no  time  to  waste.  The  lives  of  our 
students  are  precious  and  we  need  to  get  on  with  the  mission  of 
helping  these  students. 

SpeaJdng  of  mission,  we  really  need  to  change  the  mission  of 
these  schools.  We  need  to  update  the  mission.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  receiving  a  number  of  very  troubled  children.  But  take  a  look 
at  the  public  school  systems.  On  the  television  the  other  night  in 
my  hotel  room  here  in  Washington,  DC,  there  were  children  oring- 
ing  guns  to  school.  There  is  concern  about  the  drinking  and  drug 
problems  throughout  public  school  systems.  I  think  our  off-reserva- 
tion boarding  schools  are  caught  up  in  what  society  is  doing  also. 

We  need  to  act  decisively  now  to  correct  come  of  these  things.  I 
think  with  IHS  and  BIA  working  together  and  starting  to  do  so 
more  diligently  now  we  are  going  to  oe  able  to  really  reach  more 
of  our  children  and  provide  a  greater  program  to  them. 

I  don't  want  to  take  the  time  to  go  into  the  therapeutic  model 
unless  I  can  answer  questions  later.  I  am  one  of  the  persons  who 
has  been  asked  to  sit  on  this  task  force  to  come  up  with  this  model. 
I  will  be  happy  to  answer  questions  later,  but  I  very  strongly  en- 
dorse all  of  us  working  diligently  together.  And  when  I  say  all  of 
us,  I  mean  from  the  President  to  Congress  to  the  parents  to  the 
States.  The  States  have  some  responsibility  also.  I  think  everybody 
needs  to  work  with  our  children. 

The  recommendations  that  I  have  are  that  we  update  the  rrassion 
of  our  oflF-reservation  boarding  schools.  We  are  in  the  process  now 
at  Chemawa  of  updating  the  mission  and  the  philosophy  statement. 
From  that  we  will  be  involving  others  and  also  establishing  goals. 
We  really  need  to  get  on  immediately  with  restructuring  our 
schools. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  that  the  subcommittee  acknowledge 
this  need  for  support  and  support  a  request  for  $3.5  million  each 
year  for  the  seven  oflF-reservation  boarding  schools  to  begin  the  im- 
plementation of  the  therapeutic  residential  model. 

Our  budget  request  of  $3.5  million  per  year  for  the  seven  off-res- 
ervation boarding  schools  has  been  based  upon  the  fiscal  informa- 
tion provided  to  us  from  the  chief  of  the  mental  health  programs 
branch  of  the  Indian  Health  Service.  In  discussions  with  the  chief 
of  the  mental  health  programs  branch  of  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
1  have  learned  that  IHS  used  an  average  of  $50,000  per  related 
mental  health  staff  when  they  arr  compiling  a  staff  budget  for 
mental  health  programs. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  for  every  100  students  you  should 
have  1  day  per  week  of  psychiatric  care  for  that  population.  You 
also  should  nave  one  mental  health-related  staff  per  50  students. 
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So  the  estimation  earlier  from  central  office  and  from  myself  as  a 
superintendent  at  Chemawa  Indian  School  and  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Coalition  for  Effective  Residential  Indian  Schools  would  be 
based  on  the  fact  that  we  need  about  six  mental  health-related 
staff  for  our  schools.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  figure  the  averages  out 
according  to  the  size  of  the  school,  but  I  think  six  would  be  your 
average,  whether  they  be  a  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  social  work- 
er, nurse,  mental  health  technician,  or  a  contract  psychiatrist. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  some  of  our  off-reservation  boarding 
schools  are  fau-ly  fortunate.  We  have  Indian  health  services  on  our 
campus.  I  have  been  very  fortunate  because  we  have  established  a 
real  strong  working  relationship  at  Chemawa.  They  have  made  a 
psychiatrist,  a  psychologist,  some  mental  health  social  workers, 
and  a  trauma  specialist  available  to  me.  We  have  established  what 
we  call  the  Eaglets  Nest,  two  dorms  that  are  beginning  to  work  on 
this  therapeutic  model  in  dealing  with  the  students'  emotional  and 
mental  health  needs. 

With  that,  I  will  conclude  my  testimony.  I  will  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions  after  the  panel  is  concluded. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gray  appears  in  appendix.] 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gray. 

Senator  Dorgan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won't  be  able  to  stay  for  the 
entire  panel.  Might  I  ask  Mr.  Gray  one  question? 

The  Chairman.  Please  do. 

Senator  Dorgan.  Your  testimony  is  very  compelling  and  it  is  tes- 
timony that  could  be  given  by  a  number  of  administrators  of  dif- 
ferent schools. 

I  sort  of  concluded  that  either  we  should  do  these  schools  right 
and  provide  adequately  for  the  needs  of  the  students  or  we  should 
not  have  these  schools  any  longer.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  you  feel 
about  those  choices. 

You  make  a  compelling  case  for  reform.  You  say  that  we  should 
not  warehouse  kids,  but  bring  them  to  a  point,  provide  for  their 
education  and  provide  for  the  special  needs  they  have  in  an  effec- 
tive way.  I  understand  that  and  accept  that.  I  believe  that  is  criti- 
cally necessary. 

But  what  if  somebody  says  that  the  resources  don't  exist  and  the 
choice  is.  Shall  we  continue  the  schools  as  they  now  are? 

My  impression  is  that  we  should  either  change  these  missions 
and  make  these  schools  effective  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  these  kids, 
or  let's  just  discontinue  and  do  something  different  on  the  reserva- 
tions. 

Mr.  Gray.  Senator,  I  am  not  being  smug,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
you.  Where  would  these  children  go  if  we  closed  the  schools? 

I  sat  on  the  IHS/BIA  task  force  back  in  1986  and  1987.  We  have 
found  that  in  many  cases  the  county  doesn't  want  to  provide  any 
services  to  the  kids  in  the  area  because  they  say  you  are  a  BIA  in- 
stitution. The  State  doesn't  want  to  provide  any  services,  although 
we  may  have  children  from  those  reservations  in  those  States  in 
those  schools.  In  some  cases,  the  BIA  says  that  it  is  part  of  the 
State's  and  tribe's  responsibility  also.  The  tribes  are  saying  that  it 
is  the  BIA's  and  State's  responsibility. 
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Everybody  is  pointing  the  finger  and  v/anting  to  shift  the  kids 
onto  somebody  else.  We  have  found  that  these  kids  are  falling 
through  the  cracks. 

Senator  DORGAN.  But  they  are  falling  through  the  cracks  at  the 
school  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Gray.  No,  they're  not,  sir.  They  are  not,  sir.  You  have  many 
kids  who  are  succeeding. 

At  Chemawa,  although  we  have  the  average  dropout  rate  that 
the  other  schools  have,  we  have  about  50  students  graduate  each 
year.  Without  those  schools,  sir,  those  kids  probably  would  not 
have  graduated. 

Senator  DoRGAN.  Wlien  you  start  school  with  280  kids  and  end 
with  130  kids,  there  is  some  hing  radically  wrong.  And  what  is 
radically  wrong  is  that  the  mission  of  these  schools  does  not  match 
the  needs  of  the  kids. 

Mr.  Gray.  That's  right,  sir. 

Senator  DORGAN.  And  you  have  made  that  point  in  a  very  com- 
pelling way.  I  am  just  asking  whether  if  the  choice  is  to  continue 
as  we  now  are  or  close  those  schools  and  provide  the  resources  to 
the  tribes  that  now  go  to  the  schools  

Mr.  Gray.  In  our  meetings,  I  think  the  administrators  at  these 
schools  have  really  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  had  50  per- 
cent of  the  population  that  we  were  designed  for  and  the  current 
level  of  funding  we  have,  we  could  do  a  very  effective  job  with  these 
kids.  Also,  a  few  years  back  I  conducted  a  study — I  kept  hearing 
about  the  dropout  rate.  It  really  isn't  a  true  figure.  Some  of  these 
kids  transfer.  We  found  that  78  percent  of  these  kids  were  transfer- 
ring into  other  tribal  schools  or  public  schools  or  back  into  them. 

Also,  I  think  we  have  to  take  a  look  at  our  boarding  schools  as 
being  very  successful  in  some  cases  of  turning  children  around  as 
to  where  they  feel  comfortable  and  can  perform  and  do  choose  to 
go  back  into  a  public  school  or  tribal  school. 

I  think  we  would  be  doing  Indian  children  in  this  Nation—espe- 
cially this  special  needs  group— a  very  grave  disservice.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  professionally  irresponsible  and  morally  irrespon- 
sible to  say  that  they  need  to  be  shut  down  if  we  can't  provide  the 
adequate  resources. 

Sir,  I  am  not  referring  to  you  as  being  

Senator  DoRGAN.  I  understand  that. 

My  choice  is  to  say  that  these  kids  have  special  needs.  The  prob- 
lems they  exhibit  in  life — it  is  a  problem  that  comes  from  within. 
They  are  crying  out  for  help  and  we  need  to  help  them,  W^e  either 
help  them  now  or  we  will  pay  a  dramatic  cost  much  later.  My  point 
is  that  we  have  institutions  whose  mission  doesn't  match  the  re- 
sources. So  the  fact  is  that  we  have  kids  who  are  put  there  with 
the  expectation  that  they  are  going  to  be  helped  and  a  whole  lot 
of  them  aren't  helped  at  all. 

I  want  the  conclusion  of  this  to  be  a  conclusion  in  which  we  say 
that  those  kids  are  our  responsibilities.  Let's  make  dam  sure  that 
we  meet  our  responsibilities.  That  means  establishing  a  mission 
statement  for  these  schools  that  work  for  these  kids  and  providing 
the  resources  to  make  it  happen. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  agree  with  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Ms.  Gross. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHIRLEY  GROSS,  PROGRAM  COORDINATOR, 
PIERRE  INDIAN  LEARNING  CENTER,  PIERRE,  SD 

Ms.  Gross.  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Shirley  Gross  and  I  represent  the  Pierre  Indian 
Learning  Center,  which  is  located  in  Pierre,  SD.  We  are  an  elemen- 
tary school,  grades  1  through  8.  The  Pierre  Boarding  School  began 
its  existence  in  1898  and  served  as  an  elementary  and  secondary 
school  until  1972.  The  Bureau  then  decided  they  were  going  to 
close  the  hoarding  school  and  a  group  of  parents  from  four  or  five 
different  reservations  got  together  and  said,  'We  would  like  to 
begin  a  contract  school  there  in  Pierre  and  use  those  facilities  and 
start  a  special  needs  school.**  This  was  in  1976. 

The  school  is  represented  by  15  tribes  in  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  We  have  J5  members  on  our  board  of  edu- 
cation and  Cheyenne  River  Agency  is  our  agency  superinUindent. 

We  are  accredited  by  the  State  of  South  Dakota  ard  our  aca- 
demic program  exceeds  the  qualifications  for  the  State.  Our  main 
source  of  funding  is  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Our  enrollment  has  remained  fairly  stable  at  the  Pierre  Indian 
1. earning  Center,  between  160  and  180  children.  We  do  not  see  the 
high  dropout  rate  there.  We  stay  in  the  90  percent  for  our  children. 
We  do  track  our  children  once  they  leave  our  school  to  see  where 
they  go  to  make  sure  they  get  into  another  school  system.  If  they 
don't,  we  go  ahead  and  ask  the  county  authorities  to  press  edu- 
cational neglect  against  the  parents. 

Mr.  C^hairman,  100  percent  of  our  students  at  the  Pierre  Indian 
Learning  Center  are  social  referrals.  We  do  not  get  any  academic 
referrals  for  our  students.  This  was  the  wish  of  the  board  when 
they  began  this  school  in  1976  that  this  be  a  special  needs  school 
for  children  who  had  fallen  through  the  ci-acks  on  the  reservation. 
The  reservations  had  the  academic  program,  but  they  did  not  have 
a  safe  environment  for  the  students. 

We  also  have  a  student  profile  on  our  students.  I  didn^t  brir.g 
that  with  me  here  today,  but  that  student  profile  shows  our  chil- 
dren's problems  in  every  area  of  sexual  and  emotional  abuse,  sub- 
stance abuse,  all  of  the  areas  where  they  lack  their  skills.  I  will 
submit  it  to  this  committee  for  the  record. 

Our  boarding  school  profile  shows  100  percent  of  our  students  in 
most  need  of  academic,  socialization,  emotional,  physical,  self-es- 
teem building— all  of  those  skills.  They  run  the  100  percent. 

Mnny  of  the  complaints  that  are  heard  across  the  country  right 
now  are  on  the  test  scores  and  that  the  children  are  not  achieving 
in  these  boarding  schools.  The  kids  who  are  sent  to  our  boarding 
school  have  so  many  problems  that  their  academics  are  not  of  a 
real  high  im.portance  to  them.  They  are  so  preoccupied  with  what 
i.s  going  on  at  home  that  is  very  hard  for  them  to  oe  in  the  class- 
room and  pay  attention  to  the  teacher  and  do  their  work.  This  is 
where  we  need  to  start,  helping  them  emotionally  and  physically 
to  become  strong  and  start  a  healing  process  with  them. 

We  do  have  success  from  our  students  at  the  Pierre  Learning 
Center.  Although  bur  kids  only  go  from  grades  one  through  eight, 
we  do  try  to  track  the  kids  into  the  high  school  and  see  what  their 
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success  rate  is  there.  We  do  not  have  a  tracking  system  for  after 
high  school.  Some  of  our  graduates  from  our  school  do  come  back 
and  visit  our  school  and  tell  us  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  school 
they  would  not  have  been  the  counselors  and  teachers  that  they  are 
now  today. 

We  had  an  OIEP  evaluation  of  our  school  done  in  October  1993. 
On  a  scale  of  1  to  5  with  5  being  the  highest,  the  lowest  number 
we  received  was  3.9.  That  dealt  with  everything  on  the  services  we 
provide  to  our  children  plus  how  the  children  relt  about  our  school. 
Our  children  feel  very  safe  in  our  environment.  They  feel  good 
about  being  in  our  school. 

With  the  number  of  problems  that  we  have — the  problem  we 
have  is  that  we  can't  help  them  in  all  the  areas  where  they  need 
help.  We  do  not  have  the  psychologists.  We  don't  have  psychologists 
on  our  staff  and  we  are  not  close  to  a  facility  that  can  give  us  those 
services.  We  take  about  $60,000  of  our  regular  program  money  and 
hire  people  to  come  into  our  campus  to  help  us  therapeutically  de- 
termine what  the  child's  needs  are.  But  from  then  on,  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  provide  the  counselors  and  the  services  these  children 
need. 

In  OIEP's  evaluation,  they  said  that  the  Pierre  Indian  Learning 
Center  should  be  considered  as  a  special  needs  school  and  that  ad- 
ditional resources  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  learn- 
ing center  into  a  model  residential  therapeutic  school.  The  time  has 
come  for  this  concept  and  it  should  be  given  serious  consideration. 

Each  one  of  us  at  the  table  today  have  our  own  unique  problems 
and  concerns,  yet  we  share  a  common  bond;  we  all  have  a  residen- 
tial boarding  school.  We  have  found  out  through  this  past  year  in 
working  with  one  another  on  a  therapeutic  model  that  we  just  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  meet  our  children's  needs.  We  hear  quite 
often  about  these  residential  schools  becoming  dumping  grounds 
for  kids  that  nobody  else  wants. 

I  know  it  is  very  hard  for  people  to  realize,  but  these  little  chil- 
dren from  6  to  15  years  of  age  who  have  serious  problems  have  also 
become  very  delinquent  from  where  they  are  at,  but  we  still  have 
to  deal  with  that  child.  That  child  still  needs  to  be  dealt  with.  We 
feel  that  we  are  doing  a  good  job  at  the  learning  center,  but  we 
have  used  every  resource  we  have  on  hand  to  do  our  job. 

There  was  a  question  on  the  pay  scale.  We  are  a  grant  school  and 
our  starting  teacher's  salary  is  $18,900  per  year.  If  our  funding  re- 
mains the  same  that  is,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  figure  out 
how  we  are  going  to  give  3  percent  or  4  percent  raises  for  our  staff. 
Our  residential  staff  are  paid  $6.50  per  hour  for  the  starting  wage. 
They  are  dealing  with  children  that  they  are  not  trained  to  deal 
with.  They  are  in  a  high-risk  area  themselves.  Those  children  are 
in  a  residential  setting  for  16  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  They 
are  to  provide  the  parenting,  the  counseling,  and  the  recreational 
activities.  We  just  do  not  have  enough  resources  to  do  that.  But 
with  what  we  do  have,  I  feel  we  do  a  very  good  job. 

I  will  submit  the  student  profile  so  that  this  committee  will  have 
an  idea  of  what  our  students  are.  Our  dropout  rate  is  not  high.  We 
do  foUowup  on  the  kids  who  leave  our  school.  We  are  accredited. 
We  have  written  our  own  curriculum  for  our  school. 

I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 
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[Prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Gross  appears  in  appendix.] 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Gross. 
Mr.  Belkham. 

statemi:nt  of  jack  belkham,  chief  school  adminis. 

TRATOR,  FLANDREAU INDUN  SCHOOL,  FLANDREAU,  SD 

Mr.  Belkham.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
am  Jack  Belkham,  superintendent  at  the  Flandreau  Indian  School. 
It  IS  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  to  tell  you  a  httle  bit  about 
Flandreau  Indian  School  and  suggest  ways  in  which  you  may  help 
us. 

The  Flandreau  Indian  School  is  an  off-reservation  boarding 
school  for  grades  9  through  12  with  up  to  600  students.  We  are  ac- 
credited by  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

Our  student  body  population  has  changed  over  the  recent  years 
m  that  we  now  have  more  students  who  have  a  social  reason  for 
attending.  As  our  student  body  has  changed,  we  need  greater  flexi- 
bility to  change  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  young  people.  We  feel 
our  funding  needs  to  be  increased  considerably  so  that  we  may  be 
able  to  add  more  professionals  to  the  home  living  staff.  Our  aca- 
demic department  is  funded  on  the  Department  of  Defense  pay 
scale.  Our  home  living  department  is  funded  on  the  Public  Law  95- 
561  pay  scale,  which  is  considerably  lower,  even  for  those  in  the 
professional  positions.  Consequently,  we  have  a  pretty  high  turn- 
over in  the  home  living,  and  that  is  the  area  in  which  we  are  hav- 
ing most  of  our  problems. 

We  have  some  good  programs  within  the  home  living  that  are 
successful  to  a  degree,  but  we  need  the  therapeutic  model  to  add 
to  it. 

The  $509,000  per  school  that  was  mentioned  certainly  would  be 
a  start,  but  I  think  it  will  probably  take  double  that  amount  to  do 
the  job  as  we  would  like  to  do  it.  As  it  is,  we  are  able  to  graduate 
between  70  and  100  students  each  year.  If  we  had  some  additional 
funding  in  the  home  living  area,  I  think  we  could  definitely  in- 
crease that. 

Our  dropout  rate  at  the  Flandreau  Indian  School  is  in  the  40  to 
50  percent  range,  but  that  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  they  are 
a  true  dropout.  Most  of  these  students— about  30  percent  of  those— 
are  transfer  students.  They  go  back  to  the  city  or  reservation  they 
are  from  and  continue  their  education.  We  don't  know  how  success- 
ful they  are,  but  we  do  know  they  get  a  transcript  and  enter  the 
other  school.  Then  we  are  not  able  to  track  them. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  on  the  application  there  are  two  cat- 
egories, one  for  academic  reasons  to  attend  an  ofT-reservation 
boarding  school  and  one  for  social  reasons.  At  least  80  percent  of 
ours  are  social  reasons.  Sometimes  that  social  reason  at  home 
changes.  A  one-parent  family  may  get  back  on  their  feet  and  re- 
quest that  student  to  come  home.  In  that  particular  case,  neitho^ 
the  student  nor  the  school  has  failed.  However,  that  student  leaves 
and  in  the  end  will  be  in  that  statistic  when  you  take  it  across  the 
board. 

We  have  tried  to  set  our  academic  program  up  so  that  when  stu- 
dents who  come  in  behind  and  are  older  we  try  not  to  put  them 
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in  a  position  where  we  are  asking  them  to  catch  up  in  1  school 
year.  We  are  teUing  them  that  it  is  OK  if  they  don't  graduate  in 
the  traditional  4  years.  They  may  take  5  if  necessary  and  then  look 
for  something  after  they  leave  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  have  some  gifted  students.  Those  stu- 
dents who  want  to,  we  try  to  work  with  them  so  that  they  can 
graduate  in  less  than  the  traditional  4  years.  We  do  have  a  few  of 
those  each  year  that  do  graduate  in  less  than  4  years. 

But  again,  going  back  to  those  others  in  the  area  where  we  need 
additional  help  is  professional  people.  We  do  lose  some  of  those  stu- 
dents. They  go  back  and  they  do  not  go  to  school.  A  few  of  them 
do  come  back  to  Flandreau  after  they  have  been  absent  and  are 
sometimes  successful  the  second  year.  Some  of  them  are  not. 

But  when  we  compare  our  costs  with  the  other  costs  in  the  State, 
as  Mr.  Gray  did  earlier,  it  looks  about  $20,000  per  student  that 
they  are  spending  more  than  we  are  in  educating  their  young  peo- 

J>le  and  trying  to  meet  their  home  living  needs.  Our  students  come 
rom  quite  a  distance.  There  are  very  few  students  who  check  out 
on  the  weekends.  They  are  with  us  pretty  much  from  August  or 
September  until  Christmas.  We  send  the  buses  home  and  they 
come  back  in  January  and  are  there  until  graduation  in  May  or 
June. 

With  that,  I  will  conclude  and  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Belkham  appears  in  appendix.] 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Belkham. 
Mr.  Taylor. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEN  TAYLOR,  CHIEF  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATOR,  SHERMAN  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  RIVERSIDE,  CA 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman  and  committee  members,  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  this  morning  to  address  you.  I  am  Ken  Taylor, 
the  chiet  school  administrator  at  a  school  in  Riverside,  CA,  called 
Sherman  Indian  High  School. 

I  want  to  give  you  a  little  background  about  myself  because  I  am 
going  to  give  you  my  opinion  in  a  few  minutes.  I  am  a  full-blooded 
Creek  Indian  from  Oklahoma.  I  am  also  a  Haskell  graduate.  Before 
Haskell  became  a  college  it  was  a  high  school  at  one  time. 

I  started  working  at  Sherman  Indian  High  School  in  1973  as  a 
teacher  and  a  coach  and  I  have  gone  through  the  entire  adminis- 
trative system  at  sdl  levels.  During  that  time  I  have  seen  14  prin- 
cipals and/or  assistant  principals  come  and  go  from  that  school.  All 
of  that  time,  the  need  for  more  money  was  there.  When  I  was  at 
Haskell  the  need  for  more  money  was  there. 

I  say  all  that  to  tell  you  that  this  need  that  we  see  in  the  Bureau 
schools  has  not  just  popped  up  on  us.  It  has  always  been  there.  I 
am  under  the  opinion  that  we,  as  schools,  are  going  to  have  to  be- 
come student-oriented.  I  agree  that  we  need  to  restructure,  but  the 
restructuring  has  to  come  from  within  us.  We  need  to  involve  the 
totsJ  learning  community,  which  starts  with  the  students  and 
works  up  through  the  staff,  the  parents,  the  unions,  the  school 
boards,  the  tribal  people,  and  the  local  community.  The  whole  total 
learning  community  must  be  involved.  I  have  only  been  in  this  po- 
sition for  IV2  years. 
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If  we  don't  move  forward  in  the  education  of  our  young  people, 
we  might  be  on  the  right  track  but  we  will  get  run  over.  In  Califor- 
nia, the  surrounding  school  districts  pay  a  lot  more  as  far  as  their 
teachers  are  concerned.  But  we  made  a  drastic  effort  to  go  out  and 
offer  them — ^we  got  the  top  two  teachers  in  Riverside  County  to 
come  to  our  school  this  last  year.  It  is  something  that  we  must  do 
if  we  are  to  move  forward. 

I  will  be  real  brief  and  just  tell  you  that  the  need  for  more  money 
will  always  be  there.  But  we  need  to  do  things  as  a  school  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  attempting  to  meet  the  needs  and  to  show  that 
we  are  involved.  This  all  starts  ynth  the  students.  We  must  be  cre- 
ative with  our  budgets.  We  need  to  utilize  the  local  resources  that 
are  around  us,  such  as  the  local  colleges,  junior  colleges,  the  adult 
education  programs,  the  GED  programs  that  are  around  us,  the 
unified  school  districts  around  us,  the  local  service  organizations 
that  are  around  us.  We  must  do  that. 

Again,  we  need  to  use  something  called  common  sense  in  dealing 
with  everybody  that  is  involved  in  the  learning  of  our  young  Indian 
people. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Taylor  appears  in  appendix.] 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Abe3rta. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  ABEYTA,  SUPERINTENDENT,  SANTA 
FE  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  SANTA  FE,  NM 

Mr.  Abeyta.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Joe  Abeyta  and  I  am 
here  on  behalf  of  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  in  Santa  Fe,  NM,  and 
the  19  pueblos  of  New  Mexico  that  have  formed  a  corporation  and 
contract  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  three  of  the  stu- 
dents I  brought  with  me  from  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School. 

Melissa  Chavez  is  from  San  Juan  Pueblo  and  she  graduated  this 
year;  Matt  Abeita  is  from  Isleta  Pueblo  and  he  graduated  this  year 
also;  Jonathan  Teba  is  from  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  and  he  graduated 
this  year  also. 

Senator,  before  we  left  we  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  a 
number  of  people  from  our  pueblo  community.  They  asked  that  be- 
fore I  start  my  testimony  that  I  extend  to  you  their  best  wishes. 
They  are  certainly  aware  of  your  concern  for  Indian  people,  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  interest  you  take  in  our  school,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  interest  you  have  had  on  behalf  of  our  pueblo 
community.  For  that,  they  are  very,  very  appreciative. 

I  think  it  is  quite  obvious  from  the  results  of  the  comments  so 
far  that  we  are  all  different.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
similarities.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School,  it  all 
boils  down  to  community;  what  the  community  comes  together  on 
with  regard  to  identification  of  needs,  and  what  the  community  de- 
cides on  in  terms  of  solutions. 

Historically,  in  the  area  of  Indian  education  there  have  been  lots 
of  people  with  different  opinions.  As  good  as  those  opinions  are  and 
as  organized  and  as  smart  as  they  are,  they  have  not  been  as  effec- 
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tive  as  the  definition  of  needs  which  comes  from  the  community  it- 
self. 

Critical  to  any  solution  is  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  people 
that  something  needs  to  get  done.  A  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  is  part  of  it,  A  commitment  on  the  part  of  tribal  offi- 
cials is  another  part  of  it.  But  commitment  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  commitment  on  the  part  of  students  is  an  absolute  must,  an 
identifiable  constituency,  a  sense  of  ownership  that  translates  into 
a  sense  of  responsibility, 

Mr,  Chairman,  you  are  aware  that  in  1977  the  19  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico  chose  to  contract  under  a  brand  new  piece  of  legislation 
called  the  Self-Determination  Act.  You  will  probably  also  recall 
that  we  were  in  Albuquerque,  NM,  and  that  school  was  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  itself  as  the  worst  in  the  entire  sys- 
tem. 

In  terms  of  our  statistics,  there  were  better  than  50  percent  of 
our  kids  who  were  leaving,  a  lot  like  today.  The  turn  over  in  regard 
to  staff"  was  unbelievable.  The  attitude  of  the  kids  was  very  nega- 
tive. There  were  occasions  in  our  early  days,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
there  were  students  who  were  shot  in  the  neighborhood.  Any  num- 
ber of  threats  from  our  community  that  the  place  should  be  shut 
down  because  there  is  no  good  that  can  possioly  come  out  of  that 
institution. 

There  were  young  girls  that  were  raped.  There  were  frequent 
rock-throwing  contests  with  the  boys  school  adjacent  to  our  school 
in  Albuauerque.  Vandalism  was  crazy.  Every  morning  we  were  re- 
pairing oroken  windows  and  replacing  light  bulbs.  There  was  no 
sense  of  responsibility  and  very,  very  little  commitment  regarding 
school  and  success. 

Very  early  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  traveled  with  our  stu- 
dents we  wouldn't  tell  anybody  where  we  were  from.  It  was  an  em- 
barrassment. 

There  were  other  schools  in  New  Mexico  that  wouldn't  allow  us 
on  their  campus  because  they  were  concerned  that  our  kids  would 
start  fights  and  we  would  vandalize  their  school. 

It  is  honestly  amazing  when  people  accept  a  definition  of  who 
they  are.  It  is  amazing  now  they  behave  because  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship. I  think  very  early  on  it  was  quite  clear  to  us  that  we 
needed  to  redefine  our  school.  We  needed  to  do  that.  We  needed  to 
accept  responsibility  for  that, 

Tliird,  we  need  the  help  of  everyone  who  is  available  to  help. 
Certainly,  there  is  a  role  and  a  responsibility  for  Government; 
there  is  a  role  and  a  responsibility  for  State  governments;  there  is 
a  role  and  a  responsibility  for  tribal  governments.  But  essentially 
it  starts  with  the  school  community  and  an  attitude  that  there  is 
a  change  that  needs  to  be  made,  there  is  a  desire  to  get  ihat  accom- 
plished, and  there  is  a  sense  of  responsibility  that  goes  along  with 
it. 

For  the  first  8  to  10  years  it  was  a  day-to-day  issue  with  regard 
to  survival.  There  were  lots  of  criticism  and  lots  of  threats  regard- 
ing our  accreditation.  There  were  lots  of  threats  from  any  number 
of  people.  But  thank  God  we  had  the  support  of  our  tribal  officials 
who  acted  on  our  behalf  and  defended  us  when  push  came  to  shove 
and  gave  us  that  opportunity  to  turn  the  school  around. 
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Gradually,  and  little  by  little  as  the  result  of  some  hard  work, 
we  gained  more  and  more  of  the  absolutely  crucial  community  sup- 
port. We  had  people  coming  to  our  campus  and  assisting  us  without 
any  kind  of  compensation;  everything  from  planting  trees  to  work- 
ing in  the  dorms  and  working  in  our  academic  program.  The  stu- 
dents began  to  realize  that  in  fact  there  was  an  interest  in  them. 

Historically,  they  were  sent  away  from  home.  It  doesn't  take 
long,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  youngster  to  realize  that  they  are  not 
wanted.  When  you  have  it  in  your  head  that  you  are  not  wanted, 
it  is  predictable  that  they  are  going  to  act  up  and  cause  difficulty 
and  be  an  unbelievable  problem.  In  many  cases,  that  is  the  only 
way  they  know  how  to  respond.  Little  by  little,  we  have  developed 
a  more  positive  attitude. 

With  our  kids  from  Santa  Fe  and  our  kids  in  the  pueblo  commu- 
nity, athletics  is  very  important.  I  love  athletics  myself.  Those  kids 
play  ball  all  summer  long  in  their  communities.  We  worked  on  an 
athletic  program  and  very  recently  we  have  won  State  baseball 
championships  and  we  have  won  State  basketball  championships. 
I  will  tell  you  that  Indian  people,  more  than  any  other  group  I  am 
familiar  with— if  you  have  a  team  that  is  winning,  they  will  come 
from  miles  around  to  support  the  team.  Once  you  have  them  in 
your  school  and  yoM  have  them  following  your  program  it  is  much 
easier  to  involve  them  in  other  things  that  have  to  do  with  curricu- 
lum development  and  that  have  to  do  with  more  particular  roles  in 
regards  to  strengthening  the  school  program. 

You  are  familiar  with  our  exchange  program,  an  opportunity  for 
our  kids  to  go  to  Hawaii  and  be  part  of  the  Kamehameha  School 
and  for  those  kids  to  come  to  our  school;  for  our  kids  to  go  to  India 
and  have  some  of  the  Dalai  Lama's  kids  come  to  our  school.  This 
develops  a  sense  of  similarity  between  students.  It  develops  a  sense 
also  of  differences.  I  have  had  kids  who  have  come  to  the  east  coast 
to  participate  in  summer  school  programs  and  when  they  come 
back  they  tell  me,  "Mr.  Abeyta,  our  school  is  a  joke.  Do  you  know 
have  any  idea  of  the  number  of  hours  that  students  at  Andover 
have  to  study  to  prepare  for  an  assignment?" 

Just  a  few  years  ago  we  had  a  school  walkout  because  we  were 
demanding  1.5  hours  a  day  of  study  hall.  I  think  that  once  students 
see  what  other  students  are  doing  and  understand  more  clearly 
that  work  is  a  critical  part  of  success  that  you  begin  to  see  people 
buying  in— when  you  get  to  a  point  of  students  seeing  other  stu- 
dents going  out  and  succeeding— an  onportimity  for  students  to 
come  to  hearings  like  this  one  to  hear  of  the  difficulties  we  are  con- 
fronted with— they  are  stimulated  with  a  desire  to  work  harder. 

Mr.  Chairman,  70  percent,  of  my  kids  are  going  on  to  college.  The 
students  that  are  here  are  not  the  valedictorians  or  the  salutatori- 
ans  of  our  graduating  class  this  year.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  typi- 
cal of  our  senior  class.  We  had  93  kids  that  graduated.  There  were 
better  than  3,000  people  who  came  to  our  graduation.  There  is  a 
sense  of  pride  that  is  emerging. 

The  19  pueblos  that  contract  for  the  operation  of  the  school  had 
their  governors  in  attendance.  Senator  Dominici  has  been  a  speak- 
er at  our  graduations.  Congressman  Richardson  has  been  there. 
Senator  Bingaman  has  been  there.  The  governor  from  our  State 
has  been  there.  All  that  comes  together  in  a  way  that  kids  begin 
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to  sense  that  there  is  a  responsibility.  There  are  people  that  in  fact 
care.  But  basic  to  it  all  is  that  I  must  make  a  difference.  I  need 
to  make  a  commitment. 

It  is  not  easy.  And  I  don't  want  for  a  second  to  pretend  or  have 
anybody  think  that  it  is  a  perfect  place.  Yes,  we  still  have  difficul- 
ties. As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  recently  at  one  of  our  parent  meet- 
ings when  I  was  talking  about  things  we  want  to  propose  for  next 
year,  one  of  the  parents  was  quick  to  point  out,  figuratively,  that 
the  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  was  a  truck  going  out 
of  control  downhill  and  that  our  initial  task  was  to  put  on  the 
brakes  and  stop  it,  and  then  to  carefully  turn  the  truck  around,  but 
not  too  fast,  because  it  would  be  likely  to  turn  over,  and  that  pres- 
ently we  are  just  getting  to  point  zero  with  what  we  have.  We  are 
just  at  the  horizon  and  somehow  or  other  we  need  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  tasks  are  still  tremendous  and  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
need  for  support  and  help. 

In  my  opinion,  the  help  that  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
i.s  the  encouragement  of  students,  to  help  in  getting  everyone  to  re- 
alize that  they  have  a  responsibility.  Once  again,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
think  the  Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility,  but  I  think 
that  parents  have  a  responsibility  also.  When  my  kids  get  into 
trouble,  I  usually  send  them  home  and  require  that  the  parents 
come  back  with  the  kids  so  th^t  we  can  all  sit  down  together. 

I  am  a  little  confused  about  my  designation.  Some  people  say  I 
am  on-reservation,  but  in  fact  I  am  not  on-reservation.  People  say 
you  are  off-reservation  and  in  a  sense  we  are.  We  are  very,  very 
fortunate  in  Santa  Fe.  We  have  kids  coming  from  Zuni  3  or  4  hours 
away;  we  have  kids  coming  from  Towson  and  north;  I  have  Hopi 
youngsters  coming  from  Arizona;  as  a  result  of  some  intervention 
by  Congressman  Richardson,  I  have  some  Navajo  kids  coming  to 
our  school;  we  have  quite  a  variety.  But  in  regard  to  all  of  them, 
when  a  parent  can't  come,  we  try  to  find  a  couple  dollars  so  that 
it  is  possible,  if  they  choose. 

But  the  whole  point  of  it — and  I  don't  mean  to  make  it  sound  like 
an  oversimplification — I  have  for  the  record  testimony  that  is  in  a 
bit  more  detail — ^but  what  it  boils  down  to  is  responsibility,  accept- 
ance of  that  responsibility,  and  execution  of  that  responsibility  oy 
everyone  concerned.  Once  you  are  able  to  turn  that  truck  around 
and  get  it  to  point  zero  and  you  begin  to  shift  the  balance — at  one 
point  I  think  it  was  80  percent  of  our  kids  drinking  every  day,  com- 
ing into  the  office  drunk  making  demands — shifting  that  to  a  point 
where  we  have  80  percent  that  are  trying  hard  and  the  20  percent 
are  beginning  to  follow.  I  think  over  a  period  of  time  we  are  going 
to  look  at  even  more  success. 

With  regard  to  needs  that  we  have,  funding  is  important.  It  is 
critical.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  is  more  important  how  it  is  adminis- 
tered, I  don't  have  fault  with  Mr,  Tippeconnic  and  how  the  Bureau 
funds  our  programs,  but  there  must  be  something  done.  At  the 
present  time,  I  have  hired  staff  for  the  next  year,  but  we  have  no 
idea  about  the  amount  of  money  we  are  going  to  receive.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  won't  have  an  allocation  that  is  definite  until  Janu- 
ary, February,  or  March  of  next  year. 

If  you  want  consistency  with  regard  to  staff— and  people  agree 
that  staff  is  a  critical  part  of  an  organization — you  have  to  be  able 
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to  provide  some  kind  of  security  that  you're  going  to  be  around. 
TTiat  is  very  difficult  to  do  now.  We  project  budgets,  we  do  our  best 
to  estimate  what  our  costs  are  going  to  be,  but  in  fact  that  system 
is  inadequate  and  it  compromises  all  of  us  with  regard  to  how  a 
program  should  be  run. 

I  wish  there  was  a  system  within  the  Bureau  where  incentive 
money  might  be  set  aside  and  allow  people  locally  to  come  up  with 
some  ideas.  It  is  not  my  agenda  to  compete  or  conflict  with  anyone 
with  regard  to  needs  as  they  see  them  and  solutions  as  they  per- 
ceive them.  We  have  our  set  of  problems.  We  have  some  ideas 
about  things  we  would  like  to  do.  We  need  some  support  in  terms 
of  an  efficient  system  for  administering  the  budget.  We  need  more 
money  for  our  program  to  succeed. 

A  concept  of  site-based  research  is  something  we  have  been  pro- 
moting and  something  we  are  doing  now  that  has  produced  some 
success.  Essentially,  that  means  that  teachers  and  people  who 
work  in  the  dormitory — ^who  to  this  point,  in  my  opinion,  have  real- 
ly been  neglected  in  terms  of  having  any  kind  of  sense  for  what 
might  work — those  people  need  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  define 
a  problem,  to  look  at  some  strategies,  and  be  encouraged  to  solve 
it  onsite. 

I  think  those  initiatives  need  to  be  supported  by  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Our  guys  don't  have  to  go  away  to  a  university  across  the 
country.  The  universities  need  to  have  some  incentive  to  come  to 
us  and  to  work  with  us  on  issues  that  are  important  to  us  onsite. 
If  those  solutions  work,  they  need  to  be  shared  with  the  rest  of  the 
schools  and  to  anyone  else  who  wants  to  take  a  look  at  them. 

Right  now  we  have  an  extraordinary  relationship  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  As  part  of  our  graduation  ceremony  this  past 
year,  seven  people  received  their  master's  degree,  and  they  did  it 
in  Santa  Fe  on  our  campus  working  on  topics  and  issues,  preparing 
papers  that  related  to  the  needs  of  our  school.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised what  that  does  for  morale. 

If  we  are  not  able  to  pay  people,  there  are  programs  of  incentive 
that  encourage  people  and  conversations  concerning  interest  in  pro- 
fessional development  and  real  respect  with  regard  to  the  ideas  and 
opinions  of  stafi  and  faculty.  We  don't  need  people  from  across  the 
country  to  come  down  and  tell  us  what  they  think  might  be  the  so- 
lution. We  need  to  take  some  responsibility.  We  need  to  accept 
some  responsibility  and  we  need  to  assert  ourselves  in  i  ^gard  to 
addressing  some  of  these  needs  that  are  important. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  simply  say  that  every  school 
is  a  little  different.  Indian  people  across  the  country  are  different. 
I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  particular  solution  that  is  going  to 
solve  the  problem  for  us  all.  I  think  that  the  responsibility  is  local 
and  I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  of  us  to  recommend 
things  that  might  be  a  solution  to  us  and  get  people  to  respond  and 
help  us,  and  give  us  a  period  of  time  to  do  that. 

I  hope  that  there  would  be  agreement  that  the  days  of  people 
coming  from  the  outside  and  saying  "This  is  what  you  need  to  do 
and  this  is  how  you  need  to  do  it"  are  gone.  1  hope  that  more  and 
more  Indian  people  are  respected  as  being  capable,  that  Indian  peo- 
ple are  appreciated  as  having  insight  regarding  the  education  of 
their  chilaren. 
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Throughout  the  country,  certainly  in  the  pueblo  community,  the 
language  and  the  culture  is  alive.  It  may  be  struggling  a  little,  but 
it  is  alive.  It  is  directly  related  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  edu- 
cation program  in  our  communities  that  has  existed  for  hundreds 
of  years.  There  are  principles  of  education  that  we  need  to  open 
ourselves  to  so  that  when  kids  come  through  our  school  program 
there  is  a  familiarity  and  something  they  recognize  and  our  com- 
munities can  see  that  there  is  value. 

Parental  involvement  isn't  inviting  them  to  a  meeting  once  a 
month  and  sitting  down  and  drinking  coffee  and  having  donuts  and 
reporting  to  them  about  what  we  are  going  to  do.  CJommunity  in- 
volvement has  to  do  with  making  people  feel  that  they  are  a  part 
of  the  school  community,  that  they  have  a  responsibility,  and  that 
if  they  neglect  that  responsibility  we  are  not  going  to  succeed.  No 
one  can  succeed  by  themselves.  There  must  be  a  commitment  by 
everyone  involved  regarding  the  education  of  our  children. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  this  opportunity.  We  appreciate 

it. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Abeyta  appears  in  appendix.] 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Abeyta. 

About  5  or  6  years  ago  I  was  on  your  campus  at  a  time  when 
your  school  was  selected  as  the  No.  1  school  in  the  Nation.  I  gather 
that  it  still  continues  to  bear  that  distinction. 

Mr.  Abeyta.  Mr.  Chairman,  every  year  our  seniors  leave  us  and 
a  new  group  of  kids  come  in.  Every  year  is  a  challenge.  I  would 
like  to  think  that  we  are  still  continuing  in  the  tradition  of  those 
kids  that  have  left  us,  but  every  year — as  all  these  people  will  at- 
test to — is  a  challenge.  We  have  new  kids  coming  in  each  year. 

I  have  good  kids  with  me  today.  I  would  hope  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  have  a  chance  to  visit  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  My  first  question  to  the  panel  is.  Which  is  bet- 
ter? Grant  or  BIA  schools? 

Mr.  Abeyta.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  you  consider 
ownership  as  a  condition  for  responsibility  that  a  grant  and  con- 
tract school  lends  itself  to  that  sense  of  responsibility  and  owner- 
ship. 

I  think  historically  a  lot  of  Indian  people  have  looked  at  the 
school  svstem  as  belonging  to  someone  else  and  therefore  there  is 
not  a  role  for  them  there.  Through  a  contract  and  through  a  grant, 
a  tribe  accepts  responsibility  that  is  laid  out  in  a  document.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  there  is  an  ...aluation  done  and  either  it  has  suc- 
ceeded or  it  has  failed. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  ownership  and  thus  a  sense 
of  responsibility  makes  for  a  positive  institution. 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  agree  with  that.  I  think 
that  ownership  in  the  school  certainly  does  make  a  difference.  I 
would  dare  to  say  that  some  of  the  off-reservation — Mr.  Abe3rta  is 
very  fortunate  that  most  of  his  students  come  from  within  a  150- 
mile  radius,  which  lends  itself  to  a  very  effective  situation  where 
he  can  communicate  and  bring  parents  in.  Many  of  our  kids  come 
from  hundreds  or  thousands  oi  miles  away. 

But  I  think  that  ownership  with  everybody  involved — ^the  tribe, 
the  staff,  the  students — makes  a  great  deal  of  difference.  And  that 
can  be  done.  There  are  some  things  like  that  happening  within  our 
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off-reservation  boarding  schools  that  are  operated  by  the  Bureau 
also. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  comments  as  to  which  is  preferable, 
grant  or  BIA? 

Mr.  Belkham.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  probably  the  call 
that  the  school  board  makes.  They  have  the  option  to  go  for  a  grant 
school  if  they  so  desire.  In  some  cases,  like  Flandreau,  they  have 
not  opted  to  exercise  that  option  mainly  because  of  the  distance  the 
school  board  members  come  from  and  the  student  body. 

By  the  same  token,  they  are  working  for  the  ownership  that  we 
all  agree  is  so  important  to  an  institution,  but  it  is  the  school 
board's  call  whether  to  go  for  a  grant  or  BIA  school. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  important  to  compare  Santa 
Fe  with  the  Flandreau? 

Mr.  Belkham.  There  are  some  comparisons  you  could  make. 
There  would  be  some  that  would  be  difficult  to  make.  I  think  it 
goes  back  to  the  profile  of  the  student  body  which  makes  the  com- 
parisons difficult  to  carry  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  gather  that  all  of  you  will  suggest  that  the 
funding  is  a  basic  problem. 

Ms.  Gross.  May  I  make  a  statement? 

The  Chairman.  Please  do. 

Ms.  Gross.  We  are  thoroughly  committed  to  our  program  and  we 
have  gone  through  all  our  resources  and  networked  with  everybody 
we  can  network  with.  Parents  are  a  problem  where  we  are  from  be- 
cause many  of  our  children  either  don't  have  parents  or  are  wards 
of  the  court  or  have  been  placed  there  by  social  services  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  We  have  exhausted  all  our  resources. 

I  feel  sometimes  in  hearing  comments  made  that  if  we  just  go 
back  and  tighten  our  belts  a  little  harder  and  lift  ourselves  up  a 
little  higher,  if  we  can  just  work  a  little  harder  we  could  accom- 
plish more.  We  are  at  that  point  where  we  are  accomplishing  as 
much  as  we  can  with  our  kids.  We  need  to  invest  all  our  energy 
and  time  into  these  children  so  that  they  can  go  out  and  become 
working  adults  in  the  community.  We  do  not  have  enough  re- 
sources at  our  disposal  to  accomplish  that.  We  do  not  have  enough 
resources  to  heal  them  emotionally  and  physically.  We  are  using 
everything  that  we  have  over  100  percent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  an  admissions  policy  that  would  compel 
you  to  take  every  student  that  applies,  or  do  you  have  the  flexibil- 
ity of  denying  admission? 

Mr.  Belkham.  We  have  the  flexibility  of  den3ring  the  admission. 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  read  you  the  criteria  for  admis- 
sion. 

Under  the  social  criteria,  the  child  will  be  accepted  if  he  is  re- 
jected or  neglected,  the  well-being  was  in  peril  due  to  family  behav- 
ioral problems,  has  behavioral  problems  too  difficult  for  solution  by 
family  or  local  resources,  or  has  siblings  or  other  close  relatives  en- 
rolled who  would  be  adversely  affected  by  separation.  Those  are  the 
social  criteria. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  those,  in  many  cases,  it  is  pretty  difficult 
to  deny  a  great  majority  of  the  students  under  those  social  criteria 
if  the  child  is  being  referred.  Very  few  of  the  children  are  being  re- 
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ferred  for  educational  criteria.  Some  of  these  educational  criteria 
are  kind  of  outdated,  I  believe. 

If  the  school  is  severely  overcrowded,  they  are  accepted  if  they 
do  not  offer  the  student's  grade— for  example,  if  there  is  not  a 
ninth  grade  at  their  community — exceeds  1.5  walking  distance  to 
a  school  or  a  bus,  do  not  offer  special  vocational  preparatory  train- 
ing necessary  for  gainful  employment,  do  not  offer  adequate  provi- 
sions to  meet  the  academic  deficiencies  or  linguistic  cultural  dif- 
ferences. 

The  Chairman.  So  most  of  your  students  have  been  admitted  for 
social  reasons? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  would  say  that  80  to  90  percent  are  admitted  for  so- 
cial reasons. 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Gross,  what  is  your  policy? 

Ms.  Gross.  Our  policy  is  to  accept  children  on  social  reasons.  We 
do  no"^  accept  children  for  academic  reasons  only. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Abeyta. 

Mr.  Abeyta.  Our  only  criteria  is  that  a  kid  wants  to  come  there. 
There  are  no  admission  criteria.  I  might  point  out  that  the  number 
of  special  ed  kids  is  going  up  and  up  and  up  at  our  school.  But  still 
the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  criteria. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  an  admissions  committee  cross-section 
across  campus,  and  we  only  admit  those  kids  that  we  think  we  can 
help. 

The  Chairman.  As  part  of  your  policy,  do  you  have  the  right  to 
reject  a  child  and  dismiss  him? 

Mr.  Belkham.  Back  to  the  admissions,  we  also  have  a  committee 
that  looks  at  them.  Last  year  I  think  it  was  between  45  and  50  ap- 
plications that  we  reviev/ed  and  sent  back  and  told  them  that  we 
did  not  feel  that  at  the  particular  time  they  applied  that  we  could 
meet  their  academic  or  social  needs.  In  most  cases,  it  was  a  social 
need. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  dismiss  a  student? 
Mr.  Belkham.  We  can  suspend  a  student  for  a  period  of  time, 
and  we  do  that  occasionally  after  they  have  had  due  process. 
The  Chairman.  But  no  dismissal? 

Mr.  Belkham.  It  could  be  a  permanent  dismissal  if  they  do  some- 
thing like  a  felony  or  something  like  that.  Then  we  might  go  for 
an  expulsion  rather  than  a  suspension. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Gray.  Going  back  to  the  admissions  criteria,  in  many  cases, 
the  referring  social  workers  and  education  staff  on  the  reserva- 
tions—whether they  be  BIA  or  IHS  or  tribal  employees— oflen  don't 
give  us  the  adequate  information  we  need  to  make  some  decision 
as  to  whether  to  accept  or  reject  a  student.  Often  they  will  give  us 
just  enough  information  to  accept  the  kids,  then  once  they  get 
there  and  the  student  gets  into  mischief,  we  will  see  that  they  have 
a  lot  of  other  needs.  We  find  out  that  they  aren't  always  truthful 
with  us. 

In  some  cases,  some  of  the  kids  are  referred  to  the  school  by  a 
court  system  or  a  juvenile  probation  officer.  They  will  give  them 
the  choice  of  reform  school  or  a  boarding  school.  So  in  many  cases, 
it  is  a  sort  of  dumping  ground. 
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I  would  like  to  agree  with  Mr.  Belkham.  Yes,  we  can  suspend 
students.  In  some  cases,  if  the  situation  is  serious  enough  we  can 
expel  a  student.  We  do  give  that  information  to  our  school  boards. 

In  our  situation,  with  our  drug  and  alcohol  program,  we  have  a 
policy  that  says  that  if  the  student  is  in  non-compliance  with  his 
drug  and  alcohol  program,  then  he  is  administratively  released,  or 
sent  home.  I  have  a  system  whereby  if  a  kid  keeps  drinking,  fight- 
ing, and  raising  cain  on  campus,  then  we  send  him  home  But  I 
have  a  program  whereby  we  contact  the  drug  and  alcohol  agency 
m  the  local  community  and  get  the  student  plugged  into  that  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  had  children  sent  home  as  many  as  five  times.  We  have 
a  number  of  children  who  have  dramatically  changed  the  behavior 
attitude,  academic  standing-^the  whole  bit— because  of  our  policy 
with  our  drug  and  alcohol  program.  We  have  had  kids  who  have 
been  faihng  all  their  classes  and  go  through  our  drug  and  alcohol 
program  and  therapy  and  so  forth  and  come  back.  If  they  don't 
comply  with  the  program,  they  are  sent  home.  We  allow  them  to 
come  back  if  they  can  maintain  verifiable  sobriety  or  are  off  drugs 
for  a  semester.  We  have  been  very  successful  in  many  of  those 
cases  with  many  of  those  students. 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Gross,  do  you  have  a  policy  of  expulsion*? 

Ms.  Gross.  We  have  a  policy  on  admissions,  suspension,  and  ex- 
pulsion, which  IS  required.  We  don't  expel  our  students.  If  we  find 
that  we  have  a  student  that  we  cannot  work  with,  we  contact  the 
sending  agency  on  the  reservation  and  work  with  them  in  placing 
the  child  someplace  else,  usually  a  residential  treatment  center  of 
some  tyije  or  mental  health  services.  These  children  are  far  and 
tew.  1  think  this  process  has  been  used  on  five  or  six  children  over 
the  last  5  years  But  we  do  work  with  the  sending  agency,  they  are 
just  not  expelled. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Abeyta. 

Mr.  Abeyta.  We  dismiss  kids.  We  dismiss  them  if  we  get  to  a 
point  that  through  their  behavior  they  are  demonstrating  that  they 
don  t  want  to  be  a  part  of  our  program.  But  the  interesting  thing 
is  that  within  a  semester  they  are  eligible  to  reapply.  And  we  do 
get  kids  that  reapply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  had  kids  10  and 
l^  years  that  we  dismissed  that  are  now  bringing  their  kids  and 
^^S^r'^^i  I  want  my  son  or  daughter  to  be  a  part  of  your  program." 

We  do  dismiss  Idds.  This  last  year  I  suspect  we  dismissed  about 
seven  kids.  But  they  are  all  applying  for  readmission  this  next 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  a  policy  of  expulsion,  suspension,  and  pro- 
bation. We  have  a  review  board  that  the  students  sit  on  along  with 
stall  members.  Depending  on  the  severity  of  the  violation,  normally 
^ythmg  that  is  detrimental  to  that  student  or  the  students  around 
them— violence,  weapons,  anything  of  that  nature— will  normally 
^      review  board  and  they  will  be  suspended. 

The  Chairman.  Do  all  of  your  schools  have  waiting  lists  for  ad- 
mission.^ 

Mr.  Gray.  We  do  at  Chemawa.  We  don't  admit  every  child.  This 
last  year  we  accepted  414  students  and  we  turned  a  number  away 
for  the  mere  fact  that  our  facility  can  accommodate  approximately 
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400  students.  Some  of  the  kids  that  we  turned  away,  we  did  dis- 
cover had  problems  that  we  couldn't  address  with  the  programs  we 
had  at  the  school. 

Ms.  Gross.  We  have  a  waiting  list.  Our  enrollment  went  from 
161  a  year  ago  to  181  this  year.  We  had  a  waiting  list  last  year 
and  there  were  students  we  couldn't  take  in.  We  do  screen  our  stu- 
dents as  best  we  can,  but  social  sarvices  and  other  officers  on  the 
reservations  have  a  unique  way  of  waiting  these  social  summaries 
up  so  that  we  don't  know  the  whole  story  on  the  child. 

Mr.  Abeyta.  At  the  present  time,  we  are  full  for  next  year.  There 
is  no  space  available.  We  do  have  a  waiting  list  and  it  will  grow 
between  now  and  the  beginning  of  school  and  August. 

Mr.  Taylor.  This  last  year  we  had  710  applications  to  attend 
Sherman  Indian  High  School  and  we  only  accepted  450.  We  could 
have  accommodated  about  510.  As  soon  as  the  enrollment  was 
closed,  we  established  a  list  of  applications  for  this  coming  fall.  We 
have  approximately  40  applications  on  file  right  now  for  next  fall. 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Gross  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  all  very 
much  for  sharing  your  wisdom  with  us.  We  hope  that  as  a  result 
it  will  improve  the  situation. 

Now  may  I  call  upon  the  following:  the  vice  president  of  the  BIA 
Council  of  the  Portland  Area,  Mr.  Patrick  Melendy;  the  chairman 
of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Tribal  Council  of  North  Dakota  and  board 
member  of  the  Wahpeton  Indian  Boarding  School  Board,  Hon. 
Richard  LaFramboise;  a  student  of  Sequoyali  Indian  High  School 
of  Oklahoma,  Ms.  Tammy  Lowe;  a  student  of  Riverside  Indian 
High  School  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Sheldon  Holder;  and  board  member 
of  the  Flandreau  Indian  School  Board  of  Flandreau,  SD,  Ms.  Cyn- 
thia Kipp. 

Mr.  Melendy. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICK  MELENDY,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  BIA 
COUNCIL  (PORTLAND  AREA),  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES;  AND  HOME  LIVING  ASSISTANT, 
CHEMAWA  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  CHEMAWA,  OR 

Mr.  Melendy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
allow  me  to  introduce  myself.  I  am  Patrick  Melendy,  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  Hoopa  Tribe  of  northern  California.  I  currently 
serve  as  the  vice  president  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Council 
of  Consolidated  Locals  of  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees and  as  the  president  for  the  Oregon  Federation  of  Federal 
Employees. 

During  the  regular  school  year  at  Chemawa,  where  I  work,  I  am 
employed  as  a  home  living  assistant  working  in  the  residential  pro- 
gram. I  worked  in  the  school's  dormitories  briefly  in  1972  and  have 
returned  to  work  in  the  dormitories  since  December  1985.  I  am  one 
of  those  employees  that  work  right  in  the  trenches  every  day  with 
the  kids  from  3  to  12  midnight  in  the  residentisd  program.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  hear  some  of  the  comments  that  have  been  set  forth 
so  far  this  morning. 

The  purpose  of  my  statement  is  to  help  this  committee  assess  the 
performance  of  boarding  schools  in  accomplishing  their  missions. 
This  hearing  could  not  come  at  a  more  opportune  time  for  the  four 
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remaining  ofT-reservation  boarding  schools  are  at  the  crossroads  of 
survival. 

In  terms  of  the  mission  of  the  schools,  I  agree  with  many  of  the 
comments  that  have  been  brought  forth  this  morning.  The  mission 
of  ORB  schools  is  changing  dramatically.  We  have  an  increasing 
number  of  at-risk  students  that  are  now  attending  our  schools.  But 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  which  path  we  should  take. 

I  know,  for  instance,  at  my  school  that  we  have  struggled  over 
the  last  4  years  to  determine  whether  we  were  going  to  remain  a 
4-year  high  school,  become  an  alternative  school,  or  go  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  And  during  that  time  period  there  was  a  lot  of  con- 
troversy, a  lot  of  conflict,  and  a  lot  of  dissention. 

Fortunately  for  us,  our  mission  is  now  directed  at  becoming  an 
alternative  school  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  at-risk  students. 
The  new  mission  resulted  from  many  employee  meetings,  training 
sessions,  and  workshops.  The  school's  mission  had  to  be  narrowed 
to  focus  on  a  particular  t3rpe  of  student  needs.  It  is  clear  to  many 
people  that  programs  and  services  required  to  meet  the  at-risk  be- 
havior of  students  must  become  more  specialized,  they  will  cost 
more,  c  ^mand  more  resources,  and  require  cooperative  labor-man- 
agement relations. 

ORB  schools  are  going  through  a  difficult  transition  as  they  en- 
roll an  increasing  number  of  students  who  are  identified  as  at-risk 
and  at  a  time  when  money  for  programs  is  limited.  Budget  con- 
straints and  student  needs  are  forcing  all  ORB  schools  to  redefine 
their  missions  and  redesign  their  academic  and  residential  pro- 
grams. The  union's  recommendation  on  the  subject  of  school  mis- 
sions would  be  that  ORB  schools  narrow  their  mission  statements 
in  order  to  focus  on  the  most  important  educational  and  residential 
needs  of  those  students. 

In  terms  of  assessing  the  performance  of  ORB  schools  in  accom- 
plishing their  missions,  I  understand  that  assessing  the  perform- 
ance of  ORB  schools  is  an  activity  regularly  carried  out  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Indian  Education  Programs.  This  assessment  process  is  con- 
ducted via  a  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  each  ORB  school. 

The  school  that  I  work  at  has  had  three  such  monitoring  and 
evaluations  over  the  last  4  years.  These  monitoring  and  evaluation 
reviews  are  conducted  by  individuals  who  are  respected  educational 
professionals,  many  of  them  Indian  people  themselves.  They  pro- 
vide good  information  regarding  the  peifoimance  of  ORB  schools. 
The  recommendations  in  these  reviews  describe  remedial  actions 
that  can  help  to  clarify  a  school's  mission  and  provide  direction  in 
the  redesigning  of  the  programs  for  students. 

However,  what  happens  with  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
OIEP  evaluations?  How  do  ORB  schools  show  that  they  prepare 
and  implement  comprehensive  plans  to  meet  such  recommenda- 
tions? 

One  recent  monitoring  and  evaluation  report  stated: 

Whether  this  review  impacts  changes  or  brings  about  improvements  in  existing 
processes  will  remain  to  be  seen.  Given  the  history  of  past  reviews  conducted  within 
the  last  5  year»,  the  tendency  has  been  that  tiiere  have  been  no  gains  or  rec- 
ommended changes  have  been  stuck  within  the  bureaucratic  process. 
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If  the  problems  which  existed  in  1980  are  still  one  and  the  same 
as  problems  voiced  in  January  1994,  any  review  conducted  is  mere- 
ly an  exercise  in  futility. 

Does  self-monitoring  by  OIEP  work?  Or  should  the  process  be  re- 
vised to  assure  that  findings  and  recommendations  receive  proper 
response?  The  union  would  recommend  in  this  point  that  all  ORBS 
monitoring  and  evaluation  findings  be  mandatorily  followed  up  on 
by  the  evaluating  team  that  did  the  evaluation  within  12  months 
filter  a  monitoring  and  evaluation  report  has  been  released  to  as- 
sure that  a  repcjrt  of  findings  has  been  prepared. 

Most  recently,  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians  passed 
a  resolution  regarding  monitoring  and  evaluation  at  the  school 
where  I  work.  They  have  a  concern.  I  know  that  you  are  familiar 
with  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians.  They  do  not  pass 
resolutions  unless  they  have  researched  the  situation  and  feel  se- 
cure in  what  they  are  doing.  As  I  said,  they  have  expressed  major 
concerns.  Copies  of  the  resolution  will  be  made  available  to  the 
committee. 

There  have  been  other  reports — and  Mr.  Gray  mentioned  this — 
that  have  been  done  over  tne  last  10  years.  They  are  very  thor- 
ough. Some  of  those  I  have  loc/ked  at  give  many  recommendations. 
When  those  of  us  who  work  in  the  trenches  become  aware  of  these 
reports,  we  always  have  anticipation  that  there  will  be  change,  that 
improvements  will  be  made,  that  working  conditions  will  become 
better,  that  we  can.  more  effectively  serve  our  students.  And  when 
those  changes  don't  take  place  aftier  we  are  aware  that  such  work 
has  gone  on,  we  tend  to  get  very  disillusioned.  Some  of  us  become 
somewhat  apathetic  about  believing  that  there  is  going  to  be  any 
change  in  the  future. 

So  I  think  it  is  extremely  important  for  OIEP  and  for  the  com- 
mittee to  take  a  look  at  what  happens  when  so  much  effort,  money, 
and  time  is  spent  during  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  process 
and  what  happens  to  those  recommendations. 

In  terms  of  the  academic  and  residential  programs,  students  who 
are  at-risk  and  behind  academically  need  a  longer  school  day  ac- 
companied by  specialized  programs  outside  the  traditional  school 
hours.  At  least  one  ORB  school  has  adopted  a  21st  century  board- 
ing school  program  which  includes  a  school  site-based  council  that 
has  broad  employee  and  student  representation.  That  is  the  school 
I  come  from. 

This  site-based  council  is  now  in  the  process  of  developing  an  al- 
ternative education  program  that  will  integrate  traditional  aca- 
demic services  with  nontraditional  academic  settings  and  work  to- 
ward an  outcome-based  educational  model.  Such  a  program  pro- 
vides a  realistic  approach  for  meeting  the  social  and  educational 
needs  of  at-risk  students. 

Indian  education  specialists  have  recognized  the  need  to  improve 
student  services  in  residential  programs.  We  have  heard  much  of 
that  already  this  morning.  In  years  past,  residential  program  staff* 
were  expected  to  provide  only  the  most  basic  of  services  such  as 
student  accountability,  teaching  a  student  about  room  care,  per- 
sonal hygiene,  or  settling  a  minor  dispute. 

Today,  the  duties  of  a  residential  employee  are  complex  and  de- 
mand more  education  and  skill  development  related  to  adolescents 
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and  how  to  respond  to  at-risk  behavior.  The  16  hours  the  dorm 
staff  spend  with  students  today  demands  that  they  are  able  to  rec- 
ognize, counsel,  document,  followup,  report,  and  refer  at-risk  be- 
haviors. Incidents  of  drug  use,  alcohol  abuse,  fights,  assaults,  dam- 
age to  school  property,  and  student  absenteeism  are  common  occur- 
rences in  some  URB  schools.  And  we  have  heard  a  little  bit  about 
that  in  earlier  testimony. 

If  you  can  imagine  a  single  staff  being  in  a  dorm  with  up  to  50 
students  at  one  time,  it  becomes  quite  overwhelming.  The  employ- 
ees end  up  feeling  as  if  they  are  only  warehousing  students. 

Because  adequate  staffing  and  programs  are  unavailable  in  aca- 
demic and  residential  departments,  ORB  schools  often  lose  a  dra- 
matic number  of  their  total  enrollment  before  the  end  of  each 
school  year.  We  must  ask:  What  happens  annually  to  the  hundreds 
of  students  who  leave  ORB  schools  before  the  school  year  is  com- 
pleted? How  will  they  impact  the  future  of  their  tribes  and  tribal 
resources?  Granted,  we  have  our  success  stories.  But  we  also  lose 
a  tremendous  amount  of  our  students. 

In  reference  to  a  report  on  the  mental  health  needs  of  students 
in  ORB  schools,  a  psychologist  for  the  Portland  Area  states  that 
many  of  these  students  return  to  their  home  environments  lacking 
any  new  skills  to  deal  with  their  environment.  Many  students  will 
end  up  with  a  rnarginal  existence.  Many  will  continue  inappropri- 
ate benavior  until  they  become  institutional  patients  or  inmates  in 
our  jails  and  prisons.  This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  Indian  youth 
if  we  are  unable  to  reform  and  revitalize  programs  within  the  off 
reservation  boarding  schools. 

Residential  programs  for  ORB  schools  are  woefully  short  of 
trained  staff  and  resources.  While  residentisd  staff  are  expected  to 
be  accountable  for  students  up  to  16  hours  a  day,  we  are  the  least 
trained  and  the  lowest  paid  of  all  ORB  employees.  Higher  edu- 
cation and  certification  requirements  must  be  set  for  new  hires  in 
residential  programs. 

All  existing  residential  staff  must  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
education  and  certification  in  order  to  improve  skills  in  working 
with  at-risk  students.  Salary  scales  for  residential  staff  must  be  set 
at  a  fair  level  so  as  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified  individuals. 

Residential  staffing  ratios  are  currently  unacceptable.  BIA  stand- 
ards allow  for  one  staff  to  50  students.  At  some  schools,  maybe  that 
is  not  so  bad  when  they  have  a  doimitory  or  a  barracks-type  set- 
ting. Maybe  they  can  adljust  their  handle  to  that.  But  in  our  situa- 
tion, we  are  set  up  in  a  cottage  style  dorm  with  three  different  lev- 
els, a  donn  style  more  like  you  would  have  at  a  community  college. 
It  is  very  hard  to  monitor  and  be  aware  of  what  is  happening  with 
the  students. 

An  average  ratio  during  peak  enrollment  can  run  as  high  as  1 
staff  to  40  f.'  adents,  occasionally  reaching  1  to  50,  as  I  mentioned. 
One  ORB  school  staff  has  stated  that  her  school's  residential  pro- 
gram has  ratios  as  high  as  1  to  80.  If  residential  programs  are  to 
be  effective,  adequate  staffing  levels  must  be  established  and  en- 
forced. 

The  union  would  recommend  in  these  instances  that  the  sidebar 
agreement  under  article  40  of  the  educational  personnel  system  of 
the  master  agreement  between  the  union  and  the  BIA  be  imple- 
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mented  immediately.  The  union  also  recommends  that  standards 
for  dormitory  staff  to  student  ratios  be  changed  to  a  minimum  of 
2  dorm  staff  and  1  coxmselling  tech  for  every  30  students. 

The  side  bar  would  allow  development  of  a  sequential  curriculum 
plan  to  upgrade  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  ability  levels  of  BIA  em- 
ployees  who  work  with  at-risk  students  in  the  residential  program. 
The  side  bar  would  also  provide  dorm  employees  an  opportunity  to 
increase  salaries  in  accordance  with  educational  attainment.  Im- 
proved staffing  ratios  would  allow  residential  departments  to  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  goals,  therapeutic,  and  other  specialized  pro- 
grams. 

The  union  believes  that  the  21st  century  program  approach  will 
allow  at-risk  students  to  obtain  the  type  of  individualized  open  en- 
rollment education  required  to  meet  their  needs.  Tlierefore,  the 
union  recommends  the  establishment  of  21st  century  boarding 
school  programs  and  site  councils  for  each  school. 

Site  councils  are  important.  They  would  provide  the  employee 
and  student  representation  that  is  needed  to  allow  them  to  partici- 
pate in  fulfilling  its  school's  mission. 

Appropriation  and  allocation  of  funds  is  an  extremely  important 
area  for  everybody.  The  authorization  and  appropriation  of  ninding 
by  Congress  for  Indian  education  and  the  internal  allocation  of 
funds  by  the  BIA  are  key  to  the  future  existence  of  ORB  schools. 
The  questions  must  be  asked. 

How  much  additional  money  will  it  take  in  order  for  ORB  schools 
to  meet  the  new  demands  resulting  from  the  growing  at-risk  stu- 
dent population?  We  have  heard  one  figure  of  an  additional  $3.5 
million  and  another  comment  that  we  need  to  double  that.  I  don't 
think  we  are  totally  certain  how  much  money  is  needed  until  we 
understand  the  problem  and  how  we  are  going  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lem. 

How  can  Congress  assure  that  money  appropriated  for  specific 
educational  programs  will  be  properly  allocated  within  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs? 

What  is  the  best  funding  formula  to  assure  that  funding  for 
schools  is  established  by  student  needs  and  not  student  head 
counts? 

These  financial  questions  must  be  answered  if  we  expect  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  Indian  students  attending  ORB  schools. 

In  my  experience  in  working  in  the  residential  program,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  we  load  the  dorms  up.  After  October  1 — 
which  is  count  week,  I  believe — ^we  rapidly  begin  to  lose  our  enroll- 
ment. Until  October  1st  and  for  the  remaining  month  or  two  after 
that,  it  can  be  a  nightmare  in  the  residential  programs,  especially 
in  the  school  I  work  at.  Wlien  we  have  one-fourth  of  our  student 
body  that  are  on  some  type  of  probation  from  the  court  system,  we 
have  situations  that  can  get  out  of  hand  very  rapidly.  That  carries 
over  and  influences  the  behavior  of  other  students. 

Fights  in  the  dorm  are  common.  Incidents  involving  damaged 
school  property  are  common.  Incidents  with  the  neighboring  com- 
munities and  people  living  near  the  school  are  common.  I  don't  say 
that  this  applies  to  all  ORB  schools,  but  when  I  do  consult  other 
individuals  they  seem  to  have  similar  problems. 
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The  union  would  recommend  that  the  ISEF  formula  process  be 
changed  to  program  funding  for  ORB  schools  and  that  adequate 
consideration  be  given  to  funding  of  the  administrative  cost  factor. 
As  I  understand  it,  under  the  ISEF  formula,  the  administrative 
cost  factor  for  administrative  positions  is  taken  out  of  that  ISEF 
money.  In  terms  of  contract  and  grant  schools,  they  receive  addi- 
tional money  for  those  administrative  cost  factors.  So  it  does  hurt 
us  financially  in  some  of  the  ORB  schools  in  terms  of  that  adminis- 
trative cost  fector. 

Cooperative  la)t)or-management  relations  remain  a  key  factor  in 
order  for  ORB  sdiools  to  be  effective  in  serving  students.  The  union 
recomniends  that  Congress  amend  the  Federal  labor-management 
relations  statute  to  reflect  Executive  Order  12871.  The  degree  to 
which  the  Executive  Order  is  embraced  and  implemented  by  both 
labor  and  management  will  be  critical  to  the  success  of  ORB 
schools  and  meeting  their  needs. 

Cooperative  labor-management  relations  become  essential  when 
school  administrators  are  faced  with  reduced  budgets  and  program 
resources.  At-risk  behaviors  often  demand  program  changes  that  in 
turn  impact  the  methods  and  means  by  which  employees  perform 
work.  Employees  are  often  asked  to  accomplish  more  with  fewer  re- 
sources. 

Federal  employees  working  for  ORB  schools  also  must  face  the 
possibility  of  losing  Federal  status  if  ORB  schools  become  contract 
or  grant  schools.  Should  ORB  schools  enter  the  process  toward  be- 
coming contract  or  grant  schools,  the  union  and  employees  should 
be  actively  involved  in  the  process.  Empowerment  of  employees — 
whether  they  are  ORB  schools  or  contract  schools — ^providing  them 
with  a  partnership  when  making  needed  changes  in  working  condi- 
tions or  school  status  will  be  beneficial  to  providing  effective  edu- 
cational and  residential  programs. 

The  union  is  not  opposed  to  contracting  out  or  granting  out  ORB 
schools  to  the  tribes.  We  support  self-governance  and  self-deter- 
mination. However,  when  that  process  takes  place,  the  human  fac- 
tors relating  to  the  work  force  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

There  is  a  necessity  to  maintain  ORB  schools.  I  truly  believe 
that.  My  experience  has  shown  that  if  a  particular  social  problem 
exists  in  mainstream  society,  the  problem  is  oft^n  greater  Within 
the  Indian  communities.  We  have  heard  that  alcoholism,  suicide, 
unemployment,  single  parents,  illiteracy,  and  early  death  are  but 
a  few  areas  where  Indian  people  experience  a  significant  increase 
of  incidents  compared  to  society  in  general.  The  only  real  solution 
to  many  social,  economic,  and  political  problems  that  face  Indian 
people  is  to  provide  adequate  education  services. 

ORB  schools  provide  the  only  viable  resource  for  meeting  the 
challenge  of  educating  those  youth  who  are  at  risk  and  whose  com- 
munities are  unable  to  provide  adequate  education  programs.  The 
bottom  line  for  many  Indian  communities  is  that  tney  simply  do 
not  have  the  capacity  to  provide  the  education  or  meet  the  social 
needs  of  at-risk  Indian  youth. 

Many  of  these  youth  are  gifted  and  talented,  as  we  have  heard 
earlier.  They  are  creative  and  capable  of  becoming  future  tribal 
leaders.  ORB  schools  and  Indian  tribes  can  no  longer  accept  yearly 
retention  rates  of  less  than  50  percent. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Melendy,  I  hate  to  interrupt  you,  but  

Mr.  Melendy.  We  are  running  short  on  time? 
The  Chairman.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Melendy.  I  will  close  by  saying  that  we  can't  accept  those 
rates  any  further.  I  hope  that  this  committee  does  support  efforts 
that  are  underway  now  to  revitalize  and  reform  ORB  schools  and 
provide  the  level  of  funding  required  to  institute  the  new  programs. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Melendy  appears  in  append^.] 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  I  am  the  omv  chairman  in  the  Senate 
that  would  provide  full  and  toiple  time  for  all  witnesses  to  testify, 
but  I  just  hope  that  you  will  not  exploit  that  situation. 

Mr.  Melendy.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  vote  at  this  moment.  I  am  going  to 
forego  voting  because  I  believe  this  is  an  important  subject  here. 
But  at  1  p.m.  I  have  an  appointment  that  I  cannot  cancel  because 
I  am  presiding  at  another  hearing.  Lunch  is  not  important  to  me, 
so  I  will  skip  that. 

May  I  now  call  upon  Chairman  LaFramboise? 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  invoke  the  Indian  tradi- 
tion of  allowing  these  young  people  and  the  lady  to  speak  before 
me  as  a  respected  tribal  leader? 

The  Chairman.  Ms.  Lowe. 

STATEMENT  OF  TAMMY  LOWE,  STUDENT,  SEQUOYAH  INDMN 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  TAHLEQUAH,  OK;  A  RESmENT  OF  ANDER- 
SON, MO 

Ms.  Lowe.  Hello.  My  name  is  Tammy  Lowe.  I  am  representing 
Sequoyah  High  School.  One  of  the  reasons  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you 
today  is  to  give  you  a  reason  and  an  example  of  why  Indian  stu- 
dents want  to  go  to  boarding  schools. 

I  would  first  like  to  key  you  in  on  why  I  wanted  to  go  to  a  board- 
ing school.  The  school  that  I  went  to  was  considered  one  of  the 
more  challenging  schools  in  our  area.  It  had  all  the  college-bound 
classes  and  everything  that  a  competitive  school  would  want  to 
have.  I  was  ranging  in  the  top  of  my  class. 

But  one  of  the  biggest  problems  I  faced  was  racism.  In  my  school 
there  weren't  any  other  Indian  kids  other  than  my  cousin,  my 
brother,  and  me.  Nothing  about  our  culture  was  ever  taught.  We 
daily  got  bombarded  with  insults,  racial  slurs — all  sorts  of  things. 
The  school  itself  was  not  giving  us  the  encouragement  we  needed 
to  stay  in  that  school. 

There  were  no  other  minority  students  in  my  school.  It  was  a 
predominately  white  school,  and  that  is  the  main  reason  I  went  to 
Sequoyah. 

Before  I  went,  I  was  told  by  my  teachers  and  my  counselors  not 
to  go  because  they  had  a  high  dropout  rate,  because  they  had  a 
high  pregnancy  rate,  and  because  of  a  list  of  other  problems.  But 
one  thing  I  found  out  is  that  sometimes  they  don't  tell  you  the 
whole  truth. 

My  parents  and  I  went  to  Sequoyah  to  see  for  ourselves  what  ex- 
actly was  going  on.  Wlien  we  got  there,  we  found  out  that  every- 
thing we  had  heard  had  been  told  completely  wrong.  There  was  no 
high  dropout  rate  and  the  pregnancy  rates  the  school  had  was  not 
that  the  kids  were  getting  pregnant  on  campus  but  the  kids  who 
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were  already  pregnant  were  coming  to  the  school  because  they 
needed  help,  because  they  couldn't  get  encouragement,  and  because 
they  couldn't  get  help  from  their  schools  or  their  districts. 

When  I  got  there,  I  found  that  there  was  one  thing  I  really  want- 
ed to  do  and  that  was  go  to  school  there.  This  last  year  has  been 
my  first  year  there. 

One  thing  I  want  to  express  to  you  is  some  of  the  problems  we 
face  at  Sequoyah  High  School.^  Some  of  the  most  basic  things  are 
problems  that  we  must  face  every  single  day.  Housing  arrange- 
ments, general  maintenance — these  are  problems  that  we  have. 

My  school  had  an  enrollment  to  begin  with  of  300  at  Sequoyah. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  we  still  had  250  enrolled.  But  the  problem 
was  that  the  dorms  on  the  campus  were  just  not  adequate  or  big 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  students.  We  have  an  average  of 
four  students  in  one  room.  When  you  consider  how  big  the  rooms 
are,  it  is  just  too  small  for  students  to  live  and  to  be  able  to  func- 
tion. Another  problem  we  had  was  general  maintenance,  such  as  no 
screens  on  the  windows  and  the  air-conditioners  not  working. 

But  at  Sequoyah  High  School  we  have  this  feeling  of  family.  For 
some  of  the  kids,  Sequoyah  High  School  is  the  only  family  they  will 
ever  know. 

I  have  hearf  a  lot  mentioned  today  concerning  the  academic 
part,  that  the  Indian  schools  are  not  meeting  the  academic  part. 
But  at  Sequoyah  we  are  a  grant  school  and  we  have  programs  like 
the  academic  team,  gifted  and  talented,  the  National  Forensic 
League,  National  Honor  Society,  college-bound  classes,  the  speech 
and  debate  team.  We  have  upper  level  classes  like  trig  and  physics. 
We  have  teacher  cadet,  which  is  the  top  10  percent  of  your  class. 
Many  of  our  students  have  entered  creative  writing  contests  and 
other  types  of  academically  challenging  things  at  other  schools  and 
even  universities  and  have  placed  first  and  second. 

I  heard  a  lot  about  your  statistics  concerning  only  50  percent 
graduating.  But  you  need  to  look  at  each  individual  school.  You  are 
kind  of  combining  all  the  schools  and  saying  that  this  is  a  problem 
that  each  individual  school  is  facing.  But  in  our  case,  the  high 
dropout  rate  is  nonexistent. 

We  do  have — I  don't  know  if  you  would  consider  this  a  dropout 
rate — the  50  students  who  left  Sequoyah  did  not  drop  out.  They 
went  to  other  schools.  I  think  it  is  kind  of  unfair  for  everybody  to 
say  that  each  individual  school  has  the  exact  same  problems.  While 
many  are  similar,  we  do  have  problems  that  are  completely  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  schools. 

I  would  like  to  express  to  you  mostly  about  the  things  at 
SequoyaJb  that  we  offer.  One  of  the  things  that  I  was  told  they  are 
trying  to  get  implemented  is  a  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  center. 
At  Sequoyah  High  School  we  have  the  Jack  Brown  Center  [JBC], 
which  is  a  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  center.  When  any  of  our  stu- 
dents are  determined  that  they  need  to  go  there  and  whenever  the 
counselors  and  the  administration  decide  that  they  need  to  go  to 
this  place,  this  is  where  they  go.  It  is  on  campus  with  us.  So  they 
still  have  interaction  with  our  school  and  we  have  a  little  inter- 
action with  them.  They  are  getting  the  help  that  they  need. 
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But  whenever  it  comes  to  severe  social  problems,  there  is  just  no 
type  of  program  set  up  for  the  severe  social  problems  that  our  kids 
have. 

As  I  told  you,  when  I  first  went  there  I  was  discouraged.  People 
told  me  not  to  go  there  because  it  was  a  bad  school.  This  is  mostly 
what  I  am  hearing  about  most  of  the  boarding  schools.  But  I  would 
invite  you  to  come  to  these  schools  to  see  what  it  is  like.  For  any 
minority  person  in  this  room,  I  am  sure  that  they  know  exactly 
what  it  is  like  to  be  treated  like  you  don't  matter  or  that  nobody  - 
cares.  This  is  what  most  of  the  kids  at  Sequoyah  High  School  get. 

In  the  areas  they  come  from,  people  treat  them  like  they  are  not 
important.  Take,  for  instance,  that  we  are  in  the  capital  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  However,  most  of  the  Indian  students  at  Tahle- 
quah  High  School  do  not  go  there.  They  come  to  Sequoyah  because 
at  that  school  they  are  not  treated  right.  They  are  treated  like  they 
don't  matter.  And  that  is  in  our  own  capital.  That  is  our  Cherokee 
Nation  capital.  They  are  still  treated  as  if  they  don't  matter.  That 
is  why  they  come  to  Sequoyah.  At  Sequoyah,  the  teachers  really  do 
care. 

I  have  been  sitting  in  on  several  school  board  meetings.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  one  of  the  things  they  talked  about  was  the 
extra  duty  contracts  they  were  going  to  give  the  teachers.  One 
thing  they  determined  was  that  most  of  the  teachers  weren't  going 
to  get  these  extra  duty  contracts  even  though  the  teachers  them- 
selves stay  extra  late  to  help  out.  My  speech  and  debate  coach— 
a  week  before  debate  season  would  start,  we  would  stay  up  until 
9,  10,  or  11  at  night  working  on  things  that  my  teacher  didn't  al- 
ways necessarily  get  paid  for.  It  wasn't  the  school's  fault,  it  was 
just  that  they  lacked  the  funding  to  be  able  to  pay  the  teachers 
what  they  deserve. 

Some  of  the  problems  we  have  I  know  could  be  addressed,  but 
I  don't  know  why  they  have  been  swept  under  the  rug  for  so  long. 
We  have  heard  testimony  that  for  the  past  20  years  these  boarding 
schools  have  had  problems  that  nobody  has  addressed.  We  have  to 
admit  that  somebody  was  to  blame —  more  than  one  person  prob- 
ably. But  now  that  this  has  been  brought  up,  we  must  address  it. 
We  can't  sv/eep  it  under  the  rug  anymore. 

Some  of  the  benefits  for  Indian  students  to  go  to  these  boarding 
schck)ls  are  the  classes  and  the  clubs  that  they  have.  We  have  Na- 
tive American  study  classes  where  we  are  taught  about  each  indi- 
vidual tribe.  It  encompasses  the  entire  North  American  continent, 
even  the  ones  down  in  South  America.  We  are  taught  about  our 
heritage.  We  are  told  what  we  have  gone  through. 

In  a  public  school,  we  are  not.  When  I  was  in  10th  grade,  I  sat 
down  with  my  American  History  teacher  and  went  through  the  en- 
tire book.  One  paragraph  was  about  Indians.  One  paragraph  out  of 
the  entire  book.  This  is  what  the  kids  in  public  school  are  being 
taught.  They  are  not  being  taught  the  contributions  we  made.  I 
know  the  Indian  people  have  made  a  very  significant  contribution 
to  the  way  the  American  Government  has  been  formed  to  every- 
thing that  has  happened,  but  we  are  not  told  that. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  kids  decide  to  come  to  these 
boarding  schools.  They  come  because  they  can  be  taught  there. 
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Some  of  the  families,  whenever  they  come— I  have  met  some  of 
the  families— they  believe  that  to  succeed  and  to  go  to  college  and 
be  able  to  do  all  the  things  the  kids  want  to  do  would  be  conform- 
ing to  the  white  man's  way  of  living.  They  think  it  means  giving 
up  our  culture,  but  it  doesn't.  The  things  they  are  taught  at  our 
school— they  are  taught  that  we  have  to  learn.  We  have  to  be  ^le 
to  succeed.  If  we  don^t,  nobody  else  is  going  to  help  our  people.  But 
these  are  the  attitudes  that  we  must  overcome.  And  they  are  being 

overcome  at  Sequoyah.   

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  had  57  seniors  who  were  en- 
rolled. At  the  end  of  the  year,  we  graduated  55.  The  other  two 
would  have  graduated  but  they  lacked  a  few  credits.  We  are  trying 
to  get  everybody  through  that  we  can.  ,  «         ,  i 

We  had  representatives  from  Dartmouth  and  Stanford  along  with 
many,  many  other  colleges  come  speak  to  the  graduating  seniors  at 
our  school.  Many  of  them  were  seriously  considering  going  to  these 
Ivy  League  schools.  In  the  school  where  I  came  from,  I  would  have 
never  been  encouraged  to  go  to  an  Ivy  League  school.  I  would  have 
never  been  encouraged  to  learn  more  about  my  heritage.  In  fact, 
they  had  what  they  called  culture  day.  All  the  kids  I  knew  dressed 
up  like  Shakespearean  times.  I  came  wearing  my  traditional 
clothes  and  was  ostracized  and  ridiculed  for  it.  But  I  still  did  it. 
What  we  just  realize  here  is  the  reason  these  kids  come. 

It  was  brought  up  earlier  that  we  either  have  to  help  these 
schools  all  the  way  or  get  rid  of  them.  But  if  we  get  rid  of  them, 
all  the  kids  who  are  going  to  those  schools  now  are  going  to  have 
an  even  harder  time  flian  they  might  at  the  schools  they  are  going 
to  because  they  are  not  going  to  nave  that  chance  to  learn  about 
their  culture  and  they  will  not  have  the  chance  to  be  encouraged 
by  people  who  care.  That  is  one  thing  we  must  take  into  consider- 
ation. ^.      .  . 

I  would  invite  you,  once  again,  to  come  stav  at  one  oi  the  schools, 
meet  the  kids,  stay  in  the  dorms  and  see  what  it  is  like.  See  that 
these  kids  are  not  always  the  ones  that  they  say  are  the  trouble- 
makers in  the  regular  public  schools.  These  kids  really  do  have  a 
chance  to  go  on.  .         .  t. 

One  of  the  other  things  that  we  need  to  work  on— it  may  be 
hard— but  a  foUowup  program  for  graduating  seniors.  A  personal 
friend  of  mine  was  given  a  ftill-ride  scholarship  to  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  but  this  last  year  he  was  contemplating  quitting  be- 
cause he  didn't  have  the  encouragement  there.  When  he  left  our 
school  and  left  the  encouragement,  that  is  as  far  as  he  got  because 
nobody  at  this  other  school  encouraged  him  to  go  ahead  and  stay 
in  school  even  though  he  got  the  full-ride  scholarship. 

My  graduating  class  knows  that  there  are  people  standing  be- 
hind us  wanting  to  back  us  up.  But  some  of  the  kids  coming  in — 
the  reasons  they  don't  stay  or  that  they  decide  to  go  ahead  and 
drop  out  is  because  they  don't  get  the  encouragement.  Unless  they 
can  get  this  encouragement  at  school,  they  hardly  ever  get  it  at 
home.  This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  kids  decide  to  go  ahead  and 
come  to  these  boarding  schools. 

As  I  said,  funding  is  a  big  part.  Whenever  we  say  that  you  are 
only  going  to  receive  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  you  must  be 
able  to  make  do  with  what  you  have,  it  just  doesn't  work  unless 
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there  is  enough  money  in  there.  As  I  said,  some  of  the  teachers 
have  to  stay  over  extra  hours  just  to  work  with  the  kids.  Some- 
times they  do  this  and  they  don't  get  paid  for  it.  Teachers  become 
more  reluctant  to  stay  over  and  work  with  the  kids  unless  they  get 
some  kind  of  compensation  for  it. 

For  some  teachers,  it  is  gratifying  enough  to  see  that  the  kids  are 
succeeding,  but  some  teachers  are  not  that  way.  We  can  acknowl- 
edge that.  We  have  to  be  able  to  recognize  that  these  teachers  do 
deserve  to  get  more  money.  I  think  it  would  be  really  important 
that  we  decide  to  go  ahead  and  start  helping  these  Indian  schools 
because  the  kids  themselves  need  this  encouragement. 

Thank  you  for  hearing  me. 

The  Chairman.  Congratiilatjons,  Ms.  Lowe.  Sequoyah  Indian 
High  School  is  most  fortunate  to  have  you  as  a  spokesperson. 
[Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  I  will  accept  your  invitation  to  visit 
Sequoyah  as  well  as  othe;r  schools. 

Now  may  I  call  upon  a  student  from  Riverside  Indian  High 
School,  Mr.  Holder. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHELDON  HOLDER,  STUDENT,  RIVERSIDE  IN- 
DIAN HIGH  SCHOOL,  ANADARKO,  OK;  A  RESIDENT  OF 
GRACEMONT,  OK 

Mr.  Holder.  I  am  Sheldon  Holder  from  Oklahoma.  I  am  honored 
to  represent  Riverside  as  a  school. 

We  need  funding  for  various  activities,  books,  meals,  dorms,  and 
all  kinds  of  living  material  that  we  need.  We  had  402  students  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  223.  Most 
of  the  students  dropped  out  and  went  to  other  schools  because  our 
dorms  were  inadequate,  they  had  family  problems  they  needed  to 
be  home  for,  and  because  of  peer  pressure.  Most  of  the  students 
who  do  return  often  excel  in  the  academic  part. 

Most  of  the  students  who  do  come  to  Riverside  have  been  ridi- 
culed through  prejudice  at  white  public  schools.  The  reason  I  went 
to  Riverside  was  because  of  the  racial  tension  and  the  peer  pres- 
sure in  being  an  Indian  at  an  all-white  school. 

We  are  always  put  down  as  lower  than  other  people.  That  is  the 
reason  I  went,  because  I  didn't  want  to  take  that  anymore. 

We  have  various  activities  like  gifted  and  talented,  a  closeup  or- 
ganization that  comes  to  Washington,  DC,  Indian  club,  rodeo  club, 
football,  baseball,  basketball.  We  need  new  uniforms  and  all  kinds 
of  stuff  like  that.  The  students  who  don't  get  to  go  home  on  week- 
ends should  be  able  to  do  something  nice  like  go  to  the  movies  or 
do  something  that  they  would  like  to  do.  Most  of  the  time  they  are 
just  sitting  at  the  dorms  all  weekend  without  a  place  to  go.  They 
don't  have  the  privilege  to  do  something  nice. 

We  need  computers,  typewriters,  and  various  equipment.  We 
need  proper  meals;  decent  meals.  We  need  more  counselors.  We 
have  5  counselors  for  223  students.  I  think  we  need  more  coun- 
selors and  dorm  staff. 

Out  of  our  seniors  that  graduated  this  year,  half  of  them  plan  to 
go  to  college,  but  the  rest  have  vocational  training  as  nursing,  busi- 
ness, computer  technician,  and  other  various  types  of  fields.  They 
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Elan  to  work  right  after  they  graduate.  Many  of  the  students  went 
ome  after  graduation. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
[Applause.] 

The  Chairman.  I  commend  both  of  you  for  testifying.  It  is  not 
easy  to  testify  before  a  Senate  panel.  There  are  adults  who  quiver 
at  times.  [Laughter.] 

Ms.  Lowe,  I  gather  that  your  school  is  a  contract  school,  a  grant 
school? 

Ms.  Lowe.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Holder,  is  yours  also  a  grant  school? 
Mr.  Holder.  BIA. 

The  Chairmai^.  There  is  a  little  difference,  isn  t  there? 
Ms.  Lowe.  Quite  a  bit. 

The  Chairman.  Now  may  I  call  upon  a  board  member  of  the 
Flandreau  Indian  School  Board,  Ms.  Kipp. 

STATEMENT  OF  CYNTHIA  KEPP,  BOARD  MEMBER,  FLANDREAU 
INDIAN  SCHOOL  BOARD,  FLANDREAU,  SD;  A  RESIDENT  OF 
BROWNING,  MT 

Ms.  Kipp.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  have  been  going  to  Flandreau 
Indian  School  for  24  years.  I  was  first  on  the  parent  advisory  com- 
mittee and  then  we  formed  the  policy  school  board.  I  would  like  to 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  after  naving  served  there  at  Flandreau 
and  belonging  to  the  National  Indian  School  Boards  Association,  I 
have  for  24  years  heard  the  same  comments  from  the  Senators, 
from  the  people  who  are  involved  at  the  school  in  the  education  of 
our  young. 

As  you  have  heard  from  the  two  students,  we  have  inadequate 
dormitories.  We  faced  closure  in  the  1980's.  We  saved  those  Indian 
schools,  however,  we  did  lose  Intermountain,  Mount  Edgecomb,  and 
then  Phoenix. 

But  why  through  the  years,  when  we  are  almost  into  the  year 
2000,  is  the  U.S.  Government  finally  saying.  How  can  we  assist 
you?  Where  has  everyone  been  when  we  have  needed  those  funds? 
Every  year  we  are  promised  the  same  thing.  If  it  isn't  forward 
funding,  it  will  be  an  increase  in  the  ISEF  formula.  But  it  never 
happens,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  books  and  academic  learning  were  very,  very  old  when  I  first 
came  to  Flandreau.  They  had  to  be  bought.  We  had  to  give  up  ath- 
letic sports  and  a  lot  of  extracurricular  activity  because  there  was 
inadequate  funding. 

The  dorms  are  inadequate.  We  have  four  students  per  room.  We 
have  painted  and  repainted.  The  dormitory  itself  is  not  adequate. 
It  is  built  in  a  manner  like  you  would  build  a  prison.  It  is  not  an 
environment  that  is  a  home  away  from  home  for  these  students 
who  may  perhaps  have  one  parent  or  a  grandparent  or  an  aunt  and 
uncle  who  send  those  students  there  to  get  a  quality  education, 
what  everyone  in  America  talks  about. 

So  when  are  these  good  things  going  to  happen  for  us  Indian  peo- 
ple? It  was  the  great  patriarchs  100  years  ago  that  put  in  our  trea- 
ties that  our  health,  education,  and  welfare  would  be  taken  care  of 
if  we  gave  up  our  land.  We  didn't  make  those  commitments,  the 
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U.S.  Government  did.  I  think  the  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  to  begin  now.  We  cannot  live  on  promises  that  are  dead 
and  gone  and  buried.  We  must  move  forward  into  this  nuclear  age. 
We  have  to  have  our  children  have  what  they  have  in  public 
schools— computers,  this  new  fiber  optics — everything  that  a  public 
school  offers  to  students,  we  want  our  Native  Ainerican  students  to 
have  also. 

We  have  continually ^asked  for  a  better  health  program.  We  have 
begged  for  a  nurse  at  the  Flandreau  Indian  School.  Public  schools 
have  nurses.  Private  schools  have  nurses.  But  we  don't  at 
Flandreau  Indian  School  and  it  is  needed;  very  badly  needed. 

You  have  heard  all  the  statistics  today,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not 
going  to  elaborate  on  those.  I  am  going  to  elaborate  on  the  need 
of  these  students  receiving  this  education.  Not  all  of  our  students 
are  going  to  be  college-bound,  although  we  prefer  that,  but  we  have 
students  who  excel  in  other  environments.  We  have  students  who 
excel  in  building  trades,  vocational,  electricians,  plumbers,  ma- 
sonry— ^you  name  it.  We  want  those  students  to  graduate  from 
Flandreau  Indian  School  to  go  out  there  in  the  world  of  work. 
There  are  girls  who  want  to  be  mothers. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  no  longer  need  these  statistics  and 
these  assessments  that  we  have  every  year,  which  cost  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

What  about  our  students  that  graduated  this  year  from 
Flandreau  and  all  these  other  schools  as  well?  Are  they  going  to 
be  assured  of  that  scholarship?  Are  they  going  to  be  assured  of  the 
BIA  stepping  forward  and  saying,  "Sure,  go  to  Harvard;  go  to  Stan- 
ford; go  to  where  you  qualify  for;  get  your  education  and  go  back 
and  help  your  people?** 

I  remember  years  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  whole  bunch  of  us 
ladies  came  to  a  hearing  and  the  Senators  told  us  then,  "Go  back 
home,  educate  your  young  people,  and  then  come  back  and  tell  us 
what  happened.** 

I  am  coming  back  to  tell  you  that  I  am  the  mother  of  nine  chil- 
dren and  I  sent  all  my  kids  away  to  school.  I  don't  know  where 
those  BIA  scholarships  were,  but  I  did  it  with  these  two  hand&.  I 
worked  three  jobs. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  will  that  change  actually  hap- 
pen? When  will  they  say: 

Indian  people,  there  are  x  number  of  dollars  so  this  young  student  can  have  a  big- 
ger, better,  more  beautiful  dormitory  where  four  students  aren't  crowded  in  there 
with  this  little  tiny  table  for  a  desk  when  they  all  have  to  study  at  once? 

That  is  what  I  would  like  to  hear  the  U.S.  Government  say. 

We  are  tired  of  having  old  hand-me-downs;  having  old  sanitar- 
iums for  schools.  How  about  4-year  colleges?  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
talking  about  education  here.  This  is  what  us  Indian  people  want. 

In  fact,  I  am  an  Indian  person  here  today  to  demand.  I  want 
more  than  lipservice  now  because  I  have  heard  it  for  24  full  years 
and  nothing  nas  changed  yet.  So  if  the  U.S.  Government  is  saying 
that  they  are  going  to  assist  us,  by  good  God  let's  do  it  now.  Let's 
keep  our  kids  in  school.  Let's  let  them  get  that  education  that  is 
so  forthcoming  to  them.  They  are  our  leaders  of  tomorrow.  We  are 
going  into  the  year  2000. 
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Look  at  the  studies  and  the  tests.  It  is  getting  tiring.  I  am  a 
mother  and  almost  60  years  old  and  I  have  33  grandchildren  com- 
ing up.  Multiply  me  living  on  the  reservation  by  maybe  just  500 
other  women  my  age  who  put  their  kids  through  school  who  are 
raising  grandchildren.  We  only  have  7  off-reservation  boarding 
schools  for  over  1  million  Indian  people?  Where  were  the  promises? 
How  many  4-year  colleges  do  us  Indian  people  have?  How  many 
hospitals  do  we  have? 

I  think  the  Government  should  be  ashamed  of  the  way  us  Indian 
people  have  been  treated.  Our  culture,  our  traditions,  our  heritage, 
our  inherent  rights — ^we  had  a  time  even  getting  our  students  at 
Flandreau  to  have  the  grace  to  be  able  to  practice  their  religion. 
When  they  wanted  to  bum  their  sweet  grass  and  their  sage,  at  one 
point  in  time  they  were  accused  of  it  being  drugs. 

I  can  tmthfully  and  honestly  say  that  our  students  at  Flandreau 
C£in  have  a  sweat  lodge.  They  can  cleanse  their  bodies  and  they  can 
pray.  A  few  of  them  do. 

At  Flandreau,  we  have  57  different  tribes  from  26  States.  We 
also  have  a  traditional  graduation  where  Pomp  and  Circumstance 
isn't  played.  The  graduates  come  in  to  the  tune  of  a  traditional 
honoring  song. 

Those  types  of  things,  Mr.  Chairman— I  know  you  come  from  Ha- 
waii. That's  a  beautiful  place.  I  have  been  there.  But  us  Indian  peo- 
ple deserve  more.  We  deserve  bigger  and  greater  things  that  are 
out  there  in  the  world  today  so  that  these  young  people  can  be 
proud  to  say  who  they  are  and  where  they  came  from.  That  is  what 
is  needed,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  hope  I  can  believe  you  when  you  say  that  your  system  is  broken 
and  it  needs  to  be  fixed.  I  heard  the  gentlemen  from  OIEP  unable 
to  provide  you  with  statistics.  Why  do  we  always  have  to  go  on  sta- 
tistics when  you  know  what  we  need?  Everyone  knows,  yet  we  are 
bombarded  with  these  statistics  and  studies.  It  has  to  stop.  It  has 
to  stop  now.  Let's  not  have  any  of  these  promises  anymore.  Let's 
provide  for  our  youth,  our  Native  Am^^rican  Indian  youth,  the 
Plains  States,  the  Southwestern  States,  the  North  Coastal  States, 
and  the  Eastern  States. 

We  are  all  such  a  different  type  of  people.  We  are  all  Indians. 
We  are  all  federally  recognized  Indians,  but  we  are  different.  We 
don't  have  the  same  customs  and  traditions. 

Maybe  I  share  with  Mr.  LaFramboise  some  of  the  beliefs  of  the 
plains  Indians,  but  not  with  the  pueblos  from  the  youth.  They  have 
different  practices  and  religion;  different  beliefs.  They  have  dif- 
ferent ways  of  educating  their  students  at  their  boarding  schools 
than  we  have  at  Flandreau.  But  they  share  the  same  common 
openness  of  wanting  our  students  to  have  that  mudi-needed  edu- 
cation in  this  world  today.  You  can't  get  by  without  that  education. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  plead  with  you  to  help  us  now.  We  need  that 
help. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Kipp.  My  only  regret 
is  that  the  committee  wasn't  here  or  the  Senate  wasn't  here  to  hear 
your  most  compelling  and  forceful  voice  of  anger  and  frustration 
and  impatience. 
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I  auite  agree  with  everything  you  have  said.  This  Government 
should  be  ashamed  of  itself.  We  have  violated  every  treaty  that  we 
ratified.  Of  those  we  did  not  ratify,  we  just  ignored  them. 

So  I  am  well  aware  of  many  of  the  shortcomings  of  my  Govern- 
ment. One  of  the  problems  is  very  visible  here.  I  am  the  only  one 
here. 

But  I  am  glad  that  the  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
were  here  to  listen  to  you  and  got  a  little  flavor  of  your  concern, 
your  anger,  and  your  frustration.  I  am  in  many  ways  surprised 
that  there  are  not  more  voices  of  anger  in  Indian  country,  f  have 
long  contended  that  maybe  Indians  are  too  patient.  Maybe  they 
have  become  too  docile. 

May  I  now  call  upon  the  chief  of  the  Turtle  Moxintain  Tribal 
Council,  Chairman  LaFramboise? 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  La  FRAMBOISE,  CHAIRMAN,  TURTLE 
MOUNTAIN  TRIBAL  COUNCIL,  BELCOURT,  ND;  AND  BOARD 
MEMBER,  WAHPETON  INDIAN  BOARDING  SCHOOL  BOARD, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERT  HALL,  CHIEF  SCHOOL  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR,  WAHPETON  INDIAN  BOARDING  SCHOOL, 
WAHPETON,  ND 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  esteemed  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  all  those  human  beings  that  are  trying 
to  do  something  for  the  American  Indian,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  this  country. 

I  want  to  begin  my  preference  by  letting  you  know  who  is  speak- 
ing. My  name  is  Richard— back  home,  ^Oiggers"— LaFramboise, 
elected  four  times  by  my  people,  by  my  peers,  25,000  strong,  the 
most  populated,  most  progressive  Indian  tribe  that  I  can  be  very 
proud  of  r^resenting  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  . 

Myself,  I  am  a  product  of  the  reservation  school  system.  I  am 
also  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Law  and 
a  college  graduate  of  the  Central  Michigan  University  College  of 
Business. 

It  is  very  nice  to  hear  the  intelligent  words  of  our  youth.  I  thank 
you  for  letting  me  go  last. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  you  are  not  a  ^at  chief  of  this  country,  that  you  have 
no  following,  no  power,  no  control,  and  no  right  to  any  control,  you  are  on  an  Indian 
reservation  merely  at  the  sufferance  of  the  Government.  You  are  fed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, clothed  by  the  Government,  your  children  are  educated  by  the  Government, 
and  all  you  have  and  are  today  is  because  of  the  Government.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
Government,  you  would  be  freezing  and  starving  today  in  the  mountains. 

I  merely  say  these  things  to  notify  you  that  you  cannot  insult  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  its  committees.  The  Government  feeds  and  clothes  and 
educates  your  children  now  and  desires  you  to  become  farmers  and  to  civilize  you 
and  make  you  white  men. 

This  was  said  111  years  ago  in  1883  by  Senator  John  Logan  in 
his  response  to  Sitting  Bull,  one  of  our  esteemed  Indian  leaders, 
who  asked,  **Why  aren't  we  getting  the  proper  funding  to  do  what 
is  needed  and  as  promised  to  our  Indian  people?*' 

This  is  a  paper  that  began  in  the  writing  of  a  Turtle  Mountain 
Chippewa  young  lady  who  is  a  senior  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  entitled,  "Indian  Boarding  Schools:  Acculturation  and  Op- 
pression." 

She  ends  with: 
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Love  and  nurturing  were  two  key  elements  that  were  missing  in  these  boarding 
schools;  two  vital  elements  necessaiy  for  the  development  and  growth  of  weU-ad- 
justed  children.  Indians  have  been  viewed  as  a  surreal,  dissident  subculture  in  this 
country  and  are  not  taken  seriously.  As  a  result,  they  have  constantly  had  to  work 
twice  as  hard  to  be  taken  seriously  and  to  prove  themselves  in  everything  they  at 
tempt  and  accomplish  in  a  dominant  white  man's  world. 

The  only  good  thing  I  can  say  and  see  that  came  out  of  this  whole  experience  is 
that  it  made  us  into  strong  survivors. 

As  you  have  heard  the  testimony,  there  are  some  strong  survi- 
vors here,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  survivors  are  that  of  the  system.  It 
is  sad  for  us  as  Native  American  people  and  leaders  to  have  to 
cower  ♦^o  these  words  that  are  demeaning  to  us.  I  took  it  as  an  ex- 
ception )o  become  a  member  of  the  Wahpeton  School  Board  because 
they  were  under  fire,  as  you  would  say. 

You  asked  a  questioxx  earlier.  Why  is  it  different  now  than  it  was 
5  years  ago?  Basically,  nght  now  let*s  cut  through  all  the  bull.  The 
bull  involves  the  U.S.  Government  versus  local  control  by  Indian 
people  over  their  own  destiny  and  ways  of  teaching  their  youth. 
The  Government  control  system  has  always  set  up  a  control  system 
in  what  is  taught,  what  the  topics  are,  how  much  we  are  funded, 
and  what  we  can  fund  for. 

Most  of  the  students  that  we  get  at  our  boarding  schools — and 
one  at  Wahpeton  Indian  School — ^which  is  an  elementary  ofF-res- 
ervation  boarding  school,  a  very  unique  distinction  aiiiongst  them 
all — is  that  we  get  a  lot  of  what  is  called  bruised  apples,  or  bruised 
children,  children  who  have  been  involved  in  a  number  of  incidents 
that  have  been  catastrophic  to  their  lives. 

We  have  had  millions  oT  articles.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  out 
there  who  have  received  degrees  writing  about  Indian  articles.  You 
have  a  booklet  in  front  of  you  that  has  been  presented  with  a  num- 
ber of  articles.  I  have  an  article  also  that  is  written  in  front  of  me 
about  American  Indian  children  and  adolescents. 

I  would  also  like,  to  say  that  as  a  board  member  of  the  Wahpeton 
Indian  School,  as  a  tribal  leader,  and  as  a  Native  American  that 
believes  in  my  traditional  background  and  upbringing,  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  our  children  in  a  holistic  manner.  People  are  and 
have  not  dealt  with  Native  American  children  in  a  holistic  manner. 
They  have  dealt  with  them  in  what  they  have  perceived  as  the 
proper  manner. 

The  point  that  I  am  tiying  to  make  as  a  tribal  leader — and  I  took 
it  as  my  responsibility  to  sit  on  this  board  for  the  Wahpeton  Indian 
School  because  I  didn't  want  some  subordinate  to  be  involved  or  in- 
fluenced. I  knew  that  we  needed  to  have  some  fire  power  to  discuss 
some  relevant  issues. 

But  in  dealing  with  the  issues  of  the  Wahpetoii  Indian  School  it 
is  very  indicative  of  what  and  how  most  of  these  writings  about  In- 
dians are.  I  surely  do  not  want  to  be  a  board  member  for  the 
Wahpeton  Indian  School — ^and  I  served  as  a  board  member  for  the 
Flandreau  School  and  can  tell  you  the  difference — and  produce  for 
this  society  250  or  150  white  clones  as  adopting  and  bringing  In- 
dian children  into  that  system.  I  would  like  to  give  them  a  holistic 
approach  and  an  approach  that  has  a  loving  and  caring  esteem — 
as  this  young  lady  said  next  to  me — ^that  gives  you  an  opportunity 
to  appreciate  your  culture,  your  background  and  your  future. 
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A  number  of  articles  have  been  written.  One  of  the  best  or  better 
that  I  am  sort  of  biased  to  is  one  done  by  the  head  of  the  counsel- 
ing/psych/educational department  dealing  with  Native  Americans 
at  the  University  of  Stanford. 

In  this  article,  it  goes  through  all  the  summaries  and  conclusions 
as  to  the  professional  approaches  and  the  academic  approaches.  It 
has  81  bibliographical  backgrounds.  I  would  like  to  give  it  to  the 
committee  so  that  they  can  have  an  opportunity  to  see  those.  This 
was  done  so  that  the  majority  of  society  could  see  that  Indians  in 
a  professional  way  can  put  their  language  in  place. 

It  says: 

It  is  time  to  reverse  the  emphasis  on  pathology,  research,  and  treatment  with 
American  Indians.  Social  cognitive  intervention,  systems  approaches,  and  American 
Indian  traditional  healing  methods  are  recommended.  Because  of  their  ability  to 
focus  on  Indian  cultural  attributes  and  strengths,  we  propose  that  Indian  traditional 
beliefs  and  healing  practices  be  incorporated  into  conventional  treatment  designs 
whenever  they  aie  desired  by  the  client  and  deemed  appropriate  by  the  community. 

Social  cognitive  intervention,  in  particular,  lend  themselves  to 
application  in  educational  settings  with  American  Indian  youth. 
Research  has  shown  that  clinical  treatment  need  not  involve  pro- 
fessionally trained  care-givers  to  be  effective  with  Indian  youth.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  natural  skills  of  Indian  helpers 
may  be  obviated  by  conventional  clinical  training  experiences  that 
import  Rogerian  interviewing  skills. 

I  am  a  little  bit  upset  about  the  kinds  of  things  we  have  had  to 
fight  against  this  last  year.  No.  1, 1  think  it  is  politics.  No,  2,  when 
we  talk  about  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  Indian  youth,  I 
think  we  need  to  get  right  down  to  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  Indian  youth  rather  than  the  parameters  of  politics. 

At  Wahpeton  Indian  School  the  biggest  problem  we  had  was  the 
NFFE,  the  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employees.  At  the  time 
that  we  had  been  involved  in  the  changeover  from  a  BIA  system 
to  a  tribal  system,  which  is  multistate  and  multitribal,  and  dealing 
with  an  old  system  that  had  69  employees  trying  to  meet  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  Indian  youth  and  terribly  meeting  that  challenge 
to  a  tribal  system  with  a  multitribal  input,  dealing  with  changes 
of  how  to  deal  with  Indism  youth.  We  went  from  69  employees  to 
142  employees  mainly  because  the  NFFE's  pay  was  just  inordi- 
nately high  for  our  area.  Our  schedules  and  pay  scales  now  are 
within  the  standards  of  the  local  school  boards. 

We  have  had  five  msgor  investigations  within  the  last  12  months 
mainly  because  there  were  questions  of.  What  is  going  on  here? 
What  is  happening  here?  Are  you  sure  that  we  are  doing  things 
right  for  the  interest  of  our  children? 

I  have  taken  it  as  a  personal  interest  to  sit  on  this  school  board 
and  sit  in  a  number  of  heated  discussions  we  have  had  on  a  num- 
ber of  issues.  I  have  personally  taken  the  lead  in  dealing  with  the 
State  U.S.  attorney.  I  have  dealt  with  the  State  attorney  general's 
office — who  has  been  my  very  good  friend  and  will  continue  to  be 
my  very  good  friend — on  potential  allegations  and  charges  on 
things  that  have  happened  in  years  past  but  alleged  to  be  taking 

Klace  now  just  because  there  has  been  a  disruptive  movement.  It 
as  been  one  heck  of  a  war. 
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I  could  see  from  sitting  back  there  that  you  had  five  administra- 
tors here.  The  language  Kind  of  jumped  around  a  little  bit  as  they 
presented  their  testiiiiony  because  some  of  them  are  employed  by 
the  BIA  and  some  are  not*  The  BIA  ones  are  really  careful  about 
how  they  couch  their  language.  I  am  not  worried  about  how  I  couch 
my  language.  The  language  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child. 

In  most  of  these  instances,  the  Bureau  system  does  not  have  the 
adequate  funding  because  they  are  paying  all  these  inordinate  sal- 
ary scales  in  some  of  these  institutions  and  keeping  the  movement 
and  the  involvement  of  the  community  and  the  institution  itself  to 
a  subservient  level.  We  need  to  get  to  the  point  of  local  control, 
local  involvement.  In  our  instance  at  the  Wanpeton  Indian  School, 
we  are  involved  in  our  commimity,  which  is  the  city  and  town  of 
Wahpeton,  with  which  we  have  developed  a  very  good  line  of  com- 
munication. 

We  have  developed  with  the  attorney  general's  office  an  ability 
to  set  up  a  protocol  system  and  a  movement  to  deal  with  issues 
that  are  directly  or  indirectly  involved.  The  major  issues  we  have 
had,  Mr.  Chairman — the  big  change  over  the  past  few  years  has 
been  that  we,  as  the  grant  school  systems  with  local  control,  now 
are  giving  these  guys  some  ideas  on  how  to  improve  their  system. 
We  have  put  together  a  personnel  and  policy  procedure  for  the  first 
time  on  our  grant  school  system.  We  oidn't  nave  it  in  the  Bureau 
system.  We  call  it  our  therapeutic  residential  community.  They  all 
have  therapeutic  in  their  language  now. 

We  also  have  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  Wahpeton  Indian  School  a  menu  done  by  a  nutri- 
tionist. The  Bureau  didn't  have  one,  but  when  it  turned  over  to 
grant,  everybody  said  the  youth  were  suffering  from  malnutrition. 
There  were  all  t3rpes  of  really  sad  and  sick  excuses  of  why  we  were 
changing  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  a  job  working  for 
kids  ana  the  local  commtmity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  a  checklist  of  all  our  students  that 
come  in.  It  is  a  profile  checklist  that  deals  with  every  student  as 
to  their  enrollment,  where  they  are  at,  why  they  are  there.  As  you 
have  heard  from  the  testimony,  a  lot  of  them  concerns  social  in- 
volvement. 

In  our  studies  at  our  local  school,  we  have  put  together  a  master 
calendar  and  agenda  that  is  sensitive  to  our  native  culture  and 
background.  We  have  put  together  a  mission  that  is  dealing  with 
the  holistic  and  a  culturally  based,  nurturing  existence.  We  have 
two  sweat  lodges  on  our  campus  that  are  pointing  in  both  direc- 
tions so  that  all  the  cultures  of  our  21  tribes  are  met.  We  have  in- 
creased our  staff  by  one-third.  We  have  developed  a  monitoring  sys- 
tem where  the  whole  file  of  the  student  is  taken  care  of.  We  have 
made  the  school  a  safe  and  stable  environment  toward  the  end  of 
the  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  was  a  mad  house.  We  had  people 
off-campus  who  had  concerns.  When  you  have  five  major  investiga- 
tions by  the  FBI,  by  the  Department  of  Interior,  by  the  State  De- 

f)artment,  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  State  Institutions — and  we  al- 
owed  them  to  come  on.  We  had  a  jurisdictional  dispute  as  to  Fed- 
eral or  non-Federal  and  we  wanted  to  make  certain  that  we  were 
providing  the  best  interests  of  our  kids. 
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We  laid  back  and  let  them  come  in.  They  took  their  best  shot  at 
us  and  out  of  those  five  major  investigations  there  were  no  charge- 
able findings. 

We  turned  this  88-year-old  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  one-govern- 
ment type  system  institution  into  a  multistate,  multitribal  oper- 
ation. It  was  and  is  a  scarjr  situation  to  be  involved  in.  We  are  in- 
volved in  collaborative  efforts  to  rectify  some  old  problems.  We 
haven't  had  a  rape  on  our  campus  in  the  last  year.  We  haven't  had 
a  verifiable  arrest  for  a  stolen  car  in  the  last  year.  Those  things 
were  known  to  happen  on  a  continual  basis. 

We  have  developed  a  healing  center  that  not  only  deals  with  the 
students  but  with  the  staff.  We  have  developed  a  staff  preparation 
for  our  staff  people  who  are  working  with  our  kids,  so  they  have 
to  have  good  feelings  before  they  work  with  the  kids.  Every  one  of 
our  staff,  100  percent,  are  all  crisis  trained  at  this  point.  This  was 
done  in  one  year,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  are  certified  in  CPR  and 
first  aid  so  that  in  the  instance  of  a  child  having  a  problem  they 
can  take  care  of  it. 

Yes,  we  are  underfunded.  There  are  two  institutions  in  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  that  deal  with  children  in  troubled  condition.  One 
is  called  Home  on  the  Range.  It  costs  $31,000  per  year  to  put  a 
child  there.  They  don't  even  have  the  educational  facilities  there. 
They  don't  train  their  children.  At  Luther  Hall,  it  costs  $65,000  per 
student  and  there  are  19  kids  and  65  staff  there. 

We  want  to  be  able  to  fix  and  help  our  damaged  goods.  That  is 
why  I  think  the  emphasis  and  the  empathy  that  I  hope  that  I  bring 
to  this  board  as  a  tribal  leader  is  that  I  want  to  make  certain  that 
these  Indian  youth  are  proud  of  their  heritage,  that  they  can  sit 
here  at  this  table  20  years  from  now  representing  me  as  a  constitu- 
ent back  home  and  be  able  to  say  that  the  same  things  are  being 
done.  We  are  doing  things  in  the  best  interest  of  our  youth,  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  politics,  not  in  the  best  interest  of  these  adults 
who  are  trjdng  to  hide  behind  the  veil  of  doing  good,  but  behind 
the  interests  of  the  child. 

I  guess  I  can  close  with  this.  It  is  a  down-to-earth  clinical  exam- 
ple of  how  one  Indian  child  was  dealt  with.  I  hope  that  it  kind  of 
conveys  some  of  the  things  that  we  at  Wahpeton  are  trying  to  do, 
which  is  to  deal  holistically  with  the  child  we  are  involved  with. 

To  give  you  an  example,  a  group  of  adolescents,  mostly  males, 
had  gathered  in  a  remote  area  of  the  reservation  for  a  drinking 
party.  After  the  late  night  affair,  Carol,  a  13-year-old  member  of 
the  group  was  raped  by  a  distant  cousin.  She  reported  the  incident 
to  her  parents.  They  felt,  however,  that  she  had  brought  the  prob- 
lem on  herself  and  refused  to  take  any  action.  Carol  was  referred 
to  therapy  by  school  authorities  because  of  noticeable  weight  loss 
and  symptoms  of  depression. 

An  approach  that  combines  a  variety  of  intervention  techniques 
might  help  Carol.  Therapy  could  explore  her  negative  thoughts, 
particularly  those  relating  to  having  been  violated  and  to  feeling 
dirty.  The  tribe's  attitude  toward  early  sexual  activity  and  possible 
strong  taboos  against  incest  and  forced  copulation  might  be  re- 
vealed as  the  cause  of  Carol's  depression. 

The  therapist  might  also  incorporate  behavioral  techniques  to  re- 
lieve depression  and  improve  Carol's  eating  habits.  Such  tech- 
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niques  might  include  increasing  Carol's  physical  activity,  monitor- 
ing her  diet,  and  constructing  a  system  of  rewards  for  a  weight 
gain  and  positive  interaction  with  others. 

Meanwhile,  traditional  interventions,  such  as  a  sweat  lodge  cere- 
mony or  a  talking  circle  ceremony,  might  be  particularly  effective 
in  Carol's  case,  'file  sweat  lodge  ritual  could  help  relieve  Carol's 
feelings  of  dirtiness  or  guilt  through  purification.  The  talking  circle 
ceremony  would  provide  the  opportunity  for  Carol  to  obtain  support 
and  reinforcement  and  give  her  a  safe  forum  in  which  to  express 
anger  and  pain.  Systems  therapy  could  focus  on  family  interaction 
and  provide  an  understanding  of  the  parental  reaction  to  Carol's 
rape. 

Defining  the  family  is  an  important  task.  Carol's  mother  and  fa- 
ther may  not  have  been  her  primary  caretakers.  Other  adults  may 
have  been  equally  supportive  or  influential  in  Carol's  life.  For 
whatever  reason,  Carol's  family  may  be  resistant  to  traditional 
interventions  or  to  conventional  therapeutic  techniques.  Nonethe- 
less, assembling  even  a  part  of  the  family  is  beneficisJ.  Parent/child 
interaction,  family  roles,  the  impact  of  the  rape,  and  the  individual 
family  members'  attitudes  should  all  be  explored. 

That  is  what  we  at  Wahpeton  Indian  School  are  wanting  to  be 
able  to  exercise.  We  want  to  be  able  to  exercise  the  freedom  of 
using  our  Native  American  traditions  and  beliefs  to  be  able  to  exer- 
cise with  our  youth  that  come  there  an  opportunity  of  giving  them 
some  pride  in  who  they  are  and  what  they  are  becoming. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Wahpeton  In- 
dian School  Board,  of  which  our  administrator,  Mr.  Robert  Hall  is 
present — ^Ms.  Joan  Hart  and  Ms.  June  Staffhey,  who  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  are  sitting  in  the  audience.  Ms.  Hart  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Harvard  in  education.  I  take  great  pride 
in  dealing  with  these  professionals.  I  think  we  as  native  people 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  say  what  we  want  done.  We  don't  want 
to  holler  in  anger  because  we  don't  know  what  to  do;  we  just  want 
to  be  aggressive  and  assertive  in  telling  all  committee  members 
and  all  people  involved  with  this  issue  to  talk  to  us.  We  have  been 
in  the  fire. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  good  as  it  has  been,  and  the 
Government  as  it  is  will  not  solve  our  Indian  problem.  We,  Indians, 
are  going  to  have  to  take  that  charge  and  responsibility.  And  we, 
hopefully,  under  some  more  leadership  that  we  attract  in  doing 
these  things,  by  making  therapeutic  centers,  by  setting  up  our  sep- 
arate dormitories  for  our  kids — ^but  we  need  the  dollars  to  support 
those. 

The  Indian  Health  Service  has  been  left;  off  the  hook.  They  were 
not  a  participant  in  these  residential  schools.  Maybe  a  nurse  was 
thrown  in,  but  that  is  it.  Today  we  need  some  therapeutic  help.  We 
need  some  psychologists,  examiners,  some  residential  care  right 
there.  I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  being  able  to  put  a 
package  together  that  will  reflect  that  need. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  you  verv  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  stay  and  carry  on  this  dialog  with  you,  but  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  at  1  p.m.  I  am  presiding  at  another  hearing. 
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If  I  may  impose  upon  my  distinguished  colleague  from  North  Da- 
kota, will  you  take  over  now? 
[Applause.] 

Senator  Conrad  [assuming  Chair].  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome,  Mr,  Chairman.  It  is  good  to  have  you  here. 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Conrad.  Wahpeton  Indian  School  has  been  a  difficult 
situation  for  everyone  involved.  I  remember  being  contacted  at  a 
community  forum  and  being  told  that  there  were  serious  problems 
there.  Several  years  ago  I  had  received  mail  that  indicated  that 
there  were  problems  at  the  institution.  That  is  when  it  was  under 
BIA  control.  Last  year  I  was  called  to  a  meeting  by  responsible  par- 
ties in  the  community  and  told  that  the  situation  was  intolerable 
in  the  community/school  relationship  and  that  things  simply  had  to 
change. 

We  still  get  reports  of  difficulties  at  the  institution.  Perhaps  the 
chairman  could  just  give  us  a  brief  overview  of  what  the  enrollment 
was  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  this  year,  where  you  started  with 
enrollment,  and  give  us  some  idea — based  on  your  own  internal  fig- 
ures— ^with  respect  to  incidents  at  the  school  in  terms  of  incidents 
reported  to  the  local  police — any  information  the  chairman  might 
have  that  might  indicate  the  trend  with  respect  to  difficulties  that 
are  measurable. 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  Senator,  it  is  nice  to  talk  to  another  North 
Dakota  friend. 

In  our  school,  I  would  be  better  able  to  give  you  a  trend  at  this 
time  next  year.  However,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  biased  trend  for 
this  year.  Mainly  because  of  the  five  msgor  investigations  we  have 
had,  of  charges  that  were  brought  by  people  that  were  caught  up 
into  the  hysteria  of  the  movement  from  the  BIA  system  to  a  system 
that  is  operated  by  five  different  tribal  board  members  from  dif- 
ferent tribes  in  a  multistate  operation.  It  started  out  in  an  unques- 
tionable type  of  atmosphere. 

I  think  the  fear  of  the  unknown  was  probably  the  fantasy  and 
the  encouragement  of  some  of  these  derisive  comments  and  dis- 
regard for  the  best  interest  of  the  children  through  the  1993-94 
school  year. 

We  started  out.  Senator — as  you  know  and  as  we  have  looked  at 
the  figures  that  have  been  presented  all  day  long  here — we  are  on 
what  is  called  the  average  for  the  Nation  as  to  the  dropout  rate. 
We  started  on  count  day  last  fall  with  280  students.  When  we 
closed  the  school  year  this  year,  the  week  before  school  was  out,  we 
had  148  children.  The  sad  part  about  that  difference  in  between, 
which  is  closing  in  on  50  percent,  is  that  everybody  in  this  room 
knows  that  the  people  who  know  where  their  good  students  are 
keep  them.  They  kind  of  dump  the  bad  ones  wherever  you  are  at 
because  the  dollar  follows  the  kids.  On  the  count  day,  we  had  280. 

But  of  that,  I  found  that  approximately  50  percent  of  those  kids 
that  are  so-called  dropouts  were  brought  back  home  from  the 
school  because  we  could  not  meet  their  educational  needs.  Maybe 
they  were  totally  uncooperative.  Maybe  they  just  didn't  have  the 
wherewithal  to  be  able  to  go  to  school  there,  or  whatever.  We 
brought  them  home. 
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By  the  way,  we  are  the  only  elementary  school  amongst  the 
seven  boarding  schools. 

The  other  point  of  it  is  that  the  other  50  percent  may  be  broken 
up  into  three  categories.  One  is  because  mom  or  dad  wanted  the 
kid  back  home.  Maybe  in  some  instance  where  there  was  a  situa- 
tion where  a  kid  got  in  trouble  or  whatever,  he  or  she  went  home. 
The  family  situation  at  home  called  for  them  to  go  back  home,  so 
they  went  home. 

We  did  graduate  

Senator  CONRAD.  Let  me  interrupt  you  to  ask  you  if  the  280  on 
count  day  weis  the  peak  of  enrollment? 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  Defmitely.  It  always  is.  It  is  in  the  whole  Bu- 
reau system.  That  is  the  way  they  operate. 

Senator  Conrad.  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  Hopefully,  with  this  change  now  to  the  grant 
school  system  where  we  have  now  an  interview  type  list  and  we 
have  worked  with  the  attorney  general  for  the  State  of  North  Da- 
kota in  trying  to  develop  some  protocol  with  their  board  of  inspec- 
tors, making  certain  that  our  institution  meets  its  criteria  as  an  in- 
stitution in  the  State — ^we  have  not  said  that  they  could  have  our 
authority.  We  have  said,  "Bring  your  authority  over  here;  let  us 
compare;  let  us  give  you  an  ezcunple  of  how  we  can  survive.^ 

Senator  CONRAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  tell  us.  Are  you  obli- 
gated to  take  any  child  that  is  sent  to  the  school? 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  No,  we  are  not.  It  had  been  developed  as  a 
Bureau  system  dumping  ground  from  the  other  areas.  Now  that  we 
have  set  into  a  system  where  we  have  local  control  and  are  design- 
ing our  campus  activity  to  that  designated  group  that  we  can  actu- 
ally educate,  we  have  set  forth  a  checklist  that  now  is  going  to  be 
a  prerequisite  for  those  students  to  meet. 

By  the  way,  Senator,  we  did  graduate  48  young  people  from  the 
eighth  grade  this  year  with  over  half  of  their  parents  being  present 
for  the  graduation  ceremony,  which  speaks  a  lot  for  itself  because 
the  closest  kid  to  our  institution  is  150  miles  away. 

Senator  CONRAD.  In  the  children  that  weren't  there  at  the  end 
who  were  there  on  count  day— do  you  see  any  pattern  with  respect 
to  the  age  of  those  children?  That  is,  are  these  the  younger  kids 
disproportionately?  Or  is  it  the  older  kids  disproportionately?  Or 
are  they  pretty  well  distributed? 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  They  are  pretty  well  distributed,  but  I  would 
say  that  the  majority  of  them  come  right  in  the  area  where  your 
adolescence  is  starting  to  emerge,  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades. 

Senator  Conrad.  How  are  the  kids  distributed  in  terms  of  the 
280  that  you  began  with?  Are  they  fairly  evenly  distributed  be- 
tween the  grades?  Or  is  there  a  concentration  in  any  of  the  age 
groups? 

Mr»  LaFramboise.  We  have  had  a  concentration  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grade  age  range.  As  we  completed,  I  believe  we 
had  a  dozen  second  and  third  graders,  a  dozen  fiflh  graders  and 
sixth  gradets. 

Senator  Conrad.  So  you  see  a  concentration  there. 

As  the  year  went  along,  can  you  give  us  some  statistics  on  what 
happened  with  respect  to  incidents?  I  don't  know  whether  you 
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record  incidents  that  rise  to  the  level  that  they  are  reported  to  the 
local  police  or  if  you  have  some  way  of  measuring  behavioral  prob- 
lems at  the  school. 

After  count  day,  did  you  see  a  rapid  decline  in  the  numbers?  Did 
you  see  a  significant  change  in  incident  reporting  that  you  had? 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  We  of  course,  having  started  a  year  ago  this 
month  our  assigned  task  of  running  a  school — and  of  course  hand- 
delivered  these  problems  that  had  compounded  over  the  years — ^we 
found  that  we  had  like  a  Chinese  fire  drill  take  place  in  September 
and  October.  We  were  compounded,  of  course,  with  the  allegations 
by  some  staff  members  that  were  dissatisfied  with  their  job  assign- 
ments and  positions  and  were  encouraged  by  what  we  call  the  dirty 
dozen  where  the  people  who  were  involved  with  the  NFFE  made 
charges  and  claims  as  to  the  ability  of  the  school  to  produce  edu- 
cated students. 

Then  we  had  some  parents  who  were  a  little  concerned  about  the 
safety  and  concern  of  their  children.  We  did  lose  approximately  15 
to  20  students  that  were  pulled  because  of  so-called  concern.  But 
the  very  interesting  part  of  that  is  that  we  got  a  number  of  those 
kids  back  after  Christmas.  In  fact,  there  were  newspaper  allega- 
tions. In  fact,  one  of  the  newspaper  reporters  from  one  of  the  es- 
teemed North  Dakota  newspapers  won  a  journalism  award  on  how 
dirty  he  could  get  about  the  Wahpeton  Indian  School. 

We  have  had  to  bite  our  tongue  and  hopefully  put  together  our 
own  agenda.  Our  own  agenda,  as  I  tried  to  explain  to  Senator 
Inouye,  is  an  Indian  agenda.  If  that  scares  people,  that  is  fine.  But 
I  think  that  it  is  time  that  our  society  needs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Indian  people,  not  the  needs  of  some  person's  condescending  atti- 
tude and  opinion. 

Senator  CoNRAD.  Do  you  have  available  those  numbers  on  how 
rapidly  the  enrollment  went  down  and  whether  that  tracked  with 
reduced  incidents? 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  Yes.  In  fact,  one  of  the  things  that  we  had, 
Senator — ^we  have  been  totally  open  to  the  public,  maybe  too  na- 
ively open  in  the  sense  that  we  allow  the  local  police  to  know  with- 
in 15  minutes  if  we  had  a  child  that  was  not  accounted  for.  Let's 
say  that  we  had  a  child  that  went  out  back  to  smoke  a  cigarette 
on  a  sneak  out  behind  the  trees  with  another  student  or  two  and 
they  were  gone  for  more  than  15  minutes.  Our  staff  was  very  vigi- 
lant in  making  the  report.  We  had  something  like  3,000  incidents 
in  the  school  year. 

Senator  CoNRAD.  This  current  school  year? 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  I  am  talking  about  last  year. 

This  year,  we  have  noticeably  reduced  some  of  those  incidents 
mainly  because  some  of  the  kids  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  trouble  at  the  school  because  they  are  messing 
up.  So  they  have  kind  of  controlled  themselves.  I  think  the  inci- 
dents have  cut  almost  in  half. 

Senator  CONRAD.  So  you  think  that  this  year  perhaps  you  had 
1,500? 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  I  would  hope  that  it  is  not  even  going  to  come 
close  to  that  this  next  year. 

Senator  Conrad.  But  you  think  probably  about  half  of  the  inci- 
dents? 
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Mr.  LaFramboise.  I  would  say  that,  and  I  would  also  say  that 
half  of  those  are  related  to  the  AWOL  incidents. 

Senator  CoNRAD.  How  many  of  these  incidents  would  be  attrib- 
utable to  children  who  didn't  finish  the  year? 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  I  think  you  are  going  to  find  that  the  mjyority 
of  those  are  probably  those  that  didn't  finish  the  year. 

Senator  Conrad.  So  that  is  obviously  a  very  troubled  population. 
The  kids  who  can  handle  the  environment,  the  institution,  those 
kids  are  the  one  you  would  think  would  last? 

I  see  Dr.  Hall  nodding  his  head. 

Dr.  Hall,  if  you  would  like  to  join  us  up  here,  you  are  welcome. 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  On  behalf  of  Dr.  Hall,  I  would  say  that  we 
have  made  a  significant  inroad  into  what  I  would  call  juvenile  de- 
linquency, a  huge  inroad.  Mainly  I  think  it  is  because  they  have 
been  able  to  see  us — ^myself  as  a  tribal  leader — on  campus,  being 
able  to  say  to  the  kids  that  these  things  are  positive  and  these 
things  are  negative.  We  have  had  a  very  sketchy  history  of  peer  in- 
volvement and  role  modeling.  That  is  what  Dr.  Hall  has  brought 
to  the  institution  and  has  been  given  the  charge  by  us,  the  board, 
to  do. 

Senator  Conrad.  Let  me  interrupt  for  a  minute  and  say  to  the 
previous  witnesses  that  you  are  certainly  excused.  You  don't  have 
to  sit  through  all  this.  We  very  much  appreciate  your  testimony 
here  today  and  the  contribution  you  have  made  to  the  committee. 

Ms.  KiPP.  Senator  Conrad,  may  I  make  one  statement  here? 

Senator  Conrad.  Certainly. 

Ms.  Kipp.  It  bothered  me  £md  then  I  was  so  impassioned  when 
I  was  speaking  with  what  we  do  and  don't  have  as  Indian  people. 
I  am  wondering  why  the  U.S.  Grovemment  can  impose  our  degree 
of  blood  on  certain  tribes.  We  are  the  only  ethnic  group  in  the 
world  that  has  to  go  around  with  an  identification  card. 

I  am  over  half  Indian  and  on  my  Blackfeet  identification  card,  it 
says  nine-sixteenths.  My  children  are  over  one-fourth. 

But  it  seems  that  somehow  or  another  that  degree  of  blood 
should  not  be  there.  It  is  not  up  to  the  U.S.  Government  to  decide 
who  is  an  Indian.  Any  member  of  any  tribe  who  has  a  drop  of  In- 
dian blood  in  them  are  considered  Indian.  When  they  go  off  the  res- 
ervation, they  tell  them  to  go  back  to  the  reservation.  On  the  res- 
ervation, if  they  are  light-skinned,  they  tell  them  to  go  off"  the  res- 
ervation. That  has  to  stop  also.  That  has  to  stop  also. 

I  wanted  to  draw  that  to  Senator  Inouye's  attention  because  I 
don't  think  that  should  exist.  That  makes  our  Indian  people  sec- 
ond-class citizens.  Those  Indian  boys  who  went  to  the  war  to  fight 
for  our  country  and  fight  for  our  rights  may  be  less  than  an  Nth 
of  a  degree  becoming  one-fourth  Indian.  When  they  go  to  the  war, 
they  are  called  chief,  but  they  are  not  good  enough  to  be  on  the 
roles  on  their  respective  tribes. 

I  think  the  Government  did  a  grave  injustice  when  they  put  that 
one-fourth  degree  blood  quantum  years  ago  to  go  to  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  Hampton,  Genoa,  and  I  think  that  is  an  injustice  that  must 
be  lifted  before  very  long. 

Senator  Conrad.  We  will  make  that  a  part  of  the  record. 

Thank  you  for  being  here. 
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If  I  could  go  back  to  the  questions  I  was  pursuing,  I  would  be 
very  interested — I  am  trying  to  understand  the  flow  of  events  and 
what  happens  after  count  day.  Do  we  see  a  rapid  reduction  in  en- 
rollment/ Are  the  kids  that  go  the  most  troubled  kids? 

Where  I  am  going  with  all  this  is,  What  makes  sense  for  the  role 
of  these  institutions?  Should  they  be  educational  institutions  which 
would  have  one  set  of  funding  levels  and  one  set  of  criteria  and  one 
set  of  expectations?  Or  do  they  need  to  be  something  more  inten- 
sive? The  chairman  has  used  the  term  therapeutic  and  we  see  rec- 
ommendations that  have  been  made  for  converting  these  institu- 
tions to  something  quite  different  than  just  an  educational  institu- 
tion, something  quite  different  than  just  a  school,  something  that 
does  have  a  therapeutic  mission. 

That  conjures  up  a  whole  different  type  of  staffing,  a  whole  dif- 
ferent funding  level.  That  is  what  I  am  searching  for  here.  Perhaps 
you  can  help  me.  I  may  not  even  be  asking  the  right  questions. 
Maybe  you  can  help  me  with  my  initial  question. 

-^^r  the  count  day,  does  the  enrollment  come  down  quite  rap- 
idly? Do  the  incidents  come  down  because  more  troubled  youth  are 
bemg  sent  home?  Then  we  can  go  on  to  the  larger  question  of  mis- 
sion and  role. 

Mr.  Hall.  Let  me  quickly  try  to  answer  your  first  question  about 
count  week  and  declining  enrollment. 

The  policy  used  to  be  that  to  generate  the  money  to  operate  the 
school,  you  had  to  bring  kids  in  because  the  money  follows  the  kids. 
As  soon  as  you  get  that,  those  kids  that  were  causing  you  the  most 
grief  obviously  had  an  opportunity  to  leave.  Pari;  of  our  problem  at 
Wahpeton  is  that  we  started  trying  to  change  that  because  that  is 
no  longer  acceptable.  If  a  kid  comes  to  us,  obviously  they  have  a 
reason  to  be  there.  We  tried  to  start  hanging  onto  our  enrollment 
as  long  as  possible. 

This  year,  out  of  the  280  kids— and  five  kids  finished  the  year 
without  a  single  infraction— but  at  any  given  moment,  from  last 
year  and  this  yeai^whether  it's  the  good  kids  that  are  left  or  the 
good  and  bad  mixed  together — 10  percent  of  our  kids  cause  one- 
third  of  the  infractions  on  any  given  day.  If  you  take  that  10  per- 
cent off,  another  10  percent  are  going  to  step  forward  and  cause  an- 
other one-third  of  the  infractions. 

The  difference  is  that  some  of  our  kids  start  to  recognize  the  ad- 
justment we  have  made  in  the  way  we  approach  them,  so  their  be- 
havior changes.  But  every  kid  there  is  very  capable  of  causing  in- 
fractions. 

The  made  number  for  AWOL  used  to  be  seven  AWOL's  and  you 
got  a  good  chance  of  going  home.  We  started  modifying  that  be- 
cause AWOL  was  only  a  symptom  of  trying  to  ask  for  help  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  So  just  AWOL  or  infractions  alone  are  not  a 
determination  to  go  home  at  our  institution.  We  have  a  four-level 
institution.  When  you  get  to  the  healing  center  that  Chairman 
LaFramboise  talked  about,  you  have  another  four  levels  you  can  go 
through  there.  So  we  have  lots  of  opportunities  to  try  to  find  more 
intense  help  for  the  kids. 

The  institutions  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  that  have  the  same 
kind  of  kids  we  have  have  a  1  to  8  adult/kid  ratio  during  the  wak- 
ing hours  of  the  kids.  In  addition,  they  have  a  social  worker  to 
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every  14  students  during  those  waking  hours.  All  these  studies  rec- 
ommend that  we  stay  at  150  or  less  enrollment  for  the  very  issue 
you  started  looking  at.  When  we  get  too  lai^e  a  number,  the  prob- 
lems get  to  be  so  big  that  you  can't  deal  with  anybody.  But  at  150 
we  start  to  be  able  to  really  meet  the  needs  of  the  kids.  We  can 

maintain  that.   

At  150  students,  we  would  still  need  156  FTE  staff  to  meet  those 
State  standards  for  a  child  care  facility./At  our  school  alone,  in 
order  to  meet  that,  that  is  going  to  mean  at  least  $600,000  more 
than  what  we  generated  at  our  high  count  of  280  during  count 
week. 

So  you  are  starting  to  really  look  at  the  right  kinds  of  questions. 
What  mission  are  these  schools  able  to  carry  out  and  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  success. 

The  question  comes.  What  happens  to  those  100  kids  that  you 
don't  take  and  stay  down  at  150? 

Many  of  our  kids  are  going  to  be  able  to  find  that  adjustment  in- 
side themselves  to  go  back  and  be  successful  where  they  were  un- 
able to  be  successful  before.  So  you  can  replace  them  with  another 
kid— our  damaged  apples — ^we  can  repair  them  so  that  they  can  go 
back  and  find  success  either  with  their  families  or  whatever. 

If  we  were  truly  successful  in  our  role,  we  would  not  have  the 
same  kid  at  the  end  as  we  had  at  the  begiiming.  We  must  look  at 
a  sign  of  our  success  as  being  some  turnover  among  our  clients. 
Some  of  our  kids  are  there  because  they  need  the  help  to  be  suc- 
cessful where  they  came  from. 

Today,  every  kid  at  our  school  has  another  school  they  could  be 
at  if  they  were  successful  at  it,  but  for  either  family  reasons,  rac- 
ism in  the  school,  or  other  kinds  of  issues  like  that,  they  are  at  our 
institution. 

Senator  Conrad.  Do  you  think  this  therapeutic  model  of  residen- 
tial schools,  with  the  mission  statement,  makes  sense? 

Mr.  Hall.  Very  much  so.  I  want  to  pick  up  again  on  something 
that  Jiggers  alluded  to  and  that  is  that  we  need  to  bring  a  cultural 
perspective  to  the  healing.  Straight  Rogerian  or  straight  behavior 
modification  or  straight  reality  therapy  alone  is  not  the  answer. 
That  is  included  in  that  model. 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  Senator,  at  this  time,  I  don't  believe  that 
there  is  an  ideal  model.  I  think  just  in  us  having^  this  unbelievable 
struggle  over  this  past  year  of  fighting  off  the  press  and  fighting 
off  all  the  innuendos — we  just  finished  our  first  year.  The  honey- 
moon period  is  over  in  about  2  months  in  any  institution.  They  get 
to  know  the  staff,  they  get  to  know  the  system,  and  they  are  then 
able  to  act  appropriately.  If  they  push  the  right  button,  then  the 
staff  gets  them  AWOL  or  stuck  and  sent  home  or  whatever.  They, 
in  effect,  operate  the  system. 

We  are  trying  to  change  that  by  starting  the  school  system  and 
the  school  year  with  an  intense  7-  to  10-day  work  group  study  with 
the  staff  to  talk  about  feelings  because  we  have  had  damaged  staff 
come  to  us.  One  of  the  things  that  we  did  was  to  accept  the  Bu- 
reau's standards  when  we  did  our  hiring  last  fall.  We  used  the 
Eagle  system,  which  is  supposed  to  do  bacl^ground  checks  on  peo- 
ple. 
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After  all  the  mud  started  flying  around,  we  found  out  that  we 
had  some  people  who  had  committed  felonies  that  were  not  accept- 
able to  our  standards.  We  had  to  release  them.  But  they  were  in 
the  system,  for  crying  out  loud,  for  3  to  4  months  before  we  were 
actually  able  to  identify  that.  It  was  thanks  to  our  cooperative  ef- 
fort with  the  State  of  North  Dakota  attorney  general's  office  that 
we  were  able  to  identify  some  of  those  needs  that  we  needed  to 
clear  up. 

Mj:.  Hall.  There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  add.  Senator, 
if  I  may. 

Obviously,  Mr.  LaFramboise  is  very  well  informed  about  our 
school.  But  so  is  every  other  board  Member  on  our  board.  You  could 
pick  any  one  of  the  five  and  they  would  have  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion. That  is  one  benefit  to  going  grant,  our  people  are  very  well 
informed.  Where  they  used  to  meet  three  times  a  year,  they  are 
now  meeting  sometimes  twice  a  month.  Our  involvement  from 
those  tribal  representatives  has  greatly  increased  in  this  process. 

Senator  CONRAD.  The  funding  that  you  just  mentioned — ^you  are 
talking  about  $600,000  over  and  above  the  funding  that  would  flow 
if  you  had  280  students  on  count  day.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Hall.  Right,  in  order  to  me-^,t  those  State  standards  in  North 
Dakota. 

Senator  CONRAD.  What  is  the  gap  if  you  have  the  140  students 
that  you  end  with? 
Mr.  Hall.  It  is  greater  than  that,  then. 
Senator  CONRAD.  Much  greater? 
Mr.  Hall.  Much  greater. 
Senator  CONRAD.  Is  it  double? 
Mr.  Hall.  About  double. 

Senator  Conrad.  It  is  real  sobering.  We  have  these  things  we 
call  spending  caps  around  here. 

Mr.  Hall.  You  are  going  to  pay  for  it  one  way  or  the  other.  You 
are  either  going  to  pay  for  it  at  our  institution  or  you  are  going  to 
pay  $65,000  per  kid  at  those  other  institutions. 

Senator  CONRAD.  What  would  the  cost  be  per  student  if  we  met 
the  State  ratio?  If  you  had  the  kind  of  staffing  and  the  kind  of  ex- 
pertise that  you  think  you  need  in  order  to  cope  with  these  special 
situations? 

Mr.  Hall.  Properly  funded,  for  150  kids  to  meet  those  State  cer- 
tification standards  and  actually  meet  the  need,  it  would  be  be- 
tween $29,000  and  $31,000  per  kid.  But  that  wouldn't  include  the 
academic.  You  go  out  to  Home  on  the  Range,  which  does  not  in- 
clude academic,  and  they  are  spending  $31,000  to  $32,000  just  for 
the  residential. 

So  to  answer  that  question,  we  could  meet  that  need  with  our  in- 
stitution— not  counting  construction  dollars,  of  course — for  between 
$29,000  and  $30,000  per  kid  and  meet  those  State  standards  which 
are  the  most  stringent  standards  I  have  seen  for  a  child  care  facil- 
ity. 

Mr.  LaFramboise.  What  we're  doing,  though,  is  saving  us  10 
years  down  the  road  the  $45,000  at  the  State  penitentiary.  You 
know  that  the  North  Dakota  State  penitentiary  has  one  of  the 
highest  inmate  Indian  population  in  the  country.  I  believe  I  have 
something  like  65  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas  inside  that  institu- 
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tion.  If  you  would  go  back  and  check  them  on  a  biological  nature, 
they  didn*t  graduate  from  high  school. 

I  think  wiat  we  are  trying  to  do  is  get  these  kids  to  have  that 
zest  to  finish  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades  and  do  some- 
thing  in  our  communities.  Just  in  the  short  year  that  I  have  been 
involved— and  I  have  taken  it  on  as  a  personal  task,  so  I  am  a  little 
biased  on  the  nature  of  the  hard  fights-^I  have  seen  a  sparkle  in 
the  kids'  eyes  of  feeling  that  we  are  going  to  be  here.  Last  fall, 
when  everybody  was  fighting  us  and  everybody  was  making  all 
kinds  of  innuendos  about  our  school  and  the  potential  of  closing  it, 
there  was  a  troublesome  look  in  almost  every  student.  I  felt  a  com- 
fortable closure  to  the  school  year. 

Senator  Conrad.  I,  first  of  all,  want  to  thank  the  witnesses.  We 
could  go  on  here,  I  am  sure,  for  a  long  time,  but  we  are  well  beyond 
the  schedule.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  testimony  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  contribution  you  have  made  to  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:37  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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APPENDIX 

ADDmoNAL  Material  Submitted  for  the  Recx)Rd 


Mr.  Cliairman  and  Ladies  and  Gciulcincn  of  the  Comniiticc: 


My  name  is  Ken  Taylor,  and  I  am  ilie  C'liief  School  Administrator  of  Sherman 
Indian  High  Scliool  in  Riverside,  C'alifornia.  My  enure  career  as  a  Bureau  em- 
ployee has  been  at  Sherman.  I  started  in  1973  as  a  Teacher  and  a  Coach,  I  have 
been  the  Adiletic  Director,  Student  Activities  Director,  Academic  Department 
Head,  Assistant  Principal,  and  now  die  Chier  School  Administrator. 

I  am  also  a  Haskell  graduate  when  Haskell  was  a  high  school.  In  my  time  at 
Sherman,  I  have  seen  14  Principal's  and/or  Assistant  Principal's  come  and  go.  I 
tell  you  all  of  this  to  emphasize  tiie  fact  that  the  need  for  more  money  to  main- 
tain tliese  off-reservauon  boarding  schools  will  always  be  die  re. 

However,  if  the  atutudes  of  the  "Top  Administrauon"  in  these  schools  don't 
change,  the  budget  siuiation  will  remain  the  same.  The  old  boys  school  way  of 
diinking  "what  I  say  goes",  is  no  longer  appropriate  if  it  ever  was.  The  school 
leaders  have  to  involve  the  total  learning  community  of  students,  staff,  parents, 
School  Board,  Union  and  tribal  people.  There  has  to  be  shared  decision  making 
from  the  bottom  up.  Those  schools  have  to  be  student  oriented,  not  just  on 
paper  to  look  good,  but  it  has  to  be  reality. 

The  need  for  these  off-reservation  boarding  schools  is  real.  I  know  because  I 
went  to  the  tribes  in  CaHfornia,  Arizona  and  Nevada  in  1992  before  I  accepted 
this  posidon.  Their  response  was  "yes"  wo  need  schools  like  Sherman. 

In  cU^sing,  I  want  to  say  that  I  know  the  need  for  more  money  is  there;  however, 
I  also  know  we  need  to  be  creative  with  our  budget  and  as  one  old,  wise  adminis- 
trator once  said,  "  use  common  sense'*. 

Thank  you  for  this  opporllmiiy  to  express  my  views. 
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Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield 

Senate  Counittee  on  Indian  Affairs 

June  10,  1994 


Overs ight  Hearing  on  Off  Reservation  Boarding  Schools 
Mr.  Chairman, 

Sometines,  there  is  a  thin  line  between  enthusiastic  learning  and 
pessimistic  despair.     The  off  reservation  boarding  schools  we  are 
contemplating  today  represent  the  last  hope  for  many  of  the  at- 
risk  youth  who  live  there.     Whether  emotional  young  people  strive 
to  succeed  or  fall  into  the  path  of  destruction  can  depend 
directly  upon  the  quality  of  individual  experiences  with  the 
teachers  and  counselors  who  hold  the  power  to  shape  their  lives. 

The  basic  mission  of  these  schools  could  not  be  more  important — 
they  have  been  entrusted  with  the  24  hour  per  day  growth  and 
development  of  young  minds.     While  many  of  the  challenges  they 
face  are  outside  of  the  classroom,  we  learned  long  ago  that 
everything  can  affect  the  quality  of  education.     Many  of  the 
problems  in  these  schools  are  familiar:  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
parental  neglect,  emotional  suffering,  patterns  of  delinquency. 
As  in  any  school  system,  without  progreuns  that  meet  their 
specific  needs,  at  risk  youth  are  not  adequately  educated  and  are 
destined  to  failure. 

Reports  analyzing  these  schools  around  the  country  raise  many  ' 
questions  regarding  their  administration  and  funding.     The  amount 
spent  per  student  at  off  reseirvation  boarding  schools  varies  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000  per  year.     By  comparison,  the  amount  spent  per 
child  at  private  residential  child  caring  institutions  can  range 
from  $2000  to  $5000  per  month.     Also  by  comparison,  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Correction  estimates  their  per  inmate  cost  in  adult 
institutions  at  $18,470  per  year,  and  $47,450  per  year  in  youth 
institutions.     Total  openinc;  enrollment  at  off  reservation 
schools  was  over  2,600  students.     But,  closing  enrollment  was 
only  slightly  over  1500  students.     Some  of  the  schools  have  drop 
out  rates  near  50%. 

What  happens  to  the  students  who  leave?    Can  we  afford  to  do  what 
it  takes  to  keep  them  in  school?    The  issues  here  are  complex  and 
the  budgets  are  extremely  tight.     But,  I  believe  that  we  can  not 
afford  to  overlook  a  50%  dropout  rate —  the  social  and  economic 
costs  are  too  high  to  ignore.     Also,  we  must  not  forget  that 
around  15%  of  the  children  in  these  schools  are  classified  as 
Gifted  and  Talented  students.     How  are  the  missions  of  the 
schools  addressing  their  high  potential  for  achievement? 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  hearing  today  will  shed  light  on  some  of 
these  issues.     We  need  to  determine  whether  these  institutions 
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are  organized  adequately  for  their  stated  goals,  whether  they 
have  the  proper  resources  to  meet  their  missions,  or  whether 
their  missions  should  be  reevaluated  entirely. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  the  Administration  recognize  the  need 
for  change  in  this  area.    I  look  forward  to  hearing  more  about 
their  ideas  for  establishing  a  "Therapeutic  Community  School 
Model"  designed  to  address  mental  health  needs  more  effectively 
while  furthering  academic  goals.    Finally,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Chairman  for  leading  the  committee  to  focus  upon  this 
most  important  issue  today. 
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STAlEKfENT  OF  DR.  JOHN  TIPPEOONNIC,  DIRECTOR,  OFHCE  OF  INDIAN 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR.  BUREAU 
OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  AT  IHE  OVERSIGHTT  HEARING  BEFORE  THE 
COMMTITEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  ON  "OFF- 
RESERVATION  RESIDENTIAL  BOARDING  SCHOOLS". 


Good  mornijag  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  It  is  a  pleasm-e  to  be 
here  to  discuss  our  mutual  concerns  regarding  the  Off-Reservation  Residential 
Schools  (ORRS). 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  currently  funds  seven  off-reservation  residential 
schools.  Collectively,  the  schools  service  229  Tribes.  The  schools  are  accredited  by  a 
regional  and/or  State  accrediting  agency  in  the  States  where  they  reside.  Three 
schools  are  operated  through  grants  to  Tribes  authorized  by  Congress  in  Public  Law 
100-297,  TiUe  V,  Part  B,  The  Tribally  ControUed  Schools  Act  of  1988.  The  remaining 
four  are  operated  by  the  BIA 

For  the  1994  school  year,  the  seven  schools  had  a  combined  enrollment  of  2,623 
students  in  grades  1  through  12,  of  which  U19  were  boys  and  1,304  were  girls.  Of  the 
total  enrollment,  90  percent  are  in  grades  7-12,  58  percent  in  the  Intense  Residential 
Guidance  Program,  46  percent  receive  Chi^ter  I  services,  and  13  percent  are  in  the 
Gifted  and  Talented  Program. 

Despite  the  distance  between  the  schools  and  their  relative  isolation  from  each  other, 
their  student  populations  are  more  similar  to  each  other  than  to  other  BIA' funded 
and  public  schools  located  on  Indian  reservations.  The  majority  of  ORRS  students 
are  considered  Ixigb  risk".  These  students  tend  to  have  more  significant  mental 
health  problems"  stemming  from  physical,  sexual  and  emotional  abuse,  neglect  and 
dlysfunctionai  families  which  result  in  conduct  disorders,  depression,  suicide  attempts, 
grief,  anger,  addictions,  racism,  gang  violence,  eta  These  students  are  inherently  not 
bad  Idds,  but  far  too  many  have  had  traumatic  experiences  profoundly  affecting  their 
physical  and  emotional  develc^ment,  how  they  see  themselves,  and  how  they  think 
the  world  sees  them. 
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Many  of  these  studcnte  are  shifted  from  local  BIA  funded  or  public  day  schools  to 
On-Reservation  Boardiog  Schools,  Peripheral  Dormitories,  and  then  to  ORRS  when 
local  resources  are  non-existent  or  exhausted.  At  each  turn,  children's  needs  become 
more  acute.  Mai^  of  their  needs  are  more  than  even  a  residential  school  can  be 
expected  to  provide.  However,  these  schools  are  sorely  needed.  Qosure  is  not  an 
option  if  we  are  to  serve  these  children  who  suffer  due  to  the  lack  of  local  resources. 

Our  immediate  concern  is  to  determine  how  tc  improve  the  ORRS  by  restructuring 
and  redefining  their  purpose,  proj^ams,  organization,  staffing  and  integration  of 
sendees  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  students  they  serve.  Due  to  the  drastic  shift 
in  the  student  population  profile  over  the  past  few  years,  these  schools  are  facing 
maity  non-educational  problems.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  kept  pace  with  this 
change  and  now  find  ourseWes  in  the  same  situation  in  which  maiqr  public  schools 
find  themselves.  How  do  we  restructure  our  schools  io  meet  student  needs  when 
students  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  alcohol  addiction,  substance  abuse,  parental 
neglect  or  abuse,  and  when  Tribes  and  communities  have  extremely  limited  resources 
to  provide  prevention  or  intervention  programs  for  juveniles? 

Because  of  the  similarity  in  student  populations  and  the  peculiarity-^  their  social 
problems,  we  have  begun  to  work  with  these  schools  collectively  as  a  system,  rather 
than  as  individual  schools. 

The  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs  (OIEP)  holds  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
Off-Reservation  Boarding  Schools  on  the  various  school  campuses,  providing  an 
opportunity  for  the  schools  to  share  and  exchange  program  information  and  to  discuss 
student  needs. 

ORRS  stafe  met  on  the  campus  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  Richmond,  Virginia  in 
February,  1992  and  formed  the  Consortium  of  Effective  Indian  Residential  Schools 
(CERIS).  This  organization  was  first  intended  to  address  the  needs  of  the  ORRS,  but 
then  was  expanded  to  include  all  BIA-fimded  residential  programs.  CERIS  provides 
a  meaningful  opportunity  to  address  the  many  pressing  issues  in  the  residential 
schools. 

Hie  Indian  Health  Service's  (IHS)  Social  Services,  Mental  Health  and  Alcohol  and 
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Substance  Abuse  programs  have  worked  dosefy  with  several  of  the  ORRS,  providisg 
technical  assistance,  training*  and  program  support  We  appreciate  their  efforts  and 
will  continue  to  work  together  in  providing  treatment  and  support  services  for 
students  and  training  c^yportunities  for  staff. 

The  BIA  encourages  ORRS  to  participate  in  various  systemwide  education  initiatives 
such  as:  school  reform  activities  through  the  Effective  Sdiools  Program;  specific 
training  offered  to  academic  and  residential  school  staff  to  upgrade  skills;  training  to 
achieve  and  maintain  regional  and  or  State  accreditation;  and  onsite  school 
evaluation  team  visits  by  professional  educators  to  help  improve  school  effectiveness. 

The  boarding  schools  have  an  Intense  Residential  Guidance  Program  designed  for 
students  needing  special  residential  services  due  to  truancy  problems,  oq^ulsion  from 
previous  school,  referrals  by  a  psydiologist  or  social  worker,  or  court  order. 

The  Drug  Free  School  Program  has  been  operating  since  1987  in  all  BIA  funded 
schools  indudiog  all  ORRS  which  received  a  total  of  $435,600  for  alcohol  and 
substance  abuse  prevention,  intervention  and  training. 

On  April  1  &  2, 1993,  OIEP  held  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C  to  discuss  two  issues : 
(1)  whether  a  therapeutic  community  sduMl  model  is  feasible  and  (2)  whether  a 
model  can  be  developed  for  inq>letnenutioa  by  the  ORRS.  This  first  meeting 
included  representatives  of  the  ORRS,  OIEP,  IHS,  and  several  professional  groups. 
The  group  conduded  that  a  therapeutic  community  school  model  is  feasible  and  can 
be  developed  for  implementation. 

The  Therapeutic  Community  Sdiool  Model  is  basically  a  process.  It  provides  a 
consistent  apinroacfa  and  proceti  to  create  a  supportive  atmosphere  and  a  community 
of  caring  that  will  prepare  staff  to  work  with  high  risk  .students  in  a  residential  setting. 
The  working  mission  statement  and  goals  indude  academic,  residential  and  mental 
health  components,  and  nine  correlates  which  identify  issues  that  must  be  addressed 
in  formulating  and  inq>lementing  the  model 

The  ORRS  presently  have  an  academic  and  residential  program,  but  the  mental 
health  component  is  missing.  The  model  requires  a  mental  health  staff  that  would 
supplement  the  academic  and  residential  programs  and  provide  training  and  program 
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support  to  students  and  staff.  By  combimng  these  components  we  can  begin  to  create 
a  place  far  different  from  what  we  have  today.  We  believe  it  is  critical  to  deal  first 
with  social  and  mental  health  needs  in  order  to  successfully  meet  academic  ne^^ds. 
BasicaUy,  we  have  come  to  realize  it  is  ineffective  to  focus  on  academic  needs  when 
students  are  distracted  by  personal  or  family  concerns  and  mental  health  needs.  Our 
new  approach  is  meant  to  supplement  existuig  services  with  mental  health  education, 
prevention,  intervention  and  support  services.  This  model  expands,  supports  and 
restructures  the  residential  and  academic  programs  to  better  meet  student  needs. 

Each  school  will  be  required  to  write  a  school  improvement  plan  detailing  how  they 
will  restructure  to  implement  the  Therapeutic  Community  School  Model.  A  team  of 
experts  has  continued  to  meet  with  the  schools  to  develop  a  successful  model. 

In  April  1994,  we  commissioned  Dr.  Rick  St  Germaine,  University  of  Wisconsin  , 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin  to  write  a  review  of  the  Off-Reservation  Residential  Schools. 
He  reviewed  past  studies,  current  data  and  visited  the  schools.  His  final  report 
entities  "Off  Reservation  Boardmg  School  Evaluation  Summary  Report  With 
Recommendations"  was  well  done.  Taking  his  review  into  consideration,  we  make 
the  following  recommendations: 

Implement  the  Therapeutic  Community  School  Model  at  ORRS. 

All  staff  at  ORRS  must  comprehend  and  fully  understand  the  Therapeutic 
Commimity  School  Model  and  become  active  change  agents.  Therefore,  the 
seleaion  and  training  of  staff  are  critical. 

The  schools  must  focus  on  team  building  and  shared  management  which 
involves  all  stakeholders  in  the  educational  process  and  outcomes. 

Each  school  must  define  its  purpose  and  limitations  and  then  use  the 
information  so  that  students  who  cannot  be  adequately  served  will  be  referred 
elsewhere. 

Continue  interdisciplinary  teams  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Therapeutic  Residential  Community  Model. 
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If  the  schools  are  to  be  successful,  we  must  restructure  and  do  something  complete^ 
different  firom  that  whidi  we  are  doing  and  that  which  we  have  done  in  the  past  We 
welcome  Congress'  assistance  in  providing  a  more  clearly  defined  partnership 
between  BIA  education,  DiS,  the  tribes  being  served,  and  the  Congress  in  developing 
a  successful  off-reservation  school  program. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  ar^  questions  the 
Committee  may  have. 
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CHgMAWA  INDIAN  SCHOOL  -  MISSION  STATEMENT 

See  one  page  attachment. 


Chemawa  Indian  School  (9-12) 
Gerald  J.  Gray,  Supervisor 
3700  ChemawaRd. ,  NE 
Salem,  OR  97305-1199 
Phone:     503  399-5721 


Buraau  Oparated 

Chain  of  Command  — 

OIEP,   Line  Officer, 
Super vi  sor ,  Pr i  nci  pal 


Funds  Recaivad  (Excluding  Travel) 
$  5,284,284 

$        12,182  cost/student* 


Enrol Inant 

Spring     '93  177 

Fall    '93/94  414 

Spring     '94  173 


Boundaries  , 

Portland  Area,  Billings  Area,  Juneau  Area  &  Sacramento  Area. 
Chemawa  also  accepts  students  from  Minnesota,  North/South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Oklahoma  as 
established  via  agreement  with  all  Of f -Reservat i on  Boarding 
Schools,  which  allows  students  from  outside  the  boundary  area  to 
enroll  in  schools  that  offer  programs  that  meet  specific  student 
needs . 


Staffing  Patterns 

School  Supervi 
Academic  Department  Head 
Education  Specialists 
Counsel or 
Education  Aides 
Teachers 
Education  Aides 
Coach 

Education  Technicians 
Teachers 

Substitute  Teacher(s) 
Li  brar i  an 

Recreation  Specialist 
Recreation  Assistants 
PT  Recreation  Assistait 

Regi  strar 

Criminal  Investigator 


sor 

Personnel  Manager 
Business  Manager 

Business  Technicians 

Clerk/Staff  Support 

Cook  Foreman 

Student  Enterpri  zes 

Computer  Trai  ni  ng  Inst. 
Home  Li vi  ng  Spec  i  al i  st 

Home  Living  Assistant 

Dorm  Managers 

Supervisory  Group  Aide 

HLA(s) 

Clerk 

Supvry  Social  Worker 
Social  Worker 
Secretary 


(♦)  The  cost  per  student  includes  basic  ISEP,  Special  Education, 
Gifted  and  Talented,  Intensive  Residential  Guidance,  IDEA  Special 
Education,  Drug  Free  Schools,  Title  V  Indian  Education,  Chapter  I, 
BIA  Substance  Abuse .  Law  Enforcement .  Faci 1 i ty  Management ,  and 
Reimbursement  funds.. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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WISSIOW  STATEMENT 


The  mission  of  Chemawa  Indian  School  is  to  provide-  a  quality 
residential  and  educational  com»nunity  for  Indian  students,  which 
are  responsive  to  student's  functioning  at  various  levels  of 
abi 1 1 ty. 

Chemawa  Indian  School  seeks  to: 

1.  Nurture  the  whole  development  of  each  child  (academically, 
emotionally,   intellectually,  spiritually,  and  culturally); 

2.  Provide  all  students  with  equal  access  and  opportunity  for 
learning  and  achieving; 

3.  Assist  in  developing  strong  and  responsible  caring  individuals 
who  wi  1 1  become  contributing  members  of.  thei  r  school  , 
communities  in  which  they  live,  their  Tribes,  Reservations, 
state  and  to  society; 

4.  Provide  a  healthy  nurtur i nq  envi ronment  where  all  students  can 
learn,  achieve,  and  continue  as  lilfe  long  learners; 

5.  Provide  staff  with  opportunities  to  develop  skills  to  enable 
them  to  effectively  work  with  the  students  at  Chemawa;  and 

6.  Promote  healthy  lifestyles. 
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PLAMDRgAH  IHDIA^  SCHOOL  ~  MISSION  STATEMENT 

See  two  page  attachment. 


Fl«ndr««u  Indian  School 

Jack  Belkham,  Chief  School 

Admi  ni  strator 
1000  N.  Crescent 
Flandreau,  SO  57028 
Phone:     605  997-2724 


Bureau  Operated 

Chain  of  Command  — 
OIEP,   Line  Officer, 
Chief  School  Administrator, 
Pr i  nci  pal 


Funds  Received  (Excluding  Travel) 
$  7,578,752 

$        12,^98  cost/student* 


Enrol iMent 

Spri  ng     '93  31 1 

Fall   ;93/94  587 

Spring     '94  385 


Boundaries 

Aberdeen  Area,    Billings  Area,   Minneapolis  Area   and  Eastern 

Area . 


Staff inQ  Patterns 


Chief  School  Administrator 
As si  St ant  Pri  nci  pal 


Teacher  Supervisors 

Teachers/Sub. Teachers 

Li  brar i  an 

Education  Aid 

Education  Technician 
Department  Head,  Home  Economics 
Guidance  Counselors 
Adni ni strati  on  Officer 
Business  Technician 


Student  Services  Director 
Homeliving  Office 
Recreation  Department 
Solo  Parent  Program 
Boys  Dormi  tory 
Girls  Dormitory 
Substance  Abuse  Program 
Secretary 
Supply  Clerk 


(*)  The  cost  per  student  includes  basic  ISEP,  Special  Education. 
Gifted  and  Talented,  Intensive  Residential  Guidance,  IDEA  Special 
Education,  Drug  Free  Schools,  Title  V  Indian  Education,  Chapter  I, 
BIA  Substance  Abuse,  Solo  Parent,  Facility  Management,  and 
Reimbursement  funds. 


O        BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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FlandrtAu  InSim  School 


'^StatMMfita  of  J^irpOM" 


Ibo  Flandrcau  Indian  School  !•  dodlcatod  to  tho  oducatlon  of  Indian  youth 
throi:th  tho  provision  of  oducAtlonAl  oxporloncoa  mppropriutm  to  tholr 
individual  ntod*  «nd  throush  tho  provlolon  of  profoaaionally  coapatant 
paraonnal.  An  anvironwant  la  providad  nhara  wam  accaptanea  of  tha 
Individual  mm  a  paraon  of  vorth  la  forasoatt  Zh.thia  contaxt»  provlalons  aro 
mada  for  acadafiic  aehlavoMnt  mm  a  #oalv  Huwan  davalopnant  mm  a  vmy  of  Ufa, 
and  davalepMnt  of  aocial  akilla  mm  an  axparianea  for  aach  attidant. 

Thia  boardit^  acheol  mm  an  adueational  inatitution  la  providad  by  our  aociaty 
mm  a  aaana  of  propafatlnf  tha  fundaaantal  concapt  of  Amricmn  Daaccracy  and 
praparinf  Indian  youth  for  auccaaafUl  partisipation  in  aociaty.  By  tha  vary 
natura  of  our  baliaf  in  tha  vorth  and  dignity  of  »an»  t#a  in  thia  eo«prahan* 
Siva  aacondary  achool  baar  tha  rasponaibility  for  proaotlnf  Mxiflua  growth 
and  davalopnant  of  tha  individual, 

lha  flandraau  Indian  School  previdaa  aetivitiaa  which  will  anabla  tha  atudant 
to  axparianea  growth  and  adiJuatiMnt  in  ralation  to  hla  aocial,  adueational, 
vocational,  and  paraonal  raaponaibilitiaa.  lha  typa  of  aetivitiaa  providad 
by  tha  achool  ara  baaad  on  an  tndaratandir^  of  tha  wida  ranga  of  atudant 
t)—dm  and  on  tha  adueational  valua  mni  faaaibllity  of  auch  aetivitiaa. 

Thm  Plandraau  Indian  School  attaapta  to  of  far  aqual  adueational  opportunitiaa 
for  all  atudanta  anrollad  by  providing  a  varlad  curriculua  for  atudanta  with 
dlvaraa  bacKgrot«)da,  intaraata,  abilitiaa,  adueational  and  vocational  aapi* 
rations*       fraquantly  apacial  curriculua  proviaiona  and  apacial  atudant 
placaaanta  ara  aada. 

Thm  ataff  proaotaa  wholaaoaa  atudant  intar-ralationahipa  and  praaanta  aubjact 
JMittar  to  tha  atudant  in  auch  a  aannar  that  tha  daaira  to  laam  will  ba 
atiaulatad.  lha  ataff  la  constantly  alart  to  inaura  that  our  progran 
previdaa  for  an  undaratanding  of  tha  atudant  and  aaaiata  tha  atudant  to  grow 
in  tha  ability  to  function  and  laam  indapandantly. 


1.  To  proaota  atudant  davalopnant  of  skilla  in  tha  fVndanantal  mrmmm  of 
acadaaic  laaming  and  to  fUrniah  a  ganaral  aducation  in  thasa  mrmmm 
through  cartain  raquirad  couraaa. 

2.  To  proaota  haalth  aducation  and  phyaical  davalopaant  of  tha  atudant 
through  varioua  couraa  offarings  and  through  co-curricular  aetivitiaa. 

3>  To  halp  tha  atudant  gain  a  raaliatic  asaaasaant  of  hiaaalf  for 
adueational  and  vocational  plannlna  through  cooparativa  atudant^taachar- 
counaalor  avaluationa. 

A.  To  aaximlca  atudant  growth  by  providing  advancad  study  bayond  tha 
ninlaua  basic  couraaa. 


"Stataiianta  of  Objactivaa" 
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5.  To  «fMbl#  atudtnta  to  oxplero  various  *ratl  of  Intoroot  to  ptrtlclpato 
in  activltlos  ralotod  to  futuro  oducotlonal  and  vocational 
op^rtuntttaa. 

6.  To  atlMulata  tha  atfueatlonal,  aoclaX,  aMttonal,  and  vocational 
•atiiratlon.  of  atudtnta  throue^  tha  proviaion  of  approprlato 
eo*eMrrieular  actlvitlaa. 


1.  To  davalop  an  avaranaaa  of  tha  caraar  and  occupational  world,  and  to 
prapara  for  tha  fUtura. 

2.  lb  prapara  atudanta  acadanlcally  and  vocationally  and  aoclally  to  asauna 
a  preductiva  placa  in  tha  hom  and  coMMunltlas. 

3.  lb  ar^Mnca  and  davalop  a  poaltlv*  aalf  iaafa  and  a  ••n»9  of  aalf  worth, 

4.  To  davalop  an  attltuda  of  tolaranca  and  xndaratandlng  of  othars. 

To  davolop  prlda  and  raaponalbility  in  tha  school,  city,  atata,  ond 
nation. 

6.  Acqulr*  a  aansa  of  raaponalbility  and  raapact  of  authority. 

7.  To  rolnforca  atudanta  prlda  and  aalf  mUw  In  thOlr  Natlva  Anarlcan 
harltafa  and  cultiira. 

8.  To  davalop  a  daalra  for  contlnuoua  laamlnf . 

9.  lb  davalop  skllla  for  coiwunlcatlne  idm  and  faallnga  throufth  tha 
ability  to  raadt  writo,  apaak  and  llatan. 

10.  To  davalop  tha  ability  to  aat  raallatio  foals  for  onasalf  and  tha 
ability  to  puraua  and  aehlava  tha  goal. 

11.  lb  proaat*  paraonal  hyglana  and  homa  living  9kill», 

12.  To  idantify  adueatienal  n%^»  and  potantlal  MtXy  And  provlda  asslstanea 
In  daaa  planRing. 

13.  To   provlda   atudanta    tha   opportv«lty    to  bacoM    faalllar   with  tha 
tachnology  of  tha  tlaaa. 

14.  To  provlda  a  varlaty  of  acadanlc  prograjns. 

15.  In  tha  hopas  of  r»talnlf«  fwra  studants,  tj«ka  avallabla  a  vrUty  of 
acadaiilc  rolatad  actlvitlaa. 

16.  Cncouraga  st\idanta  to  accapt  raflponslbiUt iaa  for  thair  actional 

Danafa 

Maka  up  work 


riXJCATZONAL  GOALS 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUBLE 
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PIERRE  INDIAN  LEARWIWG  CENTER  -  MISSIOM  STATEMENT 


See  one  page  attachment. 


Pi ttrrs  Indian  Learning  Cantar  (1-8) 
Oarrell  Jeanotte,  Superintendent 
HC  31 ,   Box  148 
Pierre,  SD  57501 
Phone:     605  '224-8661 


Grant  School 

Chain  of  Conmand  — 

School  Board,  Supen  nten- 
dent,  Program  Coordinator 


Funds  Racaivad  (Excluding  Traval )  Enrol  linant 

$  2,802,225  Spring     '93  147 

$        15,482  cost/student*  Fsll    '93/94  181 

Spring     '94  148 


Boundarias 

Aberdeen  Area  (South/North  Dakota  and  Nebraska)  and  10%  of 
students  outside  these  attendance  boundaries  at  discretion  of  Chief 
School  Administrator. 


Staffing  Pattarns 

Superi  ntendent 
Program  Coordinator 
Academic  Department  Residential  Component 

Classroom  Teachers  Administrative  Assistant 

Music/Librarian  Wing  Supervisors 

Art  Teacher  Night  Attendents 

Physical  Educ/Health  Teacher  IRQ  Counselors 

Secretary  IRQ  Wing  Parents 

Computer  Technician  Dorm  Parents 

Teacher  Aides  Recreation  Specialist 

Counselors  Laundress 
Social  Caseworker/Li ason  Person 


{♦)  The  cost  per  student  includes  basic  ISEP,  Special  Education, 
Gifted  and  Talented,  Intensive  Residential  Guidance,  IDEA  Special 
Education,  Drug  Free  Schools,  Title  V  Indian  Education,  Chapter  I, 
Counselor/Counselor  training,  and  Facility  Management  funds. 
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MISSON  STATEMENT 
RESPECT  YOUKSELVES.  OTHERS  AND  VOUR  ENVIRONMENT. 
GOALS 

PIERRE  INDIAN  LEARNING  CENTER  STUDENTS  WILL  HAVE  OPPORTUNITIES  TO 
DEVELOP  SELF  ESTEEM  BY  BEING  INVOLVED  IN  REAUSTK  PROBLEM  SOLVING 
SITUATIONS  SO  THAT  EACH  STUDENT  WILL  HAVE  THE  ABILITY  TO  SOLVE  PROBLEMS. 

PIERRE  INDL^N  LEARNING  CENTER  STUDENTS  WOL  PARTICIPATE  IN  MULTI  TRIBAL 
CULTURAL  EXPERIENCES  SO  THAT  THEY  CAN  INCREASE  THEIR  CULTURAL  AWARENESS 
AND  ENHANCE  THEIR  PERSONAL  SENSE  OF  IDENHTY. 

PIERRE  INDIAN  LEARNING  CENTER  STUDENTS  WILL  BE  GIVEN  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
ASSUME  RESPONSIBILITY  THROUGH  STUDENT  COUNCIL,  EJCTRA  CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES  AND  SOCIAUZATION  TO  ENHANCE  INDEPENDENCE  SELF  MOTIVATION  AND 
LEADERSHIP. 

PIERRE  INDIAN  LEARNING  CENTER  STUDENTS  WILL  BECOME  INVOLVED  IN  A  UFE 
SKILLS  CURRICULUM  SO  THAT  THEY  WIU  BE  ABLE  TO  SUCCEED  IN  THE  VARIOUS 
ENVIRONMENTS  THEY  ENCOUNTER 

PIERRE  INDIAN  LEARNING  CENTER  STUDENTS  WILL  PARTIQPATE  IN  A  HOUSTIC 
CURRICULUM  WHICH  WILL  BE  DEVELOPED  TO  STIMULATE  SELF  DISCIPLINE.  PROBLEM 
SOLVING  CRITICAL  THINKING  SKILLS  AND  ACADEMIC  EXCELLENCE  SO  THAT  THEY  CAN 
BECOME  SUCCESSFUL 

PIERRE  INDIAN  LEARNING  CENTER  STUDENTS  WILL  LEARNING  CONSISTANCY  BY 
EXPERIENCING  ITIN  ALL  POUOES  AND  PROGRAM  AREAS  SO  THAT  THEY  CAN  LEARN 
TO  PLAN  AND  ORDER  THEIR  LIVES 
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RIVERSIDE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  -  MISSION  STATEMENT 

See  one  page  attachment. 


Riv*rsid«  Indian  School  (2-12) 
Milton  Noel,   Acting  Superintendent 
Route  1 

Anadarko,  OK  73005 
Phone:     405  247-6673 


Bureau  Operated 

Chain  of  Command  — 

OIEP,   Line  Officer, 
Superintendent,  Principal 


Funds  Received  (Excluding  Travel) 

$  4,624,352 

$        11,824  cost/student* 


Enrol Iment 

Spri  ng     ' 93  293 

Fall    '93/94  408 

Spring     '94  227 


Boundaries 

Secondary  -  Anadarko  Area  Muskogee  Area,  Oklahoma; 
Albuquerque  Area,  New  Mexico.  Elementary  -  all  states  across  the 
United  States. 


Staffing  Patterns 

Superintendent 
Pf-1  nci  pal 

Ass  1  St ant  Pr 1 nc 1  pal 

Elementary  Instruction  • 

Teachers 

Education  Aide 
Secondary  Instruction 

Teachers 

Education  Aides 

Education  Technician 

L 1  bran  an 
Chapter  I 

Teachers 

Education  Technician 
Exceptional  Education 
Teacher  Supervisor 
Teachers 

Home  Living  Assistant 

CI erk-Typi sts 
Gifted  and  Talented 
Title  V 


Secretary 

Administrative  Officer 
Purchasi  ng  Agent 
Supply  Clerk 
Regi  st rar 

Educat i on  Techn i ci an 
Food  Servi ces 

School  Cafe  Supvsr. 
Cooks 

Food  Service  Wrkr. 
CI erk-Typi  st 
Pupi 1  Personnel  Services 
Home  Living  Speci  al  i  sts 
Home  Living  Assistants 
Dormitory  Managers 
Counsel ors 

Social  Services  Aides 
Recreat i on  Speci a  1 1 st 
Recreat 1  on  Assistants 
Secretary 


(♦)  The  cost  per  student  includes  basic  ISEP,  Special  Education, 
Gifted  and  Talented,  Intensive  Residentidi  Guidance,  IDEA  Special 
Education,  Drug  Free  Schools,  Title  V  Indian  Education,  Chapter  I, 
BIA  Substance  Abuse,  Law  Enforcement,  Facility  Management,  and 
Reimbursement  funds. 
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Mission  Statement 


The  mission  of  Riverside  indlan 

Scliool  is  to  create  and  maintain  a  safe, 
positive,  learning  environment  and  to 
ensure  wtiolistic  development  of  eacli 
student  and  staff  member  througli 
cultural,  social,  spiritual,  piiysicai  and 
academic  experiences. 
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SHERMAN  INDIAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  -  MISSION  STATEMENT 


See  one  page  attachment. 


Shaman  Xndlan  High  School  (9-12) 
Ken  Taylor,  Chief  School  Admin. 
9010  Magnolia  Avenue 
Riverside,  CA  92503 
Phona:     405  247-6673 


Buraau  Oparatad 

CJialn  of  CoRwand  — 

OIEP,  Line  Officer, 
Chief  School  Admin., 
Pri  ncipal 


Funds  Racalvad  (Excluding  Tr&val) 
$  6.512,394 

$        14,188  cost/student* 


Boundarlas 

Phoenix  Area, 


Enrol Isant 

Spring  '93 
Fall  '93/94 
Spring  '94 


Navajo  Area,  and  Sacramento  Area. 


273 
459 


Staffing  Pattarns 


Academic  I 


Chief' School  Adminls 
Secretary 
Pri  nci  pal 


Department  Head 
Teachers 

Training  Instructor 
Education  Technicians 
Homeliving  Section 

Supv.  Student  Services  Spec. 

Secretary 

Counselors 

Teacher 

Education  Technicians 
CI erk-Typist 
Dormitory  Managers 

Sociall  Service  Aides 
Homeliving  Assistant 
Suprv.  Social  Serv.  Assts. 
Social  Service  Aides 
Homeliving  Assistant 


Academic  II 
Teacher  Supervisor 
Teachers 

Education  Technicians 
Student  Services 
Regi  strar 
Secretary 

Recreation  Specialist 

Counselor 

Teacher 
Support  Services 

Business  Manager 

Business  Technicians 

School  Banker 

Bus  Driver 
Academic-Media  Services 

Library  Science  Teacher 

Busi  ness  Techni  ci  an 

Education  Technician 


<♦)  The  cost  per  student  includes  basic  ISEP,  Special  Education, 
Gifted  and  Talented,  Intensive  Residential  Guidance,  IDEA  Special 
Education,  Drug  Free  Schools,  Title  V  Indian  Education,  Chapter  I, 
BIA  Substance  Abuse,  Law  Enforcement,  Facility  Management,  and 
Reimbursement  funds. 
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BESl  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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SEQUOYAH  HIGH  SCHOOL  -  MISSION  STATEMENT 

See  one  page  attachment. 


Sequoyah  High  School  (9-12) 

Del  ton  Cox,  Superintendent 
P.O.   Box  948 
Tahlequah,  OK  74465 
Phone:     918  456-0631 


Grant  School 

Chain  of  Command  — 

Tribe,   Dir.  of  Education 
Deputy  Dir.   of  Educat i on 
Tribal  Council  Educ.  Comm. 
School  Board,     Exec.  Dir. 

for  Soci ai  Programs 
Principal  Chi ef  of  Cherokee 

Nat i  on 

Deputy     Chi ef ,  Cherokee 

Nation 
Super  i  nt endent 
Pr i  nci  pa  1 


Funds  Raceivad  (Excluding  Travel) 
$  3,314,910 

$        11,161  cost/student* 


Enrol Iment 

Spring     '93  247 

Fall    '93/94  297 

Spring     "94  253 


Boundaries  ^  ,  ^  ^    ^        a  , 

Muskogee  Area  and  Anadarko  Area,  Oklahoma;  and  Eastern  Area. 


Staffing  Patterns 


Super  1 ntendent 
Pr i  nci  pal 


Assistant  Principal 
Secretary 
Regi  strar 
Li  brari  an 

Guidance  Counselor 
ISS  Coordinator 
Teachers 
Bus  Driver 


Pupil  Personnel  Serv,  Dir. 
Secretary 

Mental  Health  Therapists 

Guidance  Counselor 

Social  Worker 

Therapeutic  Rec.  Spec. 
Rec.  Dept.  Supervisor 
Rec.  Dept.  Specialists 
Dormitory  Supervisors 


(*)  The  cost  per  student  includes  basic  ISEP,  Special  Education, 
Gifted  and  Talented,  Intensive  Residential  Guidance,  IDEA  Special 
Education.  Drug  Free  Schools,  Title  V  Indian  Education.  Chapter  I. 
Facility  Management.  Oklahoma  Juvenile  Justice  i;;^;;^;;^y 
Prevention  Program  to  Cherokee  Nation  Youth  Services,  and  Cherokee 
Nation  Tribal  Council  Supplemental  Ap >ropr i at i on  funds. 
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SEQUOYAH  HIGH  SCHOOL  -  WISSICN  STATEMENT 


Sequoyah's  mission  is  to  enable  students  to  meet  challenges  of 
their  futures  both  academically  and  socially. 

GOALS 

1.  To  provide  a  stable,  orderly,  and  controlled  educational 
envi  ronment . 

2.  To  provide  an  environment  of  pride  that  will  enhance 
student's  social  relationships  with  others. 

3.  To  provide  an  academic  climate  that  is  conducive  to 
success  and  status  gain. 

4.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  become  total 
ci  t i  zens . 

5.  '      To  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  decide  their 

appropriate  careers. 

6.  To  provide  an  educational  setting  for  ethnic  and  cultural 
development . 

7.  To  create  an  environment  that  will  cultivate  the 
students'  personal  self-discipline  and  decision  makinq 
skills. 
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WAHPETON  INDIAN  BOAROING  SCHOOL  -  MISSION  STATEMENT 

See  one  page  attachment. 


Wahpeton  Indian  Boarding  School 
Robert  Hall,   Suoer 1 ntendent 
832     8tn  Street  North 
Wahpeton,  ND  58075 
Phone:     701  642-3796 


Grant  School 

Chain  of  Command 

School  Board 
Supen  ntendent 
Pn  nc  i  pal 


Funds  Receivad  (Excluding  Travel) 

$  3,625^651 
$  13,089* 


Enrol Iment 

Spring     '93  109 

Fall    "93/94  277 

Spring     '94  136 


Boundaries 

Portland  Area,  Billings  Area,  Aoerdeen  Area,  Minneapolis  Area, 
and  Eastern  Area. 


Staffing  Patterns 

Suoeri ntendent 
Pr  i  nc  i  pa  1 

Education 

Pupi 1   Pers  .   Spec . 

Teachers 

Med  1  a  Oi rector 

Academic  Counselors 

Education  Techm  cans 

Cultural  Leader 

Student  Banker 

Secretary 

Clerk 
Office  Staff 

Spec  1 al   Pro j ects  Coord . 

Office  Manager 

Business  Manager 

Accounts  Payable  Clerk 

Accounts  Receivable  Clerk 


Counse 1 i ng 

Counselor  Coordinator 
Social  Worker 
Guidan'  <'  Counsrilor 
CounseOi  Technician 

Oormi tory 

Dormitory  Suce*'  '  SCrs 
Res  i  dun  1 1  al    ^'  ire;it 

Ki  tchen 

Cook  Supervisor 
Food  Service  Workers 
Cooks 

Recreat i on 

Recreat 1  on  Superv i sor 
Recreation  Aides 


(♦)  The  cost  per  student  '  ic  1  uoes  basic  ISEP,  Special  Fducat'c-. 
Gifted  and  Talented,  Intens  ve  Residential  Guidance,  IDEA  Sc-ec  •  a  1 
Education,  Drug  Free  School's.  T^tle  v  Indian  Education.  Chaote'-  I. 
BIA  Substance  Abuse,   and  Facility  Management  funds. 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


WHAPETOW  IMPIAW  BOARDING  SCHOOL  -  MISSION  STATEMENT 


The  Therapeutic  Residential  School  Program  of  the  Wahpeton  Indian 
School  is  based  upon  American  Indian  and  Native  Alaskan  spiritual 
and  cultural  values  and  establishe?^  a  comprehensive,  healthy, 
caring  and  safe  residential  and  educational  environment  in  which 
all  needs  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit  are  considered  equally 
essential  and  important. 

ThL  program  represents  a  substantial  increase  in  human  and 
financial  resources,  particularly  as  ^t  responds  to  the  unmet  needs 
of  the  high  risk  residential  students. 
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OFF-RESERVATION  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
EVALUATION  SUMMARY  REPORT 

WITH  RECOMMEr^feriONS 


ERIC 


Submitted  to  the  nurcnu  of  Indian  Aftairs, 
Office  of  Iruli.^r,  Education 


by  Rick  St.  Gcvmaino.  Ph.D. 
April  I  1.  I'-^S)4 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
BASED  ON  SUMMARY  REPORT 


1.  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  there  must  be  a  more  careful 
selection  of  administrators. 

a.  Job  descriptions  must  be  redeHned  based  upon  school 
transformation  models. 

There  is  a  new  population  of  students  whose  experience  and  needs  differ 
dramatically  from  students  20  years  ago.  There  is  new  research  and  documentation 
regarding  learning  styles  most  effective  with  American  Indian  students  —  learning 
styles  which  teachers  are  just  beginning  to  practice  and  implement  in  Indian 
boarding  schools.  These  changes  cannot  be  made  with  old-school  administrators. 
Off- reservation  boarding  schools  need  change  agents  to  help  them  meet  these 
challenges. 

Our  current  educational  systems  are  deteriorating  because  our  schools  are 
changing  into  high-risk  institutions,  but  our  administrative  and  instructional  staffs 
are  not  keeping  abreast  of  or  ahead  of  the  changes.  Administration  in  all  the 
many  schools  has  become  defined  as  crisis  management.  Administrators  are  often 
so  busy  putting  out  fires  that  they  have  little  time  to  provide  instructional 
leadership,  management,  and  the  vision  needed  to  identify  and  promote  changes 
that  will  enhance  student  learning.  It  is  difficult  for  adroinistrators  to  be  pro- 
active when  they  feel  they  are  under  siege. 

Many  of  our  administrators,  who  were  trained  and  competent  to  run  old-style 
schools,  are  not  trained  or  experienced  in  high  risk  institutions.  To  save  our 
schools,  the  Bureau  must  seek  out  and  employ  administrators  who  already  have  a 
track  record  of  positive  systems  change,  as  well  as  effective  communication 
and  management  skills.  These  management  skills  must  include  the  ability  to  foster 
teamwork,  involving  all  educational  stakeholders  --  teachers,  parents,  students, 
community  members,  unions.  They  all  need  to  have  a  voice  in  shared  decision- 
making and  shared  governance.  In  some  cases,  this  means  providing  the  training 
necessary  to  enable  those  stakeholders  to  become  effective  decision-makers. 

There  is  a  need  for  administrators  with  an  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
recent  research  into  learning  styles  most  effective  with  Indian  students  and 
who  are  also  able  to  successfully  encourage  adaptation  of  these  learning  strategics 
into  curnculums  and  classrooms. 
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And.  as  the  number  of  students  designated  as  needing  Intensive  Residential 
Guidance  increases  in  all  of  our  schools  (it  niakes  up  a  very  high  percentage  of 
most  boarding  school  populations),  the  Bureau  must  hire  administrators  who  are 
skilied  in  working  effectively  with  high*risk  students. 

b.  Because  our  administrators  are  chosen  by  hiring  boards,  the  board 
members  themselves  must  be  trained  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
need  for  selecting   administrators  who  can  serve  as  change  agents  in 
order  to  equip  our  schools  for  increasing  challenges  as  they  enter  the  next 
century. 

This  training  should  be  done  by  objective  agents  who  are  also  allowed  to  serve 
in  advisory  capacities  on  the  hiring  committees. 

c.  There  should  be  full  competition  for  administrative  posts  and 
advertising  for  candidates  must  be  more  extensive,  covering  a  wider 
geographic  area  in  the  search  for  qualified,  certified  personnel. 

There  is  a  pattern  of  transferring  troubled  school  principals  from  a  hot-spot  to 
another  site  where  they  create  similar  problems.  The  Bureau  should  end  this 
practice  of  automatically  transferring  administrators  in  difficulty. 
There  should  be  full  competition  for  administrative  posts  and,  although  Indian 
preference  is  important*  the  primary  qualifications  should  be  experience,  proven 
effectiveness  and  a  positive  track  record  of  Total  Quality  Management. 
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2.  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  there  must  be  team  building  and 
shared  management  involving  ail  stakeholders  in  the  educational 
process  and  outcomes. 

Ken  Taylor.  Superintendent  of  the  Sherman  Indian  Boarding  School  in 
Riverside.  California,  says  wc  have  to  break  the  mold  and  start  over  with  a  new 
system  of  thinking.  The  old  educational  paradigm  which  was  top-down 
hierarchy,  with  stratified  levels  of  decision-making  and  autocratic  rule,  did  not 
allow  for  input  from  those  affected  by  the  decision.  The  old  on-line  authority 
contributes  to  employee  class  distinction  and  alienation. 

Our  schools  need  to  adopt  a  r  *w  philosophy  of  shared  governance 
necessary  for  overall  planning  anc  'mprovement.  The  schools  need  to  provide 
training  to  develop  team  building  and  team  planning.  Principals  need  to 
actively  promote  and  encourage  total  involvement  of  all  stakeholders  to  take  part 
in  making  those  decisions  that  will  directly  impact  them,  with  the  administration 
providing  needed  information  in  a  supportive,  respectful,  positive  relationship. 

Principals  need  to  empower  the  staff  to  set  depanmental  goals  and  to  make 
basic  decisions  that  effect  their  departments.  Administration  and  department 
heads  need  to  be  held  accountable  for  departmental  goals  as  they  are  delegated 
power  to  make  basic  decisions  that  effect  their  departments. 

In  addition,  administrators  needs  to  reorganize  communications  systems 
between  instructors  and  hometiving  staffs  and  parents  and  administrators  and  the 
community/tribe/Nation.  Schools  need  to  install  1-800  telephone  lines  for  input 
from  parents  where  those  lines  arc  not  already  in  place. 

Where  management  and  union  relations  are  an  issue,  both  groups  must  work 
to  establish  mutual  trust.  Team-building  and  shared  governance  will  minimize 
union-management  problems  because  teachers,  as  problem-solvers,  will  become 
part  of  the  managennent. 

Administrators  must  abandon  practices  which  foster  a  siege  mentality  or  result 
in  low  morale  creating  lowered  expectations  and  lowered  student  success  rate'; 
More  must  be  done  to  create  an  environment  where  all  workers  feel  purposeful 
and  where  teachers  feel  free  and  empowered  and  are  happy,  motivated,  and 
productive. 
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3.  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  schools  must  define  their 
purpose  and  limitations  and  then  use  these  to  follow  a  practice  of 
selective    admissions.  praciite  oi 

We  need  to  review  the  policy  of  "taking  all  students  no  matter  what." 

Currently,  the  boarding  schools  are  being  used  as  "a  dumping 
ground  for  h.gh-nsk  kids,  according  to  one  official  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indifn 

f.°h^^i"^  M  ^T^b  '"^"^8^''  °f  Flandreau  Indian  Boarding 

School,  smd  These  are  the  high  end  of  the  high  risk  kids."  Off-Reservation 
Boarding  Schoo  students  have  significant  mental  health  problems  (i.e  physical 
sexual  and  emotional  abuse,  neglect,  conduct  disorders,  depression  suicide 

o  •  ■■'^""1°"=''  ^T""'  addictions,  victimization,  racism, 

and  gang  violence),  according  to  Jones.  A.  a  direct  result,  the  students' 
educauonal,  social,  and  mental  health  dc\elopment  suffers. 

Boarding  schools  ac.uissions  cnton.i  need  to  be  reviewed  to  resolve  the 
divergence  between  the  revised  school  mission/goals/direction  and 
student  population  and  the  diverKcnce  between  the  abilities  of  schools 
students"  ^""^  '''^hest  of  high-risk 

Joe  Abeyta,  superintendent  of  ihc  S..n;a  Fe  Indian  Boarding  School  says 
boarding  schools  do  not  have  the  fund.  ,.r  the  resources  to  deal  with  the  out-of- 
control  kids  -  kids  who  have  been  pushed  out  of  public  schools  and  who  have 
become  the  pains  of  the  tribal  coun  .>.:.n,s.  "Indian  educators  are  telUng  a  tie  if 

and'o'cuTe  ^'^^^  "^"^  ""'^  ""'^  special  tfeatmen 

ana  tocused  help....  We  as  educators  ..,n  t  do  it  -  we're  not  equipped." 

A  foiroer  teacher  at  Wahpeton  lndi.,n  hoarding  School  said,  "We've  had 
troubled  kids  before,  but  nou  thevTe  endangered."    Wahpeion  reported 
•that  various  indicators  and  assessn^n.  „..,K  (siudenfintemews.  discussions  °uh 
social  workers,  on-site  observations.  -t.Jcnis  records,  visits  with  home  school  ' 
officials,  administration  of  the  A,i  ^Ics.oni  Dnnking  Index,  etc  )  led  the 

™  f '"^  u^^  '°  'u"""'^'        ■"        ^'"^  °f      student  population  either 
come  from  homes  where  someone  Mcniruani  abuses  alcohol  or  drugs  or  thev 
themselves  are  using  and  abusing  dmes  ^  - 

in  ""'^"^ ^^^^  ^'-'h""'  '"'^'<^''"<=d  that,  of  74  studems  total-samnled 

n  a  mental  health  assessment.  72  uere  found  to  be  suicidal.   At  th,:  same  .ZT 
Uie  tribal  government  moved  its  ju\cnilc  onun  facility  onto  the  scliool  eroiinds  ' 
becau.se  it  minimized  the  complications  ,n\olved  in  iransfenng  the  man^  studei'v 
between  the  campus  and  the  court. 
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In  a  draft  of  his  position  paper  *'Off  Reservation  Education:  An  Alternaiive  in 
Indian  Education/*  Abcyta  said:  "...  troubled  teens  ...  manifest  a  myriad  of 
behavioral  and  heald)  problems.  Normally  such  programs  are  staffed  by  mental 
health  and  other  medical  specialists.  They  are  patient-  or  client-  centered,  usually 
intensive.  They  may  involve  an  educational  component,  but  normally  their  goal 
is  to  return  the  patient  to  a  mainstream  environment." 

With  limited  specialized  services,  however,  we  hurt  the  highest  risk  kids 
instead  of  helping  them.  Abeytasaid:  "Because  one  of  the  principal  objectives  is 
to  facilitate  success,  to  build  sclf-confidencc  and  self-esteem,  placing  a 
dysfunctional  person  in  a  school  setting  in  which  he  or  she  must  compete  with 
other  individuals,  fosters  the  negative  behaviors  and  further  deteriorates  support 
including  self-esteem  and  self-confidence,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  tor 
success.** 

"Moreover,  the  behavioral  or  coping  skills  of  the  dysfunctional  person 
detracts  from  the  other  members  of  the  group  (school),  drains  the  physical  .md 
psychic  energies  of  teachers  and  staff  and  places  the  institution  at  risk,'*  Abo>ta 
said.  "In  our  race  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  students,  we  have  lost  sight  ot  h.a 
we  are,  an  educational  institution.  We  fail  to  serve  the  dysftinctional. 
student,  his  or  her  family  and  community,  the  courts,  as  well  as  the 
other  students  and  our  entire  institution." 

Ken  Taylor,  superintendent  of  Sherman  Indian  Boarding  School  in  Ri^crsulo 
California,  said  that  boarding  schools  should  not  have  to  take  extremely  trt^uhk  .t 
students,  but  they  do  so  because  of  pressure  to  raise  enrollments,  because  aJrui:.: 
strators  don't  think  they  have  a  choice  in  which  smdents  they  enroll,  andAu 
because  the  BIA,  agencies,  or  tribes  are  pushing  troubled  smdents  on  them  > '  o 
school  reported  that  an  "honor"  sf  ident  sent  by  a  BIA  official  turned  out  to  K-  i 
drug  pusher  whose  grades  wert,  D  znd  Fs. 

Mark  Wilkerson,  acting  principal  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Indian  Bo.ir  :.  c 
School,  calls  the  siniation  "real  frustrating.*'  He  says  we  must  "recognize  Uk  f 
[the  high-iisk  smdents]  uniqueness  and  admit  it ....  Why  aren't  they  in  their 
schools?...  !  V.'  H  own  up  to  it  -  they've  been  thrown  away.  Let's  recogni/o  • 
admit  it  and  look  at  expanded  approaches  and  expanded  funding." 

Schools  should  consider  plans  to  admit  more  heterogeneous  student 
populations  with  highest  risk  IRG  students  being  sent  to  altcrnatt%f 
treatment  centers. 
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4.  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  all  staff  need  to  be  provided 
with  on-gomg  opportunities  for  staff  development  and  in-service 
-training. 

More  money  needs  to  be  allocated  for  the  training  and  development  of 
all  staff.  Currently,  U.S.  corporations  spend  more  than  9%  of  their  annual 
budgets  on  training  and  development,  while  American  schools  spend  less  than 
1%.  Widi  that  kind  of  an  expenditure,  how  can  we  expect  to  bring  about  the 
systemic  change  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  students. 

On*going  development  and  training  is  essential  to  prepare  staff  to  meet 
die  unique  academic,  social,  euiotionaK  and  health  needs  of  residential  students 
and  to  bring  about  the  change  needed  to  fully  participate  in  shared  management. 
Development  should  be  based  on  a  comprehensive  needs  assessment  and  staff 
requests. 

Trainings  for  residential  and  instructional  staff  should  include  IRG 
behavioral  management,  discipline  policies,  crisis  intervention,  decision-making, 
and  current  research  on  instructional  methods  most  effective  with  American 
Indian  students.  In  addition  to  on-site  training,  selected  staff  members  should  be 
sent  to  observe  successful  models  in  their  regions. 

Administrative  and  instructional  staff  also  need  training  in  authentic 
assessment  techniques,  including  experiential  activities  and  group  testing,  which 
can  be  used  as  an  alternative  to  criterion-related  preference  or  standardized 
testing  to  measure  unique  cultural  skills,  native  language  <ind  artistic  abilities, 
survival  skills  and  special  strengths  of  American  Indian  .ommunities. 

In  some  schools,  training  also  needs  to  be  provided  in  curriculum 
development  emphasizing  process  as  well  as  content  with  scope  and  sequence 
delineated  to  appropriately  address  the  school's  set  goals  and  to  identify  and  build 
upon  students*  skills. 

Staff  development  must  provide  opportunities  and  activities  which  serve  to 
raise  teachers'  expectations  of  students  and  encourage  teachers  to  create  exciting 
learning  opponunities  widi  cultural  context  and  relevance  to  their  students'  lives 
and  future  careers.  Writing  activities  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
curriculum  and  every  subject  should  offer  students  a  chance  to  express  themselves 
and  validate  dieir  own  backgrounds  as  a  basis  for  learning. 

High  priority  needs  to  be  given  school- wide  to  student  morale  as  a 
reason  for  the  high  drop-out  rate  with  changes  made  in  school 
programming  to  increase  retention. 
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5.  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  schools  must  upgrade  the 
instructional  and  support  facilities. 

The  schools  need  additional  resources  for  repairs  and  upgrading  of  their 
physical  plants.  Ai  one  campus  visited,  huge  chunks  of  the  wall  were  gone  and 
pieces  of  the  1920s  tin  ceilings  had  fallen  to  reveal  leaking,  corroded  water  pipes 
up  above.  Instructional  areas  must  be  made  safe  and  functional.  For  instance, 
how  can  a  chemistry  lab  function  without  running  water  and  \sorking  gas  burners'* 

School  environments  must  be  modified  to  minimize  time  off-task  and  lack  of 
security.  Administrators  need  to  develop  long-term  plans  for  facilities 
improvement  and  management. 

6.  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  dormitory  facilities  and 
personnel  must  be  upgraded  and  improved. 

Surroundings  need  to  be  more  homelike  (with  wall  decorations,  upholstered 
chairs,  rugs  and  carpets,  etc.),  rath.;r  than  sterile  environments.  'Inhere  needs  to  be 
some  connection  with  the  students'  native  culture(s).  This  can  be  done  through 
the  use  of  decorations,  cultural  artifacts,  and  donated  items  from  the  community. 

Study  areas  should  be  established  in  the  dormitories,  separate  from  the 
television  room,  with  adequate  resources. 

Where  school  dormitories  are  understaffed,  adequate  staff  must  be  hired. 
All  dormitory  staff  should  be  skilled  and  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  student 
educational,  social  and  emotional  needs.  Staff  must  like  and  be  actively 
involved  with  the  students,  and  be  able  to  motivate  them. 

Written  policies  and  procedures  should  be  in  place,  includmg  procedures 
for  handling  emergencies.  Adequate  counseling  services  must  be  offered 
and  should  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  academic  counseling  services.  Schools 
must  ensure  the  safety  and  security  of  all  students,  instituting  positive 
behavioral  management  techniques,  including  student  rewards  through  an 
honor  system  and  honor  dorms  with  increased  privileges. 

Wherever  possible  and  whenever  new  housing  is  built,  .small  units  or 
cottages  should  be  created  to  provide  safe  alternative  nurturing  home 
environments  with  reduced  student/staff  ratios.  The  staff  should  serve  as 
surrogate  parents,  living  witli  students  m  these  units/cottages.  Whenever  possible, 
students  of  different  ages  should  be  grouped,  be  assigned  family-type 
responsibilities,  and  be  encouraged  to  care  for  one  another. 
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7.  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  student  activities  must  be 
revamped  to  assure  active  and  positive  use  of  leisure  time,  to  keep 
television  from  dominating  the  lives  of  the  students  and  to  give 
student.i  alternatives  to  leaving  campus. 

Student  recreation  programs  should  be  developed  separate  from  athletic 
programs  with' a  wide  variety  of  planned,  organized  activities,  including  those 
involving  tribal  members  and  incorporating  the  students'  native  culture(s),  A 
variety  of  equipment  should  be  available  for  leisure-time  activities. 

Homeliving  programs  should  be  developed  to  increase  students*  family  life 
interaction  and  parenting  skills,  with  boys  as  well  as  girls  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  parenting  classes. 

Schools  need  to  build  in  evejiing  study  hours  to  extend  learning  time.  This 
v/ill  require  extended  access  to  library  facilities  and  increased  resource  materials 
in  the  residential  dormitories.  Dormitory  programming  should  be  coordinated 
with  academic  programming. 

8.  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  adequate  resources  must  be  made 
available  and  the  most  efficient  use  must  be  made  of  those  resources. 

Adequate  government  monies  must  be  made  available  to  meet  the  increased 
needs  of  today's  students.  Even  v/ith  the,  highest  of  the  high  risk  students  sent  to 
alternate  facilides,  boarding  schools  still  need  to  supply  crisis  intervention  and 
therapeutic  services  to  their  students.  In  one  state,  therapeudc  tieatment  centers 
currently  spend  $6,000  a  month  per  child,  while  off-reservadon  boarding  schools 
spend  $6.000  a  year  (see  attachment). 

Administrators  need  to  define  key  school  tieeds  with  input  from  ail  stakeholders 
and  then  develop  detailed  plans  to  meet  diose  needs  on  a  timely  basis. 
Administrators  then  must  pursue  all  available  sources  of  funding,  including 
other  agencies  (state,  county,  federal)  and  tribes/Nations  to  provide  for  studenu*  ^ 
needs,  using  tribal  fuiidraising  expertise  whenever  possible  in  research  and  w ruing. 

9.  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  administrators  must  stimulate 
the  informed  involvement  of  the  School  Board. 

School  board  composition  must  assure  representation  of  all 
students,  including  diose  from  distant  tribes.  Board  members  must  be 
trained  in  the  benefits  of  systems  change,  in  order  to  meet  die  needs 
of  today's  students  and  die  challenges  facing  today's  educators. 
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1994  Rates  for  Kcsideiulal  Child  Caritiu  lusiiiutiorjs 

Therapeulic  child  caring  insiiiulions  in  \\■lsc*Ml^i^  ha\e  csiablishcd  ihc 
lAU^y-^  'uv2  19'^4  rates  for  their  ser\  icc^: 

u  bor.c-'  Cay 

Cnrecs  .-.aD.:.:a:ion  Insiitcie 
•  Ea..  C"a«^e  Academv 
Fa'T.-',  anc  Children's  Center 
Hom-rie  Youth  and  Family  Procrsn-s 
Lad  Lake 

♦r/,ar:.n  Center,  Inc. 
r/.aain  Luther  Centers 
New  Horizon  Center,  Inc 
K'or'is  Adolc  scent  Center 
No'thv.-est  Passage 

Cconomcwoc  Developmental  Training  Cc 
Our  Lacy  of  Charity  Center.  Inc 

(Family  Programsi 
Parsons  House 
Ravvhiae.  Inc. 
Rawhide.  Inc.  •  Catch 
Rav.'hioe,  Inc.  •  Catch  Plus 
Ros5"<e  Manor 
Si  Aemihan  -  Lakeside 
Si.  Charles,  Inc. 

Continuum  of  Care  •  Boys 

Continuum  of  Care  -  Girls 

Youth  Development  Center 
St  Coletia  School  18/1 /93  -  7/3  W94) 
S:  Rose  Residence,  Inc.  -  Mam  Un-: 
Sunbu'st  Youth  Homes,  Inc. 

Regular  Program 

Sexual  Offenders  Prograrr. 
Tavio'  Home,  Inc. 

Teli'jnan  Community,  Inc.  •  APOC-Et 
Tomorrow's  Children 
Trans^lus  House 
T-w-r.-.tnc  Point  (Milv^?  jkee) 
•  vViliowglen  Academy,  Inc 

Central  Annex  and  Main  'Jni'. 
Central.  East.  North  and  O^-a^v- 
•VAaijSiog  Acacemy 


•Cer.cte!:  propnetary  status 

The  above  information  was  pro\  id.  d  In  ihc  Slate  of  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Sci  ^  u  .  -'i^i^  ision  of  Community  Services 
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1994  Rates  tor  Residenttai  Child  Carinu  Institutions 


Therapeutic  child  caring  institutions  in  Wisconsin  have  established  the 
following  1994  rates  for  their  services: 


A  Bette-  V.a> 

Ca'rre'.te  -c-o. 

Cnneso  r-.2:;...t5;i0'*.  institute 

•cau  Claire  Acadernv 

Family  and  Children's  Center 

Homme  Youth  and  Pamily  Programs 

Lad  Lake 

•Martin  Cer^ter.  Inc. 
Martin  Luther  Centers 
New  Horizon  Center,  Inc. 
Norris  Adolescent  Center 
Northwest  Passage 

Oconomowoc  Developmental  Training  Center 
Our  Lady  of  Chanty  Center,  inc 

(Family  Programsj 
Parsons  House 
Rawhide,  Inc. 
Rawhide,  Inc.  •  Catch 
Rawhide,  Inc.  •  Catch  Plus 
Rosalie  Manor 

St.  Aemtlian  -  Lak*side  * 
St.  Charles,  Inc. 

Continuum  of  Care  •  Boys 

Continuum  of  Care  -  Girls 

Youth  Developme-'  Center 
St.  Coletta  School  {8/1/9^  -  7/3 1/94) 
St.  Rose  Residence.  Inc.  -  Main  Unit 
Sunburst  Youth  Homes.  Inc. 

Regular  Program 

Sexual  Offenders  Program 
Taylor  Home,  Inc. 

Tellurian  Community,  Inc.  •  APOGEE 

Tomorrow's  Children 

Transitus  House 

Turning  Point  (Milw.*; jkeel 

•Willowglen  Academy,  Inc. 

Central  Annex  and  Main  Unit 

Central,  Eist,  North  and  Oklahoma  Annex 
•Wyalusing  Academy 
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*  Denotes  proprietary  status 


The  above  information  was  provided  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services/Division  of  Community  Services. 
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memorandum 

nn,  P«r«onn«l  M«r.ac«r-::s  ^.^^^^ 


Kar.   tr  1994 
Eug«n«  R«dd««a: 

YOUR  REQUEST  TO  CONTACT  STATE  CCPPEZT:  ^JCS  DEPARTMENTS 


Gerald  'J-  Gr*y,  School  Supervisor 

Vcc  ««  to  contact  State  Cc r r e : : cr £  ^esartment*   tc  «ee*< 

per  ir.sate  cr  resident  or-ereting  ccf.  :rfsr»*ticr.  cr  an  annual 
besi*.     Yhe  following  wa«  obtained  cr.cr.e: 


jsTATE  or  OREGON; J 

Stat«  Adult  Institutions  5SO.06/<iay  $l8,469/y«ar 

Stat«  Youth  Institution*  5120/dav  $4?,450/y«ar 

Stat*  Youth  Ca«p«  S70-eC.<iay  $15  ,SS0-29 ,200/year 

[state  or  CALirORMlA;  \ 

Stat€  Adult  Institutions  S56.23/day  S20,52S/year 

Stat€  Youth  Institutions  $e6.30/<iay  $31,500/y«ar 

(CaMps  t  Institutions] 

I  hop«  this  information  Is  useful   for  your  Inquiry. 

cci     Miguel  R€ys»  Susintss  Manager 


ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  OBTAINED  SINCE  MAR.  8,  1994  (Mar.  11.  1994), 
I^OKLA;  \ 

Stat«  Adult  Institutions           S S2 . 8 3 (mlnimu«) /day  $11.983/y«ar 

32 . 2? {medlu»J/day  ll.??9/y«ar 

42.4S(«axiMuml/day  15,494 

State  Touth  Institutions 
(hORTH  DAKOTA; I 

State  A4ult  Institutions          SSI/day  $18,615/y«ar 

St«t«  Touth  Institution             $ll''.28/day  $42,80?/y«ar 
(N.O.  Xnda«tri«l  School) 


ISOUTH  DAKOTA! 


tt«t«  Adult  Xn«titutions          $34.8?/d«y  $12,728/y«ar 

St«t«  Touth  Institutions             65.86/day  24,039/y«ar 

Mf!  Jltn  flfbo^  for  Bovi  EnrollmtPt  250 

$46,000  per  student  for  ft  24-hour  Profram 
$7,000  per  student  for  the  Educttton/Academic  Prognin 


••CV.t.4*) 
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ATTArHMSMT 


OFF  RESERVATION  BOARDING  SCHOOLS 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Manual,  62  HI  AM  3,1C(3) 

1.  Thoaa  for  who«  a  public  or  Fadaral  day  school  Is  not 
aviillabla.  A  school  Is  consldarad  avallabla  If  It  Is  not 
savaraly  ovarcrowdad,  offara  Inatructlon  at  an 
approprlata  grada  laval  and  la  locatad,  or  sarvad  by  a 
bua  routa,  within  walking  dlatanca  of  tha  atudant*a  hoaa. 
walking  dlatanca  to  a  achool  or  bua  atop  la  daflnad  aa 
ona  alia  for  alawantary  puplla  and  1-1/2  allaa  for  high 
achool,  unlaaa  unuaual  clrcxwatancaa  of  atudant  haalth, 
tar rain,  or  waathar  pravall. 

2.  Thoaa  who  naad  apaclal  vocational  or  praparatory 
training,  not  avallabla  to  thaa  locally,  to  prapara  thaa 
for  gainful  aaployaant. 

3.  Thoaa  for  who«  tha  avallabla  achool  makaa  no  adaquata 
provlalon  to  aaat  tha  aducatlonal  raqulraMmta  of 
atudanta  with  acadaalc  daflclancy,  llngulatlc  or  cultural 
dlffarancaa,  or  othar  apaclal Ixad  naada  of  Individual 
atudanta. 

1.  Family  anvlronmant.  Thoaa  who  ara  rajactad  or  naglactad 
for  who«  no  aultablv  plan  can  ba  aada. 

2.  Thoaa  who  do  not  racalva  adaquata  auparvlalon  dua  to 
parantal  llaltatlona. 

3.  Thoaa  whoaa  family  has  bahavloral  problaaa  which  laparll 
tha  wall  balng  of  tha  atudant* 

4.  Thoaa  who  aay  hava  albllnga  or  othar  cloaa  ralatlvaa 
•nrollad  In  tha  boarding  achool  and  who  would  ba 
advaraaly  affactad  by  aaparatlon* 

5*  Thoaa  whoaa  bahavloral  problaaa  ara  too  difficult  for 
solution  by  thalr  faalllaa,  or  through  axlatlng  coMtunlty 
raaouroaa,  and  who  can  banaflt  froM  tha  anvlronaant  of  a 
boarding  achool  without  harming  othar  chlldran* 

6*  Thoaa  whoaa  haalth  or  propar  cara  la  jaopardliad  by  tha 
lllnaaa  of  othar  aanbara  of  tha  houaahold  and  for  whoa  no 
mora  aultabla  arrangamanta  can  ba  mada. 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


Wuhington.  D.<:.  20240 

^fiCCTis  a:;  10: 27- 


ISREftVUnX  TO 


Indian  Education 
OIE~21 


OCT  61994 


HonoreU>le  Daniel  K.  Inouye 
Chalxman,  Co«nltt«e  on 

Indian  Affairs 
United  State  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510-6450 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  la  In  response  to  questions  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education    Programs    following    the    oversight    hearing    on    "Off-  ^ 
Reservation  Residential  Boardlr.g  Schools*',  he^.d  on  June  1.0,  1994. 

We  are  responding  to  the  questions  In  the  order  preser.ted  to  us. 
The  questions  and  answers  are  as  follow: 

1.  What  are  the  reco— endatlons  made  by  Dr.  Rick  St.  Gerwalne  and 
what  action  does  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affalru  (BIA)  plan  to 
take  In  response  to  each  reco—end a tlon?  When  will  such 
actions  be  taken? 

o       Dr.  St.  Gennalne  made  the  following  recommendations  to 
create  better  boarding  schools: 


1.  There  must  be  a  more  careful  selection  of 
administrators . 

2.  There  must  be  team  building  and  shared  management 
Involving  all  stakeholders  In  the  educational 
process  and  outcomes. 

3.  Schools  must  define  their  purpose  and  limitations 
and  then  use  these  to  follow  a  practice  of 
selective  admissions. 

4.  All  staff  need  to  be  provided  with  on-going 
opportunities  for  staff  development  and  In-servlce 
training. 

5.  Schools  must  upgrade  the  Instructional  and  support 
facilities. 

6.  Dormitory  schools,  dormitory  facilities  and 
personnel  must  be  upgraded  and  Improved. 
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7.  Student  activities  must  be  revamped  to  assure 
active  and  positive  use  of  leisure  time,  to  keep 
television  from  dominating  the  lives  of  the 
students  and  to  yive  students  alternatives  to 
leaving  campus. 

8.  Adequate  resources  must  be  made  available  and  the 
most  efficient  use  must  be  made  of  those  resources. 

9.  Administrators  must  stimulate  the  informed 
involvement  of  the  School  Board. 

o  Copies  of  Dr.  St.  Germaine's  report  will  be  shared  with 
the  sclsool  boards  end  administrators  of  the  sev«=»n  off- 
reservation  residential  schools. 

o  Dr.  St.  Germaine's  report  will  be  reviewed  and  discussed 
at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Consortium  of  Effective 
Residential  Indian  Schools  (CERIS). 

o  Each  of  the  seven  school  boards  will  be  requested  to 
respond  to  the  report  and  recommendations. 

o  Follow-up  activities  with  the  residential  schools  will  be 
done  on  a  school-by-school  basis. 

I»  the  BIA  considering  a  redefinition  of  missions  for  the 
boarding  schools  or  any  changes  to  admissions  policies?  if 
«o,  whim  will  such  changes  take  place? 

o  The  BIA  is  not  considering  a  redefinition  of  the  mission 
for  the  residential  schools.  They  will  continue  to  serve 
the  high  risk  students  they  have  been  serving  over  the 
past  decades. 

o  The  BIA  is  considering  the  implementation  of  a 
therapeutic  model  that  incorporates  a  mental  health 
component  with  the  academic  and  residential  programs. 

Absent  additional  funding,  what  steps  can  be ' taken  to  move 
toward  the  Therapeutic  School  Hodel? 

o  The  BIA,  Indian  Health  Service,  and  the  private  sector 
have  worked  closely  with  the  off-reservation  residential 
schools  in  developing  a  written  draft  describing  the 
therapeutic  community  school  model. 

o  The  draft  description  will  be  discussed  at  the  October 
CERIS  meeting.  All  residential  schools  will  be  encour- 
aged to  begin  to  do  what  they  can  to  implement  the 
therapeutic  model. 
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o  An  amendment  to  the  School  Improvement  Act  has  been 
introduced  that  will  allow  the  BIA  to  identify  two  off- 
reservation  residential  schools  to  be  designated  as 
demonstration  schools  for  the  implementation  of  the 
therapeutic  model.  Wahpeton  Indian  School,  an  elementary 
residential  school,  and  Chemawa  Indian  School,  a 
secondary  residential  school,  have  been  selected  as  the 
demonstration  schools.  The  two  demonstration  schools 
will  be  closely  monitored  in  order  to  track  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  therapeutic  model. 

o  On-site  training  services  for  residential  staff  are  being 
developed  that  will  be  offered  to  the  residential 
schools . 

4.  Is  an  Agency  Education  officer  responsible  for  overseeing  the 
implementation  of  an  action  plan  by  boarding  schools  following 
each  evaluation? 

o  The  Education  Line  Officers  who  have  of f -reservation 
residential  schools  located  within  their  area  of 
supervision  have  oversight  responsibility  of  the  schools 
implementation  of  an  action  plan. 

Is  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs  satisfied  with  the 
implementation  by  boarding  schools  of  recommendations  made  by 
its  evaluation  teams? 

o  The  BIA  has  been  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  the 
schools  to  implement  evaluation  team  recommendations 
within  budget  constraints  and  availability  of  resources. 
We  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  ability  to  provide 
the  special  type  of  technical  assistance  or  personnel  to 
the  schools. 

5.  Is  legislation  on  the  subject  of  of f -reservation  boarding 
schools  being  considered  b,y  the  BIA? 

o        Not  at  this  time. 

6.  Are  any  other  steps  being  taken  by  th-e  BIA  to  help  ensure  that 
the  boarding  schools  become  effective  components  of  the  BIA*s 
educational  program? 

o  The  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs  has  begun  meeting 
with  the  BIA*s  Area  Social  Workers  to  discuss  closer 
coordination  with  the  residential  schools,  families  of 
students  and  the  coordination  of  social  summaries  for  all 
of  the  residential  schools. 

o  Closer  coordination  of  training  services  offered  by 
Indian  Health  Services  to  the  residential  schools. 
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o  Some  of f -reservation  residential  schools  are  involved 
with  the  effective  school  model  for  their  academic 
program.  As  indicated  previously,  we  are  working  on  a 
therapeutic  model  for  the  off-reservation  residential 
schools. 

Thank  you  for  providing  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  on  June  10,  1994.  This  provided  an 
opportunity  to  explore  various  options  regarding  the  situation  the 
of f -reservation  residential  school  find  themselves.  If  you  have 
any   further  questioi^g,    please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  this 


office. 


Sincerely, 


Irector,  Office  of  Indian 
Education  Programs 
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INDL\N  HEALTH  SERVICE 

ON  MENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICES  IN  OFF-RESERVATION  BOARDING  SCHOOLS 

TO  THE 
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My  name  is  Dr.  Scott  Nelson.  I  am  ft  psychiatrist  and  Chief  of  the  Mental  Health/Sodal 
Services  Programs  Branch  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS).  I  am  pleased  to  be  here 
today  to  present  IHS's  testimony  regarding  the  substance  abuse  and  mental  health*related 
services  of  off-reservation  boarding  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA). 

Historically,  the  role  of  Indian  boarding  schools  was  not  only  to  provide  education  to 
American  Indians,  but  also  to  forcibly  "socialize '  Indian  children  into  the  dominant  cultural 
models.  While  this  philosophy  is  no  longer  endorsed,  numerous  reports  have  addressed 
problems  in  boarding  schools  (the  Meriam  Report  of  192S;  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education  Congressional  Report,  1969), .  stating  that  they  do  not  serve  children  well 
educationally  or  socially. 

More  and  more  Indian  children  i  adolescents  with  multiple  needs  and  problems, 
particularly  behavioral  health  problems,  make  up  the  student  populations  of  boarding 
schools.  Many  Indian  children  now  receive  education  either  in  public  schools  or  tribal/BIA 
day  schools.  Off->reservation  boarding  schools,  in  particular,  are  used  more  for  placement 
of  Indian  children  and  adolescents  who  are  experiencing  difficulties  in  their  respective 
communities. 

In  two  off-reservation  boarding  schools,  the  Indian  Health  Service-directly  or  through 
contract-provides  on-site  mental  health,  social  services,  and  substance  abuse  treatment.  The 
IHS's  Mental  Health/Social  Services  Program  also  has  provided  in-service  training  and 
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consulution  about  programs  to  a  number  of  off-rcscrvalion  boarding  schools.  Training  has 
been  directed  toward  dormitoiy,  residential,  and  counseling  staff  and  has  focused  on 
increasing  their  knowledge  about  developmental  issues,  mental  health  issues,  child  abuse, 
aggressive  and  violent  behavior,  depression  and  suicide,  and  building  the  skills  of  staff  in 
child  behavioral  management.  Consultations  about  programs  have  included  working  with 
individual  principals  and  department  heads  to  assist  them  with  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  resource  development,  refocusing  local  and  regional  resources  mor^  appropriately  to 
create  a  multidisciplinary  approach  to  children  and  youth-related  behavioral  health  issues, 
and  networking  with  other  programs  including  regional  Indian  adolescent  substance  abuse 
treatment  centers  and  Federal  and  tribal  behavioral  health  programs.  We  have  also  been 
involved  with  the  iniUal  screening  and  year  end  evaluation  of  the  Chemawa  Boarding  School 
Special  Mental  Health  Project  Our  program  and  the  IHS's  Alcohol  and  Substance  Abuse 
Program,  as  well  as  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Program  staff,  have  been  part  of  the 
CERIS  (Consortium  of  Effective  Residential  Indian  Schools)  planning  group,  which  has 
been  developing  the  therapeutic  community  school  model  for  off-reservation  boarding 
schools. 

In  general,  children  and  adolescents  in  off-reservation  boarding  schools  require  highly 
individualized  treatment  programs  to  adequately  address  their  emotional  and  behavioral 
problems.  For  these  reasons,  IHS  makes  the  following  recommendations  to  meet  the 
specialized  needs  of  the  children  and  adolescents  presently  in  these  schools: 
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1.  Adequate  on-site  health  and  mental  health  services  for  each  off-reservation 
boarding  school  are  needed.  Presently,  off-reservation  boarding  schools  must 
compete  with  the  existing  service  population  for  services  at  already  overtaxed  and 
distant  IHS,  tribal,  and  other  health  care  facilities.  More  specifically,  the  mental 
health  and  substance  abuse  treatment  needs  of  children  in  off-reservation  boarding 
schools  are  not  being  met  adequately,  and  in  most  schools  not  at  all.  The  Indian 
Health  Service  presently  has  not  allocated  its  resources  to  meet  the  mental  health, 
social  service,  and  substance  abuse  needs  of  the  boarding  school  student  population. 
The  President's  FY  1995  Budget  includes  a  special  investment  of  $10.4  million 
specifically  to  address  substance  abuse  problems.  Other  health  services  provided  by 
the  IHS  face  similar  needs,  making  the  shifting  of  resources  from  other  areas 
difficult. 

2.  A  health  and  behavioral  health  assessment  of  present  and  potential  students 
should  be  developed  and  implemented  to  determine  their  behavioral  health  needs. 

3.  The  off-reservation  boarding  schools  should  be  adequately  staffed  to  provide 
an  appropriate  ratio  of  caretakers  to  children.  The  IHS  supports  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  therapeutic  treatment  model  for  high-risk  adolescents  in 
each  off-reservation  boarding  school.  Such  a  model  is  being  considered  by  the  BIA 
and  should  include  adequate  staffing  (e.g.,  at  least  one  staff  member  to  fifteen 
students,  highly  qualified  staff,  and  appropriate  facilities). 
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4.  Background  checks  for  staff  working  with  children,  residential  staff,  academic 
and  behavioral  health  professionals  need  to  be  conaucted  consistently  and 
thoroughly. 

5.  Staff  employed  by  off-rescrvalion  boarding  schools  should  have  adequate 
knowledge  of  child  development,  behavioral  management  of  children,  and 
management  of  violent  adolescents.  ResidenUal,  academic,  and  behavioral  health 
staff  should  work  together  as  a  multidisciplinary  team  to  implement  individualized 
treatment  plans.  Where  there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  staff-either  through  direct 
hiring  or  contract-the  BIA  and  the  IHS  need  to  work  together  to  provide  the 
necessary  technical  assistance  to  develop  viable  teams  of  benavioral  health 
professionals  as  well  as  residential  and  academic  staff  in  each  off-reservation 
boarding  school.    We  believe  that  the  frequent  incidents  on  campus  involving 
violence,  date  rape,  sexual  ab^^^e,  and  substance  abuse  use  will  be  addressed  more 
effectively  by  adequately  staffing  the  schools  with  qualified  behavioral  health 
professionals,  security  personnel,  and  a  residential  staff  who  receive  regular  technical 
assistance  on  addressing  violent  behaviors  among  children  and  adolescents. 

6.  The  BIA,  the  IHS,  and  the  tribes  must  work  together  so  that  families  are 
consistently  included  in  the  educational  development  of  their  children. 
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7.  In  schools  where  detoxification  services  arc  not  available,  such  services  should 
be  provided  on*site  or  locally  with  medical  support 

8.  The  policy  of  expelling  students  with  substance  abuse  problems  and  other 
behavioral  problems  needs  to  be  re-evaluated.  Off-reservation  boarding  schools  njcd 
to  develop  the  capacity  to  assist  these  students  more  effectively.  Students  who 
successfully  complete  substance  abuse  treatment  programs  should  be  readmitted  to 
the  schools  with  appropriate  services  for  after  care. 

9.  There  is  great  need  for  more  resources  for  child,  adolescent,  and  family- 
oriented  mental  health,  social  services,  and  substance  abuse  prevention  and  treatment 
on  and  near  reservations  to  enable  more  children  to  slay  in  the  community  for 
schooling.  Efforts  should  be  augmented  to  develop  local  day  school  programs  and 
to  increase  the  availability  of  family-based  behavioral  health  services  so  that  children 
can  stay  with  their  families  and  receive  adequate  health  and  behavioral  health 
services  at  home.  The  BIA  has  demonstration  projects  to  provide  family  and  child 
education  in  local  communities,  such  as  the  FACE  (Family  and  Child  Education) 
Programs. 
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In  coUaboraUon  with  the  tribes,  the  IHS  and  the  BIA  need  to  develop  a  system  of  education 
and  complete  care  with  the  goal  of  aUowing  every  child  to  remain  with  his/her  family  in  the 
Indian  community.  This  system  of  care  should  include  a  range  of  services  from  home-based 
family  support  services,  specialized  foster  and  group  homes,  and  local  residential  treatment 
facilities  with  small  staff  to  child  ratios. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  completes  my  formal  testimony.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  whatever 
questions  you  may  have. 
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Testimony  of  Gerald  J.  Gray 
—  Superintendent,  Chemawa  Indian  School 
Salem,  Oregon 
and 

President  of  the  Consortium  for 
Effective  Residential  Indian  Schools 

to  the 

Senate  Committee  en  Indian  Affairs 
June  10,  1994 


Good  Morning  Honorable  Senators.  My  name  is  Gerald  J.  Gray.  I  am 
the  Superintendent  of  Chemawa  Indian  School,  an  Of f -Reservat ion 
Boarding  School,  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  located 
in  Salem,  Oregon.  I  have  been  the  School  Superintendent  at  Chemawa 
Indian  School  for  the  past  twelve   vl2)  years. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  I  am  also  the  President  of  the 
Consortium  for  Effective  Residential  Indian  Schools.  This 
organization  was  created  in  February  1992  by  Of f -Reservat ion 
Boarding  School  Administrators  and  School  Board  members  to  advocate 
for,  and  to  diligently^  work,  as  a  unified  group,  to  assist  one 
another  to  improve  the  operations  and  services  our  schools  provide 
to  Indian  children  of  this  Nation.  (Refer  to  Attachment  #1  - 
Mission  Statement  and  Goals  -  Consortium  for  Effective  Residential 
Indian  Schools.) 

I  wish  to  address  the  Committee,  from  both  the  position  I  hold  at 
Chemawa  Indian  School,  and  from  the  position  I  have  been  elected  to 
by  my  peers  and  by  the  School  Board  members  from  all  of  the  off- 
Reservation  Boarding  Schools,  as  President  of  the  Consortium  for 
Effective  Residential  Indian  Schools. 

There  is  no  time  to  waste  I  The  Mission  of  the  Of  f -Reservat ion 
Boarding  Schools'  needs  to  be  changed  immediately! 

Numerous  studies  (refer  to  Atitiachment  #2  List  of  Of f -Reservat ion 
Boarding  School  Studies  -  copy  zt  studies  also  attached)  over  the 
last  twenty- five  (25)  year.'?  have  clearly  and  very  adequately 
documented  the  fact  that  the  "OFF -RESERVATION  BOARDING  SCHOOLS  ARE 
NOT  RESPONDING  TO  THE  MANY  SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  STUDENTS  -  PRESUMABLY 
THE  NEEDS  FOR  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SENT  TO  THE  SCHOOL."       (P.  254)' 

Chemawa  Indian  School,  just  like  all  of  the  other  of f -reservation 
boarding  schools,  and  I  dare  zz  say  all  of  the  boarding  schools 
within  the  Bureau  funding  syster,  is  expected  to  provide  a  regular 
academic  school  education  prrgiar.  to  an  extremely  HIGH  AT-RISK 
student  population  who  possess  a  great  many  diverse  special  and 


^Compendium  of  Federal  Bearding  School  Evaluations  Report, 
November  1969,  Committee  on  Lac:::-  and  Public  Welfare  of  the  United 
States  Senate.    (P.  254) 
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unique  needs The  overwhelming  number  of  our  children  come  from 
extremely  dysfunctional  families  and  a  great  number  are  currently 
experiencing  or  have  recently  experienced  physical,  mental  and 
sexual  abuse;  low  self-esteem;  depression;  suicide  ideation 
ges-ures/attempts;  grief;  anger;  drug/alcohol  addiction;  violence; 
ur.er^ploynient ;  poverty;  gang  warfare;  hunger  and  nutrition 
deficiency;  tobacco  addiction  and  abuse;  high  family  and/or 
personal  mobility;  lack  of  basic  educational  skills;  pregnancy; 
earing  disorders  and  obesity;  lack  of  hygiene  and  general  health 
care;  traumatic  head  injuries;  sexual  intercourse;  lack  of  family 
support  and  communication  lack  of  interpersonal  relationships  and 
problem  solving/decision  making  skills;  lack  of  self -discipline; 
lack  of  impulse  control;  lack  of  person/cultural  identify;  lack  of 
knowledge/ability  to  spend  leisure  time  wisely/constructively;  need 
for  immediate  gratification;  mental  health/emot icnal/social 
probletTiS;  lack  of  home  based  social/support  services;  and 
parental/family/guardian  neglect  and/or  abandonment. 

The  current  15  93-94  schc^l  term,  we  have  forty -three  (43)  students 
that  we  have  information  on  that  show  they  are  on  probation  from 
the  juvenile  court  system,  and  have  an  additional  sixty-two  (62) 
students  who  have  indicated  on  their  student  application  that  they 
have  been  arrested  at  some  time.  The  law  violations  they  have  been 
arrested  for  include  disorderly  conduct,  minor  in  possession,  minor 
consuming,  curfew  violations,  intoxication,  ungovernable, 
sho;yj.if t ing,  runaway,  possession  of  stolen  property,  violation  of 
juvenile  court  probation,  harassment,  assault,  burglary,  parent 
abuse,  eluding  an  officer,  criminal  complicity,  sexual  abuse, 
making  a  false  bomb  report  and  driving  under  the  influence.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  scope  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  among 
entering  students  is  monumental.  Studies  at  Chemawa  have 
repeatedly  shown  that  80V  of  our  students  have  a  history  of  current 
or  recent  alcohol  or  substance  abuse,  and  that  over  80%  come  from 
a  home  where  ne  or  both  parents  are  identified  as  having  a  drinking 
problem.  At  least  80%  of  our  students  are  "children  of  alcoholics" 
(COA)  and  we  project  a  minimum  of  40%  of  the  students  are 
chemically  dependent.  The  majority  of  those  students  come  to 
Chemawa  already  chemically  dependent.  In  other  words,  chemically 
use  is  already  well  established  at  home.  Many  students  have 
reported  that  they  started  chemical  use  by  ages  3,  4,  5  and  up. 
The  evidence  that  we  have  on  the  substance  abuse  use  by  other 
students  indicates  that  the  vast  majority  are  using  at  the  abuse 
level .  What  remains  are  very  few  students  at  the  experimental  or 
misuse  levels  of  chemical  use. 

The  overwhelming  number  of  our  students  are  social  referrals  and 
are  admitted  to  our  of f -reservation  boarding  school's  under  the 
list  of  social  criteria  for  admission. 

"Students  are  sent  to  of f -reservation  boarding  schools  on  the  basis 
of  criteria  established  and  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Indxan 
Affairs.  Children  who  meet  one  or  more  of  the  criteria  listed 
below  may  be  admitted  to  Federal  Boarding  Schools. 
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In  his/her  family  environment,  the  student: 
Was  rejected  or  neglected. 

We 1 1 -be  ing  was  imper  i led  due  to  f ami ly  behav  iora 1 
problems . 

Has  behavioral  problems  too  difficult  for  solution  by 
family  or  local  resources. 

Has  siblings  or  other  close  relative  enrolled  who  would 
be  adversely  affected  by  separation; 

and  the  remainder  of  the  students  are  admitted  to  our  off- 
reservation  boarding  schools  under  the  following  list  of  Education 
Criteria   (factors)   for  admission: 

Federal/public  schools  near  the  student's  home; 

Are  severely  overcrowded. 
Do  not  offer  students  grade. 

Exceed  1-1/2  mile  waling  distance  to  school  or  bus. 

Do   not    offer    special    vocational/preparatory  training 

necessary  for  gainful  employment. 

Do  not  of  f er  adequate  provisions  to  meet  academic 
deficiencies  or  linguistic  cultural  differences. 

The  undesirable  results  of  these  criteria  being  applied 
in  the  local  communities  is  a  heavilv  weighted  proportion 
of  students  who  are  assigned,  usually  bv  a  community 
social  worker,  for  social  reasons.  The  distressing  fact^ 
repeatediv  emphasized  in  the  evaluations,  is  that  the 
desperatelv  needed  special  services  recpaired  bv  the 
students  with  social  problems  are  virtuallv_nonexistent . 
The  schools,  in  other  words,  are  not  responding  to  the 
many  special  needs  of  the  students-presumablv  the  needs 
for  which  thev  are  sent  to  the  school"   (P.  254) ^ 

In  their  report,  Dropout  epidemic  at  an  Indlmn  Boarding  School.  Dr. 

Jerrold  Levy  and  Dr.  James  H.  Shore  stated: 

"Referral  of  a  Northwest  Indian  student  to  boarding  school  is 
often  made  on  the  basis  of  disorganizing  social  or 
interpersonal  factors.  I-  is  important  to  emphasize  the 
diversity  of  the  student  body  in  this  and  other  Indian 
boarding  schools.  Indian  students  are  referred  from  different 
tribes  in  different  regions  of  the  country.  In  some  cases, 
Indian  boarding  school  is  nr.e  student*  s  court  of  last  appeal, 
following  dropout  from  a  Iccal  Public  school,  involvement  ^tfith 
the  juvenile  court  or  an  unstable  home  environment . "    ( P . 2 ) ' 


^Ibid. 

^Dropout  Epidemic  at  an  Indian  Boarding  School,  Dr.  James  H. 
Shore  and  Dr.  Jerrold  Levy,  19'74. 
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In  a  fltud^r  conducted  at  Chamawa  Indian  School,  Lawrence  M. 
Shadbolt,  Jr.',  stated: 

"The  general  picture  that  emerges  from  a  review  of  available 
data  is  of  an  extremely  diverse  population  (in  of f -reservation 
boarding  schools)  whose  academic  and  social  behavior  reflect 
the  admission  criteria  of  the  school."    (P.  27)  * 

Very  recently,  a  number  of  our  of f- reservation  boarding  schools 
have  been  crying  out  for  help!  In  an  October  4,  1991  report  to  Dr. 
Eddie  Brown,  Aaalstant  Secretary,  Indian  Affairs,  and  to  Dr. 
Everett  Rhodes,  .Director,  Indian  Health  Sexrv^ice,  Dr.  Carl  Coo  ley, 
Portland  Area  Education  Program  Psychologist  wrote: 

"This  report  is  being  sent  directly  to  you  because  of  the 
significant  nature  of  the  epidemic  problems  of  Native  American 
Youth  attending  of f -reservation  boarding  schools  (ORBS)  from 
all  reservations.  These  problems  are  not  the  result  of 
attendance  at  ORBS.  They  are  the  result  of  many  issues  not 
being  responded  to  appropriately  by  agencies  at  the  student's 
reservation  and  in  their  homes.  Further,  the  issues  of 
service  provision  and  solutions  are  not  within  the  domain  of 
one  agency,  division  or  program.  All  areas  of  service  must  be 
impacted  for  appropriate  service  provision.  This  includes 
services  being  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA) 
and  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  at  of f -reservation  boarding 
schools. 

.  .  .It  is  clear  that  the  issues  identified  from  the  data  is 
a  true  definition  of  student  population  needs  at  Chemawa  and 
in  the  BIA's  boarding  school  system.  The  preliminary  findings 
indicate  increasing  dysfunction  in  all  areas  investigated  and 
that  services  from  both  agencies  are  not  being  appropriately 
provided.  The  majority  of  students  screened  (approximately 
95%)  are  reporting  critical  medical,  social,  mental  and 
educational  needs  that  have  not  and  are  not  being  met. 

The  data  from  the  .mental  health  screening  collaborates  other 
valid  studies  completed  on  this  population  in  the  past  ten 
(10)  years.  All  studies  clearly  indicate  the  needs  of  the 
students  extend  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  program  or 
reservation  and  are  becoming  more  severe.  The  lack  of  these 
appropriate  services  from  all  programs,  provided  directly  by 
the  IHS  or  BIA,  or  contracted,  whether  they  be  medical,  social 
and  mental  health,  educational,  or  law  enforcement,  border  on 
criminal  neglect.  It  is  also  true  that  Chemawa  and  other  Off- 
Reservation  boarding  schools  and  IHS  clinics  are  receiving 
students  that  they  cannot  possibly  serve  with  existing  funding 


*A  Report  for  Chemawa  Indian  School  -  "A  Mental  Health 
Promotion  Program",  Lawrence  M.  Shadbolt,  Jr.,  November  30,  1987. 
(P.  27) 
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and  stiaff »Refer  to  Attachment  #3  -  Report  on  Mental  health 
Needs  cf*  Native  A^iericans  in  off -Reservation  Boarding  Schools 
ana  Hor.e  Environments,  fron  Dr.  Carl  Cooley  to  Dr.  Eddie 
5rcwn,  Assistant  Secretary,  Indian  Affairs  and  Dr.  Everett 
Rhodes,  Director,   Indian  Health,  October  4,  1991). 

In  his  May  1993  correspondence  to  Congressional  Representative  and 
Tribal  Leaders,  Mr.  Darrell  F.  Jeanotte,  Superintendent,  Pierre 
Indian  learning  Center,  wrote: 

"There  is  a  desperate  need  for  Regional  Long-Term  Mental 
Health  Treatnient  Centers  for  severely  emotionally  disturbed 
Indian  youth.  Indian  tribes,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Indian  Health  Service,  and  the  Tribal  Court  systems  throughout 
the  country,  must  get  together  and  start  addressing  the 
serious  emotional/behavioral  problems  plaguing  so  many  of  the 
young  Indian  children  today. 

As  the  superintendent  of  an  of f - reservat ion  boarding  school  in 
South  Dakota  for  the  past  four  years,  I  have  seen  significant 
changes  in  the  type  of  students  that  are  sent  to  us  each  year. 
Usually  these  are  the  students  with  severe  emotional  and 
behavioral  problems  that  the  tribal  schools,  BIA  schools,  and 
public  schools  on  the  reservations  cannot  or  will  not 
tolerate.  This  has  to  reflect  upon  all  the  negative  changes 
which  IS  taking  place  in  the  home  environments  and 
communities . " 

".  .  .It  is  not  unusual  for  the  boarding  school  to  get 
referrals  from  social  service  agencies  or  tribal  courts  to 
take  children  who  have  just  been  released  from  jail  or  from  an 
acute  brief  psychiatric  hospital.  In  addition.  Dr.  Reaney 
says  that  there  has  been  a  concomitant  increase  in  children 
who  have  very  tragic  social  histories  and  inadequate  family 
support ..." 

Most  BIA,  tribal  and  public  schools  on  reservations  view 
boarding  schools  as  dumping  grounds  for  unmanageable  students 
with  severe  emotional  and  behavioral  problems.  Also,  the 
boarding  school  is  frequently  seen  by  social  services,  law 
enforcement,  and  the  courts  as  being  a  resource  for  children 
who  previously  would  have  been  treated  in  a  residential 
treatment  facility  or  in  a  juvenile  correctional  facility. 
These  have  never  been  roles  for  a  boarding  school,  and 
boarding  schools  are  not  m  a  position  to  treat  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed  children  on  a  long-term  basis  or  to  act 
as  a  correctional  facility.  What  usually  happens  is  the 
boarding  schools  end  up  being  a  temporary  "holding  tank"  to 
temporarily  contain  behaviors  for  these  troubled  youth  until 
they  go  back  to  their  home  communities  over  the  summer.  They 
do  not  provide  a  long-term  solution  to  these  children's 
problems."  (Refer  to  Attachment  #4  -  Letter  to  Congressional 
Representatives    and   Tribal    Leaders,     from   Mr.    Darrell  F. 
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Jeanotte,  Superintendent,  Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center,  May 


Wahpeton  Indian  School,  Wahpeton,  North  Dakota,  is  another  off- 
reservation  boarding  school  that  has  very  recently  been  crying  out 
for  help.  In  her  April  25,  1994  memorandum  of  North  Dakota 
Attorney  General  Heidi  Heitkamp,  Regarding  the  Wahpeton  Indian 
School,  wrote: 

"There  appears  to  be  inadequate  funding  and  resources  to 
provide  needed  services  to  the  student  population.  Intense 
public  scrutiny  stigmatizes  a  very  vulnerable  group  of 
students  and  reinforces  stereotypes  in  the  general  public's 
minds  that  Indian  peoples  have  been  struggling  for  decades  to 
overcome.  In  addition,  the  board  finds  it  difficult  to 
function  when  every  move  it  makes  receives  front  page 
attention . 

The  WIS  board  cannot  be  expected  to  immediately  solve  all  the 
problems  at  the  school.  It  is  the  board's  position  that  the 
conditions  at  the  school,  chough  less  than  they  ought  to  be, 
are  still  superior  to  the  conditions  many  of  these  students 
experience  at  home.  Until  a  better  alternative  is  available 
to  these  students,  the  board's  position  is  that  the  school 
must  remain  open.    Public  scrutiny  threatens  that  probability. 

We  share  the  WIS  board's  concerns  that  public  scrutiny  may 
stigmatize  the  school  and  its  Jtudents.  However,  it  is  our 
belief  the  WIS  board  is  in  the  current  dilemma  partly  because 
problems  at  BIA  boarding  schools  have  been  swept  under  the  rug 
and  away  from  the  public  for  such  a  long  period  of  time. 
WIS's  problems  are  unlikely  to  receive  adequate  public  funding 
until  the  public  is  made  aware  of  the  problems  and  solutions. 
While  this  public  scrutiny  may  be  painful  for  the  board,  the 
superintendent,  and  the  students,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  way 
those  problems  can  begin  to  be  resolved.  .  .  The  mission  of 
the  school  must  be  clearly  defined.  WIS  must  not  be  required 
to  take  students  it  is  not  equipped  to  serve. 

Staff  must  be  adequately  screened  and  trained. 
The  administration  must  be  held  accountable. 

Outdated  funding  formulas  should  be  discontinued.  Ade juate 
funding  for  WIS  must  be  provided,  including  funding  fcr  any 
necessary  services." 

In  her  May  23,  1990  letter  to  the  Superintendent  o£  Hahpeto'^  Indian 

School,  Ms.  Beth  Tjon  Wosick,  Administrator,  North  Dakjta  Child 
Protection  Services  wrote  in  the  State  Child  Protection  Team 
recommendations : 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  Wahpeton  Indian  School  is  receiving 
an  increasing  number  of  students  with  more  severe  emotional 
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and/or  behavioral  problems.  Many  of  these  same  students 
require  boarding  care,  which  places  the  responsibility  of  24- 
hour  supervision  on  the  school  and  the  staff.  The  current 
staff  appears  very  committed  and  dedicated  to  the  students. 
However,  the  state  team  believes  that  the  current  staffing 
ratio  ot  two  (2)  staff  per  approximately  50  students  in  the 
student  dormitory  setting  is  inadequate  and  conducive  to 
substantial  risk  to  students  and  staff.  A  more  realistic 
ratio,  especially  during  active  evening  hours  is  suggested  at 
no  less  than  one  il'  staff  person  to  every  15  ^ana  preferably 
10)  students. 

As  wui3  also  discjssed  during  the  team  meeting,  there  is  a  need 
for  the  Wahpeton  Indian  School  to  critically  review  its 
boarding  care  component.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  an 
independent  consultant  be  hired  to  r- view  the  boarding  care 
program,  its  resource  needs,  staffing,  and  physical  facility." 

Ms.  Wosick  also  wrote  in  her  March  12,  1992  letter  to  Senator  Byron 
Dorgan  from  North  Dakota, 

"In  c::e  last  18  T.onths,  fcur  '4}  reports  of  alleged  child 
abuse  or  neglect  concerning  the  Wahpeton  Indian  School  have 
been  reviewed  hy  the  State  Child  Protection  Team.  The  nature 
of  these  reports  reflect  a  picture  of  the  school's  chronic 
struggle  to  deal  with  issues  of  staff  training,  unmet 
counseling  and  treatment  needs,  adequate  supervision  of 
students  in  its  boardi:;^  caie,  and  an  apparent  warehousing  of 
students  at  Wahpeton  Indian  School,  who  xhib: t  rather  severe 
emotional  and  psychological  disturbance.  ." 

In  regards  to  the  team's  recommendations/  Me.  Wosick  wrote: 

"Administrators  of  Indian  Boarding  Schools  throughout  the 
Nation  have  previously  expressed  concerns  regarding  adequate 
funding  levels  and  student  needs  to  the  BIA  and  to 
Congressional  officials.  It  is  important  that  these  already 
identified  and  presented  concerns  be  addressed." 

Authors  of  reports  of  many  studies  done  on  of f- reservation  boarding 
schools  have  addressed  the  concerns  and  made  specific 
recommendations  concerning  the  inadequate  funding,  need  for 
residential  and  other  staff  training,  lack  of  adequate  staf£  Co 
student  ratios,  lack  of  adequate  counselors  and  counseling 
programs,  and  the  urgent  need  for  some  MENTAL  HEALTH  COMPONENT 
integrated  into  the  ACADEMIC  and  RESIDENTIAL  Programs  within  the 
of f -reservation  boarding  schools.  Following  are  recommendations, 
which  have  been  extracted  from  the  various  studies,  which  address 
the  above  stated  concerns: 

A  Study  of  Student  Enrollment  and  Retention  Patterns  in  Off- 
Reservation  Boarding  Schools,  conducted  jointly  by  the  Bureau 
of    Indian  Affair^'   and   the   National   Federation   of  Federal 
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Employees,  1987-88. 

•  To  meet  tl'ie  needs  of  these  Indian  students  and  to  ue  more 
successful  at  retaining,  educating  and  providing  for 
them,  the  schools  will  have  to  redesign  current  programs. 
These  programs  will  require  more  staffing  and  equipment, 
a  more  appropriately  trained  staff,  and  additional 
funding  (emphasis  added)  to  meet  these  needs.      (P.  35) 

Susunit  Conference  on  BIA  Fiinded  Dormitoriea,  Identification  of 
Priority  Iseuee  of  Concern,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  April  16- 
17,  1991 

•  Large  Group  Priority  Concerns: 

1 .  Staff  i'raining/Development  of  Quality  Staff 

De^'elop  a  comprehensive  staff  training  program  so 
personnel  will  be  prepared  to  service  our  students 
with  their  needs.  The  student  population  in  our 
residential  programs  are  changing  and  our  staff 
will  need  to  change  along  with  them.  Quality  staff 
will  be  able  to  provide  quality  work .  Staff 
training  and  development  should  be  an  incentive  and 
requirement . 

2 .  Funding 

The  ISEP  Funding  Formula  needs  to  be  revised  so  it 
meets  student  service  needs  instead  of  basic 
enrollment  criteria.  It  must  reflect  the  needs  of 
the  various  differences  found  in  residential 
programs  from  school  to  school .  Funding  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  student/staff  ratio  where  it  can  be 
at  a  level  where  effective  services  can  be 
provided.  Facili.y  renovation,  replacement,  and 
maintenance  t  .irAs  need  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
local  level .     ? .  2  . 

•        School  Board  Prior iiy  Cc.-.cerns: 

1 .       Funding  Criteria 

Funding  criteria  r.jst:  be  revised  and  updated  to 
meet  student  service  needs  instead  of  enrollment 
criteria  require-^er.tis  for  allocating  progran  funds. 

The  current  established  program  funding  criteria 
limits  programs  innovation  to  meet  the  appropriate 
demands  for  Tieetir.g  student  needs,  especially  when 
there  exists  linited  enrollment  requiring  diverse 
specialized  services.  The  limited  funding  is 
usual ly  not  enough  to  even  meet  the  bas ic  minimum 
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requirements  of  program  services;  therefore,  such 
program  services  does  not  meet  appropriate  scudent 
services  needed  to  address  enrichment  activities, 
extra  curricula,  transportation  cost,  increasing 
on-going  staff  development  and  personnel  for 
diverse  specialized  service.     (P.  4) 

Dormitory  Counselors  Priority  Concerns: 

1 .  Staff  Training 

A  lack  of  professionalism  and  general  low-self 
esteem  seemed  based  on  the  lack  of  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  perform  their  jobs  for  most  dorm 
staff  members.  In-service  training  of  these  aides, 
made  mandatory,  directed  noward  specific  job 
descriptions  will  set  performance  standards.  Being 
able  to  perform  the  important  job  efficiently  can 
only  build  self-esteem  and  add  pride  and  a  feeling 
of  professionalism.  Staffers,  proud  of  their  jobs, 
can  inspire  pride  and  self-worth  in  students  by 
serving  as  examples  of  positive  people. 

2 .  ISEP  Funding  Does  Not  Meet  the  Individual  Needs  of 
the  Students  or  the  Individual  Schools. 

The  present  funding  formula  does  not  facet  in  the 
type  of  student  with  special  needs  nor  does  it 
factor  in  the  type  of  physical  plant  involved. 
There  exists  a  need  to  monitor  funds  generated  for 
special  programs  to  assure  more  efficient 
application  of  funds  for  those  programs.  No 
element  of  the  formula  provides  for  special 
programs  such  as  summer  activities,  weekend 
residency  or  holiday  times  for  dormitories  to 
remain  open.  The  present  formula  does  not  identify 
homeless  children  and  address  their  need  for  stable 
residency  through  the  entire  calendar  year. 

Dormitory  Managers  Priority  Concerns: 

1.  Reduce  student/staff  ratio  -  funding  for 
transportation  -  increase  in  pay. 

2.  Training.    (P.  6) 
Homeliving  Aide  Priority  Concerns: 

1.  Training  and  education  to  service,  the  needs  of  each 
school  as  required  by  staff.  With  the  knowledge 
level  of  the  youth  we  are  serving,  we  the  dorm 
staff  must  educate  ourselves  to  support  the  needs 
of   the   students  of   today  and  tomorrow.      Also  to 
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ensure  compliance  with  our  changing  job 
descriptions.     (P.  6) 

•  Principal  Priority  Concerns: 

1 .  Mission  Statement  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  - 
Indian  Affairs/Director,  OIEP  whic^  recognizes  and 
financially  supports  the  vital  role  of  the 
mollifying  department  in  meeting  the  local 
community  education  needs. 

Extended  ed  at  ion  programs  must  be  established  to 
allow  studf  :s  to  develop  decision  making,  problem 
solving,  '  isure  and  general  life  skills  in  a 
multicultu  il  environment  -  based  on  the  Mission 
Statement . 

2.  Community-wide  training  to  empower  the  dorm 
community  to  be  co-equal  with  the  Academic  staff. 

3.  Facilities  must  be  built  and  maintained  with  3500 
funds  under  education's  control  to  allow  the 
students  and  school  to  meet  their  Mission 
Statement.  This  includes  the  total  school  program, 
i.e.,  grounds  and  buildings.      (P.  7) 

•  Homeliving  Specialist  Priority  Concerns: 

1 .  Quality  Staff 

Career  ladders 

Incentives 

Training 

Informal  -  on  the  job 

Formal  -  outside  resources 

2.  Student/Staff  Ratio 

Flexible  and  adjusted  to  local  school  needs. 
(P.  7-8) 

Concept  Paper:  For  the  Development  o£  an  Alternative 
Residential  and  Academic  Program  at  Chemawa  Indian  School, 
October  1987. 

•  The  Indian  School  Equalization  Program  Formula  needs  to 
be  modified  to  accommodate  to  the  population  served  at  an 
alternative  of f -reservation  boarding  school  and  not  the 
present  generic  funding  formula.  The  ISEP  money  needs  to 
provide  funding  for  staff  providing  services  to  students, 
regardless  of  their  specific  federal  organization. 
Further,  the  financial  structure  and  staffing  patterns  of 
all    agencies    involved    intra -agency   cooperation   ac  'in 
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alternative  of f- reservation  boarding  school  muPt  modify 
ttielr  financial  and  staffing  patterns  to  appropriately 
reflect  the  needs  of  this  program  and  must  not  be  based 
on  present  funding  and  staffing  structures. 

Al1:ttmtttlvtt  Indian  Boarding  Schools,  A  Sacond  Supplamental 
Concapt  Papar,  Praparad  by  IHS,  Offlca  of  Mantal  Haalth 
Programa  In  collaboration  with  tha  Acting  Exacutlva  Dlractor, 
H.H.S.  Intra-Dapartaantal  Ccxincll  on  Indian  Affalra,  Ravlaad 
Octobar  30,  1980. 

•  Total  cost  and  source  of  funds  continue  to  be  of  major 
concern.  There  are  also  questions  concerning  personnel 
ceilings.  Most  reviewers  believe  an  under-funded  and 
understaffed  model  should  not  be  attempted.  The  general 
sentiment  is  "if  we  are  going  to  do  it,  let's  do  it 
right."     (P.  3) 

Raport  to  Asalatant  Secretary,  Indian  Affalra  and  to  Director, 
Indian  Haalth  Service  on  Mental  Health  needa  of  Native 
Americans  In  Of f~ Reservation  Boarding  Schools  and  Home 
Environments,  from  Dr.  Carl  Cooley,  Aree  Psychologist, 
Portland  Area  Education  Programs  Administration  Offlca, 
October  4,  1991. 

•  Nonetheless,  the  current  funding  and  programs,  both  in 
the  BIA  and  IHS,  at  ORBS,  do  not  provide  needed  staff, 
programs  or  facilities  to  even  marginally  meet  these 
needs.  Distinct  ORDS  programs  need  to  be  developed  with 
appropriate  staff  and  funding  to  provide  needed  treatment 
to  overcome  these  problems  as  much  as  possible.  This 
cannot  be  done  with  current  funding  mechanism  and 
philosophy.     (P.  4) 

BIA/IHS  Joint  Committee  on  Children's  Issues,  Initial  Report, 
January  1,  1987. 

•  Some  of  the  curr'^nt  problems  with  the  health  care 
delivery  system  aL  Chemawa  are  caused  by  a  lack  of 
recognition  of  the  special  needs  of  the  school  population 
by  the  IHS.  BIA  has  funded  programs  at  Chemawa  as  if 
they  were  serving  an  "average"  group  of  students.  In 
fact,  available  data  support  the  contention  that  many 
Chemawa  students  are  high-risk,  often  very  troubled  young 
people.  In  spite  of  this  funding  for  school  staff,  and 
particularly  dorm  counselors,  does  not  allow  for  the 
provision  of  services  of  the  quality  and  quantity  needed 
by  this  group  of  students.     (P.  4) 

A  Mental  Health  Promotion  Program,  A  Report  for  Chemawa  Indian 
School,  November  30,  1987. 

•  A  cooperative  effort  should  be  undertaken  by  IHS  and  BIA 
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to  survey  Indian  communities,  to  evaluate  the  need  for 
■  of  reservation  educational  and  residential  treatment 
facilities^  and  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  staffing  and 
financing  of  the  facilities.  Development  of  an 
educational  and  residential  treatment  system  providing 
suitable  mental  and  health  services  will  require  a  clear 
analysis  of  the  need  for  of f -reservation  facilities  and 
the  objectives  to  be  attained  through  such  a  system. 
Consideration  of  legislative  and  administrative  rule 
changes  necessary  to  adopt  appropriate  standards  and 
provide  adequate  funding  levels  (emphasis  added)  should 
be  a  part  of  this  process.     (P.  55-56) 

In  the  (Review  o£  the  Indian  School  Equalization  Program  (ISEP) 
Report  submitted  August  1391  to  the  BIA  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Program's  Director  and  also  submitted  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  - 
Indian  Affairs  in  September  1991  the  Study  Working  Committee 
identified  these  observations,  findings,  and  recommendations  as 
ways  to  improve  the  Indian  School  Equalization  Program  (ISEP) .  The 
ISEP  Study  Committee  was  established  by  the  Office  of  Indian 
Education  Programs  Office.  The  Study  Committee  stated  they  based 
their  recommendations  on  a  review  of  the  current  ISEP  and  field 
visits  to  individual  schools.  The  relevant  National  Educational 
Goals  were  noted  after  each  of  the  findings.  The  Study  Committee's 
findings  were: 

•  The  overarching  finding  is  that  the  level  of  ISEP  funding 
is  insufficient  for  the  BIA  funded  schools  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  educational  program  based  on  the  diverse 
educational  needs  of  American  Indian  Youth. 

•  Schools  are  grossly  underfunded  as  illustrated  by  the 
value  of  the  basic  funding  level  per  weighted  student 
unit  (WSU)  at  $2,538  for  FY  '90  and  the  failure  to 
substantially  increase  the  level  in  the  interim. 

•  At  current  funding  levels,  BIA  funded  schools  cannot  meet 
urgent  student  needs  for  early  childhood  programs, 
extended  school  year,  vocational  education,  enrichment 
programs,  school  readiness,  and  dropout  prevent  ion 
programs .  all  of  which  are  required  if  Presidential  goals 
are  to  be  realized. 

•  Current  funding  levels,  staffing  ratios,  and  counseling 
and  program  services  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  residential  students. 

Some  of  the  ISEP  Study  Committee's  recommendations  as  they  relate 
to  Boarding  Schools  were: 

•  These  recommendations  are  based  on  the  compelling  finding 
that  the  formula  distributes  insufficient  funds  and  ISEP 
does  not  recognize  the  diversity  of  needs  found  in  the 
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Student  Population.  Changes  in  the  ISEP  weights  should 
noc  be  made  unless  the  value  of  the  WSU  is  increased'to 
a  level  of  $3,499  for  FY  1533.  '        *  * 

•  For  FY  1993,  the  WSli  amount  should  be  increased  to  $3,455 
and  in  successive  years,  the  amount  should  be  ad:usted  to 
reflect  increases  in  the  statutorily  mandated  teacher  cay 
scale  and  the  0M3  current  services  inflation  ad'^ustment. 

•  To  modify  the  academic  and  residential  standards  to 
reflect  the  current  needs  of  students.  The  corr.mittee 
recommends  that,  at  a  minimum,  the  following  actions  be 
implemented  immediately : 

1.  Adopt  a  new  standard  on  teacher/teacher 
aide/dormitory  personnel  training  and  use  summers 
and  other  periods  to  conduct  such  training. 

2.  Reduce  the  student/staff  ratio  of  academic  and 
residential  counselors  and  require  the  presence  of 
health  professionals  trained  in  working  with  at- 
risk  students, 

3 .  Require  the  funds  generated  for  academic  and 
residential  purposes  shall  be  expended  in  the  areas 
as  primarily  designated,  unless  the  local  school 
board  approves  a  reprogramming  pursuant  to  Section 
1129  of  PL  95-561. 

4.  Revise  the  National  Dormitory  Criteria  related  to 
program  and  services  for  at-risk  students  that  the 
Bureau  and  Tribes  are  presently  responsible  for  in 
residential  centers.  Based  on  the  special  needs  of 
the  unique  student  population  currently  enrolled  in 
residential  programs,  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  objectives  be  adopted  and  implemented  in  full. 

In  a  Letter  to  Indian  -School  Equaliiation  Funding  Program 
Review  Committee  Concerning  Alternative  Funding  for  Off- 
Reaervation  Boarding  Schools,  from  Acting  Area  Education 
Program  Adminiatrator,  July  10,  1992,  he  wrote: 

•  The  ISEP  formula  si--cly  does  not  take  into  account  the 
needs  of  ORBS  studer.ts  or  programs.  While  the  formula 
may  work  reasonably  well  for  day  schools,  it  does  not 
begin  to  meet  f  ur.img  needs  of  dormitory  programs 
providing  education  and  homeliving  services  to  students 
at  -  risk ,  what  i  s  r-.eeded  by  ORBS  is  a  new  funding 
mechanism,  based  on  a  submitted  budget  developed  by  each 
ORBS  that  would  become  a  line  item  of  the  budget 
submitted  annually  to  Congress.  This  funding  mechanism 
would  provide  a  realistic  budget  that  would  allow  for 
needed  staff  and  re-defming  of  the  ORBS  service  model  to 
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more  appropriately  meet  student  needs. 

The  provision  of  a  line  item  funding  mechanism  would  provide  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  needed  services  and  would  effect  communities 
as  well.  This  would  allow:  a  professional  educational, 
homeliving,  mental  and  social  health  staffing  according  to  student 
needs.     Needed  mental  and  social  health  services.     (P.  1  &  2) 

BIA  funded  and  operated  Of f -Reservation  Residential  Boarding 
Schools  are  drastically  underfunded  when  one  compares  the  total 
amount  of  funding  we  receive  as  compared  to  other  Residential 
Schools  in  the  five  (5)  states  in  which  our  remaining  seven  (7) 
of f -reservation  boarding  schools  are  located.  Please  refer  to  the 
next  page  which  contains  the  chart  and  the  following  page  after 
that  chart  which  documents  the  collection  of  this  financial 
comparison  information.  As  you  can  see  the  average  range  of 
funding  the  various  state  youth  institutions  receive  per  student 
ranges  from  $15,494  to  $47,450.  The  average  funding  for  these  five 
i5)  states  is  $32,258.  The  average  funding  BIA  funded  or  operated 
boarding  schools  receive  per  student  is  $12,953. 

The  second  colored  chart  displays  the  average  amount  the  state 
adult  institutions  receive  for  funding  per  individual  adult.  The 
range  is  from  $11,983  to  $20,525.  The  average  funding  per  adult 
these  five   (5)   states  receive  is  $16,464. 

Once  again  the  funding  BIA  funded  or  operated  boarding  schools 
receive  per  student  is  $12,953. 

The  average  amount  state  youth  institutions  receive  is  $19,305  more 
Chan  BIA  funded  or  operated  boarding  schools  receive  although  we 
are  expected  to  work  with  and  educate,  in  many  case,  the  same  types 
of  students.  The  average  amount  state  adult  institutions  receive 
per  person  is  $3,511  more  than  our  boarding  schools  receive. 

We  feel  we  could  do  a  very  effective  job  with  our  students  if  we 
received  comparable  funding. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  obstacles  and  challenges  there  is  a 
critical  need  for  the  remaining  of f -reservation  boarding  schools  as 
can  be,  and  has  been,  verified  by  the  following  documentation  of 
oral  statements,  written  reports,  needs  assessments,  and  studies: 

•  In  nuMrous  Consortitm  for  E££«ctiv«  R«sld«ntlal  Indian 
Schools'  n«ftting«,  school  administrators  and  school  board 
nanbars  from  aach  school  spoka  of  the  critical  naad  to  keep 
the  schools  open  and  operating,  as  these  schools  are  the  laat 
?hfn?^  *Ad  last  resort  for  a  large  nunber  of  Indian  children 
to  get  their  lives  back  in  order  and  to  succeed. 
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UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT 


Mar.   8,  1994 

Eugene  Reddemann,  Personnel  Manager-CIS 
YOUR  REQUEST  TO  CONTACT  STATE  CORRECTIONS  DEPARTMENTS 


memorandum 


Gerald  J.   Gray,  School  Supervisor 

You  asked  me  to  contact  State  Corrections  Departments  to  seek 
per  innate  or  resident  operating  cost  information  on  an  annual 
basis.     The  following  was  obtained  by  phone: 


STATE   OF   OREGON ! 

State  Adult  Institutions 

State  Youth  Institutions 

State  Youth  Camps 

STATE   OF  CALIFORNIA; 

State  Adult  Institutions 

State  Youth  Institutions 
(Camps  £  Institutions) 

I  hope  this  information  i«  useful  for  your  inquiry. 

cc:     Miguel  ReyeSf  Business  Manager 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  OBTAINED  SINCE  MAR.  8,  1994 (Mar.  11,  1994J. 
OKLA: 


$50. 06/day 

$130/day 

S70-80/day 

$56. 23/day 
$86. 30/day 


$18,469/year 
$47,450/hear 
$25, 550-29, 200/year 

$20,525/year 
$31, 500/year 


State  Adult  Institutions 

State  Youth  Institutions 

NORTH  DAKOTA: 

State  Adult  Institutions 

State  Youth  Institution 
(N.D.   Induvtrial  School) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA: 

State  Adult  Institutions 

State  Youth  Institutions 


$32 . 83 (minimum) /day  $ll,983/year 
32. 27 (medium) /day  11,779/year 
42.45  (naximuio) /day  15,494 


$51/day 
$ll7.28/day 

$34. 87/day 
65. 86/d*y 


$18,615/yaar 
$42,807/ye*r 

$12,728/y««r 
24,039/y««r 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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•        In  its, Initial  Concept  Paper  prepared  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service/office  of  Mental  Health  Programa,  July  16,  1980,  they 


"The  BoardinQ  School  Program  serves  an  essential  role  at  this 
t ime  for  the  optimal  development  of  many  Indian  children . 
While  recognizing  and  supporting  the  desirability  of  local 
school ing  and  living '  at  home  as  a  goal  for  most  children, 
current  social,  geographic,  economic  and  psychologic  problems 
found  in  most  Indian  communities  mandate  the  support  for  and 
improvement  in  an  appropriately  staffed  and  organized  boarding 
school  system.  Such  a  system  can  provide  to  appropriately 
selected  children  a)  the  child's  basic  needs  of  adequate 
nutrition,  appropriate  shelter  and  supporting  adults,  b)  an 
opportunity  to  complete  a  K-12  education,  c)  the  benefits  of 
peer  support,  d)  a  broader  understanding  of  the  Indians 
culture  and  heritage  and  e)  specialized  programs  otherwise  not 
available,  i.e.,  vocational  training,  solo  parent  education, 
special  education,  mental  health  therapy  and ^drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  programs  - " 

The  Consortium  for  Effective  Residential  Indian  Schools  membership 
endorses  this  July  16,  1980  Executive  Summary  statement  today.  The 
bearding  schools  continue. tp  serve  a  very  essential  role  at  this 
time  and  will  continue,  wfe  believe,   long  into  the  future! 

•  On  Pasr*  4*  of  pr'.  Carl  Cooley's  October  4,  1991  letter  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Indian  Affairs  and  to  the  Director, 
Indian  Health  Service,  he  wrote: 

"In  the  past,  lack  of  awareness  of  epidemiology  of  identified 
problems  and  extraordinarily  high  levels  of  pathology  of 
students  has  caused  condeT^nat ion  of  BIA  educational  programs 
and  resulted  in  current  attempts  to  close  the  of f - reservation 
boarding  schools  and  associated  IHS  facilities.  At  the  same 
time  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  increase  appropriate 
services  on  reservations,  resulting  in  reduced  program 
services  to  adolescents  m  need. 

As  a  result  the  various  reservations  send  students  to  off- 
reservation  boarding  schools  as  they  do  not  have  necessary 
programs  or  staff." 

•  In  their  Dropout  Epidemic  at  an  Indian  Boarding  School.  Dr- 

James  H.  Shore  and  Dr.  Jerrold  Levy  wrote  "In  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  American  Psychiatric  Association,  the  Task 
Force  on  Indian  Affairs  "Beiser,  1974)  pointed  to  the  hazards 
for  mental  health  in  Indian  Boarding  Schools .  At  the  same 
time,  the  Ta"''  Torce  did  r.or.  call  for  the  disbanding  of  Indian 
Boarding  Schools,  which  is  a  position  often  taken  by  American 
psychiatrists  and  is  a  position  that  is  not  supported  bv  most 
American  Indians . " 
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Although  there  are  a  number  of  obstacles  and  challenges  facing 
Indian  Boarding  Schools,  almost  all  Indian  Tribes  and  Native 
Americans  realize  there  is  a  critical  need  for  these  schools  now 
more  than  ever  and  they  want  them  to  remain  open! 

ALMOST  ALL  OF  THK  RBCOIMKNDATIONS  FROM  THB  MANY  STUDIES,  REPORTS, 
SURVBYS,  NEEDS  ASSESSMENTS,  CONCEPT  PA^BRS,  LETTERS  OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS,  MKMORANDtJMS ,  SCREENING  PROJE'OTS,  AND  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCES  ON  BIA  BOARDING  SCHOOLS  recommend  the  development, 
implementation  and  inclusion  of  some  expanded  aspect  of  a  MENTAL 
HIALTH  PROGRAM  into  the  Academic  and  Residential  components  of  the 
Boarding  School  Program.     Some  of  the  recommendations  follow: 

•  Dropout  gpidamlc  at  an  Indian  BoTdina  School 

Hammerschlag  (1973)  has  stated  that,  the  more  Indian 
boarding  schools  accept  the  charge  of  dealing  with 
"problem  children",  the  more  they  de-emphasize  the  real 
needs  of  these  problems  to  be  dealt  with  elsewhere,  by 
parents  and  the  tribes  themselves  at  home.  However,  it 
is  my  impression  that  this  response  echoes  the  earlier 
calls  of  American  psychiatry  for  the  disbanding  of  Indian 
boarding  schools.  It  denies  the  special  needs  of  Indian 
students  with  behavior  adjustment  problems  who  remain  in 
the  boarding  school  system.  The  need  for  more  peer- 
oriented  counseling  and  multi  -  faceted  support  services  is 
documented  in  this  paper.  Recently  this  has  been 
discussed  by  Dlugokinski  and  Kramer  (1974)  in  an  analysis 
of  Indian  boarding  schools  as  a  system  of  neglect.  The 
public  health  model  used  in  this  research  to  identify 
high  risk  students  is  one  method  of  a  multi- faceted 
approach  which  could  identify  students  most  in  need  of 
preventive  mental  health  services.     {p.  12) 

•  Executiva  Suanaary  -  A  aurvey  of  the  Health  Status  and 
Haalth  Naeds  of  Aaerlcan  Indian  Children  Attending  Four 
Boarding  Schools  -  American  Academy  of  Pedietrica  Study. 

A  study  conducted  in  1973  by  the  North  American  Indian 
Women's  Association  documented  that  boarding  school 
students  have  multiple  problems  of  behavioral,  social, 
and  educational  nature,  and  that  therapeutic  resources 
have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  student's  needs. 

In  this  more  personal  arrangement,  the  staff  would  need 
additional  inservice  training  and  support. 

For  serious  mental  health  problems  (such  as  substance 
abuse,  alcohol  abuse,  acting  out  behaviors,  and  frank 
psychopathology) ,  more  sophisticated  ■  mental  health 
workers  and  programs  must  be  made  available. 
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Administrative  changes  to  provide  greater  interaction 
between  BIA  and  IHS  staff  within  the  schools  are  required 
if  the  proposals  given  here  are  to  be  most  effective  in 
creating  improved  student  outcomes  and  stability  within 
the  school  system. 

There  is  glaring  similarity  of  the  observations  and 
recommendations  in  this  report  to  those  expressed  10  to 
12  years  ago,  the  recommendation  made  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics'  Committee  on  Indian  Health  to  IKS 
in  1968 .  The  most  urgent  needs  to  improve  the  living 
environment  for  Indian  children  have  been  recognized  and 
documented  for  some  time,  but  it  appears  that  few  efforts 
have  been  made  to  implement  the  changes  necessary  for 
improvement.  The  time  to  begin  correcting  the 
deficiencies  is  NOWI 

Alternative  Indian  Boarding  Schools  -  A  Second 
Supplemental  Concept  Paper /  Revised  October  30/  1980. 

The  tirre  has  now  come  for  us  to  take  a  second  step  in 
respect  to  designing  a  model  which  will  optimally  address 
the  complex  social,  psychological,  medical,  and 
educational  needs  of  the  large  number  of  high  risk 
children  currently  enrolled  in  BIA  boarding  schools. 

Portland  Area  BIA/IHS  Joint  Cowaittee  on  Children's 
Issues  -  Initial  Report,  January  I,  1987. 

Indicators  of  the  mental  health  of  Indian  children  in  the 
Area  are  of  concern.  Rates  of  suicide,  dropout, 
adolescent  pregnancy,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  other 
indicators  f  adolescent  mental  health  are  all  sever  times 
the  rate  for  non- Indians  in  the  Area.  These  problems  are 
generally  considered  to  be  representative  of  earlier  and 
ongoing  mental  health  problems  of  children  and 
adolescents.  By  all  indices  our  Indian  children  and 
adolescents  are  in  deep  trouble  throughout  the  Area,  and 
we  have  not  yet  made  any  effort  to  address  the  problem. 

Beyond  the  need  for  -^cre  staff  dealing  with  childrens' 
issues  from  both  IKS  ar.d  BIA,  there  is  a  need  for  a  long 
term  strategy  to  address  the  problem  of  Indian  childrens' 
mental  and  physical  health  now,  in  an  attempt  to  minimize 
future  impact  on  the  welfare,  criminal  justice,  alcohol 
and  drug,  and  health  systems  of  just  a  few  years  from 
now.  There  is  a  need  for  both  an  Araa  and  a  national 
strategy  to  deal  vjiir.  ir.is  crisis  at  both  the  IHS  and  BIA 
levels  for  the  comir.g  years.  This  coordinated  approach 
must  include  a  serious  study  of  the  health  needs  of 
children  and  adolescents,  as  opposed  to  the 
impressionistic  means  of  identifying  these  needs  that  has 
prevailed  in  the  past  and  has  lead  to  mistaken  planning 
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assumptions  such  as  the  assumption  that  Indian  children 
and  adolescents  have  no  significant  health  problems. 
Serious  efforts  to  address  these  problems  must  include 
active  working  agreements  between  the  ^lA  and  IHS  on  all 
possible  levels,  as  well  a  serious  attempts  to  identify 
resources  needed  to  solve  these  massive  problems. 

In  most  cases  the  states  are  ill  equipped  to  deal  with 
Indian  children.  There  are  insufficient  competent  Indian 
foster  homes  for  placement  of  Indian  children,  so  the 
states  increasingly  tend  to  use  non-Indian  foster 
placement  of  Indian  children,  once  again.  As  a  result  of 
poor  funding  of  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  Programs,  tribal 
judges  have  few  alternatives  available  for  on-reservation 
child  placement.  Because  of  the  loads  on  many  of  the 
state  and  county  systems,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  states 
and  counties  will  be  able  to  provide  adequate  services  to 
the  reservations  that  now  need  them  more  than  ever. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  for  both  the  BIA  and  IHS 
is  for  residential  treatment  resources  for  children  and 
adolescents.  These  need  to  include  alcohol  and  drug, 
mental  health,  and  developmental ly  delayed  services . 
Almost  none  of  these  needed  services  are  now  available 
for  Indian  children. 

A  first  step  in  helping  to  address  this  problem  would  be 
undertaking  a  major  n^ ads  assessment  study  for  the  Indian 
Childrens'  population  in  the  Area.  Included  in  the  study 
should  be  an  identification  of  resources  needed  overall, 
resources  actually  present,  whether  these  resources  are 
able  to  be  used,  and  if  not,  why  not.  There  is  a  need  in 
the  overall  system  of  services  for  Indian  Children  for 
institutional  placement  procedures  for  evaluation 
purposes,  and  the  need  for  interagency  agreements  among 
BIA,   IHS  and  the  states. 

Dr.  Carl  Coolly' «  Report  to  ASMistant  Secretary  -  Indian 
Affaira  and  to  the  Director  -  Indian  Health  Service, 
October  4,  1991. 

As  noted  alDOve,  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  past 
several  years  to  close  ORBS.  While  ultimately  that  is  a 
desirable  goal.  My  professional  opinion  is  that  are 
insufficient  services  on  reservations  and  in  Alaskan 
Native  communities  to  justify  this.  What  is  needed  is 
exactly  what  the  BIA  and  IHS  are  attempting  to  do  at 
Chemawa.  This  new  program  is  being  designed  to  provide 
holistic  mental,  physical,  social  and  educatior^al 
services  for  the  identified  population.  Additionally,  it 
will  impact  all  levels  of  service  delivery  includir.g 
home -based  and  transitional  services  to  and  from  home 
reservations . 
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Redefining  and  developing  interagency  services  and 
int-er facing  these  with  local  community  programs  is  a 
logical  step  to  services  being  provided.  The  following 
are  recommendations  for  your  consideration  regarding 
positive  approaches  and  options  that  can  create  an 
interagency  service  model  to  reduce  the  signif  icant 
difficulties  facing  young  Native  Americans. 

A  Roundtable  Conference  on  Indian  Adolescent  Wellness  In 
a  Holistic  Context,  a  Consensus  Statement  -  Final  Report, 
November  6-7,  1991,  U.S.  Indian  Health  Service, 
Roclcville,  Maryland. 

Mental  Health: 

The  Roundtable  ^participants  were  in.  agreement  that  a 
stigma  exists  around  mental  health 'services;  this  stigma 
should  be  addressed.  The  IHS,  tribes  and  Indian 
organizations  need  to  become  more  creative  and  culturally 
sensitive  when  attempting  to  address  the  mental  health 
needs  of  Indian  adolescents.  Specifically,  the 
Roundtable  makes  the  following  recommendations  related  to 
mental  health: 

1.  Adolescents  do  not  go  to  providers  of  mental  health 
to  talk.  The  IHS  system  peaces  too  much  emphasis 
on  one  to  one  "encounter"  and  needs  to  re focus  on 
the  power  of  "groups"  and  cultural  activities.  The 
group  process  can  be  a  safe  way  for  adolescents  to 
begin  to  talk  about  their  experiences  and  pain. 
Peer  support  groups  can  work  with  adolescents  and 
are  more  meaningful  in  many  ways  than  the 
traditional  one  to  one  authority-based  counseling 
approach.  In  addition  to  groups,  cul'^ural  ceremony 
and  ritual  rebuilding  can  provide  structure  to 
rebuild  faith  and  trust.  Traditional  medicine 
people  must  be  brought  into  the  mental  health  care 
system,  wherever  appropriate. 

2.  Developing  services  for  Indian  adolescents  must 
incorporate  the  ongoing  input  and  involvement  of 
Indian  adolescents  themselves.  They  know  what  the 
problems  are  (incest,  violence,  and  alcoholism  in 
the  community)-  and  are  more  willing  to  break  the 
denial  process  than  adults  are  about  these  and  may 
other  issues.  Adolescents  are  also  less  likely  to 
be  swayed  by  the  politics  of  jurisdiction  in 
developing  innovative  approaches. 

3.  The  Roundtable  strongly  recommends  t.hat  the  IHS  and 
the  National  Indian  Health  Board  (NIHB)  seek 
consultation  from  traditional  Indian  people  and 
spiritual        leaders        on       ways        to  improve 
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cultural/spiritual  values  in  the  delivery  of  health 
'*  '    care .   .  . 

School  Based  Programs? 

The  Roundtable  defined  "schools"  as  anything  from  pre- 
school to  college.  School-based  intervention  serves  as 
an  opportunity  for  prevention  and  intervention 
strategies.  It  also  provides  a  forum  to  foster  wellness 
and  self-esteem  among  Indian  youth  in  a  safe  environment. 
The  Roundtable  was  also  concerned  about  "drop-outs" 
(those  who  drop  out  of  school) .  The  statistics  on  drop- 
outs are  not  available;  these  children  become  lost.  The 
Roundtable  found  that  BIA  Of f -Reservation  Boarding 
Schools  (ORBS)  receive  many  of  the  most  troubled  Indian 
adojescents,  but  do  not  have  the  resources  to  provide  the 
therapeutic  environment  needed.  Specifically,  the 
following  recommendations  were  made: 

1.  The  five  ORBS  funded  by  BIA  receive  many  Indian 
children  who  have  been  abandoned  by  providers  at 
home.  Of  the  Indian  children  attending  ORBS,  80V 
come  from  alcoholic  homes,  67V  are  clinically 
depressed,  and  73V  are  actively  drinking.  The 
therapeutic  support  needed  by  these  children  is  not 
available.  The  Roundtable  takes  the  position  that 
the  IHS  and  the  BIA  should  work  together  to  create 
model  institutions  at  these  schools  which  will  meet 
the  educational ,  mental  health,  physical  health, 
and  cultural  well-being  of  these  troubled  children. 
A  joint  agreement  between  the  IHS  and  the  BIA 
should  provide  the  sharing  of  information,  such  as 
health  records  and  other  resources,  to  begin  to 
address  the  holistic  needs  of  Indian  adolescents 
attending  ORBS.  If  a  demonstration  project  is 
needed  prior  to  a  larger  undertaking,  then,  the 
Roundtable  encourages  the  IHS  and  the  BIA  to 
develop  this  concept. 


Years  of  studies  and  reports  have  shown  us  that  the  boarding  school 
student  of  today  is  an  at-risk  adolescent  with  multiple  learning, 
social"  and  emotional  disabilities.  YET  TRANSLATION  OF  THESE 
REALITIES  TO  LARGE  SCALE  FUNDING,  POLICY  AND  PROGRAM  MODIFICATIONS 
HAS  BEEN  SLOW  TO  NIL  AT  BEST. 

Since  the  1969  report  entitled  "A  Con^«ndium  of  P«d«r«l  Boarding 
School  Ivaluation»,  we  have  struggled  for  25 -years  with  only 
minimal  success  to  serve  those  "high  risk"  students  in  a  syatem 
that  ramaina  inflaxibla,  under- f\mded  and  \mabla  to  adaquataly  maat 

thoaa  complax  and  changing  otudent  needs.  We  know  now,  as  we  have 
for  years,  that  the  percentage  of  those  "high  risk"  students  for 
whom  the  curriculum  doesn't  work  is  well  over  50%. 
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A  traditional  comprehensive  high  school  Residential  and  Academic 
Program  does 'not  allow  Chemawa  Indian  High  School  to  effectively 
provide  the  intensive  and  varied  educational,  mental  health, 
social,  emotional  and  residential  services  needed  by  our  students. 
While  important  positive  efforts  have  been  made  to  address  the 
complex  problems  of  our  students,  the  scope  and  severity  cf  the 
problems  require  IMMEDIATE  SUPPORT  AND  FUNDING  tc  RADI'"ALLY 
RECREATE  THE  CHEMAWA  AND  OTHER  BOARDING  SCHOOL  PROGRAI'IS,  tc  r.e /elcp 
-a  curriculum  and  HOLISTIC  TREATMENT  MCDEL  which  will  be  successful 
with  80%  to  100%  of  our  students,  rather  than  the  40%  to  50%  we  new 
reach.  We  ne«d  this  support,  this  mandate,  from  Congress,  from 
Tribal  authorities,  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  from  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  the  Union,  from  School  Boards  and  from 
Indian  Tribes,  communities,  and  parents. 

Lives  are  being  wasted  everyday.  Each  year  an  average  cf  240 
students  leave  school  during  the  year  to  return  to  unemployment  ,^ 
dysfunctional  families  and  inadequate  educational  social  ana 
medical  services.  We  can  no  longer  accept  "acceptable  losses'  and 
put  bandaids  on  programs  that  are  being  effective  with  less  than 
one-half  of  the  students  they  are  intended  to  serve.  This  task 
cannot  be  accomi li shed  with  the  inadequate  funding,  under -staffing, 
outdated  Academic  and  Residential  school  program,  restrictive 
policies  and  lack  of  coordinated  effort  among  agencies  whicn  have 
characterized  the  Indian  Boarding  School  system  for  the  past  2=>- 
years  and  have  strangled  services,  blocked  program  development  ana 
discouraged  innovation, 

W^  MUST  MOVE  DECISIVELY  NOW  TO  GET  ON  WITH  THE  LARGE  SCALE 
RESTRUCTURING  OF  OUR  PROGRAMS  which  is  required  to  meet  tr.e 
educational,  social  and  emotional  needs  of  the  other  5C^%  of  ou^ 
students,  ALL  OF  OUR  CHILDREN  ARE  PRECIOUS.  NTW  IS  THr  TIME  .0 
WIDEN  THE  CIRCLE  AND  IN^/ITE  ALL  TO  STAND  AND  GrvOW  TCvj=.TH=.R,  .0 
FORCE  NONE  TO  STAND  OUTSIDE. 

With  critical  government  funding  shortages  within  both  the  3IA  and 
IHS  we  need  to  develop  and  implement  the  most  cost  e.-ective 
oroaram  that  can  be  started  and  implemented  quickly,  A  program 
that  will  bolster  and  expand  the  existing  EMOTIONAL  SUPPORT  SYSTEM 
IN  THE  BOARDING  SCHOOLS,  i.e.  .  the  RESIDENTIAL  LIVING  ARRANGt.>:EN . ^ ,^ 
THEIR  PERSONNEL  and  the  RELATED  MENTAL  HEALTH  PERSONNEL.  We  neec 
to  develop  and  implement  the  THERAPEUTIC  RESIDENTIAL  SC..CCLS 
PROGRAM  MODEL  that  has  been  developed  by  the  residential  sc.. oc.s 
administrators,  school  board  members,  and  staff  with  input  and 
assistance  from  the  Indian  Health  Service  and  Office  of  ...dian 
Education  Programs  staff. 
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THERAPEUTIC  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 


1 ,  The  concept  of  a  Therapeutic  Residential  School  (TRS)  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  a 
residential  (boarding)  school  is  more  than  just  an  academic  experience  in  which  the 
students  happen  to  live  on  campus.  Since  more  than  half  of  the  students'  time  is  spent 
outside  of  the  classroom,  their  experiences  in  the  dormitories,  cafeteria,  outings  and 
extracurricular  activities  have  a  significant  impact  and  influence  on  cognitive,  emotional 
and  psychosocial  development  and  growth. 

2,  In  a  therapeutic  residential  school  ALL  of  the  students  receive  individual  and  group 
counseling,  guidance  and  instruction  around  significant  "non-academic"  issues  like:  time 
and  financial  management,  goal  setting,  career/life  planning  and  dealing  with  physical, 
emotional,  sexual,  elder,  spousal,  child  and  substance  abuse  in  their  own  lives  and  those 
of  their  families  and  communities. 

3,  Facilitating  positive  and  constnictive  interpersonal  and  social  interactions  and 
relationships  between  snidents,  staff  and  faculty  is  a  primary  goal  of  the  therapeutic 
residential  school. 

4,  A  therapeutic  residential  school  attempts  to  transform  the  entire  school  (academic  and 
residential)  setting  into  a  therapeutic  community  which  seeks  to  address  the  students' 
developmental  needs  within  a  strucmred,  adult-supervised  environment  that  has  a  clear 
and  consistent  institutional  philosophy  based  upon  maximizing  the  physical  and  menial 
health  of  the  students  as  a  necessary  PREREQUISITE  to  academic  performance  and 
FOUNDATION  for  transition  into  being  healthy  and  productive  adults, 

5,  Dual  and  multiple  diagnosis  individuals  are  recognized  and  all  education  and  therapy  is 
individualized  to  the  needs  of  each  smdent. 

6  A  Therapeutic  Residential  School  is  a  "SECURE,  CARING,  HOME-AWAY-FROM- 
HOME  THAT  PROVIDES  EXCEPTIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCES  IN  AN 
ENVIRONMENT  WHERE  EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  STAFF  IS  DEVOTED  TO 
THE  TOTAL  WELL  BEING  OF  THE  STUDENTS." 
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THERAPEUTIC  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 


MISSION  STATEMENT 

The  Therapeutic  Residential  School  Program  is  based  upon  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  spiritual  and  cultural  %'alues.  It  establishes  a  comprehensive,  healthy,  caring  and 
sate  residential  and  educational  environment,  in  which  the  essential  needs  ot  body,  mind, 
and  spirit  are  treated  with  equal  importance. 

The  program  represents  a  substantial  increase  in  human  and  financial  resources, 
particularly  as  it  responds  to  the  unmet  needs  of  "high-risk"  residential  students. 


To  'prov  ide  the  capacity  tor  Ott'-Reservation  Residential  Schools  to  develop  and  maximize 
the  spiritual,  physical,  and  mental/emotional  health  of  all  students  as  a  pre-requisiie  to 
enhancing  lite -long  learning  and  growth. 

To  provide  opportunities  and  experiences  that  allow  students  to  explore  their  cultural 
identities  and  practices,  making  them  more  aware  of  their  connection  and  responsibility 
to  Indian  people. 

To  provide  an  emotionally  and  physically  sate  alternative  home  environment  that  supports 
the  personal  growth  and  development  of  both  students  and  staff. 

To  provide  an  environment  where  every  member  of  the  staff  is  devoted  to  the  total  well- 
being  of  the  students  and  is  supported  with  sufficient  and  appropriate  resources,  training, 
and  supervision. 
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THERAPEUTIC  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 
CORRELATES 


YEAR-ROtND  PROGRAM 

The  Oft-Reservan(>n  Therupeuiic  Residential 
Pr»)grams  may  offer  a  year-round  therapeutic 
prt)gram  based  upon  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  spiritual  and  cultural  values. 

COMPREHENSIVE  MENTAL  HEALTH 
SUBSTANCE  ABLSE  SERVICES 

Improve  the  c;ipahilitv  ol  Ort-ReNervation 
RcMdential  Scbonis  irdcveU'p  and  maximize  the 
spiritual,  physical,  and  ment;il  health  all 
^^udents  a>  a  pre-requisitc  to  enhancing  litclnng 
learninij. 

SAFE  AND  SECURE  ENVIRONMENT 

Provide  a  phvsically  s;ite  and  nunuring 
Therapeutic  Community  environment,  supponed 
v,\tt  sufficient  and  appropriate;  human,  lacility 
rcM.urces  Ci)nducive  ti»  growth  ;ind  le;irning. 
v^here  everv  member  of  the  statt  is  devoted  to 
the  t»nal  well-heing  i»t  the  students:  where  there 
In  coordination  i>l"  all  start  and  depanments 
thereby  enabling  statf  and  students  the 
(ipponunilv  tt*  groN^  and  learn  together. 


INTENSIVE  STAFF  TRAINING 

Intensive,  on-going  start  training  in  mental 
health  and  therapeutic  Community  principles  and 
practices  will  be  provided  to  all  residential, 
academic,  and  suppon  start'  by  trained  and 
accredited  prolessionals. 

CULTURAL  RELEVANCE 

IntcL'rjtc  culture  into  all  school  area.s  ii> 
cnL.'urjgc  and  r;iise  students'  sell -esteem. 
rcNpcLt.  and  success  by  providing  oppominities 
and  experiences  th;it  allov^-  students  to  explore 
thc:r  Lultural  identities/practices,  and  become 
.r.varc  their  connection  and  resptmsibility  to 
Indian  pc«»ple. 

HOME.  SCHOOL,  COMMUNITY.  AND 
TRIB  VL  INTER.ACTION 

InteiTaic  hiime.  school,  community,  and  tribe  to 
t.'Mcr  undersunding  of  the  school's  mission 
^hr  ijjh  "pen  and  active  communication.  This 
inLludcN  active  involvement  of  the  community 
and  h.ime  in  the  school  and  ot  the  schiM)l  in  the 
ht'me  and  community. 


COMPREHENSIVE  STUDENT 
SCREENING/ ASSESSMENT 

Ort-Reservation  residential  school  students  are  at 
higher  risk  because  of  significant  mental  health 
problems,  (physical,  sexual  and  emotional  abuse, 
neglect,  conduct  disorders,  dysfunctional 
families,  victimization,  and  racism).  As  a  direct 
result,  their  educational,  social,  and  mental 
health  deveh>pment  surters.  Each  Off  Reserva- 
tion Residential  School  nident  will  have  an 
appropriate  educational,  physical,  mental  health, 
and  psychost)Cial  screening  assessment,  so  staff 
can  develop  an  individual  residential  and 
educational  plan  for  a!!  students. 


SMALL  GROUP  LIVING 

Pr-'Mdc  an  alternative  emotionally/physically 
Nate  numiring.  home  environment  with  a 
reduLcd  Ntudent-to-staff  ratio  for  the  high  risk 
Ntudcni 

TRANSITION  PERIOD 

There  will  be  a  transition  period,  during  which 
the  Ort- Reservation  Residential  Schools  will 
receive  adequate  human  and  financial  resources, 
training,  and  physical  plant  modificaiitm, 
conversitins  or  additions.  The  necessary  com- 
punents  ot  a  Therapeutic  Residential  School 
Prtigram  will  be  phased-in. 
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THERAPEUTIC  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 
APPROACH 


The  Therapeutic  Residential  School  Model  is  sl  process  the  school  has  to  go  through  to  develop 
the  environment  to  meet  siatYand  very  high-risk  student  needs.  The  menial  health  component 
provides  training,  support,  prevention,  and  intei^enlion  services  to  start  and  students.  It  will 
compliment  Indian  Health  Service  s  mental  health  for  treatment  and  training  and  till  in  the 
missing  link  tor  (he  existing  residential  and  academic  programs. 

The  focus  will  be  in  the  residential  area  to  help  students  gain  control  of  their  lives.  It  will  enable 
them  to  be  successful  In  the  academic  program.  Each  Therapeutic  Residential  School  will 
address  the  correlates  in  developing  their  program.  They  will: 

•  ldeni!f>  the  problem;  do  an  extensive  self  study  and  self  evaluation  In  self  governance: 
understand  the  correlates,  therapeutic  mission  statement,  goals,  and  their  own  mission 
statement. 

•  Define,  evaluate,  and  understand  the  student/staff  population. 

•  Do  a  student  staff  needs  assessment  and  develop  individual  treatment  plans. 

•  Develop  appropriate  Infra-structure  that  supports  the  therapeutic  residential  communii> 

•  Define  the  school's  purpose  and  limitations  and  use  it  to  follow  a  practice  of  selective 
admissions. 

•  Provide  on-going  opportunities  for  staff  development  and  in-service  training  which 
includes  IRG.  behavioral  management,  discipline  policies,  crisis  intervention,  decision- 
making, and  current  research  on  instructional  methods  most  effective  with  American 
Indian  students. 

•  Provide  team  building  and  shared  management  opportunities  which  involve  all 
stakeholders  in  the  residential  and  educational  process,  and  outcomes. 

•  More  carefully  select  administrators  and  suff  for  the  Therapeutic  Residential  Schools. 

•  Raise  the  education  level  and  work  experience  requirements  for  all  dormitory  staft. 

•  Provide  upward  mobility  and  recognition  programs  for  residential  staff. 

•  Visit  other  therapeutic  residential  schools. 

•  Revamp  student  activities  to  assure  active  and  positive  use  of  leisure  time,  to  keep 
television  from  dominating  students  lives  and  give  them  alternatives  to  leaving  campus. 
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•  Revamp  ^student  activities  to  assure  active  and  positive  use  of  leisure  time,  to  keep 
television  from  dominating  students  lives  and  give  them  alternatives  to  leaving  campus. 

«        Improve  and  upgrade  residential,  instructional,  and  support  facilities. 

•  Provide  safe,  nurturing,  home  environment  cottages  or  small  units  for  newly -constructed 
facilities,  wherever  possible,  with  reduced  student/staff  ratios. 

•  Provide  adequate  resources  and  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  resources. 


STAFFING 

Increased  staff  ratios,  on  proposed  shifts, 
should  fulfill  ail  residential  student  needs. 
This  list  IS  representative  and  does  not  limu 
or  exclude  other  needed  positions. 


Physical/Mental  Health  Staff 

2  shifts  --  6-2.  210 

CImical  Psychologist! s)  1:50 

Behavioral  Psychologist(s)  1:50 

Child  Physiciairist(s)  1:50 

Counselor(s)  1:50 

Substance  .Abuse  Specialist  1:50 

Nurse{s)  1:50 

Medical/Health  Trainer  1:50 

Obstetrics/ Pediatrics,  one  staff  1:50 
General  Practice,  one  staff  each  shift 

6-2  &  2-10.1:400  at  10-6  1:50 

Clinical  Social  Worker  1:50 

School  Social  Workers  1:50 

2  shifts  -  6-2.  2-10 

Dietician  1:500 

2  shifts  -  8-2.  2-10 

Residential  Staff 

2  shifts  -  6-2.  2-10 

Residential  Parents  1 : 10 

Dorm  Manager  1:50 

Native  Spiritual  Leader  1 :500 
Custodial  Staff  for  isolation 

"safe"  room  1:2 


Legal  Liaison  Aide,  one  person 


Recreational  Staff 

1  shift  -  2-10 

Aides.  Coaches.  &  Trainers  1:40 

Academic  Staff 

2  shifts  -  8-4.  4-12 
Curriculum  Director  1:500 
Cultural  Curriculum  Coordinator  1:500 
Home/School.  Community 'Tribal. 

one  person 


EVALUATION 

•  Tic  back  tt)  measuring  results  bcnetus 
expected 

•  Quanerly  Progress  Reports 

•  Regular   reassessment   of  [ndivldual 
Student  Progress 

•  Data  compiled  into  annual  repon 

•  Standards  Board  -  BIA.  IHS.  and  School 
Boards 

•  External  Evaluation 
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THERAPEUTIC  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  TEAM 


Orolyn  Barcas.  Ph.D 
A>.si.s(an(  Profcsstir. 
Depanment  of  Psychology 
I'tah  Sta(e  I'niversiiy 

Johanna  Clevenger.  VI  D..  President. 
AsMtciadon  or  American  Indian  Physicians 

Branch  of  Alcohol  &  Abuse  Programs 
R<K:kvillc.  MD 

Keener  Cobb.  Chief.  Branch  of 
Exceptional  Education 
Department  lU'lniennr.  BIA  OIEP 

John  W  H    Coleman.  M  A..  C.^DC.  LSW. 

CEAP.  Liais..n  Ortlcer. 

Alcohol  &  Substance  Abuse  Programs 

Charle.s  G  Gebtjc.  Chief 

Branch  of  Elementary  &  Sectmdary  Education 

Department     Interior.  BIA  OIEP 

Bruce  Grant.  Science  Ottlcer 
Office  of  Science  &  Evaluation 
Center  for  Substance  .-Xbuse  Treatment 

Gerald  J.  Gray.  Superintendent 
Chcmawa  Indian  Sch4K)I.  Chemawa.  OR 

Robert  Hall.  Superintendent 
Wahpeton  Indian  Boarding  School 
Wahpeton.  ND 

Frances  D.  Hayes.  Education  Spt^cialist 
Branch  of  Elementary  &  Secondary  Education 
Depanment  of  Interior.  BIA/OIEP 

Al  Hial.  Ph.D.  Mental  Health  Programs 
Indian  Health  Service 
Albuquerque  -  Headquarters  West 

Roben  Johnstm.  M.D..  Medical  Advisor 
Substance  Abuse 

Indian  Health  Service.  Portland  Area 


Ella  M.  Lanktord.  Indian  Youth  Program 
Specialist 

BIA.  Office  of  Alcohol  &  Substance  .AbuNe 
Prevention 

Glenn  Latham.  Ph.D.  Director 
M»)untain  Plains  Reg.  Resource  Center 
I  tah  State  University 

Eileen  Lourie.  .M.D..  HP'DP-OHP 
PhtHrnix  Area  Indian  Health  Service 

Dr.  Velma  Masun.  Ph.D..  Director 
BIA.  Office  of  Alcohol  &  Substance  Abu>e 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Indian  Affairs 

Paul  Organ.' M.D. 

Ph(»cnix  Indian  Medical  Center 

TheiHl(»reJ.  Redding.  M.D 

Chief  Medical  Officer 

Phoenix  Area  Indian  Health  Office 

Lana  Shaughnessy.  Education  Specialist 
Branch  of  Elementary  Sl  Secondary  Education 
Depanment  of  Interi»)r.  BIA/OlEP 

Howard  N.  Sloane.  Ph.D. 
Executive  Director 

Cambridge  Center  for  Behavioral  Studies 

Carl  Smith.  Ph.D..  Director 

■Mountain  Plains  Regional  Resource  Center 

Drake  University 

Eva  Smith.  M.D..  Acting  Chief. 
Branch  of  Alcohol  Sc  Substance  Abuse 

Programs.  Indian  Health  Service 
Albuquerque  -  Headquaners  West 
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THERAPEUTIC  RESIDENTIAL 
SCHOOLS 

"PROMISE  OF  THE  FUTURE" 
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TYPICAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
EARLY  1900'S 


The  boarding  school  near  Mount  Pleasant.  Michigan,  in  the  early  I900*s.  was  typical  of  where 
many  young  Indians  were  educated.  Uniforms  and  regimentation  were  part  of  the  training. 
Indian  children  endured  many  hardships  in  these  schools:  separation  from  their  parents  and 
families,  and  frequent  physical  punishment  for  infractions  of  rules.  A  student's  life  ceased  to 
resemble  the  historic  patterns  of  earlier  limes,  but  they  did  endure;  they  did  survive. 


(Clark  Historical  Library) 
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THERAPEUTIC  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 


MISSION  STATEMENT 

The  Therapeutic  Residential  School  Program  is  based  upon  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  spiritual  and  cultural  values.  It  establishes  a  comprehensive,  healthy,  caring  and 
safe  residential  and  educational  environment,  in  which  the  essential  needs  of  body.  mind, 
and  spirit  are  treated  with  equal  importance. 

The  program  represents  a  substantial  increase  in  human  and  financial  resources, 
particularly  as  it  responds' to  the  unmet  needs  of  "high-risk"  residential  students. 


GOALS 

•  To  provide  the  capacity  for  Off-Reservation  Residential  Schools  to  develop  and  maximize 
the  spiritual,  physical,  and  mental/emotional  health  of  all  students  as  a  pre-requisiie  to 
enhancing  life-long  learning  and  growth. 

•  To  provide  opportunities  and  experiences  that  allow  students  to  explore  their  cultural 
identities  and  practices,  making  ihem  more  aware  of  their  connection  and  responsibility 
to  Indian  people. 

•  To  provide  an  emotionally  and  physically  safe  alternative  home  environment  that  supports 
the  personal  growth  and  development  of  both  students  and  staff. 

•  To  provide  an  environment  where  every  member  of  the  staff  is  devoted  to  the  total  well- 
being  of  the  students  and  is  supported  with  sufficient  and  appropriate  resources,  training, 
and  supervision. 
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THERAPEUTIC  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOL 
CORRELATES 


YEAR-ROtND  PROGRAM 

The  Off -Reservation  Therapeutic  Residential 
Pn^grams  may  offer  a  year-round  therapeutic 
program  based  upon  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  spiritual  and  cultural  values. 


COMPREHENSIVE  MENTAL  HEALTH 
SUBSTANCE  ABtSE  SERVICES 

Improve  the  capability  of  Off-Resenation 
Residential  Schimis  to  develi^p  and  maximize  the 
spiritual,  physical,  and  mental  health  of  all 
students  as  a  pre-requisite  to  enhancing  life-long 
learning. 


SAFE  AND  SECURE  ENVIRONMENT 

Provide  a  physically  safe  and  nurturing 
Therapeutic  Community  environment,  supponed 
with  sufficient  and  appropriate  human/faciiity 
resources  conducive  to  growth  and  learning, 
where  every  member  of  the  staff  is  devoted  to 
the  total  well-bemg  of  the  students:  where  there 
is  coordination  of  all  staff  and  depanments 
thereby  enabling  staff  and  students  the 
opportunity  to  grow  and  learn  together. 


COMPREHENSIVE  STUDENT 
SCREENING/ASSESSMENT 

Off-Reservation  residential  school  students  arc  at 
higher  risk  because  of  significant  mental  health 
problems,  (physical,  sexual  and  emotional  abuse, 
neglect,  conduct  disorders,  dysfunctional 
families,  victimization,  and  racism).  As  a  direct 
result,  their  educational,  social,  and  mental 
heaUh  development  suffers.  Each  Off  Resen*a- 
tion  Residential  School  student  will  have  an 
appropriate  educational,  physical,  mental  health, 
and  psychosixiial  screening  assessment,  so  staff 
can  develop  an  individual  residential  and 
educational  plan  for  all  students. 


INTENSIVE  STAFF  TRAINING 

Intensive,  on-going  staff  traming  in  mental 
health  and  therapeutic  community  principles  and 
practices  will  be  provided  to  all  residential, 
academic,  and  suppon  staff  by  trained  and 
accredited  professionals. 


CULTURAL  RELEVANCE 

Integrate  culture  into  all  school  areas  ii» 
encourage  and  raise  students'  self-esteem, 
respect,  and  success  by  providing  opportunities 
and  experiences  that  allow  students  to  e\pU»re 
their  cultural  identities/practices,  and  bccv»me 
aware  of  their  connection  and  resp«>nsibilitN  to 
Indian  people. 


HOME.  SCHOOL.  COMMUNITY.  AND 
TRIBAL  INTERACTION 

Integrate  home,  school,  community,  and  tribe  to 
foster  understanding  of  the  school" s  mission 
through  open  and  active  communication.  This 
includes  active  involvement  of  the  ct>mmuniiN 
and  home  in  the  school  and  of  the  school  in  the 
home  and  community. 

SMALL  GROUP  LIV5NG 

Provide  an  alternative  emotiimalls  ph\Mcall\ 
safe,  nurturing,  home  envir<mmcnt  s^ilh  a 
reduced  student -lo-st aft'  ratio  for  the  high  ri.sk 
student. 

TRANSITION  PERIOD 

There  will  be  a  transition  perunl.  durinj!  \Khich 
the  Off-Reservation  Residential  SchtHil>  will 
receive  adequate  human  and  fmancial  re>t>urce.s. 
training,  and  physical  plant  miHlification. 
conversions  or  additions.  The  necessars  c<mii- 
ponents  o\'  a  Therapeutic  Residential  Sch*>«>l 
Program  will  be  phased-in. 
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BACKGROl*ND 

The  relationship  of  the  5Jnitcd  States  government 
to  Indians  is  fouJKl  in  nunieroas  treaties, 
statutes,  executive  orders,  court  opinions,  and 
regulations  and  characterized  by  the  following 
wetl-diKumented  policy  eras:  extermination, 
removal,  assimilation,  termination  and  self- 
deterntination. 

In  exercising  self-determination,  the  Indian 
Residential  SchiH)!  Boards  and  Administrations 
must  be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  plan  and 
implement,  as  well  as  learn  and  profit,  by  their 
own  decisions. 

Students  wht)  come  to  the  Off-Reservation  Indian 
Residential  Sch(H)ls  are  the  human  products  of 
tailed  government  policies.  Many  do  not  know 
what  it  means  to  be  Indian.  To  heal  broken 
spirits.  Indian  Residential  Schools  are  using 
traditional  cultural  methods  and  practices  that 
have  worked  for  centuries.  Off-Reservation 
Residential  SchiMils  are  helping  students  build  a 
foundation  based  on  Indian  cultural  values  that 
they  can  rely  on  in  today's  world.  Institutions 
which  once  stripped  Indian  children  of  their 
culture,  have  now  become  a  place  for  Indian 
children  to  center  on  their  culture.  Boarding 
schools  have  changed  significanUy  in  the  last 
twenty  years. 

The  historical  legacy  of  the  Indian  boarding 
schiwl.  and  the  short  and  long  tetm  effects  on 
Indian  students,  families,  tribes  and  communities 
continue  to  be  issues  of  significant  importance 
and  concern.  The  original  "mission"  of  the 
Indian  boarding  schools  was  to  assimilate  Indian 
students  into  maimtream  American  society.  It 
was  accomplished  at  a  tremendous  price: 
namely,  the  disruption  of  the  family  and  tribal 
support  systems  and  the  negation  of  a  healthy, 
productive  and  adaptive  Indian  kSentity. 

The  original  mission  of  the  Indian  boarding 
schools  is  no  longer  appropriate.  Any  new 
"mission"  must  seek  to  redress  existing  institu- 
tional policies  and  past  wrongdoings.  It  must 
provide  a  secure  and  cartof  environment  that 
prepares  today's  students  for  tomorrow's  world. 


Creating  nurturing  and  supportive  Therapeutic 
Residential  Schools,  will  be  an  essential  first 
component  of  this  process.  The  greatest  need  is 
for  a  cadre  of  care  givers  who  radiate  self- 
respect  and  have  genuine  respect  for  children. 

A  formal  education  is  not  the  primary  mission  ot 
the  Therapeutic  Residential  School.  The  pre- 
potent need  is  to  develop  self-reliant,  adjusting, 
responsible,  adequately  functioning  persons  who 
can  benefit  from  the  educational  process.  Good 
menul  health  practices  must  have  an  all  per- 
vasive influence  in  home  living  and  educational 
programs,  and  health  services. 

Key  ingredients  of  a  therapeutic  community  are 
the  attitudes  of  administrators,  teachers, 
residential,  and  support  staff.  When  personnel 
are  positively  motivated,  concerned  and  eager  to 
do  what  is  "best  for  students."  training  can  focus 
those  energies  to  improve  almost  any  child's 
status. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a  "helping- 
community  where  home-living,  classroom,  and 
extra-curricular  activities  will  provide  a 
supportive  and  loving  environment  in  which 
individual  positive  growth  and  life-skills  learning 
will  occur. 
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OVERVIEW 

The  ^even  Off-Reservation  Bureau -Funded 
Residential  Schools  enrolled  2.623  students  in 
1994  Each  schot^I  has  a  residential  program 
and  otters  an  accredited  course  of  study  by  an 
appri>ved  accreditation  agency;  complies  with 
.required  standardized  testing  and  panicipates  in 
the  various  supplemental  academic  and  counsel- 
ing prograifis. 

The  sch(K)ls  and  grades  they  currently  serve  are: 


Chemawa  Indian  School 

9 

12 

Salem.  OR 

Flandreau  Indian  School 

9- 

12 

Flandrc,  <.  SD 

Pierre  Indian  L^'arning  Center 

1- 

8 

Pierre.  SD 

Riverside  Indian  Schml 

1, 

12 

Anadarko.  OK 

Sequoyah  High  Schtxtl 

9- 

12 

Tahlequah.  OK 

Sherm<ui  Indian  School 

9 

12 

Riverside.  CA 

Wahpeton  Indian  School 

2 

9 

Wahpeton.  ND 

Off-Reservation  Residential  School  students  are 
cither  "at  risk "  or  "very  high-risk"  siudcnt ;  as  a 
result  of  high  unemployment,  lack  of  housing, 
and  alcohol,  substance,  and  physical  abuse  in 
their  home  and  community.  These  leading  fac- 
tors contribute  to  child  physical  and  sexual 
abuse,  abandonment,  teen  pregnaiKy.  inadequate 
diet,  youth  gangs,  etc. 


Some  students  are  placed  by  sociH  service 
referrals,  others  are  given  boarding  school 
placement  as  an  alternative  to  a  reformatory, 
while  some  have  dropped  out  of  public  schools 
for  academic  reasons. 

Most  of  these  students  have  suffered  sexual, 
physical,  and  emotional  abuse:  abandonment: 
and/or  rejection:  have  been  involved  in  self- 
destructive  behavior,  alcohol  and  substance 
abuse,  and  addiction:  not  to  mention  the 
academic  problems  they  encounter. 

Some  student  applications  indicate  that  they  have 

been  arrested  for  the  following  unlawtul 
infractions: 

•  disorderly  conduct. 

•  minor-in  -possession. 

•  consumption  of  alcohol  by  a  minor. 

•  intoxication,  huffing,  sniffing, 

•  driving  under  the  influence. 

•  curfew  violations,  runaway. 

•  un-governable,  harassment,  assault, 

•  parent  abuse,  sexual  abuse. 

•  shoplifting. 

•  possession  of  stolen  property. 

•  burglary,  criminal  complicity. 

•  violation  of  juvenile  court  probation. 

•  eluding  an  officer. 

•  making  a  false  bomb  report. 

Supporting  documentation  shows  some  students 
are  on  probation  from  the  juvenile  court  system. 
In  addition,  the  scope  of  z^lcohol  and  drug  abuse 
among  entering  students  is  monumental.  80%  to 
100%,  Some  students  have  a  history  of  current 
«^r  recent  alcohol  or  substance  abuse.  Over  80% 
are  from  a  home  environment  where  one  or  both 
parents  have  been  identified  as  having  a  drinking 
pniblem.  At  least  80%  of  our  students  are 
"children  of  alcoholics."  We  project  a  mini- 
mum of  40%  are  chemically  dependent. 

Children  of  alcoholics  are  disproportionately 
represented  in  juvenile  courts,  family  courts, 
spouse  and  child  abuse  cases,  divorce,  and 
within  populations  plagued  with  psychological  or 
emotional  problems  as  adults. 
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STUDENT  N£EDS 

An  overwhelming  predominance  of  our  Indian 
children  come  from  low  socio-economic  families 
living  on  and  off  the  resetvatioos.  Students  are 
6-21  years  of  age.  All  Tribes  in  the  continental 
United  States  have  access  to  and  are  served  by 
the  seven  Off- Reservation  Residential  schools. 

Administration,  curriculum,  and  personnel 
problems  are  minor  when  the  menul  health  of 
the  individual  is  concerned.  Solutions  to.  and 
anempts  at  solutions  to  smdencs'  mcnul  health 
problems  have  most  often  been  ignored.  The 
depth  and  nature  of  the  problem  is  evident  when 
one  considers  students'  statistics.  Special  social 
and  emotional  problems  are  profuse,  and  in 
many  cases-,  require  urgent  attention.  They  may: 

•  be  victims  of  birth  defects; 

•  be  torn  between  parents;  being  loyal  to 
one.  they  arouse  and  feel  the  anger  of 
the  other; 

•  be  deprived  of  emotional  and  physical 
suppoa; 

•  avt)id  peer  activities,  especially  in  the 
home,  out  of  fear  and  shame; 

•  learn  destructive  and  negative  ways  of 
getting  attention  and  dealing  with 
problems: 

•  lack  trust  in  anyone; 

•  lose  sight  of  values,  standards,  and  goals 
because  of  the  absence  of  consistent, 
strong  parenting,  and; 

•  suffer  a  diminishing  sense  of  self-worth 
as  a  significant  member  of  the  family 

In  some  Off-Reservation  Boarding  Sch(x)ls. 
100%  of  our  students  are  social  referrals 
admitted  according  to  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
application,  social  criteria  for  admission: 


In  his/her  family  environment,  the  student: 

•  was  rejected  or  neglected. 

•  well-being  imperiled  due  to  family 
behavioral  problems. 

•  has  behavioral  problems  too  difficult  for 
solution  by  family  or  local  resources, 

•  has  sibling  or  othe?  close  relative 
enrolled  who  would  be  adversely 
affected  by  separation. 

We  have  student  bodies  that  are  not  ready  to 
learn  or  cannot  learn.  They  carry  all  these 
issues  with  them,  and  are  overwhelmed  with  the 
baggage.  Students  suffer  from  withdrawal 
symptoms.  Hash -backs,  attention  deficit  dis- 
orders,  hyperactivity,  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  or 
its  eftecLs.  severe  depression  leading  to  suicidal 
thoughts  or  attempts,  etc. 

These  conditions  manifest  themselves  in  tniancy. 
belligerence,  vandalism,  disrespect,  ihett. 
withdrawal,  etc.  Counselors  are  only  involved 
with  crisis  counseling,  and  do  not  have  time  or 
the  necessary  skills  for  intensive  therapeutic 
counseling. 

Recent  mental  health  screenings  indicated 
increasing  dysfunction  in  all  areas  investigated. 
The  majority  of  students  screened  (appn)xi- 
mately  95% J  are  reporting  critical  medical, 
social,  mental  and  educational  needs  that  have 
not  and  are  not  being  met. 
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AH  smdkjs  clearly  muicate  that  students'  needs 
extend  tar  beyond  program  or  reservation 
boundaries,  and  are  becoming  more  severe. 

•  Students  are  reporting  more  suicide 
anempts  and  thoughts  than  reponed  in 
past  clinically  significant  screenings: 

•  Violent  behavior,  violent  ideation  and 
depressive  behaviors  are  increasing . 
More  students  are  indicating  violent 
episixles  and  thoughts: 

•  More  physical,  mental  and  sexual  abuse 
is  being  reponed  by  the  students, 
although  little  action  appears  to  have 
(X'curred  on  ihe  pan  of  law  enforcement 
and  social  serv  ices: 

•  Most  students  are  more  involved  with 
dnjg  and  alcohol  use.  Frequency,  pat- 
tern, amount,  and  severity  of  usage  is 
greater.  Abuse  is  more  common. 

•  Students  are  reponing  significant 
medical  needs  that  have  .lot  been 
corrected.  Many  issues  are  life 
threatening  and  have  not  been  followed 
up  by  medical  staff  -  some  have  not 
been  acted  on  at  alt: 

•  Social  and  family  issues  are  epidemic. 
Extreme  violence,  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse,  physical,  mental  and  sexual  abuse 
now  seem  to  be  students'  family  norms. 
There  appears  to  be  a  serious  breakdown 
in  the  provision  of  social  services  and 
child  protection: 

•  Students  are  reporting  more  sexually 
active  behaviors.  Many  students  still  do 
not  use  binh  control  or  practice  safe  sex 
methods.  Culturally  relevant  and 
effective  methods  or  HIV  education  are 
vital  within  this  population,  due  to  the 
potential  spread  of  AIDS  with  their 
partners,  and  !\iture  offspring.  Addi- 
tionally, if  these  young  people  are 
raped,  their  offenders  are  at  risk  as  well 
as  the  offender's  !\iture  victims; 


•  More  students  are  indicating  serious, 
binge-related  eating  disorders. 
Nutritional  issues  are  more  prevalent; 

•  Students  are  three  years  or  more  behind 
academically:  and 

•  Students  are  not  being  provided  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  medical,  social  and 
educational  screening.  Most  student 
records  do  not  contain  needed  informa- 
tion to  determine  appropriate  services. 

Social  service  staff  do  not  provide  needed  data 
on  students.  They  suspect  students  will  not  be 
accepted  into  an  Off-Reservation  Residential 
School  where  they  may  receive  better  services.  • 

There  is  not  a  lack  of  awareness  of  identified 
problems  facing  Native  American  yt)ulh. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  correct  some  of  the 
problems  with  varying  degree^  of  success. 
However,  current  awareness  of  the  high  levels 
of  pathology  is  of  grave  concern.  These 
students  are  an  extremely  "high-risk"  group  of 
Native  American  ad(ilescents  that  have  critical 
psychological  and  social  dysfunction. 


The  many  psychological  problems  manifest  in 
student  behavior  and  attitudes,  have  brought 
many  to  recommend  the  Off- Reservation 
Boarding  Schools  be  changed  to  Residential 
Treatment  Centers. 

Centers  could  be  appropriately  staffed  with 
clinical  personnel  to  deal  with  psychological 
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problems.  Highly  trained  teachers  will  provide 
compensatory  assistance  which  couW  bring 
achievement  levels  closer  to  national  nonns,  and 
aliow  a  satisfactory  preparation  for  additional 
post-secondary  education  (college  or  vocational 
school)  or  satisfactory  employment. 

Current  BIA  and  IHS  funding  and  programs,  at 
Off-Reservation  Boarding  Schools,  do  not 
provide  needed  suff.  programs  or  facilities  to 
even  marginally  meet  the  needs  of  residential 
students. 

Also,  at  current  funding  levels,  BIA  funded 
schools  cannot  meet  urgent  student  needs  for 
early  childhood,  enrichment,  vocational 
education,  school  readiness,  dropout  prevention, 
and  extended  school  year  programs,  all  of  which 
are  required  if  Presidential  goals  are  to  be 
realized. 

In  the  IHS  service  areas,  there  are  397,000 
Indian  children  and  adolescents.  IHS  funds  only 
17  menul  health  providers  who  arc  trained  to 
treat  children  and  adolescents.  This  is  a  ratio  of 
one  provider  to  10,000  recipients. 


APPROACH 

Our  long-term  goal  is  for  every  child  to  be  at 
home,  in  a  loving,  functional  home.  However, 
in  many  instances  today,  this  is  noc  possible. 
Therapeutic  Residential  Schools  will  give 
students  the  much-needed  care,  positive  rein- 
forcement, and  a  safe  and  secure  environment. 

Studies  indicate  that  many  boarding  school 
students  do  noc  adequately  adjust  to  an  academic 
environment  because  of  pressures  and  negative 
influences  encountered  in  the  horoc-Iiving 
component,  and  from  other  support  services. 
They  become  discouraged  and  unmotivated  to 
excel  in  positive  aspects  of  the  educational 
program.  Self-esteem  declines  and  they 
experience  fhistration. 

The  seven  Off-Reservation  Residential  Schools 
plan  to  rectify  the  problem  by  addressing  the 
students  needs. ^  The  schools  will  submit  an 
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action  plan  to  the  Office  of  Indian  Programs 
based  on  the  following  requirements: 


•  rewrite  alt  residential  job  descriptions  to 
raise  the  education  and  work  experience 
requirements  for  all  suff. 

•  provide  intensive,  regularly-scheduled 
residential  and  academic  staff  therapeutic 
"on-site"  training  throughout  the  school 
year, 

•  p,rovide  annual  large  summer  therapeutic 
training  sessions/workshops  where  resi- 
dential suff  can  learn,  interact,  and 
network  with  other  Off-Reservation 
Residential  School  suff, 

•  provide  an  upward  mobility  and  recogni- 
tion program  for  residential  suff. 

•  provide  line-item  funding  for  mental 
health,  educational,  residential,  and 
social  services  suff,  training,  and  addi- 
tional facility  needs, 

•  develop  appropriate  student  selection 
criteria,  psychosocial  evaluation,  needs 
assessment,  and  individual  treatment 
plan  prior  to  snidents'  arrival  at  sch(K)l. 

•  develop  a  year-long  program  for  "high 
risk"  students, 
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•  develop  a  transition  services  plan  at  the 
schools  and  home  communities  from  all 
care  providers. 

•  schedule  planned  meetings  between 
residential,  academic,  mental  health, 
professionals,  counselors,  and  other 
interested  parties  on  students  progress. 

•  provide  at  least  one  on-duty  staff 
member  for  every  10  students  during  the 
day  and  evening  hours. 

•  provide  one  mental  health  professional 
for  every  10  residence  hall  staff  persons. 
Increasing  the  staff  ratio  would  produce 
a  major  change  in  the  behavior  and 
performance  of  all  residential  students. 

•  integrate  mental  health  programs 
throughout  the  entire  school  system  to 
deal  primarily  with  students'  emotional 
needs. 

•  provide  positive  reinforcement,  encour- 
agement, and  recognition  to  all  students. 

•  notify  parents,  staff,  and  peers  promptly 
of  students  achievements. 

•  provide  more  structured  "free  time" 
student  activities  with  mentors,  staff, 
and  visitors. 


STAFFING 

The  following  therapeutic  schoors  increased 
suff  ratio,  on  the  proposed  shifts,  should 
fulfill  all  residential  student  needs.  This  list 
is  only  representative,  and  does  not  limit  or 
■exclude  other  needed  positions. 


Physical/Mental  Health  Staff 

2  shift*: 6-2.  2-10 

Clinical  Psychotogist<s)  1:50 

Behavioral  Psychologist<s)  1:50 

Child  Physiciatrist(s)  1 :50 

Counselor(s)  1 :50 

Substance  Abuse  Specialist  1:50 

Nur$c(s)  1:50 

Medical/Health  Trainer  1:50 

Obstetrics/Pediatrics,  one  staff  1:50 
General  Practice,  one  staff  each  shift 

6-2  &  2-10,1:400  at  10-6  1:50 

Clinical  Social  Worker  -1:50 

School  Social  Workers  1:50 

2  shifts  "  6-2.  2-10 

Dietician  \  :500 

2  shifts  -  8-2,  2-10 

Residential  Staff 

2  shifts  -  6-2.  2-10 

Residential  Parents  1:10 

Dorm  Manager  1:50 

Native  Spiritual  Leader  1:500 
Custodial  Staff  for  isolation 

"safe*  room  1:2 


Home/School/Community/Tribal. 

one  person 
Legal  Liaison  Aide,  one  person 

Recreational  Staff 

1  shift  -  2-10 

Aides,  Coaches.  &  Trainers  1:40 

Academic  Staff 

2  shifts  -  8-4,  4-12 
Curriculum  Director  1:500 
Cultural  Curriculum  Coordinator  1:500 
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EVALUATION 


Tie  back  to  measuring  rtsults/beneftts 
expected 

Quarterly  Progress  Reports 

Regular  reassessment  of  Individual 
Student  Progress 


Dau  compiled  into  annual  report 

Standards  Board 
BIA 
IHS 

School  Boards 
External  Evaluation 
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THERAPEUTIC  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  TEAM 


Carolyn  Barcus,  Ph.D 
Assistant  Professor. 
Department  of  Psychology 
Utah  State  University 

Johanna  Clevenger,  M.D..  President. 
Association  of  American  Indian  Physicians 
%  Branch  of  Alcohol  &  Abuse  Programs 
Rockville.  MD 

Keener  Cobb.  Chief.  Branch  of 
Exceptional  Education 
Departnient  of  Interior,  BIA/OIEP 

John  W.H.  Coleman.  M.A..  CADC.  LSW. 

CEAP.  Liaison  Officer. 

Alcohol  &  Substance  Abuse  Programs 

Charles  G.  Gcboe.  Chief 

Branch  of  Elementary  &  Secondary  Education 

Department  of  Interior.  BIA/OIEP 

Bruce  Grant.  Science  Officer 
Office  of  Science  &  Evaluation 
Center  for  Substance  Abuse  Treatment 

Gerald  J.  Gray«  Superintendent 
Chemawa  Indian  School,  Chcmawa«  OR 

Robert  Hall.  Superintendent 
Wahpeton  Indian  Boarding  School 
Wahpeton,  ND 

Frances  D.  Hayes«  Education  Specialist 
Branch  of  Elementary  &  Secondary  Education 
Department  of  Interior.  BIA/OIEP 

Al  Hiat.  Ph.D,  MenUl  Health  Programs 
Indian  Health  Service 
Albuquerque  -  Headquaners  West 


/ 

Ella  M.  Lankford,  Indian  Youth  Program 
Specialist 

BIA.  Office  of  Alcohol  &  Substance  Abuse 
Prevention 

Glenn  Latham.  Ph.D.  Director 
Mountain  Plaitis  Reg.  Resource  Center 
Utah  Sute  University 

Eileen  Louiie.  M.D,.  HP/DP-OHP 
Phoenix  Area  Indian  Health  Service 

Dr.  Velma  Mason,  Ph.D.,  Director 
BIA.  Office  of  Alcohol  &  Substance  Abuse 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Indian  Affairs 

Paul  Organ.  M.D. 

Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center 

Theodore  J.  Redding,  M.D. 

Chief  Medical  Officer 

Phoenix  Area  Indian  Health  Office 

Lana  Shaughnessy.  Education  Specialist 
Branch  of  Elementary  &  Secondary  Education 
Department  of  Interior,  BIA/OIEP 

Howard  N.  Sloane.  Ph.D. 
Executive  Director 

Cambridge  Center  for  Behavioral  Studies 

Carl  Smith,  Ph.D..  Director 

Mountain  Plains  Regional  Resource  Center 

Drake  University 

Eva  Smith,  M.D.,  Acting  Chief. 
Branch  of  Alcohol  &  Substance  Abuse 

Programs,  Indian  Health  Service 
Albuquerque  -  Headquarters  West 


Robert  Johnson.  M.D.,  Medical  Advisor 
Substance  Abuse 

Indian  Health  Service,  Portland  Area 
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MtCOMMBMPATIONS; 

•  Update  the  mission  of  the  of f -reservation  residential  schools. 

•  Hovm  d«ci»iv*ly  now  to  get  on  with  the  large  scale 
RESTRUCTDRmo  o£  our  residential  school  prograaui  which  is 
required  to  meet  the  educational,  physical,'  spiritual,  social, 
and  emotional /mental  health  needs  of  our  students. 

•  Begin  lapleiMmtetlon  of  the  Therapeutic  Residential  Conavmlty 
School  Kodel  at  each  of f -reservation  residential  school  which 
elects  to  become  a  Therapeutic  Residential  Community  School. 

•  IHS  and  BIA  work  as  equal  partnera  on  the  same  residential 
school  can^us  with  the  holistic  goal  of  healing  and  educating 
students • 

•  IHS  coordinate,  and  provide  technlcel  assistance  and  support 

with  the  development,  implementation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
mental  health  prograat  conponent  to  be  integrated  into  the 
residential  schools'  academic  and  homeliving  programs. 

•  The  current  staffing  of  human  services  professionals  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students.  Both  IHS  and 
BIA  staffing  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  current 
population  or  national  standards  of  care  for  child  and 
adolescent  care  facilities.  Medical,  mental  health  and  social 
health  staff  are  keenly  missed.  Both  IHS  and  BIA  need  to  work 
on  providing  a  reasonable  level  of  professional  staff  that 
would  be  somewhat  comparable  to  either  state  or  private 
facilities. 

•  BIA  and  IHS  develop  and  iaplement  an  effective  interagency 
triage  systes  or  assigning  the  child  or  adolescent  to  the 
provider,  either  BIA  or  IHS,  with  skills  nost  appropriate  to 

the  problem.  Residential  school  and  dormitory  staff  need  to 
be  trained  and  supervised  on  what  problems  they  can  handle 
themselves,  and  which  problems,  such  as  the  suicidal  student, 
need  referred  to  a  professional  on  an  immediate  basis. 
Likewise  the  skills  of  the  professional  are  not  used 
efficiently  if  simple  "counseling"  on  matters  such  as  academic 
performance  or  adjusting  to  dorm  life  are  an  issue,  without 
any  complicating  factors. 

•  IHS  and  BIA  develop  and  la«>le«ent  an  interagency  system  or 
mechanlMi  for  providing  technical  supervliilon  (as  opposed  to 
administrative  supervision)  to  dormitory  staff.  In  providing 
this  technical  supervision,  cases  are  reviewed  and  teaching 
takes  place  between  the  professional  and  paraprof essional 
therapists  or  counselors. 
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Both  IHS  ajid  BIA  provide  an  ongoing  training  program  for 

residential  school  staff  on  the  operation  of  a  Therapeutic 
Residential  Community  School. 

BIA  and  IHS  establish  a  system  or  mechanism  for  greater 
administrative  Interaction  to  worX  effectively  together  based 

on  shared  goals,  objectives  and  methods  for  ultimate  success 
in  the  joint  operation  of  a  mental  health  component  for 
students  attending  residential  Indian  schools. 

Preliminary  studies  indicate  there  is  a  critical  need  to 
restructure  the  current  boarding  school  system  to  better  serve 
the  needs  of  today's  student. 

It  is  our  recommendation  that  the  subcommittee  acknowledge 
this  need  and  support  a  request  for  Three  and  One-Half  Million 
Dollars  ($3.5M)  each  year  for  the  seven  (7)  of f -reservation 
boarding  schools  to  begin  the  implementation  of  the 
Therapeutic  Residential  Model. 

Our  budget  request  of  Three  and  One -Half  Million  Dollars 
($3.5M)  per  year  for  the  seven  (7)  schools  has  been  based  upon 
fiscal  information  provided  to  us  from  the  Chief -Mental  Health 
Programs  Branch,  Indian  Health  Service.  (Please  refer  to  the 
following  page.) 
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AVERAGE  COSTS  FOR  MENTAL  HEALTH 
RELATED  STAFF 


Psychiatrist  $80, 000 -$100, 000  per  year 

Psychologist  $45, 000-$65, 000  per  year 

Social  Worker  $25,  000-$40, 000 

Nurse  $25,000-$35,000 

Mental  Health  Technician  $15, 000-$20 , 000 

Contract  Psychiatrist  $800 -$1,000  per  day 

For  every  100  students  you  should  get  one  (1)  day  per  week 
of  psychiatric  care. 

Should  have  one  (1)  Mental  Health  related  staff  person  per 
fifty  (50)  students. 

IHS  uses  an  average  of  $50,000  per  related  Mental  Health 
staff  when  compiling  a  staff  budget  for  a  Mental  Health 
Program . 

Information  provided  by: 

Chief  Mental  Health  Programs  Branch 
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we,  the  fRembers  of  CERIS,  the  Consort iunt  for  Effective 
Residential.' Indian  Schools,  will  advocate,  support  and  sustain 
all  specialised  multi -disciplinary  programs  and  services  from 
early  childhood  through  post -secondary  that  meet  the  unique  and 
changing  needs  of  American  Indian/Alaskan  Native  students  who 
come  from  diverse  multi-cultural  backgroundE . 

The  Consortium  for  Effective  Residential  Indian  Schools  (CEPI?) 
serves  the  unique  and  diverse  needs  of  American  Indian/Alaskan 
Native  Students  drawn  from  50  states  and  accessible  to  ever  500 
tribes.     Members  currently  represent  five  schools:  Chemav^  Indian 
School,  Salem,  Oregon;  Flandreau  Indian  School,  Flandreau,  South 
Dakota;  Riverside  Indian  School,  Anadarko,  Oklahoma;  Siierinan 
Indian  School,  Riverside,  California;  Wahpeton  Indian  School, 
wahpeton.  North  Dakota. 

The  Consortium  formed  in  February  1992,  at  Kampton  University. 
Hampton,  Virginia,  and  we  created  and  are  committed  to  the 
following  Mission  Statement  and  goals: 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  group  at  the  July  1092  meetint:  in 
Hcno,  Nevada,  to  change  and  to  reprioritze  the  Goals  o£  CERj:£  as 
fol lows: 


1.  CERIS  will  define,  promote,  and  secure  equitable  fuudirig  ot 
a  level  to  provide  quality  education  and  resident ia J  livir.c 
to  address  diverse  and  cultural  student  needs. 

?..      To  explore  and  develop  alternative  programs  that  will  expand 
the  educational,  social,  cultural.,  spiritual  opportunities 
to  meet  the  unique  student  needs  of  the  Of f- Reservation 
Residential  Schools. 

3.      To  enhance  all  efforts  that  promote  productive  and 

pijrposeful  interchanges  with  key  stakeholders  including 
Tribes,  Bureau  of  l.tdian  Affairs  Offices,  Congress,  state, 
federal  agencies,  and  local  communities. 

A.       In  concurrence  with  the  ORES,  negotiate  MOA's  with  Indian 

Health  Services  (IHS),  Tribal,  BIA,  and  IHS  Social  Services, 
and  with  other  federal  and  i ion- federal  health  and  human 
services  to  meet  the  unmet  health  and  social  needs  of 
American  Indiar\  students  attending  of f -reservation  boarding 
schools . 

5.      CERIS  will  initiate  staff  developfl»ent  for  all  school 

personnel  in  Bureau  funded  and  operated  dormitory  programs 
and  will  initiate  staff  development  to  promote  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  common  traditional  values  and  standards 
of  all  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  students  with  the 
involvement  of  community  elders. 


GOALS 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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6.  To  develop  purposeful,  proactive  quarterly  CERIS  meetings 
co-chaired  by  one  board  member  and  one  administrator 
representative  in  concert  with  the  OIEP  Director's  decignec 
who  will  establish  agendas,  maintain  interactive 
communication  witi^  and  address  concerns  of,  membf^i-  CBRIfv 
schools . 

7.  To  promot.G  activit.i<?s  tliat  will  develop  positive 
relationship^:  J:>et'.^eei>  iho  Of f -Reservation  Residential 
Schools  and  the  tribal  and  non- tribal  communities  they 
serve . 

8.  To  cr«3te  ..tnd  maintaiii  effective,  efficient,  and  cccp^r-??.: v*? 
networks  with  all  Bui-eau  funded  Boarding  Schools. 

<).      To  promote  and  advocate  for  policies  and  actions  for  c^jjc-iity 
maintenance,  use  and  new  construction  of  facilities  tl.at 
support  the  educational  and  social  needs  of  students  of  tl.Q 
ORBS. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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A  Roundtable  Conference  on  Indian  Adolescent  Wellness  In  a  Holistic  Context,  A 
Cottseoius  Statement  Final  Report,  November  6-7,  1991,  U.S.  Indian  Health 
Service,  RockviUc,  Maryland. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  (AAP),  Executive  Summary  Report,  A  Survey  of 
the  Health  Status  and  Health  Needs  of  Native  American  Children  Attendhig  Four 
BoanUng  Schools,  1980. 

BIA  Funded  Off-Rcscrvation  Boarding  Schools  (ORBS)  Summary  of  Mi^or  Findings 
on  ORBS  from  Monitoring  and  Evaluation. 

BIA/IHS  Joint  Committee  on  Children's  Issues,  January  1,  1987,  Portland  Area 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs/Indian  Health  Service,  Initial  Report. 

Branch  of  Elementary  &  Secondary  Education,  OIEP,  April  16-17,  1991,  S'ummit 
Conference  on  BIA  Funded  Dormitories,  (a  report). 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs  and  the  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Employees,  A  Study  of  Student  EnroUment  and  Retention 
Patterns  fai  Off-Reservation  Boardhig  Schools,  October  1988. 

Chemawa  School  Staff  Members,  Institutional  Needs  Statement  -  Chemawa  Indian 
School,  May  1989. 

Chemawa  Student  Alcohol,  Mar^uana,  Hard  Drugs  and  Tobacco  Usage  Survey, 
October.  1982. 

Chemawa  Substance  Abuse  Program  (Program  Farticipation:  Number  of  Students 
Addressed  and  Service  Rer^ived,  and  Program  Needs)  prepared  by  Ms.  Patricia 
Emstrom  and  Chemawa  Indian  School.  CAEC  and  IHS  Staff,  June  28,  1988. 

Cooley,  Dr.  Carl,  October  4,  1991.  Report  on  mental  Health  Needs  of  Native 
Americans  in  Off-Reservation  Boarding  Schoob  and  Home  Environments,  to  Dr. 
Eddie  Brown,  Assistant  Secretary.  Indian  Affairs  and  Dr.  Everett  Rhodes,  Director 
Indian  Health. 

Dorgan,  Byron  L.,  North  Dakota,  House  of  Rq)rcscntotivcs.  April  9,  1992,  letter  to 
AssisUnt  SecreUry  Eddie  Brown,  BIA,  urging  Dr.  Brown  to  set  up  a  federal 
review  panel  to  examine  the  longer-term  issues  of  mission,  stafnng,  and  student 
placement  at  Wahpeton. 
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L.      Indian  Adolescent  Mental  Health  Screening  Project  -  Chemawa  Indian  Boarding 
School  -  Submitted  by  Dr.  Norman  Dinges,  Dr.  Sandra  Joos,  Dr.  Greg  Clarke, 
October  1987»  A  Final  Report  to  the  MenUl  HeaHh  Program  •  Portland  Area 
Indian  Health  Service* 

M.      Indian  Health  Service,  Office  of  Mental  Health  Programs,  July  16.  1980,  An 
Ahematlve  Indian  Boarding  School  (Providing  A  Therapeutic  Living 
Environment  with  Enriched  Educational,  Intrapersonal,  and  Social  Learning 
Opportunities),  An  Initial  Concept  Paper. 

N.      Indian  Health  Service,  Office  of  Mental  Health  Programs,  October  22,  1980  -  Revised 
October  30,  1980,  Alternative  Indian  Boardhig  Schools,  A  Second  SupplemenUl 
Concept  Paper. 

O.      ISEP  Task  Force  Findings,  August  1991 ,  A  Review  of  the  Indian  School 
Equaliiation  Program. 

P.  Jeanotte,  Darrell  F.,  Superintendent,  Pierre  (SD)  Indian  Learning  Center,  May  3. 
1993,  letter  describing  desperate  need  for  Regional  Long-Term  MenUl  Health 
Treatment  Centers  for  severely  emotionally  disturbed  Indian  youth* 

Q.      North  Dakota  Attorney  General  Heidi  Heitkamp,  April  25.  1994,  Memorandum 
Regarding  the  Wabpeton  Indian  School. 

R.      Off-Rcsetvation  Boarding  School  Student  Needs  Profile,  March,  1994. 

S.      Portland  Area  EducaUon  Office,  October  1987,  Concept  Paper:  For  the 

Development  of  an  Alternative  Residential  and  Academic  Program  at  Chemawa 
Indian  School. 

T.      Redding,  Theodore  J.,  M.D.  and  Organ,  Paul,  M.D.,  Phoenix  Area  Indian  Health 
Service,  February  22,  1993,  Concept  Paper  for  Sherman  Indian  School  as  a 
Therapeutic  Residential  School. 

U.  Shore,  James  H.  M.D.  and  levy,  Jerrold,  M.D.,  1974,  Dropout  Epidemic  at  an 
Indian  Boardinf  School* 

V.  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Indian  Education:  A  National  Tragedy  -  A  National  Challenge, 
1969* 

W.     Study  Report  by  Lawrence  M.  ShadboU,  Jr..  November  30.  1987,  A  MenUl  Health 
Promotion  Program  -  Chemawa  Indian  School. 
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Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  • 
United  StaCes  Senate,  November.  1969.  TTie  Educatioo  of  American  Indians  -  A 
Compendium  oC  Federal  Boarding  School  Evahiatioos. 

Use  of  Smokeless  Tobacco  Among  Indian  Youth  in  three  areas  in  Washington, 
Neah  Bay.  Colvillc  and  Fcmdalc.  study  conducted  by  the  Northwest  Area  Indian 
Health  Board.  May  1987,  Roberta  HaJI,  Dr.  Don  Dexter,  Tom  Jones,  Helen  Berg, 
Pam  Bodenroeder.  Dclores  Riding  In  and  Doni  White. 

Wosick.  Beth  Tjon.  Administrator,  Institutional  Child  Protection  Services.  North 
Dakota  Department  of  Human  Services,  May  23,  1990.  letter  to  Superintendent 
Chief,  Wahpeton  Indian  School  listing  two  recommendations  of  the  State  Child 
Protection  Team:  1)  A  .  .  .  ratio  is  suggested  at  no  less  than  one  staff  person  to  every 
15  (and  preferably  10)  students,  and  2)  there  is  a  need  for  the  Wahpeton  Indian 
School  to  critically  review  its  boarding  care  component. 

Wosick.  Beth  Tjon.  [see  above].  March  12.  1992.  letter  to  Byron  Dorgan.  House  of 
Representatives,  stating  a  nature  of  [alleged  child  abuse  or  neglect]  reports  reflect 
a  picture  of  the  School's  chronic  struggle  to  deal  with  issues  of  sUff  training, 
unmet  counseling  and  treatment  needs,  adequate  supervision  of  students  in  its 
boarding  care,  and  an  apparent  warehoushig  of  students  at  Wahpeton  Indian 
School,  who  exhibit  rather  severe  emotional  and  psychological  disturbances. 
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Gilbert  Robertson  M»y  3.  1993 

Boud  Chairman,  ?n.C 


Dear  Gilbert: 


There  i$  a  desperate  need  for  Retlonal  Lonj-term  Mental  Health 
Treatment  Centers  for  severely  emotionally  disturbed  Indian  youth. 
Indian  tribes,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Indian  Health  Service,  and  the 
ttibal  Court  systems  throughout  the  counuy.  must  tet  together  and  start 
addressing  the  serious  emoUonal/behavioral  problems  plaguing  so  many  of 
the  young  Indian  children  today. 

As  the  superintendent  of  an  off-reservation  boarding  school  in  South 
Dikou  for  the  past  four  years.  I  have  seen  significant  changes  m  the  type 
of  students  that  are  sent  to  us  each  year.  Usually  these  are  the  student, 
with  severe  emoUonal  and  behavioral  problems  that  the  "'^al  'chools.  BIA 
schools,  and  public  schools  on  the  reservations  cannot  or  will  not  tolerate. 
This  lias  to  reflect  vpon  the  all  the  negative  changes  which  is  taking  place 
in  the  home  environments  and  communities. 

According  to  Dr.  Judson  B.   Reaney.  behavioral/developmental 
■  pediaplcian.  who  has  been  a  consultant  at  the  Pierre  Indian  Learning  since 
W807the  mental  health  diagnoses  of  children        »*e  Pierre  board  ng 
school  which  serves  children  from  the  15  Uibes  In  North  Dakota  South 
Dakoti.  and  Nebraska,  has  become  increasingly  more  severe  and  more 
comolei.   It  is   not  unusual   for  the  boarding  schpol  to  get  referrals  from 
s^w"ervlce  agencies  or  tribal  courts  to  take  children  who  have  just  been 
relea«d  from  jail  or  from  an  acute  brief  psychiatric  hospita .    Jn  addition 
Sr  Rwney  sajs  that  there  has  been  a  concomitant  increase  In  children  who 
have  very  traV*  social  histories  and  Inadequate  family  support.  The 
histories  frequently  include  significant  loss  issues  from  parental  deaths, 
mlp"  fos«r  home  placements,  parental  »>"holism  fam  ly  vio  enc. 
chUd  abuse,  and  parenu  who  were  young  teens  when  they  gave  birth  to 
the  children  who  are  now  preteens  and  teenagers  and  »«  "o* 
babies  themselves.    This  negative  lifestyle  cycle  must  be  broken  if  Indian 
people  are  to  survivel 

Most  BIA  .  tribal,  and  public  schools  on  reservations  view  boarding 
schools  as  dumping  grounds  for  unmanageable  students 
emoUonal  and  behJvioral  problems.       Also,  the  boarding  schoo  » 
frequently  seen  by  social  services,  law  enforcement,  and  the  courts  as 
S  .  re'OU'ce  for  children  who  previously  would  have  been  treated  in 
midential  treatment  facility  or  in  a  juvenile  correcUonal  facility.  These 
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have  never  been  roles  ior  a  boarding  school,  and  boardinf  schools  are  not 
in  a  position  to  treat  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  children  cn  a  long- 
term  basis  or  to  act  as  a  correctional  facility.  What  usually  happens  is  the 
boarding  schools  end  up  being  a  temporary  ''holding  jank**  to  temporarily 
contain  behaviors  for  these  troubled  youth  until  they  go  back  to  their 
home  communities  over  the  summer.  They  do  not  provide  a  long-term 
solution  to  these  children's  problems. 

The  types  of  severe  problems  that  Dr.  Reaney  increasingly  sees 
include  major  depressions,  sometimes  associated  with  suicidal  behaviors; 
conduct  disorder,  often  with  marked  aggression  and  rage;  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  and  its  associated  behavioral  problems;  post  traumatic  stress 
disorder  u  a  result  of  extreme  cases  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse; 
reactive  attachment  disorders  in  children  who  have  been  abandoned, 
neglected,  or  been  in  multiple  foster  placements;  and  occasionally  some 
children  with  schizophrenia.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  many  of 
these  conditions  would  be  difficult  to  treat  on  an  out-patient  basis.  The 
children  who  are  referred  to  the  bovding  school  have  generally  failed 
standard  forms  of  treatment  and  are  candidates  for  longer-term 
residential  treatment  programs  which  are  not  available  to  them. 

«  Private  long-term  treatment  centers  for  young  people  with  the  above 
mentioned  disorders  cost  anywhere  from  $1000  to  $1500  per  day.  Most 
tribef  and  social  service  agencies  Just  cannot  afford  to  place  students  in 
private  in$titutions»...but  even  if  they  could,  most  of  these  facilities  often 
have  a  long  waiting  Ust.  As.  a  result,  these  problem  kida  do  not  receive  the 
help  they  need  to  help  them  function  as  normal  citizens. 

I  included  the  tribal  couns  as  one  of  the  groups  that  must  become 
involved  in  addressing  the  need  for  establishing  Regional  Treatment 
Centers  for  young  Indian  students  because,  ultimately  the  majority  of 
these  problem  children  end  up  in  their  courts.  When  the  courts  become 
Involved  the  child  is  sometimes  placed  in  an  adolescent  center  or  some 
type  of  state  correctional  facility,  if  there  tit  vacancies.  In  alot  of 
instances  the  child  is  merely  placed  on  unsupervised  probation  and  placed 
back  into  the  same  environment  which  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  child's 
problems  to  begin  with.  More  than  likely  this  dysfunctional  child  will 
assume  the  role  of  living  an  unproductive  lifestyle  which  involves  drugs, 
alchohol,  and  welfare;  and  those  that  have  children  at  at  a  young  age  often 
continue  the  cycle  of  neglect  and  child  abuse. 

To  break  this  negative  cycle  tribal  and  community  leaders  are  going 
to  have  to  look  pass  economic  development  and  gaming  issues  for  awhile 
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tna  sitrt  thinking  tboui  supporting  and  enforcing  the  prevention 
progTtm$  estibUshed  to  minimize  the  number  of  children  who  suffer  from 
serious  emotional  disturbance.  This  would  include  programs  that  support 
ftmilies.  decreasing  teenage  pregnancy,  decreasing  alcohol  use  dunng 
pregnancy,  intervening  In  child  abuse  and  domestic  violence,  and 
providing  educational  and  economic  opportunities  that  give  hope  to 
children.  In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  neglect  the  children  who  already 
suffering. 

The  advantage  of  the  the  regional  approach  would  be  the 
coordination  of  efforts  and  funding  between  tribes  from  several  states, 
several  Area  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Health  Service  areas, 
along  with  schools,  cour\  and  state  agencies. 

If  and  when  plans  for  Regional  Treatment  Centers  becomes  a  reality, 
tribes  cannot  start  thinking  about  how  and  why  such  a  facility  should  be 
located  on  their  reservation.  Because  of  the  type  of  personnel  required  to 
provide  treatment  (behavioral  A  developmental  pediatricians,  child 
psychiatrists,  psychologist,  clinical  counselors,  etc.)  the  centers  would 
almost  have  to  be  located  in  a  metropolitan  area.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
get  these  highly  skilled  professionals  to  relocate  to  a  reservation,  especially 
when  they  are  in  such  big  demand  all  over  the  country.  Locating  these 
treatment  centers  In  a  large  city  would  allow  for  good  staffing  and 
treatment  resources.  Overall,  It  would  provide  adequate  long-term 
treatment  for  children  who  have  serious  emotional  problems  and  truly 
treat  those  problems  rather  than  contain  them  until  they  break  out  in 
young  adulthood. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  problems 
identified  In  this  article  are  restricted  only  to  reservations  and  Indian 
children.  Also,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  lead  anyone  to  believe  that  all 
students  atttnding  boarding  schools  have  been  victims  of  abuse  and 
neglect  and  have  serious  behavioral  and  emotional  problems  as  a  result. 
Bulcally,  a  Iwgt  percentage  of  the  students  are  sent  to  us  because  their 
partnts  can't  provide  for  all  their  needs  and  feel  that  they  would  be  better 
off  at  a  boarding  school.  In  addition.  I  am  sure  that  tribal,  BIA,  and  public 
school  administrators  will  tell  you  that  just  a  small  percentage  of  the 
emotionally  troubled  students  are  ever  removed  from  their  schools. 


Sincerely, 


Danell  F.  Jeanotic 
Superintendent,  PILC 
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Dr.  tddia  Broim 

AMlstant  S«er«t4ry,  Indian  Aff&lra 

1849  C  Strfot  UK 
Waahlncton.  DC'  20240 


Dp.  Bvtrett  KhodM  " 
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Gentl«Mn: 

Report  00  Mont^l  Kulth  Keed«  of  H&tive  Aaerlctna  In  0ff-'Re86rv&tion 
Bo*rdinc  School*  «ad  Hom  SonrirooBenU. 

This  r«port  U  teiuf  Mnt  directly  to  you  t«ci^M.  of  th«:  sicnif  Icwt  n&turd 
""of'tba  •pldtsle  problwu  of  K&tive  AMricwx  Youth  attendinc  off-reservation 
boerding  achooIe.fOfiSS)  fro*  *11  reservations.  Ibeee  problems  are  not  the 
result  of  attewUaee  at  0CQ3S.  They  are  the  result  of  wuxr  iitsuea  not  being 
reaponded .  to  appropriataly  by  aceneiae  at  the  atudent'e  raaarvation  axhd  in 
their  .hoaaa.  ftirthur*  the  iaaoea  of  aerrice  provialocx  and  solutions  are 
not  vlthin  tha  domain  of  one  scency,  division  or  program.  All  areas  of 
aervica  suat  be  iaip«etad  for  appropriate  service  proviaion.  This  includes 
seivices  bein<  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaire  <BIA)  and  Indian 
Health  Sarvica  (IHS)  at  off-reaarvation  boerdinc  sctbools.  v 

After  cooaultation  with  Or.  Deloris  Gracory.  Chlsf .  Ksatal  Health  Procr&ns 
for  the  BortUnd  Area  Indian  Health  Service,  and  other  IHS  and  BIA 
profaaeionala.  it  «aa  ay  professional  opinion  that  thia  .inforsatlon  should 
be  provldad  to  you  dirtotly  rather  then  through  the  nuaaroua  diviaion  and 
profran  .:iidilBlatriitora.,  It  ia.recocniaed  that  adslnlstrative  decision 
nakinc  and  planaint  wst  occur  at  your  level,  in  consultation  tilth  the 
directors  of  tha  Various  pro<r«M«  to  respond  to  these  wtltlfarious  issuee 
for  the  nejct  and  subsewnt  fiscal  years. 

IXirinc  tha  MMr  months  of  1991.  Cb»ma»a  Off-Rseervatlon  Boardlos  School 
established  an  IhtaratMcy  cosmittee  to  develop  a  plan  of  services  and 
procrams  that  could  rsspowl  to  the  identified  heads  of  students  attending 
Chemana.  This  was  a  eontlaaation  of  sf forts  initiated  at  ChsMwa  in  1967 
to  identify  aad  provide  better  services,  such  as  the  current  alcohol  and 
drug  proftam  at  Chemawa.  Hembers  of  the  oomaittee  consisted  of  personnel 
from  the  Portland  Area  Office  of  tivlien  BdiKation«  tha  Portland  Area  Indian 
Health  Service  and  BIA/IHS  staff  et  the  Chemawa  Indian  School  and  Health 
Clinic. 
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B4s«d  on  tb«  itientifUd  tvtede  ot  current  9tu<:!l6nt.$.  it  u&s  det«n%in«<l  th4t  & 
«7oint  iiod»l  ^rmitory  profriA  should  b*  developed.  Initially  the  xrCfATiSt 
la  b^inc  designed  to  provide  Mr/ice  for  tu^nty  <20i  studenta  id«ntifi<r:t 
moet  in  n«*d  «a  d«t«mintd  fay  &  .loint  scrcrening  comittee.  Oth«r  st\\d<»nt£ 
will  be  provided  aervice  «s  tiMdad  fit«ff  are  employed,  treininc  of  current 
st4ff  is  coBt>leted  end  fundinic  for  the  profrem  la  identif ie>:i.  Initiel 
fiindittc  for  ataff  ia  beinf  provided  by  IH$  Mental  Heelth  Prorreaui  «aid  Blk 
Specie!  Edueetion  fimdinf.  All  eiudtnta  in  the  initiel  Procres  vill  be 
high  aervice  e^otionUly  dieturbed  atudenta  in  apeeiel  eduoetion.  Their 
placeMnt  in  thia  pro«rMi  ia  the  only  option  other  than  inatltutionel 
pleceaent  or  to  return  |bo«e  with  no  aervicea. 

Reapondinf  to  theae  lawhaa  on  September  1991,   en  Interagency  team 

frc«  the  Portland  Area  BIA  and  IHS  and  Cheoaua  providied  a  cottpreheneive 
■i  achool-tflde  Mental  Health  Screening  of  280  atudenta  fro«  a<ea  fourteen  (14) 
{j  through  twenty-tBo  (22),  •     The  teaa  waa  coapriaed  of  paycholoflata, 
■  peychlatriata,   aoraee  end  educational  peraonnel  from  the  two  acenciea. 
'  Thia  acreeninf  reaponded  to  tba  recognition  by  Area  and  Chenawa  BIA  end  IHS 
"  ataff  and  peat  atudies.th&t  atudenta  attending  Chenava  were  increaainfly 
*\  experiencing  «ntal,   phyai^^  aocial  and  educational  ptobleaa  that  could 
not  be  met  fiith  exiatinc  Mrvicea  and  ataff. 

The  purpoae  of  thia  aoreeninc  naa  to  determine  the  aajor  areas  of  need  for 
etudenta  attendinf  Cheaana  is  order  that  a  profria  of  fiervicea   covild  be 

 dealccibd'  to 'better'Met  liEa' identified  needa.     Areaa  of  investigation 

included  nental  end  phyaieal  health,  aocial  environtttnta  and  educational 
nttda,  vith  nental  health  bein<  the  priaaiv  area  of  concern. 

The  acreeninf  cateforlea  cooaiated  of  depreaaion.  violence,  euicide 
(atte«pta  arvd  ideation),  drinhiaui  and  druf  abuae,  eexoal  attitude.^  and 
involvecent,  social  eusyort  and  fMily  environnent.  «edical  attribute:!, 
educational  abilitiea  and  attitv^a.  nutrition.  Other  information  was 
fathered  oonceminf  etreaa^l  life  eventa  and  othar  related  peyehoaoeiai 
correlatea. 

While  the  aurvey  provided  to  the  atudenta  ia  not  exhaustive,  it  ia  clear 
that  the  iaauea.ld^tifled  itam  the  daU  ia  a  trua  definition  of  atudent 
population  needa  at  (^MMMa  and  in  the  SIA'a  boarrtinf  achool  ayatem.  The 
prellninarr  f iafiiii^  iadicate  increaainf  dyafunetion  in  all  areait 
inveati^tikl  and.  that,  eetvlcea  from  both .  afenciea  are  not  beina 
approprlat«lT  pr^rided^  The  Mulority  of  atudenta  acreened  (approximately 
95%)  are  raportint  critical  Medical,  aocial,  aental  and  educational  need« 
that  have  not  and  are  not  beiac  met. 

The  dat«  from  the  neatal  health  acreeninf  collaboratea  other  valid  atudleit 
completed  on  thia  populatioo  in  the  peat  ten  (10)  yeerm.  All  atudlan 
clearly  indicate:  ithe  needs  of  the  etudante  extend  far  berood  the  bouodariee 
of  any  prdira«  or  reeervatlott  end  are  becoming  more  aevere.  .  The  leek  of 
theae  appropriate  Wrrioea.  f roa  all  proframa.  provided  directly  by  the  IHS 
or  BXA*  or:  contracted,  mhethar  they  U  aedical,  aocial  and  aental  health, 
educaticoal,  or  \m»  enforeeaent.  border  on  criminal  nafleet.    It  ia  alao 
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tru«  that  Ch«BAw&  wi.  «>thflr  Off-R«servation  boirdlrw  schools  4iid  IHS 
olinica  «re  r«c«ivitur  etudents  thit  they  c%ra\ot  Kssibl^  ser/*  with 
existing  fundlM  ^nd  staff. 

TbA  results  of  this  scr««niii<  Ar«  not  complete  4S  t»»iy  «rrivin4  stadftntd 
ar«  b«lnf  8cr««ne<l  and  the  dftta  auat  be  coiipiied.  Thia  data  is  belrut 
auMurixed  and  will  be ,  provided  to  you  within  two  nonthe.  I  ea  ii:icludin4 
i&  thle  report  etiidiee  completed  in  1987  by  Dir.  Oin«es.  that  inveati«4t«d 
einiUr  trees*  end  Hr*  ShAdboXt'e  study  completed  *t  Cheaewe  in  1968«  for 
ycur  review.  Studies  completed  at  Stewart  Indian  School  in  1979/80  and  in 
WaAhiaieton  State  in  1990  are  available  froii  the  Indian  Health  Services 
Office  of  Mental  Health  Procrans. 

The  followinc  ie  a  brief  description  of  current  results: 

(X)  Students  are  reporting  sore  suicide  attenpte  and  suicidal 
tUufhts  then  reported  in  past  clinically  significant  screenings; 

(2)  Violent  behavior*  violent  ideation  and  dspresslvv  behaviors 
are  increasing,  bore  students  are  iadicatinv  violent  episodea 
and  thoufhta; 

(3)  More  physical*  aental  end  sesaal  sbuss  are  beinc  reported  by 
-  the  studente;  'MoeVof  thesirhave  been  reported  althouch  little 

action  appears  to  h«ve  occurred  on  the  pert  of  lest  eoforcetient 
and  eocial  servicee. 

(4)  Most^  students  are  aore  involved  with  dru(  end  aloobol  use. 
frequency*  pattern*  esount  and  eeverity  of  usa«e  is  freater. 
Abuse  is  becoAinf  nore  cowon. 

<5)  Students  are  reporting  si43aifieant  sedlcal  needs  that  have 
not  been  corrected,  tkny  issues  are  life  threatening  end  have 
not  been  folloued  up  on  by  aedieal  staff*  soms  have  not  been 
acted  on  at  all. 

(6)  Social  and  faally  is«ies  are  epidMao.  BxtreM  violenoe. 
alcohol  and  dnic  abase,  fiqfsleal*  «sntal  and  se»al  abuse  now 
sees  to  bs  the  nom  of  the  student's  feailiss*  thtre  sppears  to 
be  a  ssrtous  brsskdosn  in  the  provUioQ  of  social  senrieee  and 
child  protection. 

(7)  StudenU  srs  reporting  wre  ssAial  ae^ti'vs  behaviors.  Many 
students  still  do  not  use  birth  control  or  praotlcs  safe  wk 
nethods.  Culturally  rslsvmt  and  sf f eotivs  Mthods  .of  HIV 
eduestion  are  Tital  itithin  this  popuUtioa  duw  to  the  potential 
epread  of  AIDS  within  the  young  populatloo*  their  peitasrs  end 
their  future  offspring*  Additionally*  If  tbeee  young  people  are 
raped*  their  offenders  are  at  risk  as  well  as  the  offendsre 
future  vietistf. 

(81  Note  students  are  indioating  serious*  biage-relatsd  eating 
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dieordire.   AdditiorviUy.  n«trition*l  iSAuefi  &r«  b^cctnin*  ntor*  pr«v*l*V4t. 

(9 1  StiWientfl  ar*  thre#  (3)  year?*  or  nort  b*hind  ic*d«nically- 

(10)   Stud«ntfl  Uixif  ••nt  to  Cvawwa  aw  not  pwided 

n^Msary.     cr  appropriftte  vedical.     wi4l  «Dd  €rduc&tion«I 

ecr*«ttiiwe-     Most  atwi«iU  record*  do  not  contalo  information 
naadad  to  datarvine  appropriata  «arvlca«. 

«hiU  tbia  lint  doav  not  iacluda  ail  «rat«  of  naad.  it  doaa  ctv^  ?ou  & 
aobarinc  Indication  of i  tha  traatnant  naada  o£  ntudanta  baiwt  ««nt  to 
Cbausfa  and  other  O£f-Ra«arvation  boardin*  nchool^v  Ivan  it  utiwants  are 
ovar-raportin*  difficuliite.-  tha  naada  ar*  atill  apid«%ic.  Thara  i«  not  4 
lack  of  airarenau  of  idantiflad  problawi  facing  »*tiva  Awarican  youth. 
Thia  haa  Uan  taw«n  for  aoiw  ti»a,  a»  att««)tn.  hava  U*n  nada  to  corroct 
eotte  of  tha  problaaa  with  varying  dagraea  of  imccaaa.  Howavar*  tha 
auaraneaa  of  the  h5^  Xeveln  of  pathology  i*  of  grave  concern.  Th* 
popuUtion  of  atudtntt  attaiidina  Chawwa  and  other.  Of frRej»arvation  hoardinc 
achooU  is  an  axtr«»»ly-hi^-rirtt  Croup  of  Kativa  African  edolencenta  that 
have  critical  paycholoatcal  and  iwial  dysfunction.*  Trupin  e  oowratiye 
atodly  of  overall- uarioos^apotional  diaturUncee  -in-Amrican -Indian  yoath  in 
Washington  State  verif ien  that  llative  American  ntudenta  era  ewrieneln^ 
aerious  e»otiooal  disturbaacea. 

Honethaleas*  the  current  fonding  and  procreas<  both  in  the  BIA  and  IHS.  at 
ORBS*  do  not  provide' needed  eUff.  proctew  or  f*cilitief  to  even 
nar«inalU^  neet  these  needs.  Distinct  ORBS  prograiw  need  to  b*  daveloW'U 
with  appcoprlate  staff  and  fundiuj  to  provide  needed  treatnent  to  ovetco«c 
these  preblens  as  Meh  M. possible,  thip,  can  not  U  done  with  curren^ 
funding  nechaniM  end  philosophy.  ^ 

this  ie  tnie  of  prograM  on  reservaticns  nationally.  ^» 
awareness  of  epideAiolofy  of  identified  problens  and  e»traotdinarily  bioh 
levele  of  pethologr  of  stodents  has  caused  conds^tion  of  BIA  eAicatlona3 
p«ciraM  end  rwiolted  in  current  attests  to  close  the  off-re  jervation 
boax4ing  admin  and  essoeUtedlK5(  facilities.  At  the  sa»e  tisie  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  to  increase  appropriate  serrlces  on  resetratifms. 
resulting  in  redaced  pvograA  services  to  adolescents  in  need. 

U  4  reivult  the  various  reservations  send  students  to  off-reservation 
boarding  schools  «s  they  do  not  have  necessary  peogrsns  or  staff.  Social 
eerrioe  eUf  f  do  oot  wride  medsd  daU  on  students  as  thev  maspeet 
JSdents^ll  not  be  aec«Hed  Into  an  OWS  where  the  students  receive 
Utter  serrlcee.  At  the  sMe  tine.  ORBS  accepte  these  students  ^itJJJ^ 
needed  inforaetion  as  fwdlng  is  based  on  student  cM&t.   Iverroae  in  tni^ 
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cvisU  jztna^  th*t  »}«t  .>f  3twdent«  will  net  !*o*lv*  rdc^^i  .««rvWc 

th4t  thty  will  rttum  hctw  to  tht  aw  dysfuoctlon&l  £**lli**  j^nd 
ln*d»<ja*t«   #nnwm«it,    Th*«*  im«  utiKUntfi  wllJ  mill  not  p*c*iv* 

!!**^^^'  "f^^^  ^  •duc*Uooa  «*e^ic*«,   llwr  vtll  not  hnv*,  nor 
metisw  to  vr<mot%  Ubmor^X  MU\Mt««nt. 

S!54  J^^i^IL*""^^,  ^*        ^  IHS  to  ieol*t*<l 

thM«  probltw  by  t«ri«tin«  dni^  4nd  *icohoU  miioid*  «nd  otter 

•Wrojch  will  not  litoly  ov»rc<M  tto  opixiaMic  dy»fanetioDs  bolix  fSid  A 
^rdin*^  tffort  i.  atjdod  th^t  vill  utilir*  4II  currS?  ^i^x^ 

2Sl^**\iJ^?I*;o*?"?^  5*v»  boon  «<W  in  tltt  pwt  iwral  y«orii  to  clo«o 
Hhll*  uXt^tely  that  it  4  ^ir4bl«  foU*  Mr  pcx>fol»iona  opinion 
1»  that  ar«  iMMfflclont  Mnricofl  on  rwnwttionn  «nd  in  Aluk«n  Hativc 

PwWo  holUtlc  -tnt*!.  uhynlca,  nocUl  «ad  oaocAtionU  Mrvieon  for  th* 
JlJiiJmi^!^^^  ^^'^  «d  trtoeitlonal  •orvtoM  to  md  fe<»  Iim* 
Rodof ialn#  Md  dovtlopinif  uit«rM«ncT  fl«tvlcw  tnd  lntorf«ein(e  thono  with 
SiiSlSL  •IIL  your  concidtmion  rwdinc  po«ltA 

I^^.??i^lr"^*^*^'*^J'^*^*^*  5^*****  •^^^^v*  iMHTlcw,  Whilo 

mtSdr^^*'*'''^^  th«r       «tlll  tppwcUto  for 

i!ifr*f5!Jt.^t'^  ^  "0£f.RM»rv»tloii  aUrMtlvo  gMrdisit 
sctool  JWm)  tbftt  roQOOdxM  that  ttudMita  bm  nMdn  th*t 
cMdot  b*  Mt  br  oithtr  th9  BU  or  IHS  «aoM.  Tht  proHtion  of 
Vto»m  ^^p9t9Ud  conjointlr  bsr  tht  SXA  tnd  IHS 
otllUiaf  t  fovMl  iitm^MAcy  t<r««Mnt  U  tpproprUtt  tod  will 
bt  tblt  to  providt  ttrrlott  thtt  ntithtr  4I0M  could.  A  f<yv«tl 
ii^Ilff''*?!^?*^'**^*  "^^^  rtprtii«it  our  idtntiflettion  of 
•tudtnt  probltM  tad  woald  providt  t  attdtd  profrtB  tnd  attf  f 
rttpontt* 
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(4)   Vi€  BIA   ttOitld  provid*  «<luc*ti0i\4l   And  voC4tional 
s«r/iceJ!  bA«*<l  on  fttudent'Ji  educfctiotval  needs. 

{b^  The  8IA  wvi  IHS  would .coojointlv  provide  ho«eli\1nc 
services  via  *  £oni*X  inter«#ency  agreement  with 
profe«8ioiuil  •Uit  «nd  Par*  vro£e««ion*l  nUtt  trained 
to  work  with  adoleacentu  with  th#  identified 
educational.  »entaX.  aocUl  aT;4  heiilth  needn. 

(c>  IHS  will  deftilPRAte  CheMwa  *a  *  school  health 
facility  ead  ntaff  would  be  provided  for  *dolei»cencft 
eervicea,  or  ataff  la  the  Weatem  Orei?on  Service  Unit 
will  be  identified  apecific^llv  for  Chewwft  frctt  *11 
departwenta.  Staff  will  he  avaiUble  twenty-four  hours 
per  day. 

(d)  ChaMwa  will  becone  a  clo.^  caspufl  and  fence  will 
be  placed  around  the  fecilitv.  So  one  would  U  allowed 
in  without  appwpriate  euthorization.  Students  ^  would 
be  allowed  off  cmw  with  a  pes^. 

«2>  There  have  been  pdnitive  effortii  ma&e'^in  the  peat  two  ve«p* 
bv  the  Blh  iad  IHS  to  so»e  of  the  identified  probUme, 
tari:etin(  dru<  md  aloohol.  euieide,  educatioofcl  need.  4nd  nent^l 
health  end  cocUl ,  eervloe  ia9ue«.  But  liJiited  fundiiu: 
doe  to  the  BIA  ISEP  fandln«.»ech«iia«.«l»ply  does  not  provide 
eufflcient  flJwel  fupport. 

The  ISEP  fomila  doei*  not  taka  into  account  the  needs  of  ORBS  utudente  or 
proarw.  While  the  fowiU  w  work  reaaooably  well  for  dey  nchool^«.  xt 
does  not  be«ln  to  seet  fuadiag  needa  of  domitorr  prograw  providing 
edttC4tion  end  hoaelivinc  aetvicea  to  «t\*dienta  at  rlak.  What  in  needed  by 
06BA8  ia  a  new  funding  Mcheniaa,  baaed  on  a  aobaitt^d  bwd<5et  developed  by 
each  ORBS  that  would  beooM  a  line  itew  of  the  budcet  aubwitted  annually  to 
Concraaa.  tbie  fandlAC  •eehanlm  iwuld  provide  a  raalintic  budget  that 
would  Allow  for  needed  ataff  end  r^Jafiniaa  of  the  ORABS  Jiervice  podel  to 
»ore  appreprlaUly.Met  atudant  needs. 

The  provision  of  *  line  iUm  fundin?  •ech«ni««  would  provide  a  ©ore 
realistic  epproach  to  needed  aervicea  and  would  effect  cowwnitiea  u  well, 
thia  would  allow: 

<a>  Professional  educational,  hc«elivln«.  aental 
he4lth.  end  Aoeial  nen-icei*  utaffintf  according  to 
atudente  needs: 
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criteria  tnd  w^topriiX^  pUnnlni?  for  atudent^  prior  tv 
<%rrival  «t  AcbooX: 

<c)  A  y«ftr  loni:  vt^ifc^m  for  studints  in  tM«cl: 

Id)  MMdad  MaUX  htUth  tnd  nooibl  «ier\»l^«?t:  4nd 

{«)  the  developvient  of  ivMdad  trvoAitica  n«rvic«a  *t 
the  schools  9M  ho#e  coMunitien  from  ^1  cure 
provid«rtt. 

(3)  F^iiur  for  IWi  cliQic«X  JMrvicen  &t  08ABS  nhouXd  h&vft  «l 
d*pair4t«  budget  «nd  ^mdinc  ''•ourc^s  fro*  other  coMunltv 
progrw.  AXX  fu»Ui&f  idtntlfled  f or  Mat4kl  hMlth  fiorvitonr 
profr«»s  ehouXd  be  provided  to  theee  docvitory  proerws  for  et&ff 
uvd  service* . 

(A^  txiattat  Mrvicen*   «Dd  thoM  being  deveXoped,   «ueh  ea  the 
alcohol         dru4  profrui  noo  et  CHammi.  miieide  preventLon 
proiTMs;        therepeutic        reereetion      '  prdi^eM     '   enii  ' 
treatition  eervicea,  «1XX  4XX  be  ineorporeted  in  the  %Xtem%tivft 
pro4cr«M  beinit  proposed, 

(5)  the  jior<enin<  project  eooducted  et  CheMve  to  ixkclude: 
(h)  Other  ORBS: 

(h)  CIA  tod  TribeX  Bcardinf  Schoc'X^:  tnd 

(c\  pubXic  *ad  privete  achooXs  oa  reMrvetiooc  if 

poaaibXe. 

thia  wiXX  aXlow  for  the  deveXopaent  of  «  Atandardixed  i^reeninc  inntrunecit 
to  identify  atudant  needa  and  orient  XoeaX  procrM  efforta.  thia  ahould  he 
ccspXeted  bv  ooat  aharlstf  betaeen  IMS  vnd  BIA. 

/6)  Sooia  workera  will  be  provided  at  all  ORBS  to  provide  needed 
eaae  MMiriaa  and  aaada  amaaaenta.  Thaae  Social  Horkerf.  can 
alao  faa  «tUlsed  aa  caaa  Mnajtent  that  can  beain  to  develop 
tranaition  aarvieea  froa  coMunitv  to  «cocra»a  «nd  back.  SociaX 
worlGara  on  raaervationa  and  within  coaavnitiea  wiX}  alAO  be 
identified  on  reaarvatiooa  for  alaiXar  piwpoaaa.  All  BIA  and  IHS 
P.L.  93*636  oontraeta  for  tbexe  aerx'icea  en  reaerratiooa  will 
ccnt«iin  atateManta  in  the  aeope  of  work  to  enaure  coordination  of 
thaaa  aervicea. 

(7)  BIA/IHS»  Tribal  and  Contract  Ua  gnforetaint.  Social 
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$«rvlc«i^.  Iteidical  und  ttsntkl  Health  ind  Ectaoaticnkl  *c*nci«j*  wad 
to  <tev*lop.  n  cocrdiwitftd  titort  to  deil  with  th«  wuut  of 
repr/ft«d  fcUw*.    It  tWr  4r«  CMt.^^  not  beiuc  acteJ 

on,  and  Child  Protective  Ttws  are  not  Uin«  effective.  It  is 
hoped  th4t  this  t\Mmay  *nd.thM«*  r«coi»«nd*tlcw^.  whxle  not 
•xhfcuativ*,  will  provid*  you  with  infowfction  to  for»4lu5e  *  piaa 
of  action  to  rtftpond  to  th*  identifitd  needii.      If  you  h4v« 


Inclo«ur«»:  1.  Indifta  Adolo«c«jt  »«at«l  Health  Sopwnia*  Proi*et 
2.  A  Mental  H«ath  Prowtiott  ProtrM 

cc;   Id  P»rUi«a^  Dirtctor,  OIFP 

Ron  Ed«A.   Actinit  t)*puty^to,tJ»^i^wii5t«iit  .S<»cikijMX*  Jwli«i 


Dr.  Cftrl  CooXey 
Aren  PtychoIocUt 


Stan  Sp«4ks*  ArM  Urtetor*  Portl«nd  Ar*«  Off xc« 
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PRODUCTION 


The  Indian  Health  Service  (IHbi  Office  of  Planning,  Evaluation,  and  Legislation  (OPEL) 
initiated  a  series  of  "Roundtable  Conferences"  to  address  omtemporary  Indian  health 
issues.  The  IHS  brings  together  experts  in  from  the  community,  clinical,  academic,  and 
health  policv  settings  to  examine  important,  topical,  and  controversial  issues  related  to 
Indian  health  issues.  On  November  6  and  7,  1991,  a  group  of  experts  in  the  area  of 
Indian  adolescent  health  and  wellness  gathered  in  Rockville,  Maryland,  for  the 
RoundUble  conference  on  "Indian  Adolescent  Welmess  in  a  Holistic  Context." 
Participants  represented  a  broad  spectrum  of  experience  and  perspectives.  The 
discussion  was  lively  and  over  the  course  of  2  days,  the  group  produced  the  consensus 
statement  described  in  this  final  report. 

The  IHS  adapted  the  consensus  sUtement  model  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
(NIH).  The  NIH  has  used  this  method  of  consensus  building  among  health  science 
professionals  in  developing  sUndards  of  care  and  generating  guidance  in  the  health  field. 
Though  the  issues  eaamined  by  the  IHS  Roundtables  are  of  a  health  policy  nature  rather 
than  a  clinical  nature  (as  in  the  NIH  context),  the  process  is  the  same.  It  is  intended  to 
be  a  means  of  brinsing  together  a  variety  of  perspectives  and  forming  a  statement  of 
consensus  on  controverstat  topics  of  concern  to  the  IHS.  A  consensus  statement  does  not 
require  that  the  group  reach  consensus  on  the  issue.  Rather,  the  consensus  sUtement  is 
supposed  to  describe  the  overall  position  of  the  group,  including  descriptions  of 
disagreement  or  dissent 

As  the  first  order  of  business,  the  Adolescent  Health  RoundUble  participants  refocused 
the  mission  of  the  roundUMe  from  "Adolescent  Health"  to  "Adolescent  Wellness." 
There  was  agreement  among  the  participants  that  the  term  "health"  is  too  often  defined 
with  sutistics  of  morbidity  and  nwrUlity  indicating  the  absence  of  health.  The  group 
took  the  position  that  Indian  adolescent  wellness  is  much  more  than  disease  and  death 
sUtisUcs;  the  wellness  of  Indian  adolescents  is  very  much  influenced  ^:  other  aspects  of 
family  and  community  life.  UndersUnding  the  historical,  cultural,  spiritual,  and 
psychosocial  factors  affecting  Indian  adolescent  wellness  was  the  foundation  for  this 
RoundUblcs*  consensus  sUtements. 
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CONSENSUS  STATEMENTS 
REGARDING 

INOUN  ADOLESCENT  WELLNESS  IN  A  HOLISTIC  CONTEXT 

The  following  sUtements  were  developed  by  the  Roundtable  participants  and  reflect  the 
major  areas  of  priority: 

1.  DATA  AND  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS: 

The  Roundtable  participarrts  were  co!Jcerned  that  the  current  method  of  describing 
Indian  health  data  eliminates  a  means  to  examine  adolescent  health  and  wellness, 
without  requesting  a  special  computer  run.  The  IHS  data  divides  the  adolescent 
population  down  the  middle.  All  age  specific  daU  in  the  IHS  Trends  Book  (an  annual 
report  on  Indian  health  daU)  break  age  categories  between  ages  5-14  years  and  15-24 
years.  The  Roundtable  felt  strongly  that  the  IHS  should  initiate  a  change  in  its  standard 
method  of  reporting  age  breakouts,  so  that  the  health  status  of  adolescents  could  be 
better  examined  and  understood.  While  the  group  did  not  arrive  at  a  specific  age  range 
which  defines  "adolescent"  years,  numerous  suggestions  were  made;  generally,  the  ages 
covered  were  between  !0  and  20  years,  depending  on  emotional  growth  and 
development.  The  RounduMe  agreed  that  the  quality  of  daU  was  of  primary 
importance  to  secure  the  necessary  priority  attention  and  funding  to  address  health 
issues.  Specifically,  the  following  recommendations  were  made: 

A.  Better  daU  on  Indian  adolescents  is  needed.  The  IHS  should  immediately 
remedy  Its  data  reporting  system  to  better  display  existing  data  by  age  to 
accurately  describe  the  adolescent  years  of  life. 

B.  The  IHS  should  train  local  level  communities  in  data  collection,  use  of  data,  and 
data  retrieval  analysis.  The  IHS  should  develop  the  public  health  capacity  of 
tribes  and  Indian  communities  to  better  use  and  apply  the  daU.  This  will  in  turn 
build  better  programs  for  Indian  adolescents. 

C.  Regional  analysis  of  Indian  adolescent  daU  should  be  required  to  better  allow  for 
targeted  preventk>n  and  intervention  efforts*  National  data  often  masks  local  or  . 
regional  problems. 

D.  Evaluation  and  replication  of  quality  adolescent  programs  should  be  initiated.  A 
means  for  quality  evaluation  and  documentation  of  successful  models  is  needed  to 
acquire  funds  needed  to  continue  efforts  in  Indian  adolescent  wellness. 

E.  A  clearinghouse  is  needed  so  that  tribes,  Indian  organizations,  and  urban  Indian 
communities  can  access  current  research  data,  innovative  models,  seek  out 
technical  assistance,  and  share  resources  and  information  regarding  Indian 
adolescents.  Competition  for  limited  funding  often  contributes  to  decreased 
sharing. 
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F.    Research  on  Indian  adolescent  health  should  lead  to  Services  and  Solutions  and 
not  be  isolated  and  meaningless  to  Indian  adolescent  populations.  The  IHS 
should  take  a  policy  position  to  require  all  research  to  be  connected  to  the 
development  or  improvement  of  services  to  the  Indian  population. 

2.  INTENTIONAL/     INTENTIONAL  INJURIES  (Homicides,  Suicides.  Iniuries): 

The  Roundtable  participants  recognized  that  Indian  youth  are  at  the  greatest  risk  for 
death  or  injury  due  to  violent  accidents  and  intentional  injuries.  For  this  reason,  a 
focused  effort  on  this  age  category  by  the  IHS  and  other  concerned  agencies  is 
necessary.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  IHS  limiutions  on  emergency  medical  response 
care  has  a  disproportionate  impact  on  Indian  youth.  For  example,  the  lack  of 
ambulance  services  in  rural  remote  communities  is  a  hardship  for  all  Indian  patients, 
but  it  has  a  disproportionate  impact  on  Indian  adolescents  who  are  more  Itkdy  to  be 
involved  in  serious  car  accidents.  Emergency  response  could  make  the  difference 
between  survival  or  death  for  many  Indian  teens  each  year.  Specifically,  the  Roundtable 
made  the  following  recommendations: 

A.  Comprehensive  prevention  campaigns  targeted  at  Indian  adolescent  intentional 
and  unintentional  injuries  is  needed  to  make  a  difference  in  increased  mortality. 
The  IHS  and  Indian  communities  should  focus  prevention  on  all  three  levels: 

-  Primary:  Seek  no  injuries  through  information  and  education  campaigns.  For 
example:  Students  Against  Drunk  Driving  (drink/drive). 

-  Secondary;  Emergency  Medical  Senices  (EMS)  are  needed  in  rural  Indian 
areas;  the  IHS  should  take  a  lead  in  developing  those  services. 

-  Tertiary:  RehabiliUtion  services  for  Indian  teens  with  permanent  or  long-term 
injury  is  needed.  Currently,  the  IHS  has  no  national  program,  but  depends  upon 
local  initiatives  to  meet  this  need. 

B.  The  IHS  needs  to  respond  quickly  when  suicide  dusters  are  developing  in  Indian 
communities.  The  IHS  should  initiate  a  program  to  identify  those  at  highest  risk 
for  suidde  and  intcnrcne  in  a  meaningful  way.  The  IHS  should  incorporate  into 
its  prevention  effort  recent  research  by  Grossman,  et  al.,  regarding  risk  factors 
for  teen  suidde.  Specifically,  these  risks  are:  I)  a  history  of  mental  health 
problems;  2)  alienation  from  family  and  community;  3)  having  a  friend  who 
attempted  suidde;  4)  weekly  consumption  of  hard  liquor;  5)  a  family  history  of 
suicide  or  attempts  of  suidde;  6)  poor  sdf-perception  of  health;  7)  history  of 
physical  abuse;  7)  female  gender;  and  8)  sexual  abuse. 

C.  Indian  Child  Wdfare  Act  dCWA)  authority  administered  by  tribes,  Indian 
organizations  or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  need  to  coordinate  more 
efficiently  with  the  IHS  on  matters  of  child  abuse  and  child  protection.  The 
protection  of  children  should  be  top  priority.  The  IHS  should  develop  a  more 
effective  survdllance  system  to  evaluate  the  prevalence  of  domestic  violence, 
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including  child  neglect,  physical,  emotional,  and  sexual  abuse,  and  its  impact  on 
adolescent  health. 

D.  The  IHS,  in  consultation  with  tribes  and  Indian  organizations  serving  Indian 
adolescent  populations,  should  initiate  a  means  to  thoroughly  analyze  the 
University  of  Minnesota  (U  of  M)  Adolescent  Health  Survey  comprehensive  data 
to  better  understand  and  address  Indian  child  abuse  issues  and  its  long  term 
effects  on  Indian  adolescent  mental  health  and  wellness. 

E.  According  to  Roundtable  participants,  violent  rape,  rape  while  intoxicated  or 
unconscious,  and  child  sexual  abuse,  are  common  experiences  of  female  and  male 
Indian  adolescents.  Despite  anecdotal  information  common  among  tribal  and 
urban  providers  of  care  to  Indian  adolescents,  there  is  absolutely  no  data  which 
addresses  Indian  teen  rape.  Surveillance  of  Indian  teens  through  intake  or  other 
instruments  Ls  needed  to  better  assess  this  type  of  violence. 

3.  MEfVTAL  HEALTH: 

The  Roundtable  participants  were  in  agreement  that  a  stigma  exists  around  mental 
health  services;  this  stigma  should  be  addressed.  The  IHS,  tribes,  and  Indian 
organizations  need  to  become  more  creative  and  culturally  sensitive  when  attempting  to 
address  the  mental  health  needs  of  Indian  adolescents.  Specifically,  the  Roundtable 
makes  the  following  recommendations  related  to  mental  health: 

A.  Adolescents  do  not  go  to  providers  of  mental  health  to  talk.  The  IHS  system 
places  too  much  emphasis  on  1  to  I  "encounter"  and  needs  to  refocus  on  the 
power  of  *^ groups*'  and  cultural  activities.  The  group  process  can  be  a  safe  way 
for  adolescents  to  begin  to  Ulk  about  their  experiences  and  pain.  Peer  support 

'  groups  can  work  with  adolescents  and  are  more  meaningful  in  many  ways  than 
the  traditional  1  to  1  authority-based  counseling  approach.  In  addition  to  groups, 
cultural  ceremony  and  ritual  rebuilding  can  provide  structure  to  rebuild  faith 
and  trust  Traditional  medicine  people  must  be  brought  into  the  mental  health 
care  system,  whenever  appropriate. 

B.  Developing  services  for  Indian  adolescents  must  incorporate  the  ongoing  input 
and  involvement  of  Indian  adolescents  themselves.  They  know  what  the  problems 
are  (incest^  violence,  and  alcoholism  in  the  community)  and  are  more  willing  to 
break  the  denial  process  than  adults-are  about  these  and  many  other  issues. 
Adolescents  are  also  less  likely  to  be  swayed  by  the  politics  of  jurisdiction  in 
developing  innovative  approaches. 

C.  The  RoundUble  strongly  recommends  that  the  IHS  and  the  National  Indian 
Health  Board  (NIHB)  seek  consultation  from  traditional  Indian  people  and 
spiritual  leaders  on  ways  to  improve  cultural/spiritual  values  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  recommended  that  the  IHS  support  a 
special  national  gatherin*;  to  b'scuss  with  tribes  and  Indian  leaders  the  topic  of 
traditional  Indian  values,  traditions,  ceremony  and  ritual,  as  a  means  to  foster 
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improved  health  for  all  Indian  people.  The  Roundlable  feds  this  effort  will 
benefit  efforts  to  improve  Indian  adolescent  menul  health,  as  well  as  other  ages. 

D.  The  IHS.  tribes,  and  Indian  organizations  should  look  to  schools  as  a  means  to 
get  needed  help  to  Indian  adolescents  in-need.  While  it  was  recognized  that  many 
of  the  most  in-need  adolescents  will  not  be  in  the  classroom,  the  Roundtable 
tdentifled  the  school  as  a  primary  vehicle  to  disseminate  information,  and  to 
identify  Indian  children  at  ris!:. 

E.  The  "Systems  Child"  has  no  family  base,  is  in  and  out  of  court,  is  in  and  out  of 
foster  homes,  boarding  schools,  on  the  streets,  and  is  the  hardest  to  reach.  Since 
systems  children  are  so  hard  to  reach,  and  able  to  manipulate  the  system,  they 
are  often  written  off  as  un-treauble  by  community  workers  and  the  system  which 
is  supposed  to  help  them.  The  IHS,  tribes,  and  Indian  organizations  need  to 
recognize  and  fmd  ways  to  support  systems  children  through  innovative 
programs. 

F.  The  RoundUble  found  there  are  no  tribal  laws,  IHS  policies,  or  local  programs  to 
deal  with  children  who  are  child  sex  offenders.  Participants  reported  that  more 
and  more,  child  sex  offenders  are  themselves  children,  ages  10-15  years.  Sexual 
abuse  is  a  cyclical  problem.  Perpetrators  are  most  likely  victims.  The  emergence 
of  younger  and  younger  offenders  is  an  indication  of  the  severity  of  the  problem; 
the  long  overdue  need  to  intervene  in  the  cyde  of  sexual  abuse,  is  further 
indicated.  There  are  inadequate  services  to  intervene  and  provide  treatment  for 
either  the  victim  or  offender.  The  IHS  should  set  the  initiative  of  a  nationwide 
child  sex  abuse  prevention  and  treatment  modd  which  incorporates  treatment 
and  support  for  both  victim  and  perpetratc*- 

4.  ADOLESCENT  SEXUALITY; 

The  RoundUble  agreed  that  among  adolescents,  "sex  happens,"  and  the  sooner  that  fact 
is  recognized  the  more  likdy  teens  will  be  provided  the  services  and  support  they  need 
to  protect  thensdvcs  from  reUted  health  problems  and  unwanted  pregnancy.  The  U  of 
M  Adolescent  Health  Survey  found  that  by  the  12th  grade,  66  percent  of  Indian  boys 
and  59  percent  of  Indian  girte  have  *%ont  all  the  way."  Indian  teen  sexuality  is  very 
much  connected  with  thdr  experiences  in  the  family.  Cultural  rights  of  passage  which 
used  to  be  a  part  of  adolescence  are  no  longer  available  for  many  Indian  teens.  The 
RoundUble  discussed  the  need  for  a  restoration  or  creation  of  ritual  to  bring  meaning, 
honor  and  ceremony,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  onset  of  puberty.  Without 
undersUnding  the  responsibility  of  adulthood,  pregnancy,  pareathood,  and  the  health 
risks  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases,  many  adolescents  are  becoming  sexually  active. 
The  following  spedfic  recommendations  were  made: 

A.  Reach  Adolescents  EariT;  Early  outreach  is  ihtporunt  to  esublishing 

empowerment  among  Indian  giris  and  boys  to  know  it  is  In  thdr  own  interest  to 
protect  themselves  and  use  condoms.  Indian  adolescents  need  to  undersUnd  the 
reproductive  process,  and  consequences  of  unprotected  sex,  such  as  pregnancy. 
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Sexutlly  Transmilted  Diseases  (STD),  Human  Immunodcrtctency  Virus  (HIV) 
infection,  and  cervical  cancer.  Indian  adolescents  need  to  understand  that  oral 
contraceptives  may  protect  against  pregnancy,  but  they  do  not  protect  against 
STD/HIV.  The  IHS  and  Indian  providers  need  to  invest  money  and  human 
resources  into  a  campaign  to  educate  Indian  children  that  "You  need  t>oth 
condoms  and  birth  control  to  be  safe  from  unwanted  pregnancy,  STD,  and  HIV 
Infection." 

b.   Reach  Parents:  The  IHS  and  tribes  need  to  support  community  education  efforts 
which  involve  parents.  Parents  need  to  be  able  to  Ulk  to  their  children  about 
sensitive  issues,  such  as  sexuality  and  its  risks.  Parents  need  help.  The  IHS, 
tribes,  and  Indian  organizations  need  to  help  parents  develop  the  skills  and 
knowledge  to  accurately  and  effectively  talk  to  their  children. 

^*   Reach  Community:  Communities  need  to  talk  about  sexuality  issues.  Schools, 
tribal  leaders,  school  board  members,  coaches,  and  counselors  all  project  .heir 
own  attitudes  about  sexuality  issues.  The  community  can  significantly  iir  prove 
male  responsibility  in  issues  of  safe  sex  and  birth  control  through  males  role- 
modeling  responsible  behavior  regarding  sex  and  parenting. 

Provider  Education:  Health  care  providers  need  to  be  more  caring  and  sensitive 
toward  Indian  adolescents  and  their  reluctance  to  talk  about  sex.  Health 
providers  must  begin  discussions  of  contraception  and  sexuality,  honesty,  and 
confidentiality  at  an  early  age;  this  will  also  help  to  build  up  confidence.  The 
IHS,  tribal,  and  other  medical  providers  should  initiate  protocol  which  requires 
that  asymptomatic  women/girls  are  rouUnely  tested  for  STD.  The  IHS,  and 
Indian  clinics  should  Increase  the  availability  of  female  health  care  providers  to 
improve  health  care  for  Indian  teen  girls.  Provi(f*r>'  should  also  encourage  teens 
to  talk  with  parents  about  issues  regarding  unpru.ered  sex.  The  IHS  and  tribal 
clinics  should  also  increase  the  number  of  male  heaiiu  educators. 

E.  The  IHS,  tribes,  and  Indian  organizations  must  try  to  keep  pregnant  and 
parenting  teens  in  school.  More  programs  are  needed  to  make  sure  pregnant  and 
parenting  teens  finish  school  and  develop  productive  lives  and  healthy 
envirunments  for  their  young,  and  to  reduce  repeated  unwanted  pregnancies. 

F.  Adolescents  from  dysfunctional  families  are  at  risk  for  low  self-esteem.  Issues  of 
low  self-esteem  effect  increased  or  inappropriate  sexuality  and  early  pregnancy. 
The  Roundtable  agreed  that  for  many  troubled  boys  and  girls,  pregnancy  and 
teen  parenthood  often  becomes  a  rite  of  passage.  Girls  tend  to  think  a  baby  will 
provide  unconditional  love  which  they  may  have  lacked  in  a  dysfunctional  home. 
Surveillance  of  Indian  pregnant  teens  should  be  conducted  by  the  IHS  to  better 
understand  the  risks  and  develop  intervention  models. 

G.  Tribes  and  the  IHS  need  to  develop  an  effective  educational  campaign  to  help 
Indian  girls  and  boys  to  protect  themselves  against  rape  and  sexual  abuse. 
Intervention  and  treatn>ent  is  needed  for  those  survivors  of  rape  and  sexual 
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abuse  tu  prevent  the  onset  of  menUl  health  problems,  self- destructive  behavior* 
promiscuity,  and  related  health  risks. 

H.  The  needs  of  gay  and  lesbian  Indian  adolescents  are  completely  and  toUlly 
ignored  in  the  IHS,  tribal,  anf^  Indian  service  delivery  system.  There  is  little 
recognition  that  Indian  gays  and  lesbians  exist  by  the  service  delivery  system. 
These  adolescents  need  support,  because  they  often  exhibit  high  risk  behavior, 
need  acceptance  in  the  delivery  system*  are  isolated  from  family  and  extended 
support,  and  are  less  likely  to  seek  help. 

I.  The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC)  has  STD  prevention  and  training  centers 
which  should  be  accessed  by  the  IHS  and  Indian  health  care  providers.  Such  a 
service  would  be  a  cost  benefit  opportunity  for  the  IHS  and  tribes  to  effectively 
train  providers  on  issues  of  sexuality  and  STD. 

5.  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE  ISSUES: 

While  recognizing  that  there  are  many  theories  advanced  as  to  origins  of  Indian 
substance,  abuse,  the  RoundUble  feels  that  alcohol  and  drugs  occur  among  Indian 
adolescents  as  a  result  of  unresolved  traumas  and  the  lack  of  healthy,  nurturing  famil> 
support  or  (in  some  cases)  no  family  at  all.  The  Roundtable  took  the  position  that  to 
effectively  address  adolescent  subsUnce  abuse,  Indian  adults  need  to  set  examples  for  the 
younger  generation  by  exhibiting  healthy,  sober  lifestyles  themselves.  The  RoundUble 
made  the  following  specific  recommendations: 

A.  Indisn  adolescents  need  transitional  housing  to  continue  in  their  recovery  process. 
There  is  a  need  for  better  aftercare;  recovery  houses  can  help  in  these  cases. 
Kids  or  children  in  recovery  do  not  have  anything  to  do  and  need  a  support 
network.  Treatment  must  also  be  available  in  the  community.  Peer  counselors 
can  provide  valuable  assets  to  prevent  adolescent  substance  abuse;  such  models 
should  receive  priority  consideration. 

B.  More  regional  treatment  centers  are  needed  to  ensure  that  inpatient  treatment  is 
available  to  all  Indian  adolescents.  This  care  must  be  integrally  tied  to  a 
community-based  recovery  and  aftercare  program.  Evaluations  should  be 
conducted  of  all  regional  treatment  centers  to  see  which  treatment  models  stem  to 
be  the  most  effective.  All  adolescents  should  have  the  full  "continuum  of  care" 
available  to  meet  their  recovery  needs.  The  IHS  should  evaluate  current  criteria 
for  the  certification  of  substance  abuse  counselors  to  be  sure  that  counselors  arc 
knowledgeable  about  the  history  and  culture  of  the  community  they  serve. 

C.  After  school  programs  should  be  initiated  in  tribal  and  urban  Indian 
communities.  Adolescents  often  have  nothing  to  do  after  the  day's  activili«s,  and 
become  drawn  to  substance  abuse  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of  home  structure.  It  is  u 
responsibility  of  the  community  to  fill  this  gap  in  structure,  when  the  family 
structure  is  not  functional  or  is  unable  to  support  its  adolescent  members. 
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I).  Substance  abuse  prevention  should  occur  as  early  as  possible,  continuously  from 
kindergarten  throueh  the  12th  grade.  Schools  and  communities  need  to  be 
dedicated  to  creating  and  preserving  a  safe  and  drug  free  environment  Tobacco 
and  inhalant  abuse  should  be  incorporated  in  these  prevention  efforts.  Cultural 
sensitivity  with  regard  to  tobacco  use  is  encouraged  by  the  RoundUble. 

E.  The  physical  health  of  teens  in  treatment  and  recovery  should  be  addressed  by 
providers.  Pregnancy  is  a  time  when  Indian  girls  may  be  more  likely  to  address 
their  substance  abuse  problems  and  enter  a  treatment  program.  Cultural  and 
high  energy  activities,  such  as  dancing,  sweats,  and  music  are  encouraged  to  help 
teens  balance  the  various  aspects  of  their  beings  during  the  recovery  process. 
Recovery  must  include  empowerment,  social  skills,  financial  management, 
physical  health,  cultural  rebuilding,  spiritual  strengths,  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
sexual  responsibility. 

F.  Community  education  and  health  care  provider  training  is  needed  to  help  family 
and  friends  try  to  prevent  the  substance  abuse  of  teens  and  to  learn  how  to 
intervene  in  a  way  that  supports  recovery.  Communities  and  health  providers 
need  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  teen  substance  abuse.  Communities  and 
health  tare  providers  need  to  coordinate  their  resources  (IHS,  BlA,  schools, 
tribes,  parents)  to  improve  services  to  Indian  adolescents. 

6.  SCHOOL>BASED  PROGRAMS: 

The  RoundUble  defined  *^hools"  as  anything  from  pre-school  to  college.  School-based 
intervention  serves  as  an  opportunity  for  prevention  and  intervention  strategies.  It  also 
provides  a  forum  to  foster  wellness  and  self-esteem  among  Indian  youth  in  a  safe 
environment  The  RoundtaMe  was  also  concerned  about  ♦MropHMits*'  (those  who  drop 
out  of  school).  The  sutistics  on  drop^jts  are  not  available;  these  children  become  tost 
The  RoundUble  found  that  BIA  Off-Rcservatkm  Boarding  Schools  (ORBS)  receive  many 
of  the  most  troubled  Indian  adolescents,  but  do  not  have  the  resources  to  provide  the 
therapeutic  environment  needed.  Specifically,  the  lOllowing  rccommendatic  js  were 
made: 

A.  The  five  ORBS  funded  by  BIA  receive  many  Indian  children  who  have  been 
abandoned  by  providers  at  home.  Of  the  Indian  children  attending  ORBS,  80 
percent  come  from  alcoholic  homes,  67  percent  are  clinically  depressed,  and  73 
percent  are  actively  dnnking.  The  therapeutic  support  needed  by  these  children 
is  not  available.  The  RoundUble  Ukes  the  position  that  the  DfS  and  the  BIA 
should  work  togHher  to  create  model  institutions  at  these  schools  which  will  meet 
the  educational,  menUI  health,  physical  health,  and  cultural  well-being  of  these 
troubled  children.  A  joint  agreement  bHween  the  IHS  and  the  BIA  should 
provide  the  sharing  of  information,  such  as  health  records  and  other  resources,  to 
begin  to  address  the  holistic  needs  of  Indian  adolesce'its  attending  ORBS.  If  a 
demonstration  project  is  needed  prior  to  a  larger  underUking,  then,  the 
RoundUble  encourages  the  IHS  and  the  BIA  to  devetop  this  concept. 
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B.  Curriculum  developmenl  is  needed  to  improve  the  relevance  of  basic  school 
health  classes  from  the  perspective  of  the  Indian  adolescent.  Health  classes  need 
to  address  issues  of  sexuality,  STD,  including  HIV  infection,  subsUnce  abuse, 
mental  health,  as  well  as  physical  health.  Teachers  and  school  administrators 
need  to  be  better  informed  on  these  issues.  For  example,  increased  training  is 
needed  regarding  the  rights  of  HIV  infected  students  to  attend  school  in  a  safe 
and  confidential  environment. 

C.  The  IHS  should  initiate  a  special  study  to  assess  the  needs  of  Indian  adolescent 
school  drop*outs,  to  get  a  better  profile  of  their  environments,  needs  and  to 
develop  services  for  Indian  drop-outs  and  those  at  risk  for  school  drop-out. 

D.  Indian  children  with  FeUI  Alcohol  Syndrome  (FAS)  or  Feul  Alcohol  Effect 
(FAE)  require  special  attention  in  the  school  setting.  The  fflS  and  BIA  should 
embark  on  a  cooperative  effort  to  identify  FAS  and  FAE  children  and  to  develop 
the  special  education  they  need  in  a  cultural  context 

E.  Transitional  programs  to  bridge  Indian  students  into  college  should  be  provided 
in  urban,  reservation,  and  boarding  school  settings.  Indian  adolescents  must  be 
reinforced  to  excel  and  achieve  educational  goaSs. 
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AIK)Li:SCKNT  HEALTH  ISSUES 

Statistics  from  the  I99()  IHS  Trends  Data  Book  for  the  15.24  year  old  age  group  show 
accidents,  suicide,  and  homicide  are  the  leading  causes  of  death;  these  rales  are  higher 
for  American  Indians  than  for  the  VS,  All  Races  population.  Deaths  due  to  chronic 
liver  disease  and  cirrhosis,  to  complications  of  pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  puerperium 
occur  at  a  higher  rate  in  American  Indians  in  the  15-24  year  old  age  group  than  in  the 
U.S.  All  Races  population  of  the  same  age.  However,  the  numbers  for  Indians  are  small 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  of  sampie  siz^:. 


Cause  of  Death 


Five  Leading  Causes  of  Death  Among  Indians 
Ages  15-24  Years  of  Age 
for  1985-87 

(rate  per  100,000  population) 


All  Causes 

Accidents 

motor  vehicle 
other  accidents 
Suicide 
Homicide 

Malignant  Neoplasms 
Diseases  of  the  Heart 


Indian  & 
Alaska  Native 


157.5 

88.6 
61.3 
27.3 
24.0 
20.1 
3.6 
2.0 


U.S.  All  Races 


102.3 

51.2 
39.0 
12.2 
13.1 
14.2 
5.4 
2.8 


Ratio  Indian 
to  U.S.  AH 
Races 


1.5 

1.7 
1.6 
2.2 
1.8 
1.4 
0.7 
0.7 


Sut^stence  Abuse  -  From  a  compilation  of  studies  (Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(OTA)  Indian  Adolescent  Mental  Health  Report  1990)  which  compares  substance  abuse 
rates  among  American  Indian  adolescents  compared  against  MinncsoU  White 
adolescents,  the  percenUge  of  American  Indian  adolescents  that  ever  used  alcohol  or  a 
variety  of  illegal  drugs  (seven  different  dasscs)  was  consistently  greater  than  for  White 
adolescents.  How  these  rates  compare  to  White  adolescents  living  in  other  geographic 
locations  and  other  minorities  has  not  yet  been  documented. 

Though  peer  influence  is  the  strongest  predictor  of  Indian  youth  involvement  in  the  use 
of  alcohol  (Oetting  and  Beauvais  1985),  family  sanctions  against  alcohol  use  and  family 
inUclness  (both  parents  living  with  the  Indian  youth)  were  significant  predictors  of  low 
use.  The  authors  of  this  article  concluded  from  these  findings  that  Indian  youth  who 
believed  that  their  families  would  try  to  stop  them  from  drinking  and  getting  drunk 
were  less  likely  to  get  involved  in  peer  clusters  that  used  alcohol  heavily. 

Based  on  diagnostic  groups  of  family  functioning  developed  by  Olson,  Snurt  reports  that 
families  classified  as  ''extreme"  are  more  likely  to  have  adolescents  who  abuse  drugs  or 
alcohol.  An  "extreme"  family  was  defined  as  one  that  was  on  either  end  of  a  four 
category  spectrum  for  cohesion  and  adapUbility.  Also,  within  "extreme"  families,  the 
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presence  of  a  drinking  problem  among  other  family  members  was  predictive  of 
substance  abuse  bv  adolescents  within  the  family  unit. 

Getting  and  Beauvais  looked  at  reasons  Indian  youth  gave  for  drinking  alcohol.  Over  30 
percem  of  the  adolescents  sUted  that  they  used  alcohol  "to  get  rid  of  unhappy  feelings." 
One  in  four  Indian  vouth  surveyed  stated  they  used  alcohol  to  get  rid  of  feelings  of 
anxiety.  The  authors  felt  these  responses  had  serious  implications  for  the  future 
development  of  alcoholism  in  this  group.  Using  alcohol  as  a  coping  strategy  to  relieve 
anxiety  is  a  practice  the  authors  felt  impeded  these  Indian  youths*  developmental  process 
toward  learning  how  to  deal  with  feelings. 

Suidde  -  Suicide  is  the  second  leading  cause  of  death  for  American  Indians  in  the  15  to 
24  year  age  group;  these  rates  are  1.8  times  as  high  as  that  found  in  the  VS.  All  Races 
population  for  this  age  group.  Some  facts  relevant  to  this  issue  were  reported  by  May  in 
a  1987  article.  He  st^^ted  that  the  large  majority  of  all  Indians  who  attempt  suicide  are 
under  age  25  and  mo  ^  are  under  20  years  of  age.  Those  who  attempt  suicide  are 
considerably  different,  both  in  a  qualiUtive  and  a  quantiUtive  sense,  than  those  who 
complete  suicides.  The  attempted  to  completed  suicide  rate  is  approximately  13  to  1. 

Males  are  more  likely  to  complete  a  suidde  than  females.  This  sex  difference  in 
completion  rate  is  due  in  part  to  the  choice  of  suidde  method.  Males  tend  to  choose 
more  lethal  methods  such  as  guns  or  hanging.  In  general,  though,  Indians  tend  to  use 
more  lethal  methods  than  other  groups  in  the  U.S.  population.  Tribes  that  are 
experiendng  rapid  change  and  hive  a  loose  pattern  of  social  integration  where  a  high 
degree  of  individuality  is  emphasized,  have  higher  rates  of  suidde. 

May  considers  suidde  completers,  suidde  attempters,  and  sufferers  of  single  vehicle 
crashes  somewhat  independent  populations  that  overiap  to  a  certain  degree  in  thdr  self- 
destructive  intent  He  estimates  20  to  40  percent  of  IndUn  suidde  ittempters  are 
similar  in  intent  and  motive  to  tboee  who  actually  succeed  in  killing  themselves,  while 
from  2  to  20  percent  of  driven  in  single  vehicle  crashes  may  be  highly  suiddal. 

A  recenUy  reported  •nilysts  (Grtwman,  Milligan,  Deyo  I99I)  of  the  Navajo  component 
of  the  Indian  Adoletcent  Health  Survey  examined  risk  factors  for  adolescents  who 
reported  attempted  suiddes.  Factors  that  indicated  high  risk  for  attempted  suidde 
among  the  Navajo  idoleacents  surveyed  were  as  follows:  a  history  of  menUI  health 
problems;  alienation  firom  family  and  community;  having  a  friend  who  attempted 
suidde;  weekly  consumpUon  of  hard  Uqiwr;  a  family  history  of  suidde  completions  or 
attempts;  poor  perception  of  own  health  sUtus;  history  of  physical  abuse;  female 
gender;  and,  sexual  abuse. 

Sexuality  -  Higher  rates  of  live  births  ire  experienced  by  American  Indian  women  under 
the  age  of  20  (19.2  percent)  compared  with  U.S.  All  Races  (12.6  percent).  However, 
infants  of  American  Indian  teenagers  experience  low  rates  of  low  birth  weight  (6.3/1000 
live  births  for  mothers  15  to  19  years  old)  compared  to  U.S.  All  Races  (9.3/1000  births). 
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B>  the  12th  grade,  66  percent  of  the  boys  and  59  percent  of  the  girls,  surveyed  in  ths 
Indian  Adolescent  Health  Survey,  have  had  sexual  intercourse.  Since  teen  pregnancy  is 
more  common  in  the  American  Indian  population  than  in  the  general  U.S.  population* 
one  could  assume  American  Indian  teenagers  are  more  sexuall>  active  than  other 
teenagers  in  the  general  population,  increasing  the'r  opportunity  for  exposure  to  STD. 

According  to  a  study  by  Toomey,  Oberschetp,  and  Greenspan,  reported  case  rates  uf 
gonorrhea  and  syphilis  among  Native  Americans  are  higher  than  rates  for  non-Indians 
in  similar  geographic  locations,  in  some  areas  up  to  5  times  the  rate  for  non*Indians. 
These  researchers  have  catted  for  an  improved  effort  in  the  STD  prevention  and 
education  among  Indians.  Alarming  increases  in  the  rates  of  reported  Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS)  cases  in  the  Native  American  population  have 
frightening  implications  for  the  Sidolescent  population.  From  personal  communication 
with  Dr.  Emmett  Chase,  the  CDC  reports  a  rate  of  increase  in  Indian  AIDS  cases  to  be 
91  percent  from  1988  to  1989.  This  compares  to  only  8  percent  for  Whites,  13  percent 
for  Blacks,  5  percent  for  Hispanics,  and  17  percent  for  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders  for 
that  same  year. 

PhysicaJ  and  Sexual  Abuse  -  The  American  Indian  Adolescent  Health  Survey  conducted 
by  the  IHS  and  the  I!  of  M  supported  the  findings  of  other  authors  that  the  prevalence 
of  American  Indian  child  abuse  and  neglect  does  not  appear  to  exceed  rates  in  the  White 
population.  The  results  were  reported  as  follows: 


P«rcentag»  of  Indian  and  Minnesota 
AdolMMntt  Who  Indicated  Ever  Being  Physically 
or  Sexually  Abused 


Indian  Males  <n-1.297) 
Indian  Females  (n«1,360) 

Minnesota  Urban  Mates  (n«6,300) 
Minnesota  Urban  Females  (n-11.538) 


Physical 

Sexual 

Both 

6.0% 

1.1% 

1.2% 

9.9% 

6.3% 

7.8% 

5.1% 

2.1% 

N/A 

14.5% 

15.5% 

N/A 

Though  the  reported  rates  of  child  abuse  among  Indian  adolescents  surveyed  appears  to 
be  lower  than  is  observed  in  the  White  population,  the  socioeconomic  and  psychosocial 
risk  factors  for  abuse  and  neglect  are  more  prevalent  in  the  American  Indian 
population.  Several  studies  have  examined  the  issue  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  in 
American  Indian  communities. 

As  in  the  general  population,  child  abuse  and  neglect  is  on  the  rise  in  American  Indian 
communities.  Prevalence  rates  of  child  abuse  and  negh'Ct  in  American  Indian 
communities  have  so  far  have  not  been  reported  to  be  higher  than  the  general 
population.  However,  Lujan,  et  al.,  indicated  that»  particularly  for  sexuaS  abuse, 
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considerable  underreporting  of  cases  occurs.  Research  conducted  by  Dr.  Dee  Ann 
DeRoin,  an  Indian  family  practitioner,  studied  child  abuse  reporting  in  Indian 
communities  <as  per  personal  communication  1988).  She  found  that  while  the  overall 
rate  of  child  abusj  reports  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  general  public,  the  rate  of 
convictions  of  Indian  child  abusers  far  exceeded  the  number  of  convictions  of  child 
abusers  in  the  general  public.  These  flndings  suggest  a  problem  of  underreporting 
where  only  the  blaunt  and  more  severe  cases  are  coming  to  light  in  Indian  communities. 

From  two  surveys  conducted  in  the  Albuquerque  and  Phoenix  IHS  Areas,  descriptive 
information  has  been  generated  on  some  of  the  major  family  characteristics  common  to 
households  where  child  abuse  and  neglect  took  place.  Alcoholism  among  family 
members,  (particularly  parents  and  grandparents)  was  a  common  feature  of  households 
where  child  abuse  and  neglect  took  place.  Family  disruption,  as  a  result  of  divorce  or  a 
death  in  the  family  due  to  accidents  or  alcoholism,  was  more  common  among  the 
children  who  were  more  severely  abused  and  neglected  (Lujan,  Piasecki):  Adults  in  the 
household  where  abuse  and  neglect  occurred  were  frequently  victims  of  child  abuse 
themselves  (Lujan).  In  both  studies,  a  combination  of  abuse  and  neglect  was  the  most 
common  diagnosis  for  children  in  the  study  (Lujan,  Piasecki).  Children  experiencing 
both  abuse  and  neglect  were  more  likely  to  abuse  non-alcohol  drugs  and  to  be  poly.drug 
users  than  children  who  only  suffered  from  neglect  (Piasecki). 

MenUl  HcaltJi  -  In  1990,  the  U.S.  Congressional  OTA  published  its  Hndings  and 
recommendatkms  related  to  'Indian  Adolescent  MenUI  Health."  This  report 
represented  information  whicb  led  to  the  enactment  of  PX.  101-630  the  Indian  Health 
Amendments  of  1990,  which  provides  for  a  Comprehensive  Mental  Health  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Program.  The  in-deptb  study  found  that  Indian  adolescents  have  more 
serious  menUl  health  problems  than  other  races  in  the  VJS.  in  the  following  areas: 

developmental  disabilities,  such  as  mental  retardation  and 

learning  disabilities; 

depression; 

suicide; 

anxiety; 

alcohol  and  substance  abuse; 
self-esteem  and  alienation; 
running  away;  and, 
school  drop-out 

The  OTA  report  cited  the  following  stressors  as  suspected  to  be  of  significance  for  the 
;)roportionau  health  and  menUl  health  problems  of  Indian  adolescents: 

recurrent  otitis  media  snd  its  consequences  for  learning 
disabilities  and  psycliosoctal  deficits; 

FAS  and  lU  consequences  for  menus  reUrdation  and  less  severe  forms  of 

developmental  disabilities; 

physical  and  sexual  abuse  and  neglect; 

parental  alcoholism; 

U 
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famitv  disruption;  and, 
poor  school  environments. 

The  study  further  cited  the  lack  of  resources  in  betnt;  able  to  respond  to  mental  health 
needs.  There  are  397,000  Indian  children  and  adolescents  in  the  IHS  services  am'ds.  and 
the  IHS  funds  only  17  mental  health  providers  trained  to  treat  children  and  adolescents. 
This  is  a  ratio  of  one  provider  to  10,000  children. 
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WELLNESS  IN  A  HOLLSTIC  COOTEXT 


In         the  World  Health  OrganiMtUm  developed  a  definition  of  family  which  stated: 
**,..th€  health  of  each  family  member,  interactions  among  famUy  members  and  interactions 
between  family  members  and  the  external  environment.  Many  factors  affect  these 
interactions  which  are  mediated  through  the  ability  of  the  family  to  cope  with  internal  and 
external  stresses  and  to  maintain  cohesion.  Prerequisites  ofheaUhy  interactions  between 
family  members  include  the  possibility  of  active  informed  choice  (not  only  passive  consent), 
empowerment  to  serve  as  agents  for  change  for  other  family  members  and  the  capubthty 
and  resources  to  achieve  healthy  relationships,  including  those  related  to  sexuality  and 
parenting. " 

It  is  likely  that  the  functions  and  influences  of  the  family  on  the  individual  within  that 
ecosystem  are  similar,  to  some  degree,  in  American  Indian  families  when  compared  with 
mainstream  White  American  families.  What  is  of  significant  difference  in  the  American 
Indian  family  as  opposed  to  the  majority  culture  family,  is  the  number  of  participating 
family  members  in  the  system,  their  perceived  roles  and  how  the  individual  member  fits 
in  that  system  (Attneave  1982,  Ho  1987).  Many  external  and  some  internai  factors  have 
interacted  to  impair  the  functional  capacity  of  the  American  Indian  family's  ability  to 
provide  a  protective  buffer  against  environmental  and  internal  stressors. 

SOCIOECONOMIC  STRESS  ANI>  HEALTH  STATUS: 

Certain  demographic  comparisons  made  in  the  1990  IHS  Trends  Data  Book  are 
indicative  of  the  socioeconomic  characters  of  American  Indian  families.  They  are  as 
follows: 


Compared  to  the  U.S.  All  Races,  the  American  Indian  population  is  younger  with  more 
members  per  family  unit  and  one-half  the  per  captU  income.  High  unemployment  and 
large  family  size  may  be  the  factors  of  significant  influence  affecting  this 
disproportionate  picture.  When  American  Indians  are  employed,  their  lower  than 
average  educational  attainment  will  result  in  many  of  them  having  to  take  lower-paying 
positions.  Thus,  the  economic  resources  available  to  the  average  American  Indian 
family  are  considerably  more  limited  than  the  average  White  American  family. 


Median  Age 
Average  Number  of 
per  Family 
Per  Capita  Income 
Median  Family  Irjcome 
%  of  High  School  Grads 
%  of  Coltege  Grads 


American  Indian 
22.6 
4.6 


U.S.A)I  Races 
30.0 
3.8 


$  3.600 
$13,700 
55.4% 


7.4% 


$  7.300 
$19,900 
66.5% 
16.2% 
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Ltvini!  Arrangements: 

American  Indian  adolescents  surveyed  were  less  likely  tu  be  living  with  both  of  their 
biological  parents  when  compared  with  White  Minnesota  ed^escents  (49  percent  vs.  64 
percent);  their  parents  were  more  likely  to  be  divorced  or  separated  when  compared  to 
the  same  group  (34  percent  vs.  22  percent).  Only  45  percent  of  these  American  Indian 
adolescents  lived  in  a  two- parent  household,  and  16  percent  lived  with  neither  parent  for 
one  reason  or  another.  Sixty  percent  of  the  adolescents  surveyed  were  in  the  seventh  to 
ninth  grades  (U  of  M  report). 

Inadequate  Income; 

The  fmancial  stress  produced  by  a  situation  where  a  few  adults  support  a  large  number 
of  dependent  individuals  (young  children,  unemployed  adults,  and  the  elderly)  can  be  an 
important  contributing  factor  to  health  problems  that  arise  in  Amerioin  Indian  families. 

Manson  and  Callaway  illustrated  this  situation  well  in  their  comparative  analysis  using  a 
dependency  index  to  compare  the  VS.  White  population  to  the  American  Indian 
population.  In  this  analysts,  American  Indian  adults  of  working  age  (15-64  years  old) 
living  in  rural  areas  of  the  D.S.  carried  a  particulariy  heavy  burden  of  dependents.  For 
every  two  adults  in  this  age  group,  one  dependent  is  supported  (over  age  64  and  under 
^  age  15).  On  some  reservations  in  the  Southwest,  the  ratio  of  dependents  to  employable 
adults  is  nearly  one  to  one.  This  is  comparable  in  tbeir  estimates  to  some  of  the  poorest 
Third-World  countries. 

Because  less  than  60  percent  of  the  adult  American  Indian  population  is  employed,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  in  some  areas,  one  employed  adult  could  be  supporting  two  other  family 
members  on  the  average.  May  also  condiided  that  high  birth  rates  in  American  Indian 
communities  along  with  the  decline  of  mortality,  is  producing  a  situation  where  Indian 
adults  of  working  age  are  increasingly  being  faced  witfa  a  greater  burden  of  providing 
for  their  dependents. 

Traumatic  Loss; 

Added  to  the  intra-family  stress  of  coping  with  a  larger  number  of  dependents  and 
inadequate  financial  resources  are  tkt  effects  of  sudden  loas  of  family  members  due  to 
trauma-related  death.  Death  rates  for  American  Indrans  exceed  the  VS,  All  Races  rate 
up  through  the  55*64  age  group.  The  highest  death  rate  ratioa  are  lecn  in  the  25-34  age 
group  where  the  Indian  to  U.S.  All  Races  is  1.9.  The  leading  cause  of  death  in  age 
groups  I  to  44  years  old  are  accidents.  Accidental  death  rates  for  Amf  rican  Indians 
exceed  the  U.S.  All  Races  rates  in  age  groups  throughout  the  life  cyde.  Homicide  and 
suicide  as  causes  of  death  in  American  Indians  have  rates  that  exceed  U.S.  All  Races  for 
age  groups  15  to  24  and  25  to  44  years  old.  Though  the  IHS  regional  differences  in 
death  rates  due  to  these  causes  result  in  some  regions  having  lower  rates  for  homicide 
and  suicide  than  the  national  average,  other  regions  have  rates  three  to  four  times  the 
national  rates. 
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The  disruption  of  the  familv  thai  can  occur  wit!,  the  loss  of  a  close  fami!>  member 
creates  sicnificant  stress  on  adolescent  familv  memhers.  The  rer.l  possibility  of 
American  Indian  adolescents  suffering  the  loss  of  a  parent  has  a  serious  impact  on  their 
concern  about  a  parent  dying.  This  was  made  apparent  in  the  American  Indian 
Adolescent  Health  Survey  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  the  U  of  M  and  the  IHb. 

American  Indian  adolescents  reported  more  often  than  Minnesota  White  dolescents  that 
one  or  more  of  their  parenU  was  dead  (12  percent  vs.  3  percem).  This  re„l  possibility  of 
parental  loss  due  to  death  most  likely  had  an  impact  on  how  the  American  Indian 
adolescents  responded  to  another  series  of  questions  covering  their  concerns  and  worries. 
When  these  adolescents  were  asked  about  family  problems  that  worried  or  concerned 
them,  more  than  SO  percent  indicated  having  one  of  their  parents  die  was  a  serious 
concern  Next  to  worries  about  school  performance,  worry  about  the  "potential  death 
of  a  parent  garnered  the.  greatest  percentage  of  -quite  a  bit"  and  "very  much"  responses 
among  those  American  Indian  adolescents  surveyed. 

Chronk  1IH«^^  as  a  Consequence: 

When  age-adjusted  death  rates  for  American  Indians  are  compared  to  U.S.  All  Races 
rates.  American  Indians  suffer  from  not  only  higher  rates  of  accidents,  homicide  and 
suicide,  but  have  a  higher  proportion  of  deaths  due  to  liver  disease,  diabetes, 
tuberculosis,  and  pneumonia/influenza.  These  later  conditions  are  primanly  chronic,  in 
nature.  Like  alcoholism.  Type  n  diabetK  observed  in  American  Indians,  is  believed  to 
have  a  genetic  component  predisposing  an  individual  to  the  condition.  However, 
diabetes  has  mediating  environmcnUl  factors  affecting  its  expression  and  severity, 
similar  to  alcoholism. 

Pine,  in  his  aHide  on  diabetes  and  behavior,  builds  ^strong  case  for  the  role  of  stress  in 
the  production  disproportionately  high  rates  of  diabetes  among  American  Indians. 
Stressful  events  (emotional,  physical  illness,  trauma)  are  well  recognized  precipitators  of 
**diabetlc  crisis**  that  otten  signals  the  on-set  of  overt  diabetes  (Institute  of  Medicine). 
The  role  of  obesity  in  the  on-set  and  perpetuation  of  Type  n  diabetes  is  well  supported 
by  the  research  in  the  literature.  Anxiety  and  stress-induced  overeating  and  its  role  in 
obesity  is  an  avenue  of  continuing  scientific  investigation.  Some  studies  have  linked 
certain  eating  disorders  to  subsUncc  abuse  (prinSirily  alcohol  abuse)  in  first  degree 
relatives  jof  the  sufferer  (Pine).  In  addition,  being  a  vkjim  of  sexual  abuse  may  be 
implicated  as  an  etiological  factor  in  eating  disordered  patients.  Pine  discusses  the 
effects  of  low  socioeconomic  status  on  the  incidence  of  both  <^b««ty  ^"^^  diabetes  and 
provides  some  evidence  that  the  link  between  tow  socioeconomXstatus,  obesity,  and 
diabetes,  might  be  stronger  than  the  one  betweeiv  family  history  i^diabctes. 

According  to  a  1982  Institute  of  Medicine  report,  individuals  develop\oping  strategies  in 
order  to  keep  the  distressing  situation  within  tolerable  limits,  mainuin  §df.esteem, 
preserve  interpersonal  relationships,  meet  requirements  of  new  situationsNmd  prepare 
for  the  future. 
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Sagan  outlines  six  mechanisms  through  which  families  operate  to  support  and  assist 
members  in  coping  with  stress  and  its  negative  impact.  These  mechanisms  are  identified 
as  functions  that  the  family  performs  as:  Da  collector  and  disseminator  of  information 
about  the  world;  2)  a  feedback  guidance  system;  3)  a  source  of  ideoiogv;  4)  a  source  of 
practical  service  and  concrete  aid;  5)  a  haven  for  rest  and  recuperation;  and,  6)  a  source 
and  validator  of  identity.  Sagan  adds  to  this,  the  statement:  "Just  as  families  can  be  a 
source  of  support  and  a  mitigating  factor  for  stressors  and  disease,  they  can  also  create 
tensions  that  exacerbate  disease,  a  fact  often  ignored  by  our  medical  system." 

CULTURE.  ROLES.  FAMILY,  AND  ITS  IMPACT  ON  ADOLESCENT  HEALTH: 

According  to  Attneave  in  1982  and  Ho  in  1987,  traditional  American  Indian  values 
imparted  to  individual  family  members  center  around  the  concepts  of  cotlaterality, 
being-in,  becoming,  right  for  choice,  and  noninterference. 

The  right  of  choice  is  the  right  to  chose  one's  own  actions  and  be  the  kind  of  person  one 
chooses.  Whether  this  is  applied  to  a  child  or  an  adult,  the  consequences  of  one's 
actions,  be  they  positive  or  negative,  are  expected  to  teach  their  own  lessons.  In  today's 
world,  consequences  of  one's  actions  might  not  always  be  apparent  or  may  have  a 
cumulative  effect. 

Non-interference  involves  valuing  and  respecting  oCher  individuaPs  **right  to  be  and  to 
do  their  own  thing.'*  Attneave  comments  on  the  American  Indian  value  of 
noninterference  as  follows:  ^'Perhaps  as  a  reactiop  to  the  highly  manipulative  non- 
Indian  sodal  controls,  perhaps  for  other  less  obvious  reasons,  non-interference  has  been 
idealized  by  many  Indians  to  a  point  of  paralysis  of  all  sodal  assertion  and  control.  This 
is  sometimes  extrapolated  to  apply  to  non-intervention  in  self-destructive  behaviors  as 
well  as  in  those  in  which  intervention  or  correction  are  age  appropriate.'* 

While  these  basic  values  represent  the  ideal  elements  of  Indian  family  systenK,  they  must 
be  viewed  in  light  of  cultural  loss,  poverty,  acculturation^  excessive  mortality  and 
alcoholism  on  any  system.  The  shift  from  bealthy  functioning  family  systens  to 
unhealthy  ^'dysfunctionar  family  mudt  also  be  addressed. 

TlK  Child's  Role  -  Attneave  painU  a  picture  of  a  child's  role  in  the  traditional  American 
Indian  family  as  one  of  an  individual  within  the  family  who  Is  perceived  as  being 
capable  at  an  eariy  age  of  making  impoitant  decisions  about  his  or  her  life.  Given  the 
extended  family  tradition  in  American  Indian  cultures,  the  child  may  receive  discipline 
and  is  Uught  by  numerous  family  members  besides  bis  or  her  biological  parents.  The 
child-parent  relationship  was  less  pressured  and  more  egaliUrian  then  is  observed  in  the 
majority  culture  as  a  result  of  this  arrangement 

Parental  instruction  to  the  child  usually  was  in  the  form  of  observation  and 
participation,  because  a  parent  viewed  herself  as  only  one  of  a  number  of  the  child*s 
teachers  in  the  family.  Thus,  a  child  was  infrequently  told  dircctiy  what  to  do.  Often  he 
was  left  to  his  own  devices  and  decisions.  Attneave  sutes,  "^While  there  are  firmly  set 
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limits  concerning  proper  and  life-threatening  behaviors  involving  others,  the  child  is  still 
free  to  chtKise  when  and  whether  to  engage  in  a  wide  range  of  activities."  Combined 
with  this  traditional  Indian  child-rearing  strategy*  the  impacts  of  alcoholism,  poverty, 
cultural  and  family  loss,  American  Indian  children  are  bound  to  suffer  developmenlally 
from  the  loss  of  healthy  parental  guidance. 

Beth  Attneave  and  Ho  state  that  tbe  parent-child  interaction  within  American  Indian 
families  frequently  is  deflned  by  sex  role.  Thus,  female  members  of  the  family  are 
responsible  for  parenting  the  girls  and  male  adults  are  responsible  for  parenting  the 
boys.  In  fatherless  homes,  this  could  lead  to  sons  being  left  without  parenul  guidance. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  increasing  numbers  of  American  Indian  children  are  growing 
up  in  fragmented,  nuclear  households  with    single  woman  at  its  head,  a  large 
pcrccnuge  are  also  growing  up  outside  of  their  biological  parents'  homes  (Brovn  and 
Shaughnessy  as  cited  in  Ho). 

Sibling  relationships  in  traditional  American  Indian  cultures  can  extend  beyond 
biological  relationships  of  brothers,  sisters,  and  cousins  to  clan  brothers  and  sisters. 
Sibling  relationships  with  biological  or  clan  relatives  could  in  some  tribes  constitute 
important  peer  relationships  for  a  child  that  continue  on  into  adulthood. 

The  Adolescent's  Rde  -  Traditional  American  Indian  adolescents  in  most  tribes  bad 
UngiUe  and  valued  **rites  of  passage'*  to  demarche  their  departure  from  childhood  into 
adulthood.  Puberty  rites  such  as  vision  quests,  naming  ceremonies,  puberty  ceremonies 
for  girls  upon  reaching  menarcbe,  etc,  stilt  play  a  part  in  some  of  the  more  traditional 
tribes.  These  rites  provided  signposts  by  which  American  Indian  youths  could  be  guided 
through  imporunt  transitions  in  their  role  within  the  family  and  community. 

Post  World  War  II  changes  in  tbe  majority  culture  produced  a  distinct  youth 
subculture.  According  to  Gitlin,  the  youth  subcultures  that  evolved  during  the  post-war 
period  responded  initially  to  the  ''consumer  society"  with  the  use  of  drugs  as  a  tool  of 
rebellion  against  authority  and  the  conspicuous  materialism  of  the  times.  The  use  of 
drugs  in  the  White  American  majority  culture  is  distinctly  different  from  other  cultures 
that  use  drugs.  In  American  majority  culture,  drugs  sre  not  sanctioned  and  in  many 
cases,  use  is  illegal.  Whereas,  most  other  cultures  infuse  drug  use  with  religious 
meaning.  Drugs,  in  these  cultures,  are  sanctioned  for  religious  and  ceremonial  purposes. 

Thus,  when  drugs  are  used  for  other  than  religious  reasons,  there  is  likely  a  confusion  of 
values  surrounding  their  use  that  occurs  in  societies  where  traditionally,  they  had  a 
sanctioned  pbice.  This  may  very  well  be  the  case  for  many  American  Indian  cultures. 
Since  adolescence  is  a  physiological  and  psychological  transition  period,  the  loss  of  ''rites 
of  passage"  traditions  in  Indian  communities,  may  leave  a  void  for  adolescents  that 
drugs,  including  alcohol,  can  easily  fill.  Yet,  the  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol  do  not  aid 
adolescents  in  making  the  transitions  from  childhood  to  adulthood  effectively.  The  effect 
of  substance  abuse  leaves  many  adolescents  in  both  majority  and  Indian  cultures 
wandering  in  a  protracted  period  of  youth  without  a  well-defined  role  or  purpose  within 
the  family  or  community. 
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The  Adult's  Role  •  Attneave  indicates  that  the  ''parental**  role  of  biological  parents  is 
often  relieved  by  grandparents.  If  grandparents  are  not  available,  aunts,  uncles  and 
other  adult  relatives  are  frequently  called  upon  to  share  the  responsibility.  Yor^^^  adults 
are  expected  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  family's  economic  welfare. 

Traditional  roles  and  responsibilities  within  the  American  Indian  family  fall  along 
gender  specific  lines.  However,  according  to  a  review  of  the  literature  by  l^Fromboise, 
Heyle,  and  Ozer,  Indian  women  in  many  tribes  had  more  flexibility  in  assuming  gender- 
related  rjles  and  responsibilities  within  the  tribe  and  family.  In  some  tribes,  woman 
could  function  in  a  male  gender  role  and  be  both  accepted  and  respected  by  the  tribe. 
In  many  cases,  women  who  functioned  in  a  male  gender  role  could  not  marry  a  man 
because  she  did  not  perform  the  functions  of  the  female  role  in  tribe.  Yet,  women  who 
took  on  these  cross-gender  roles  often  had  considerable  power  and  standing  because 
their  families  tended  to  be  economically  better  off.  Even  if  an  Indian  woman  did  not 
assume  a  cross-gender  iiole,  many  tribes  are  matriarchal  in  character  and  women 
traditionally  had  a  more  equitable  standing  and  source  of  power  within  the  tribe  and 
family  than  they  do  today. 

As  social  and  economic  change  has  occurred,  it  is  the  observation  of  Attneave  and  Ho 
that  American  Indian  women  have  fared  better  in  adapting  to  those  changes.  This  could 
be  related  to  the  economic  niches  in  which  women  were  more  easily  accepted,  such  as 
service-oriented  jobs,  nursing,  domestic  help,  and  their  previous  traditional  gender- 
specific  roles  in  their  families  and  cultures.  Yet,  as  LaFromboise  and  colleagues  relate: 

"Wirt  m€H*s  increased  participation  in  off-rtservation  employment,  there  was  a  shift  toward 
independent  families.  Some  families  moved  to  the  ota-skirts  of  the  reservation  or  to  border 
towns.  Women  became  more  deptMlent  on  their  husbmnds-<haraeterized  by  Hamamsy 
(1957)  as  often  erratie  and  irrtsponsibU  prtrnders-for  cash  income.  Men,  however,  began 
to  claim  that  their  wage  labor  earnings  belonged  to  them  and  not  to  the  family  group, 
CompUmentary  roles  disintegraud.  Women's  troubles  were  compounded  by  the  erosion  of 
the  extended  family  network  because  they  no  longer  had  extensive  family  help  in  raising 
their  children,'*  * 

INSTmmONS  AFFECriNG  THE  HEALTH  AND  WKf  X.BEING  OF 


The  destruction  of  Indian  culture  and  tradition  was  national  policy  in  the  tI.S.  welt  into 
the  1950s,  The  BIA  and  other  agencies  of  the  government  proscribed  a  number  of 
religious  and  cultural  practices  (Irtter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Department  of  Interior  2/24/23).  Indian  children  were  often  sent  to  boarding  schools, 
White  religious  insUtuUons,  foster  care,  or  adoption  agencies  in  an  efl'ort  to  promote  the 
Indian's  acculturation  into  White  society.  The  Dawes  Act  of  1887  created  economic 
situations  that  forced  Indian  men  and  womei>  into  new  occupational  skill  areas  and 
expecutions  which  had  a  particulaHy  devasUting  impact  on  the  Indian  male  identity. 
The  removal  of  elders  and  parents  to  Tuberculosis  (TB)  saniuriums  for  treatment  from 
the  1930s  into  the  1950s  also  added  to  the  disintegration  of  the  traditional  Indian  family 
roles  because  of  the  prolonged  absence  of  family  members. 
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Then,  as  unemploymenl  on  the  reservation  became  a  problem  after  World  War  IL  the 
BIA  instituted  a  program  of  relocating  heads  of  households  to  urban  areas  through  their 
direct  employment  program.  All  of  these  policies  had  the  clear  intent  of  "acculturating" 
Indians  into  the  dominant  culture,  economy  and  value  system,  and  had  a  negative 
impact  on  the  self-esteem  of  Indian  people. 

LaFromboise,  Heyle,  and  Ozer  discuss  the  findings  of  several  studies  conducted  in  the 
1970's  and  early  i980's  that  attest  to  the  psychological  trauma  and  adjustment  problems 
caused  by  experiences  within  boarding  schools.  Studies  confirmed  that  many  boarding 
schools  were  extremely  regimented  and  girls  were  given  less  classroom  instruction  than 
Indian  boys.  In  some  circumstances,  Indian  girls'  education  was  relegated  to  domestic 
labor  fcr  the  school  and  for  community  homes  and  businesses. 

According  to  Attneave,  it  was  not  uncommon  in  the  eariy  1950%  to  encounter  parents 
who  had  never  experienced  family  life  after  early  school  age.  The  school-taught  models 
of  family  life  were  Victorian  and  inflexible.  Though  many  Indians  raised  in  tbe 
boarding  school  environment  tried  to  follow  the  nuclear  family  model  (perfect  in  every 
way),  the  majority  culture  is  now  finding  itself  in  need  of  evolving  a  more  tolerant  view 
of  family  life.  Some  of  the  disintegration  of  the  traditional  Indian  family  has  been  off- 
set with  the  reversal  of  some  of  the  most  damaging  Federal  policies,  and  with  the 
availability  of  a  growing  number  of  activities  that  are  helping  Indian  families 
reconstitute  traditional  and  informal  community  networks,  develop  parenting  education, 
and  form  support  groups.  Perhaps,  as  Attneave  puts  it,  "^the  Indian  traditional  family 
will  become  a  more  viable  alternative,"  in  the  future  as  the  m^rity  culture  wrestles 
with  the  need  for  greater  tolerance  of  diversity  in  family  life  and  values. 

Institutions  have  increasingly  intervened  in  the  family  system  as  not  only  providers  of 
financial  and  medical  assisUnce,  but  caretakers  of  children  in  an  attempt  to  fulfill  some 
of  the  functions  of  parents.  Vfbtn  individuals  and  families  suffer  crises  that  threaten 
their  health  and  well-being,  formal  and  informal  social  support  networks  within  the 
community  have  shared  tbe  burden  of  responding. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUHMRY 


A  SURVEY  OF  TKE  HEALTH  STATUS  AND  HEALTH  KEEOS  Of 
AMERXCAN  INDIAN  CHILDREN  ATTEMDlNC  FOUR  tOAROiNC  SCHOOLS 


RackirouAd 


This  tcudy  wat  undtrttktn  to  aaatts  tht  httlth  car^,  including 
mtncal  httlth  cart,  of  Aictrican  Indian  childrtn  In  ttJLcctcJ  bc^rdiTut 
schoolt  operated  by  tht  iurttxt  o*  tndltn  Atfaita  <BXA).    I;  w,j« 
conducted  during  March  tod  April  1980  by  SMbert  of  the  Cofcwittee  on 
Indian  Ueelth  of  the  Aiaerieen  Acadeay  of  Ptdlatrlct,  a  group  originally 
constituted  as  advUory  to  Indian  Httlth  Strvict  <XH$),  tnd  consuLcantt 
frooi  tht  Conaittte  on  the  Aaerican  Indian  Child  of  the  Aiotrican 
Acadeny  of  Child  PtychUtry.    Kenbert  of  the  Aaerictn  College  of 
Obstetriciant  tnd  Gynecologists ,  vbo  were  also  IHS  Area  Matfn-aal  and 
Child  Httlth  Offictrs,  vitittd  vith  tttiu  tt  cvo  schools. 

The  survey  ves  underttkto  for  tht  following  rtatons: 

1.  Pediatricitna  (Atttcteeot  1)  and  chUd  psychUtrists 
(AttachBtnt  2  through  4)  htvt  voictd  sptcUl  cooctrn  for  childrtn  who 
sptnd  ituch  of  thtir  tlvt  in  an  Inttitutlontl  atttlng.    Ihtre  is  a 
consensua  among  thtst  proftssiontla  that  the  ftaily  it  tht  best 
tnvirofMtnt  in  vhich  a  child  can  dtvtlop,  tad  the  younger  the  child 
the  more  ittpocttnt  it  it  for  hiM  to  be  vJth  his  ftiiily. 

2.  A  scudy  (Attachn.ent  5)  conducted  in  1973  by  tht  North  American 
Indian  Woven *e  Association  docunenttd  that  boar^ic^  school  students 
have  iMltiplt  probleos  of  b^vlortl»  socitl,  and  tducatlontl  nature, 
and  that  therapeutic  rttourctt  htvt  falltd  to  kttp  pact  vith  tht 
students*  needs. 

Four  boarding  schools  vtr«  stltettd  for  oo-^sitt  visits: 

1.  Interaountain  Intertribal  School  In  Srighaa  City,  Utah, 
because  of  its  aolo  parent  progrttt. 

2.  Toyei  School  In  Canado,  Aritona«  which  had  a  eodel  dortsitorv 
program  fro»  1969  to  1972. 

3.  Stewart  School  in  Stewart.  Nevada,  which  had  a' isodel 
nental  health  prograe  during  1979-19$0. 

4.  Port  Sill  School  in  Uwton,  Oklaho»t.  which  used  cott«ge-typ^ 


Ms.  Laurcne  Hughes  of 
obtained  clearance  for  the 
individuals: 


Atrirr.  staff 
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U.S.  Departfner.t  of  the  Interior  -  Bureau  of  j^ndian  Affairs 

Mr.  Rick  Lavis,  Undersecretary  of  the  Interior 
Or.  S.  Cabe  Paxton,  Jr.,  Acting  Dcpvcy  Director, 
Office  of  Indian  Education  Proj^rate* 

U.S.  Public  Health  Service  -  Indian  Hea)th  Service 

Dr.  Enery  Johnson.  Director 

Dr.  John  Todd,  Director,  Division  of  Prog  rath  Operation* 

Attachnent  6  list*  area  and  local  BIA  and  IHS  administrators 
contacted  to  arrange  for  the  four  site  visits;  Attachment  7  lls-s  team 
neobcrs  vho  conducted  the  visits. 


The  field  draft  RIA  Education  Standards  (Attachment  8),  written  in 
September  1979  by  a  specially  appointed  task  force,  were  the  basis  for 
interview  questionnaires  used  In  the  study  (Attachment  9).  The 
questioonalrts  were  formulated  by  Alice  H.  Cwshing,  M.D..  aiainwn  of 
the  Aaerican  Academy  of  Pediatrics*  Cowtlttee  on  Indian  Health.  Prior 
to  the  site  team  visits,  quwtlotmaires  were  distributed  to  the  four 
school  principals  to  the  school  sUff  could  consider  their  responses 
and  gather  background  material.    Htatm  of  the  site  visit  team 
requested  and  received  packets  containing  pertinent  background  infonoa- 
tlon  about  the  achooKs)  they  would  visit.    The  peckets  contained  such 
d«u  as  student  enrol l«ent,  hones  of  the  students,  iamunltatlon  levels, 
incidence  of  pregnancy,  description*  of  health  and  tiental  health 
programs /services  (including  sources  of  funding  and  funding  levels), 
special  concerns  relative  to  atudent  health  status /needs  (e.g.,  need 
for  more  counselors  or  substance  abuse),  and  available  Information  on 
student  outcomes. 

Oft-sita  interviaws  were  requested  with  the  following  people: 

1.  a  physician  (IHS  or  local)  providing  aervices  to  students; 

2.  the  school  nurae; 

3.  teacher(s>  of  health  education,  family  life  education, 
sex  education; 

4.  a  dorm  counselor; 

b.    a  school  psychologist/counselor; 

6.  coordlnator(A)  of  special  programs  (e.g..  for  children 
with  handicapping  conditions,  for  single  parents); 

7.  coaches; 

5.  students. 


Structure  of  the  Visits 
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The  opportunity  to  obstr/e  onjcing  activities  and  protrams 
(e.g..  the  student  health  c«r.tei»  dotnltoriei,  c«feteri«,  and  sports 
•nd  rtcr««tion«l  programs)  ves  teqv«fred. 

the  followlnt  fonut  v«s  followed  for  these  visits: 

1.  An  initial  aaetitig  of  all  visitors  was  held  with  the  BIA  Area 
director  of  education,  agency  sup«riRttfndent,  principal,  and  key  staff 
to  aake  introductions,  state  and  clarify  expectations  for  the  visit, 
provide  an  orientation  to  the  caapus  aad  overall  acbooJ  nr^-r;.,**,  and 
exprass  Usues  of  concern. 

2.  Te««  aeabara  held  iodividusl  ^nd  group  aaatinga  with  th« 
school  aufl,  which  laated  approxltuccly  1  hour  per  interview. 

3.  T««»  asMbers  mat  gtudenta  for  lunch  in  the  school  cafeteria. 
This  provided  an  iafoniAl  opportunity,  in  «  relaxed  setting,  for 
atudenta  to  ahow  tasa  aeabers  the  campus  and  exchange  information 
ahout  atudent  concama  ralativa  to  health  and  mental  health  ear  vices 
at  the  school . 

4  •    At  the  moat  appropriate  ti«e,  individual  aembera  or  amaXl 
groups  viaited  the  achool  health  center*  che  clinic,  and  any  special 
programa  (e.g.,  alcohol  treacaent  program,  solo  parent  program). 

5.  Teas  mcabara  met  aa.a  aaparete  group  to  compare  and  organite 
their  obaarvations/reeooa'wdatloM.' 

6.  At  an  exit  in-  \ew,  which  included  thoae  preaent  at  the 
initial  meeting,  leader -  ared  the  te*a*a  percept iona  with  school 
staff,  stated  racoanendations,  and  soycurlied  follow-up  ectivities. 


Reports  ware  co»pU«d  by  the  designated  leaders/recorders.  Theee 
raporta  are  appended,  aa  are  comments  by  some  of  the  viaitora.  Cenerel 
obaecvations  and  auggaaci«n«  from  the  interviwa  and  diseuaaions  are: 

1.    GoaXa  of  tl;a  boarding  achool  are  varied  and  mixed.    In  the 
eaall  aample  viaited»  they  ranged  from  the  largely  educetional  one  et 
Toyai  to  the  mora  cottplcK  onaa  at  Str/ert  4nd  Xnteraountein  of  deal- 
ing with  adolescenu  from  varied  backgrounds,  many  with  social  or 
educational  handicapping  conditions.    The  sclo  parent  progrem  et 
Intar»ountain  introduced  another  variable,  the  young.' single  mother 
who  attenda  achool  during  the  day  and  caree  for  e  young  child  in  the 
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an  appropriately,  staffed  And  organlaec;  Vo.irdtrg  school  lystem. 
cood  boarding  Kehool  can  provide,  to  a;p:o?r celv  s«iected  children, 
(a)  Che  basic  need*  ofYdiTQuacc  nutrition.  appropri4te  shelter,  and 
supportins  adult*;  (b)  ^n  dipper tunity  w  ccr.piete  a  kindergarten 
through  twelfth  gi'ade  aduiiatlon;  (c)  th«  benciits  ot  petr  support; 
(d)  a  broadar  unders_tanding  of  the  Ind iai^c ul tjjr e  ^nd  h e r i tagc ;  and 
<«>  special Iztd  progr'atts  ocheivis*  net  av«iilabla  (i.«.*  vocational 
training,  solo  parent  «ducation,  special  toucation,  mental  htalth 
therapy,  and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  programs)  • 

3.    Budgetary  rtstrai"t*hav  reduced  spending  considtrably . 
Eaploytas  loust  be    fuTlough«d"  (plactd  on  a  2-nonth  unpaid  Itavt) 
during  sui»&«X  nonths  to  savt  oonty,  valuable  ptv^gratas  arc  j<opardy, 
adtquttt  funds  ar«  not  ava Habit  for  basic  hoaa  tconoitics  classM,  thtre 
are  Insufflcltnt  dormitory  personnel  at  tver^-  facility,  and  bedtisjt 
tnacks  cannot  b«  provided.    Tht  facilities  art  not  ustd  afflcitntly  in 
the  sjBfter  months,  and  thtrt  Is  no  tiae  for  concerted  inservice  training. 
Boarding  school  budgets  and  the  figure  for  "?«r  pupil  costs"  Are 
difficult  to  understand.    We  were  told  thai  this  results  froa  including 
non- pupil  costs  to  the  numerator.    M  a  result  "per  pupil  costs"  seem 
exorbitant  and  it  is  difficult  tc  undarstano  '^budgecary  restraints 
which  lead  to  enforced  furlough ing  of  pernanent  ctnployees  and  curtailment 
or  discontinuation  of  veiuable  end  special  prograns. 

Abolishing  the  furloughing  policy  for  reost  residence  staff 
would  permit  th«  estebllahin«nt  of  sutmer  prograns  and  provide  a  major 
opportunity  for  intensive  inservice  training  and  evaluation.  The 
current  system  requires  furloughlng  alaoit  all  staff  during  the  summer 
months,  resulting  in  a  high  turnover  of  personnel,  and  individuals  who 
have  .gained  veluable  experience  are  frequently  lost. 

5.    Ihe  boarding  school  students'  needs  ara  one  aspect  of  e  total 
program  for  child  development,  but  one  that  can  be  handled  with  reason- 
able additional  support  of  currently  available  skills  and  knowledge.  A 
total  developmental  program  for  Indian  children  can  be  based  on  the 
concept  of  a  four-level  pyramid.    At  tha  base  is  the  lerge  number  of 
Indlen  children  attending  or  able  to  attend  public  school.    At  the 
second  level  ere  children  currently  in  need  of  either  BIA  or  tr  lb  ally 
operated  day  schools.    The  third  level  consUts  of  15,000  to  20,000 
children  who  need  a  boarding  »chool  system  because  of  their  inability 
to  attend  public  or  other  day  achools  for  social,  paychologlcal,  geo- 
graphic, or  economic  reasons.    A  relatively  small  group  of  children 
constitutes  the  fourth  level— children  cho  require  a  therapeutic, 
residential  education  program* 

tocel  copmunity  proa  rams .  should  bg_jised  fox  the  approximately 
225,000  children  in  the  first  two  levels  of  the  pyramid.    The  estab- 
lishment of  local  programs  requires  intfgration  and  support  of  existing 
local  programs  end  the  development  of  new  programs.    This  type  of 
approach  is  of  long-tena  importance,  b-jt  it  will  require  extensive 
planning,  legislation,  end  funding  r<ver  several  years. 
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IJJ"    ^  "^^^  children.    I^.c  progri»^  most  Ukely  to  be 

co»t  effective  that  can  be  started  qulckl>  xs  ooe  which  viu  bolster 
and  cx;»and  the  existing  enocional  support  system  in  the  boarding 
IZi     V  residential  livia£  arrangements,  their  personnel, 

and  related  mental  health  personnel,  ' 

6.    At  no  -»:^tfe  of  daveloiMtfit,  psychosocial  adjgswent.  or  level 
J«.'';:k!w         ichieve-ent  Is  an  adult-to-child  ratio  of  i:60  adequate  * 

J^iol^rt^^^'r'lITiV"^^  V"*  ^•'^^^  published  staffrpupil 

ratios  of  J!4  and  1:1.4,  the  figures  glvt«  for  dont-contact  .aployns 
<l[\  rlTl.  i?''^l  different;  they  ranged  to  as  high  as  l:ioo  at  I^L^rt 
rLldl^rl^  i;  ^^•••^^^••»       provisions  oade  for  "special"  children  in 
residential  treatment  centers  ov  other  therapeutic  settings,  there  Is 
an  urgent  need  for  all  boarding  school  children  to  interact  vlth 

ir^irs;^ jir  v  "i*"5         ^•p^"  <>"  ^uit  ro 

Toyei  school.  Dr.  Koss  Snyder  cites  a  scientific  basU  for  the 
necessity  of  adult  role  models  in  the  development  of  young  children 
Inequity  must  be  resolved.  '  ^  cniiaren. 

,^...i^i^??.^^^?JL?.^*» child  care  staffing  to  provide  at 

^|^«V-23H^in£^  'lb  i^udiVti-  dSi;f4TdiriHa 

^111  rSnS"'  ^^J:  prof  eirionil  Tor  eveJy  10  reiidence 

bS^iv^r  P*"*!"*  P^**^"*^*  "io*^  change,  in  the 

behavior  and  performance  of  the  15.000  to  20,000  boarding  school 

L'kI^?"-  """'^  ^»  ^*  ^^^^^"^  «l>^ol«  Md  othir  ^Hdenciel 

school  «perlences  Indicate  thee  the  nost  effective  v./to  faJorSlv 

J^f2H-5Ji5i*^^tle^  environment  eJf^S^l- 

•^i^^^nu-^  e  X.rgr?a»Uy  jHtT^ISiTlferVS^Si^^^^         funH  to 
restructure  existing  dorttltorlee  so  there  could  be  some  sense  of  .J? i 
?^"r/^:''*  <;PproxlmeteXy  10  to  »  students  per  gJ^^tTlti.  onHi 
e^u*n51h%\^;:iare\^lJi!^'*  .t^Ints^i^e  In  e^ 

i^JJJr  ^  health  progr«»  need*  to  be  better  ineegreted  IntrthTenttre 
school  program*    Iht  overeXl  goal  of  the  school  should  be  the  -ot!? 
development  of  the  vnole  child.    tolceK-tHn^STr  l^l"!^^^      .  • !!! 
f.l!!,!"  currlculer  >rogre>  a-^Ttl^fis^-tHl^f^ 

^eWed  ao  kU  the  schools-  steH  can  share  tK>  ^tW,f'l!:r.!:  -^  - 
co«ironting  the  Child  end  cen  work  toeether  to  m^c  'h!";^i.  u 
^^J^^^^tor  injepen^ence  aM  ingr^,.^  .^^^Jj^j^^ 
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Table  1.    Student/Sc«f f  Dat« 


School 


Nutnbcr  of  Teacher : 
Scudencs  Ratio 


Staff:Pupll  Cost/Pupll 
R«tSo  in  FY  79 


lnt«rmounUln 
Toyci 
Sca««rt 
ft.  Sill 


S98 

387 
150 


1:  6.3 
UlS 
1:10.5 
I:  7 


1:1.7 
1:4 
I;  3 
1:1.6 


$12,915 
4,83S 
7,761 
U,537 


* 


0«c«  providtd  bv  «chw«/*». 


7.  Dtdloted  fieoplt  wert  obstrvcd  at  all  Itvtls  of  «tiploymtnt 
bAck^round  and  training.    These  p«opl«  obviously  enjoyed  working  with 
the  studentSt  felt  loyalty  toward  the  schools,  and  vere  innovative  And 
enthusiastic  about  what  they  were  dolnj;.    Hovcver.  awny  setMed 
depressed  and  defeated  by  their  inability  to  tneet  their  own  expectations 
and  no  longer  believed  they  could  "deliver"  in  a  boarding  school 
setting. 

8.  There  aust  be  nore  doraitory/hoae  living  personnel,  and  the 
caliber  of  the  training  and  experience  of  residence  hall  staff  should 
be  increased  by  upgrading  their  job  description  equivalent  to  the  next 
higher  civil  service  level.   A  high  caliber  of  residence  hall  staff 
iMSt  be  attracted  to,  retained  in,  and  held  accountable  for  the  «ost 
crucial  job  In  the  boarding  school,  being  surrogate  parents »  which  can 
be  accosplished  by  requiring  a  higher  level  of  training  and  experience 
than  at  preaent.    The  job  of  these  individuals  can  then  be  redefined 
to  broaden  their  supportive  role  for  the  students.    As  surrogate 
parents,  they  nust  be  integrated  into  the  overall  educational  Ail  leu 
of  the  school.    At  all  four  schools,  the  dorwltory /educational  staff, 
conflict  seewed  to  consuae  needless  eitotiooal  energy  and  ^ste  valuable 
opportuniTies  to  enhance  the  ■entai  health  and  educational  level  of  " 
ihe  students .  '  " 


9.    For  serious  nental  health  problMfli  Csuch  as  substance  abuse, 
alcohol  abuse,  acting  out  behaviors,  end  frank  peychopathology),  »ore^ 
sophisticated  menul  health  vorkers  and  protraas  auat  be  made  available 
The  lesson  learned  fron  the  controversy  ever  the  *'Model  Mentaf  He'alti)^ ' 
prograiD  at  Stewart  is  that  the  tern  "mental  health"  inplies  nental 
illness  or  "cratiness/*  which  frightens  the  averege  individual.  **New" 
or  specially  funded  progran?  must  be  Introduced  sensitively  if  they  are 
to  work. 

10*    Students  were  generally  enthus laf tiCi  even  about  disciplinary 
Beasures  that  appeared  to  be  stern.    They  alnost  uniformly  expressed 
the  sentiment  that  discipline  is  necessary  for  everyone  to  benefit 
from  the  school.    They  recognized  the  positive  features  of  their 
schools.    As  at  Intermountaln,  the  students  believed  they  had  bene- 
fitted from  the  reading  program  ard  vcre  dismayed  at  iWrning  it  may 
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be  deleted  ftom  tht  curriculurc  b«cij5p  cf  cc$:.    Except  at  Toy«i, 
students  believed  they  had  «  voice  -r.  op^racing  the  tchool,  particularly 
in  waiters  that  concern  studenc  policy. 

11'    Physical  health,  the  major  reason  for  the  site  vitlta ,  did 
not  appear  to  »e  a  major  problew.    Indian  Health  Service  wployeesl  " 
nurses,  corpstnen,  ana  reterrai  physicians  performed  the  required 
s^irvicea,    On-loc«tion  people  found  their  own  aatiafactory  referral 
patterns  based  on  the  ocareat.  bett-vorkint  *rrange«ent» .  Consent 
for  iMauniaations.  obstetH.c  anti  pediatric  care>  and  transfer  of 
health  <ot&ryA:ion  are  still  problems,    i^e  latter  vas  note4  f!s  a 
specific  problem  at  Fort  Sill.    Concern  about  the  safety  of  athletic 
protrams  vas  expressed  by  the  visitors  At  several  of  the  schools. — 

Health  educstion  is  beint  given  at  the  schools  vUited,  but 
''J*  programs  are  disortanited  and  uncoordinated  in  spite  of  concerned 
efforts  t>eiQg  f^de.    Health  education  programs  should  be  with  in  the 
framework  of  curriculum  planners  in  BlA  and  representativta  from  IHS 
to  coordinate  and  direct. 

Similarly,  the  technical/vocational  programs  at  Intermountaln  and 
Stewart  were  regarded  highly  by  the  students  and  were,  in  fact,  the 
•ajor  reason  given  by  meny  students  for  selecting  these  schools  ovtr 
altemetives.    Cutbacks  in  these  excellent  programs  probably  will 
result  in  lever  student  enrollment. 

U.    School  leadership  vas  iiwonslstect  at  Stewart  and  at.  Toyei, 
where  there  has  not  been^and  in  Is  not  known  when  there  will  be— 
a  permanent  principal.    Fartlculsrly  at  isolated  sites  such  as  Toyal, 
leadership  must  be  senaltlve  to  conflicts  and  stresses  of  the  staff. 
and  a  special  effort  must  be  made  to  conserve  their  mental  health 
a»  well  aa  that  of  the  atudents.  '  

•  changes  to  provide  greater  interaction  between 

>Af  •nd  XHS  staff  vithin  the  schools  are  required  il  ^e  proposals 
given  here  are  to  be  most  effective  in  creatlm  imprevmd  studmnt 
outcome*  and  stability  within  the  school  systam.    Fergonnel  from  two 
indepenient  government  agencies  may  frequently  find  individual  ways 
to  vork  together  effectively  but,  without  appropriate  administrative 
encoursgament  and  support*  a  long-range,  consistent,  effective  Inter- 
tl  i  J^J^i  rsrely  sustained,    the  provUion  of  more  personnel  cannot 
oy  itself  be  relied  on  to  generste  improved  programs.  Strong 
adminxatrative  action  based  on  shared  toals.  objectives,  and  methods 
is  necessary  for  ultimate  success.    The  basis  for  edminlstrative 
decisions  should  be  frequent,  op*n  coew'jr.tcetion  between  the  various 

iLr^i      *   :  admlnlstretive  arrangoaent  for 

operation  of  the  boerding  schools  would  serve  an  mportant  and 
effective  function  is  unkiwn. 

Collection  of  pertinent  information  and  internal  end  external 
evaluetiona  should  be  essential  test: urea  of  the  boer<ilnt  ceWooi  
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progcam.    Ftom  such  Ir.fortnation  it  sN:>'j:'i        possible,  for  c.xanple,  to 
estisuite  the  need  for,  the  components  of,  ^nd  the  slse  of  specialized 
residential  education/ treatment  pvograr.i  and/cr  facilities  for  children 
with  severe  degrees  of  maladjustnen:  or  oer.tc)  Illness.    In  addition, 
the  impact  of  changes  m  prograns,  che  conp3rii;on  of  different 
prograns,  and  the  progress  o(  individual  programs  can  be  assessed 
for  effectiveness,  cost,  and  efficiency. 

there  is  slc;.jLng  slnilarity  of  the  observations  and  ;*ecoipmendat ions 
xr  this  fpoft  to  those  expressed  10  to  12  years  ago,  the  recotwenda- 
tioos  M4e  &y  tne  American  Acadeaty  of  Pediatries*  COMlttee  on  TMiai: 
Uaalch  tP  IHS  In  1968  (Attachaent  )>.  nu^,  the  three  articles  vrltten 
by  Dr.  Kobert  Mrgiun  betveen  1967  snd  1976  (Attachments  2  through  A), 
which  describe  In  detail  the  now  defunct  model  dormitory  program  at 
the  Toyei  School,    "^e  most  urgent  needs  tc  i»prove  the  living  environ- 
ment for  Indian  children  have  been  recognlxed  and  documented  for  some 
time,  but  it  appears,  that  fiw  efforts  have  been  cade  to  inplement  the 
changea  necessary  for  iaprovement .    The  time  to  begin  correcting  the 
deficlenclas  is  MOV! 


Ihe.  following  suntfaarles  are  general  observations  and  recommenda- 
tion* for  cacb^of  the  four  site  visits. 

Intermoutttaln  Intertribal  School 

1.    Mental  health  workers  nend  consultation  and  assistance  in  the 
development  of  a  new,  solvent-abuse  progran  and  an  opportunity  to 
share  their  successes  and  frustrations  vitl:  other  boarding  school 
mental  health  personnel.    Ochei:  school  personnel  need  to  understand 
how  limited  the  mental  health  staff  is  with  regard  to  their  ability  to 
deliver  direct  servicac.    Continued  effort  should  be  made  to  develop 
the  aott  effective,  collaborative  relationships. 

2*  The  counseling  personnel  se«K  overwhelmed  attd  underataff  ed^ 
and  the  school  should  develop  closer  working  rclatlonthipe  vith 
axis  tint  yrograa*  on  the  campus,   txamplea  would  be  improving  the 
relet ioMhip  between  domitory  and  school  personnel  and  iocreseing 
comttunlcatioM  between  mental  health  and  drug  and  alcohol  counseling 
ataffa. 

3.  The  aolo  parent  program  should  be  modified  to  eliminate  the. 
early  separation  of  mother  snd  Infant  during  the  critical  bondini^ 
time,  and  services  should  be  edded  to  rake  this  s  safe  and  salutory 
change . 

4.  frogra»s  that  seen  important  to  the  students  and  outside 
observers,  such  as  renedial  English  ind  vocational  training,  should 
be  mainulned.    If  special  funding  is  required,  it  could  be  justified 
by  the  special  population  served  by  this  school. 
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5.  Doraitorv  perionnel  are  c,r.?iincr.:eJ  cn  ihcir  fine  vcrk, 
and  soo€  rr.«an»  needs  to  b«  focnd  for  ccr-;/r,9d;  In^  then  for  the  furlough 
sysictt  iicposed  on  then.    Perhaps  sone  ysc  Evr  the  Intcrrio^ni»in  School 
could  b€  found  during  the  summei  ronrhs.    Houevtr,  sCudenrs  did  net 
favor  a  l2~inonth  school  program, 

6.  Th«  impressive  and  innovatlvp  p*»*-r  counseling  prograa  in 
alcoholisn  dtstrvcs  furthtr  study  and  perh»p5  expansion.  Obviously 
the  pctsonal  needs  ol  the  pttr  counselors  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  problems  with  alcoholisa  at  the  KchocX  s«ex  serious,  and  novel 
pxograas  deserve  full  study  and  consideration. 

Toyei  School 

1.  Staff  conflict  was  cited  as  a  oajor  problem  by  almost  every 
Interviewee.    Areas  In  which  ataff  conflict  alghc  be  resolved  Include 
ongoing  aeetlttss  arnons  various  staff  ttenbers  focused  on  educational 
and  aaotlonal  needs  of  the  children.    Administrators  must  be  sensitive 
to  staff  conflict  and  capable  of  helpir^  to  resolve  It  even  If  consul- 
tation froa  outside  mental  health  group  counseling  services  is 
necessary. 

2.  Smaller  pupll-dorm  staff  ratios  and  siaall  group-living 
facilities  are  to  be  urged  for  the  healthy  development  of  these 
elementary  school  age  children. 

3.  Vocational  training  options  muse  be  made  available  to  mid- 
school  graduate  who  do  not  wlih  to  or  are  unable  to  continue  on  to 
high  school. 

4.  Health  education  ectlvitie«  should  be  coordinated  artd  devel- 
opttentally  focused.     Fanlly  living-sex  education  progress  should  be 
begun  early,  include  boys  as  well  es  girls,  and  enphasite  child 
development  end  the  speclel  needs  of  your4  children. 

5.  Kavajo  norma  should  be  eatablished  (or  used  if  they  have  been 
ftsubllahed)  for  scoring  results  of  Navajo  children  on  standardized 
tests.    Mavejo*s peaking  teacherw  snd  docn  personnel  who  Interact  with 
children  in  the  ssrly  grades  cen  fecilltate  thdi  transition  to 
Snglish. 

Stevart  School 

1.  More  open  coMHunication  is  needed  between  acadefalc.  dornitory, 
adalnlstretive,  and  support  staffs* 

2.  AdiKlnistratois  must  foster  diacusslon  of  problens  aitong  all 
staff  weabers. 

3.  The  positive  reinforcement  applied  In  the  "adjusttnent 
dormitory*'  should  be  consistent  thcoughout  the  school;  and  standards 
of  discipline  should  be  agreed  to  on  a  schoolvj.de  basis. 
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<».    Tht  tern  *'!Todc:  r.e.-k:^:  l.^.l:*.  ^-.-tt^.-.*"  shculd  be  dropped. 
Instead,  mencai  health  concepLi  .^uyt  *j>  '.-•.^gcat.cd  into  the  overall 
school  program. 

5.  Dormitory  staff  sroul-i  bt  cpgtic'^c  t^y  raisins  salaries  and 
providing  the  staff  *:th  cngcini,  ini-ir'  -.cc  training  rather  than 
invtscins  the  £ur,ds  in  ff.entil  health  "professionals." 

6.  iKprovrjients  need  to  be  etad«  to  provide  more  realistic 
vocational  craiAlng  and  better  college  preparation  for  the  students. 

7*    The  school  should  not  be  abruptly  closed  or  even  termed  a 
''residential  treatment  center." 

Fort  Sill  School 

The  Fort  Sill  School  is  scheduled  for  closure;  therefore,  the 
value  pf  th«»e  ^  icomnendations  is  questionable.    To  try  and  extract 
from  the  Tort  Sill  experience  general icies  about  all  Indian  boarding 
schools  is  probably  unwise  fvOTr.  such  a  1  in: Iced  and  biased  experience. 
However,  some  cowients  are: 

1.  The  issue  of  consent  for  3>edic«l  treatoient  for  boarding  school 
students  is  a  critical  one  vhich  ti«cds       be  considered  by  the  BIA 

and  the  7HS.    This  has  been  an  issue  for  a  long  tUae,  and  action 
needs  to  be  taken. 

2.  A  parental  consent  form  needs  to  be  developed  so  boarding 
schools  have  the  authority  to  conser.:  r:>c  medical  treatment  of  a  non- 
serious  nature,  such  as  ir-nuni  rat  ions,  health  maintenance,  minor  acute 
medical  illness,  and  so  forth. 

3.  If  a  large  percentage  of  the  students  attending  Indian 
boarding  schoola  have  bihavloral  and  emotional  problens,  specific 
programs  to  meet  their  needs  uust  be  developed.    Obviously,  this  would 
require  a  aignlflcant  conftitmcnt  of  a  well  trained  staff,  including 
the  resources  and  expertise  to  dellvtr  »uch  a  program. 

4.  A  continued  commitmeitt  to  the  special  educational  needs  of 
students  la  vital.    However,  :heae  students  need  to  be  identified 
at  a  much  earlier  age  If  programs  are  going  to  have  a  significant 
impact  on  their  educational  dtvelopnent. 

5.  Monies  should  be  a) lotted  £o:  alcohol  and  drug  use  and  abuse 
treatment  pro»-i=^  at  ti.c  Indian  school.!.    Spending  tribal  alcoholism 
money  on  50-year-old,  lonfi-t^m  alcohol Jcs  in  end-stage  Uver  failure 
appears  to  be  of  much  lower  priority  than  working  with  teen-agers  at 
great  risk  for  becomii^  alcoholics. 

6.  A  more  active  health  education  program— vith  special 
attention  paid  to  human  sexuality,  sex  education,  and  contraception- 
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needs  to  be  developed  int  :nf  Icr-r.:         rj.-.  rite        teen-age  pregnane-, 
in  Oklahoma  amonft  lnd:»r  adoJcscerKi   :  .       ice  as  high  as  the  ovcrail 
state  rate. 

A  comprehen»ive  ?hysi-;a:   ar.^  s^';vcr.c logical  evaluation 
docuisenting  the  needs  of  all  ftudtnia  jrfntiiec  to  the  school,  and 
the  development  of  a  physicol  and  r«i.i-:  nt-alth  progran  specif  xcallv 
for  each  student  should  be  required. 

8     Thought  should  be  given  to  developing  a  different  living 
style  for  the  students.    Instead  of  lavg*  dortaitories,  a  nuclear  famijv 
»od€l  With  a  live-in  house  father  and  J.ouse  nether  in  a  cottn* 
setting  ffixght  be  a  wore  valuable  «x^«ri»»nce. 
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BIA  ^  Funded  OIT  ReservatloD  Boardioc  Schools  (ORBS) 


g      Schoo]  NuBC 

Tjrpe 

EmoIUociu 

Avcogc  Oiily 
Aiicnduc* 

AcoedjUtioR 

1        k  Ci«dc 
Levels 

M«y  1992 

,  Oem»«-a  (^12) 

BlA-Opct«ic4 

344  Students 

110  SnidcMS 

93% 

NW  AilociMion 

i  Fltndieau  (9-12) 

B(A-Opctu«4 

604  SnidcMS 

400Sfw4cMS 

92* 

Suie/NaCcnott 

_  Hiveiude  (2-12) 

BlA-Opet»w4 

320  SnidcflU 

219  StudcMS 

92% 

Sute/^<o.Cenatl 

1  S<()uoyah  (9-12) 

211  Students 

196  Sfudcau 

«S% 

Sute/NaCcMjtl 

Shenoin  (9-l2) 

BlA-OpCIMcd 

3M  Studcnu 

242  Swdeau 

90* 

Suie/WcsuAsscic. 

1  Wahpetcfl  (4-S) 

BtA-OpcfM«< 

240  Stud;  MS 

169  Students 

92* 

Siue  Acacdit<4  | 

STUDENT  PROnUES 

o  3  OKI  Of  4  aydws  k  W^mo*  m  fron  sinite-^titM  Immm  kudad  bjr  «  fcnak 

o  loMoflOTikM^Mi  yide  mdem  cuae  lo  WihiKMB  boa  trccMcat  ocaters. 

o  1  ON  of  30  7ik  m4  Ml  iradc  MidaNS  hive  bcM  pUeM  ia  Wmbmi  «)uk  Mcndiaf  WtlkpnoiL 

o  1  out  of  4  wifcMi  OMS    WapctM  with  1  aocUl  «iK-vy;  cukt  w  eoHpUM  tte  «lac«ioMl  luiwunr. 

o  1  out  of  3  MdcM  M  W«h)Ctoa  oaae  &oai  m  caviotaMW  of  «hm  akolKJ  wd  dnip  wtit  abused. 

o  1  out  of  9  mduu  lit  wiKHd/ot  Kfl««t^  t>Mc4  m  mu^  of  id<(ihoM  ca&s,  wul  or  peckacc*  fiOM  Wml 

o       '  9«*oftteboudiHKlM0l^n)Uaiii>Moo«pkwloiimdetudoBM^ 

of  tkc  ^iodnt.  beat  ickoota  do  not  itpott  a  itudeM's  «xi>l  pratAoos  bccMK  of  the  cm  tv^uiivl  to  ootofitetc  a 
socU  SMMUiy  oa  ikt  aMdML 

Rlverrid*  Ttfomd  tlM  d«k  Mdui  praClM  wot  Mialotoui  lo  WihpciOA'i  lUdMl  pcoQcs  with  the  cvoqxion  o(  tho«e  MndCAU 
ooMiat  iiom  vtMaeat  OMriea  m  tein         >"  ^^w^kC  tttaiaeat  (tdUiics  aftv  taietiac  Rivcisidc, 

nii^rtM  rTMtlli 

o         AffHiafaiMely  10%  «f  im^ms  torn  acadaakifly  dcCckat 

o  ApywtaMtly  20%  «f  flMMs  MicadiBf  oouM  do  wcU  acidcmiuUjr  in  tmy  school. 

o         The  Kijoti^  of  — diati  mt  bxm  fuailic*  with  income  wtU  bekw  povtny  level,  iheicfoic.  the  Khool  must  be  tbic 
to  piovide  dotkiap  sad  oilNt  b*iic  iicma  for  these  sntdCMS. 

o  RiBdjcau  ttpctied  thtl  ihty  estiiwie  th«  K«  of  theU  iwdemi  hm  been  ibuied  phyjiciUy.  pivcholoficiUy  oi 

Mtualiy  bcfotc  ihcy  ini«t  at  the  Khoo). 

o  100<>  of  uudcMS  havt  upetimcmed  wiih  ileohol  oc  druii  before  coming  to  the  school 

o  2  out  o[  3  yudcMS  u.  Ftondteau  came  fiom  w  tnviotnmem  of  whtie  alcohol  and  dnjjs  ueie  ibused 
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Sherman  reooficd 

MaAv  o(  the  siutlenn  should  be  coasidcicc!  i5  ti  iisk  students  Soostics  to  support  this  include  the  fact  ih«i  of  ihe  495  students 
enrolled  at  this  school  65 come  from  single  pjteiit  homes  Minv  ue  coun  ordeted  lo  the  schooi.  The  school  has  recoids  ih.i 
indicate  neaiiv  ue  rcfencx}  by  couxts  boi  realue  thu  rrnny  othets  wete  teally  court  oidcicd  but  the  (orrtu  weic  not  submitted 
because  «  was  easier  to  entoll  them  using  normal  proccdutes  The  school  had  191  of  the  3bb  siudcnis  in  iheu  Inienuve 
Residential  Gioup  Piogiam  or  49%  ol  the  students  The  school  has  had  a  total  enrollment  of  454  students  this  school  yeai.  Of 
ihai  total  only  N2  arc  $tj3  in  ihe  school.  This  means  thai  ihey  have  a  leaving  school  per  cent  of  47%  The  tegisuai  indicates 
that  requests  fo:  lecords  for  these  students  have  been  feu  For  many  students  this  is  their  last  chance  for  schooling  h  should 
be  understood  i.Sat  many  students  utU  be  back  next  year 

During  tftis  schooi  ycai  23  students  have  been  expelled  for  serious  vrolations  of  the  school's  code  ol  conduct  ind  19  have  been 
suspended  from  school.  Numerous  others  have  been  withdrau-n  by  parents  of  students  who  expeaed  to  be  expelled  or  suspended 

During  (he  last  school  yea;  wete  756  incidents  of  substance  abuse  on  the  campus.  This  is  a  duplicated  account  and  does  not  mean 
that  there  were  that  many  students.  The  incidents  involve  about  50%  of  the  students. 

rhcre  arc  some  siausttcs  tnat  indicate  some  of  tl-e  behaviors  of  students  that  would  cj(ei(ori^  .hem  as  at  riik. 
Chcm«w«  Rtoorted. 

A  school  wide  survey  placed  the  mental  health  status  of  the  student  population  at  high  risk  with  many  students  coping  with  health 
problems  recognized  as  life  thjcatening,  A  report  revealed  62*^)  of  the  students  suffered  from  e.xtreme  depression;  73%  suffered 
fioro  diinking  problems.  42%  suffered  fiom  drug  piobletQs;  and,  32%  of  the  students  had  sertously  contemplated  suicide. 
Statistics  indicate  80%  of  Qiemawa  students  come  from  families  where  at  least  one  parent  is  known  to  have  a  diinking  or  dnig 
problem,  and  a  rmnimum  of  40%  of  th«  students  themselves  corue  to  Oieroawa  with  a  chemical  dependency.  With  these  facts 
in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  note  that  these  children  of  alcoholics  and  children  who  ire  alcoholics  and  drug  usets  have  some  serious 
problems  that  must  be  dealt  with  before  they  can  begin  to  benefit  fiom  an  educational  program. 


SeouDvah  rrnotttd  the  following  estimated  demographics  for  their  students: 

0  10%  are  placed  at  the  school  by  recommendations  of  DHS  or  Court  Order 

o  85%  qualify  fot  Oupitr  I  pcogiams 

o  75%  are  dormitory  residents 

o  10%  receive  Special  Education  services 

o  95%  may  be  classified  as  at  risk 

o  30%  are  ESL  students 

o  65%  are  bi-tinguil  students 

o  '5%  qualify  for  Intensive  Residential  Guidance 

o  '  90%  qualify  fot  free  Of  reduced  meals 


Status  Quo  SufT 

Wahpcton  $ 

Chefflawa  15 

Riverside  22 

Sherman  '  34 

Ftanlrtau  2S 
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Summary  of  Wl^ov  Findings  on  ORBS  from  Monitoring  and  Evaluation 
Strengths 

o        Despite  the  age  of  some  of  the  buildings,  5  of  the  6  schools  were  well-mainUined: 
Wahpelon  Chemawa 
Flandreau  Sequoyah 
Sherman 

Riverside  was  considered  better  maintained  than  the  average  Bureau  school. 

0        Wahpeton  and  Flandreau  had  commendable  library  programs. 

o        Chemawa  and  Riverside  had  commendable  drug  and  alcohol  prevention  programs. 

o        School  Boards  at  Sherman  and  Sequoyah  were  commendable. 

o        Staff  retention  was  good  at  4  of  6  schools: 

Chemawa  Riverside 
Flandreau  Wahpeton 


Areas  Needing  Improvement 

o       All  6  of  the  schools  needed  ti^  complete  a  comprehensive  needs  assessment. 

0  All  6  of  the  schools  needed  to  update  their  curricula  to  incorporate  findings  of  recent 
research  on  teaching  and  learning  and  to  make  it  relevant  to  the  lives  of  the  students 
by  incorporating  aspects  of  their  culture. 

o       All  6  of  the  schools  needed  to  provide  training  for  all  staff  members  at  the  schools. 

o       4  of  6  schools  had  inadequate  library  programs: 
Sequoyah  Chemawa 
Sherman  Riverside 

o       All  6  of  the  schools  needed  instructional  materials  and/or  equipment. 

o       5  of  ^  schools  did  not  provide  adequate  counseling  services.  Focus  was  on  crisis 
counseling  and  not  preventive  and  needed  therapeutic  counseling  was  not  provided. 
Sherman  provided*  the  best  student  support  services. 

o        4  of  the  6  schools  needed  to  revise  staffing  patterns: 

Sequoyah  Chemawa 

Sherman  Riverside 
o        All  6  of  the  schools  needed  to  work  on  improved  communications  with  parents 

o        All  6  of  the  schools  needed  to  provide  an  improved  climate  by  involving  staff  in 
decision-making. 
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V"  SCHOOt 
Wahpcton 

TEST  TYPE 
CAT 

GRADE 
4 

»^^AU  ttATTERY  IN  Ur.r-^ 

8IA  Avgc39.0 

5 

33.9 

35.1  " 

6 

38.8 

7 

40.3 

8 

35.3 

CAT 

9 

33  1 

8IA  Avg:39.0 

10 

3a.s 

11 

35.1 

12 

36  0 

ScQuoyah 

CAT 

9 

BIA  Avgs39.0 

10 

38.2 

11 

35.9 

12 

39.2 

Shtrman 

CAT 

9 

33.0 

BtA  Avg=39.0 

10 

34.5 

11 

39.2 

12 

34.3 

Chtmawa 

CAT 

9 

35.5 

BtA  AVQ::39.0 

10 

33.2 

11 

38.8 

12 

39.9 

nivtrttda 

CTes-< 

2 

26.5 

BIA  Avg=32.0 

3 

S2.7 

4 

35.4 

S 

41.0 

6 

28  6 

7 

39.1 

8 

29  5 

9 

34  3 

10 

38  4 
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Conclusions 


Much  of  what  needs  to  be  done  to  upgrade  the  off-reservation  boarding  school  programs  is  the 
same  as  at  many  of  our  Bureau-funded  schools.  A  significant  difference,  however,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  students  who  attend  these  schools  often  come  with  social/emotiona:  problems,  and 
having  manv  studcnis  of  this  type  in  one  school  creates  a  great  challenge.  The  ORBS,  as  they 
arc  now,  arc  not  desiened  to  meet  these  special  needs.  These  schools,  especially,  need  a  major 
restr\icturing  and  redesign  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  students  who  are  in  attendance.  At 
present,  they  mainly  strive  to  meet  state  and/or  regional  accreditation  which  docs  not  take  into 
account  students  with  problems  of  the  magnitude  seen  in  off-reservation  boarding  schools. 
Perhaps  thev  shouM  be  redesigned  one  at  a  time,  with  some  piloting  of  innovative  programs. 
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PORTLAND  AREA 
BimEAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS/ 
INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CHILDRENS '  ISSUES 


INITIAL  REPORT 


January  1,  1987 


Scope  of  This  Report  t 


In  the  spring  of  1986  Don  Davis  of  the  Portland  Area  Indian 
Sealth  Service  and  Van  Peters  of  the  Portland  Area  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  held  a  joint  neeting  to  discuss  mutual  concerns 
about  the  health  and  well  being  of  children  and  adolescents  in 
the  Portland  Area.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  initial  meeting,  a 
Joint  Committee  was  formed  to  define  the  scope  of  the  problems 
and  to  report  back  to  both  Directors  to  this  effect. 

After  many  working  drafts  over  months  of  joint  work,  this 
document  is  the  product  of  the  Committee*s  efforts*  Although  the 
original  charge  of  the  Committee  was  centered  upon  the  Chemawa 
Boarding  School,  it  was  clear  to  both  Directors  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  that  issues  identified  for  the  Chemawa 
facility  generally  applied  for  all  of  the  programs  serving  Indian 
children  in  the  Portland  Area.  For  this  reason,  the  charge  to 
the  Committee  was  expanded  to  include  general  concerns  about  the 
mental,  social  and  phycical  health  of  Indian  children  in  the 
Area.  Although  not  exhaustive,  this  report  represents  the 
Committee's  initial  definition  of  .the  problems  as  perceived  in 
rough  order  of  priority. 

Several  points  about  this  report  must  be  emphasised.  First,  the 
report  does  not  contain  plans  for . solving  the  problems 
identified,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  the  report  will 
be  presented  to  each  of  our  agencies  and  one  of  the  results  will 
be  the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee  whose  initial  charge 
will  be  the  formulation  of  action  plans  to  address  the  problems. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  future  committee  will  be  expanded  to 
include  other  parties  from  both  agencies.  Second,  even  as  action 
is  planned  to  address  the  problems  identified  in  this  initial 
report,  some  of  the  needed  action  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Area 
level.  It  is  hoped  that  these  reports  will  be  shared  with  the 
BIA  and  IHS  Headquarters  programs  in  order  that  issues  of  policy 
and  program  priorities  be  studied. 
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Third,  it  must  be  noted  that  many  of  the  problems  identifi^ed  as 
specific  to  Chemawa  are  well  on  their  way  to  being  resolved, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  both  BIA  and  IHS  staff  at  that  facility. 
The  efforts  of  both  agencies  at  Chemawa  to  meet  on  an  ongoing 
basis  around  the  issues  identified  in  this  document  as  well  as 
other  issues  seems  to  have  been  very  effective. 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  problems  identified  for  the 
Portland  Area  are  unlikely  to  be  unique  to  this  Area. 
Certainly  the  problems  of  delivering  adequate  services  to  Indian 
children  and  adolescents  stem  from  a  variety  of  sources.  In 
part,  legal  and  jurisdictional  issues  of  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  Indian  children  among  the  tribes,  states  and  federal 
agencies  have  made  it  possible  for  all  concerned  to  minimize  the 
responsibilities  of  their  own  agencies  in  providing  these 
services.  In  the  states  in  the  Portland  Area,  it  appears  likely 
that  the  states  have  a  responsibility  to  provide  services  to 
Indian  children  that  is  not  »et,  often  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  these  services  are  a  BIA  or  IRS  responsibility.  Likewise, 
the  federal  agencies  involved  have  minimal  funding  to  provide 
needed  services  based,  we  must  assume,  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  money  to  provide  the  services  is  being  allocated  through  the 
states  to  the  tribes  by  the  block  grant  mechanism.  These  Indian 
children,  not  a  highly  vocal  constituency,  have  fallen  through 
the  cracks  in  the  system. 

Another  barrier  to  our  efforts  to  obtain  resources  for  needed 
services  is  the  lack  of  awareness  of  the  epidemiologic  data  about 
the  mental  health  of  Indian  children  and  adolescents. 
Epidemiologic  studies  of  the  mental  health  of  this  group 
consistently  demonstrate  extraordinarily  high  levels  of 
pathology.  Perhaps  because  of  the  numbers  of  children  involved 
across  the  country,  these  studies  are  dismissed  or  ignored. 
On  either  an  Area  or  national  basis,  it  might  again  be  valuable 
to  compile  the  epidemiologic  data  about  Indian  children  and 
adolescents  to  the  end  of  increasing  awareness  nation-wide  about 
this  issue  which  must  surely  be  the  single  greatest  unmet  health 
and  social  need  of  Indian  people. 

To  date,  positive  efforts  have  been  made  to  address  isolated 
portions  of  the  mental,  educational,  social  and  other  health  and 
welfare  problems  of  Indian  children.  The  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Act,  among  others,  attempted  to  address  some  of  these  problems, 
as  has  recent  legislation  targeted  toward  alcohol  und  drug  abuse 
among  Indian  youth.  However,  initiatives  targeted  toward 
portions  of  the  overall  problem,  such  as  the  recent  initiatives 
around  suicide  in  Indian  youth,  cannot  hope  to  be  more  than 
fragmentary.  It  is  our  hope  that  in  the  next  several  years, 
information  can  be  gathered  that  would  permit  the  introduction  of 
legislation  in  Congress  for  an  overall  initiative  to  improve  the 
mental  and  social  health  of  Indian  children  and  adolescents. 
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ISSUES  SPECIFIC  TO  CHEMAWA 


The  following  are  the  topics  that  the  joint  committee  on 
childrens'  issues  at  the  BIA/IHS  Area  level  identified  as 
being  current  and  ongoing  at  Chemawa. 

Although  lengthy,  this  list  represents  a  smaller  group  of 
problems  than  was  first  identified  by  our  joint  efforts.  The 
reason  for  this  abreviated  list  is  that  the  BIA  and  IHS  staff  at 
Ch«mawa  have  begun  to  work  together  on  a  large  number  of  the 
problems.  Because  of  these,  commendable  efforts  the  group  of 
problems  demanding  work  on  the  Area  level  has  been  reduced 
significantly. 

It  is  recognised  that  some  of  the  problems  identified  in  the  list 
for  Chemawa  extend  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  school.  The 
health,  welfare,  and  education  of  Indian  children  is  certainly  a 
problem  in  all  of  Indian  country.  Some  of  the  issues  that  seem 
immediate  at  Chewawa  are,  in  fact  reflections  of  much  larger 
issues  that  concern  us  on  a  national  or  Area  level. 

with  these  considerations  in  mind,  the  following  represents  our 
identification  of  problems  at  the  Chemawa  facility  that  merit  the 
ongoing  attention  of  our  group: 

1.  Designation  of  Chemawa  as  a  School  Health  Facility  by  IRS: 

At  some  point  Indian  Health  Service's  staffing  for  the 
school  health  portion  of  the  Service  Unit  was  lost  or  was 
not  received.  The  Service  Unit  currently  provides  services 
to  all  of  Western  Oregon,  and  no  special  provisions  are  made 
to  provide  health  services  to  the  school  children  and 
adolescents.  There  is  a  need  to  re-examine  this  decision, 
focusing  upon  the  possibility  of  potential  future  staffing 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  other  IHS  facilities  serving 
boarding  schools. 

2.  Hedical  and  Mental  Health  Coverage  for  Students: 

Because  of  the  staffing  difficulties  discussed  above,  a 
number  of  other  health  care  problems  for  the  Chemawa  student 
population  have  arisen. 

Of  these,  the  lack  of  after-hours  infirmary  coverage  by  the 
Indian  Health  Service  is  the  most  keenly  felt  by  dormatory 
and  school  staff.  Since  most  students  are  likely  to  become 
ill  or  to  hsve  mental  health  crises  after  hours  or  on 
weekends,  many  of  the  IHS  services  are  not  available  to  the 
student  population  when  needed  most.  For  example,  even 
though  the  mental  health  staff  member  works  after  hours 
frequently,  full  coversge  would  require  that  this  single 
provider  be  on  call  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
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week.  Likewise,  medical  staff  at  the  current  staffing  level 
work  be  equally  stressed.  The  lack  of  infirmary  services 
and  night  coverage  »«ke  the  Chemawa  facility  unique  among 
boarding  school  health  programs. 

It  was  again  discussed  that  a  first  step  toward  solving 
these  problems  would  be  to  determine  at  what  level  in  the 
organization  and  by  what  criteria  the  staffing  decisions 
about  the  Western  Oregon  Service  Unit  were  made.  If  this 
can  be  determined,  a  new  examination  of  the  staffing 
patterns  for  Cheaiawa  might  be  indicated. 


3.BIA  Staffing  According  to  Student  Needs: 

Some  of  the  current  problems  with  the  health  care  delivery 
system  at  Chemawa  are  caused  by  a  lack  of  recognition  of  the 
special  needs  of  the  school  population  by  the  IHS*  BIA  has 
funded  programs  «t  Chemawa  as  if  they  were  serving  an 
"average"  group  of  students.  In  fact,  availble  data  support 
the  contention  that  many  Chenawa  students  are  high-risk, 
often  very  troubled  young  people.  In  spite  of  this  funding 
for  school  staff,  and  particularly  dorm  counselors,  does  not 
allow  for  the  provision  of  services  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  needed  by  this  group  of  students. 

Qualifications  for  hiring  dormatory  staff  should  be  raised. 
In  addition,  considaration  of  the  kind  of  students  that  now 
attend  the  Chemawa  school  suggests  that  staffing  should  be 
changed  from  a  primarily  educational  facitily  to  a  mental 
health  focused  staffing  pattern  in  terms  of  the  individuals 
hired  as  dormatory  staff. 

4. Student  Selection  Criteria x 

Staffing  is  not  currently  adequate  to  deal  with  troubled 
students,  or  students  likely  to  need  special  or  high- 
intensity  services.  Since  this  is  the  case,  should  these 
.students  be  denied  admission  rather  than  receive  grossly 
' inadequate  services?  It  was  noted  that  the  accuracy  of  data 
from  the  reservations  about  students  was  often  so  poor  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  screen  potential  students  on  the 
basis  of  this  information.  At  the  very  least,  however, 
admission  requirements  for  the  school  should  take  into 
account  the  students*  social  and  behavioral  status  as  well 
as  their  educational  requirements* 


S* Professional  Staffing: 

As  noted  above,  the  current  staffing  of  human  services 
professionals  is  inadequate  to  meet' the  needs  of  the 
students*    Both  IKS  and  BIA  staffing  is  inadequate  to  meet 
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the  needs  of  the  student  population  or  the  national 
standards  of  care  for  child  and  adolescent  care  facilities. 
Medical,  mental  health  and  social  health  staff  are  keenly 
missed.  A  reasonable  level  of  professional  staffing  would 
be  comparable  to  either  state  or  private  facilities. 

The  use  of  the  skills  of  professionals  within  the  system  may 
also  not  be  the  most  efficient  possible.  There  is  a  problem 
of  •triage^  or  assigning  the  child  or  adolescent  to  the 
provider  with  skills  most  appropriate  to  the  problem, 
Dormatory  staff  need  to  be  trained  and  supervised  on  what 
problems  they  can  handle  themselves,  and  which  problems, 
such  as  the  suicidal  student,  need  referral  to  a 
professional  on  an  immediate  basis.  Likewise  the  skills  of 
the  professional  are  not  used  efficiently  if  simple 
counseling"  on  matters  such  as  academic  performance  or 
adjusting  to  dorm  life  are  at  issue,  without  any 
complicating  factors.  An  effective  interagency  triaqe  or 
sorting  system  could  reduce  the  risks  to  the  child  and  the 
misuse  of  professionals'  time. 

In  addition  to  the  staffing  and  triage  issues,  technical 
supervision  (as  opposed  to  administrative  supervision)  is 
needed  by  the  dormatory  staff  in  particular.  Professionals 
are  well  aquainted  with  this  system.  m  providing  this 
technical  supervision,  cases  are  reviewed  and  teaching  takes 
'Ihf^/LAt  professional  and  paraprof essional 

nroJfnw  tw?""  counselors.  An  interagency  mechanism  for 
providing  this  technical  supervision  is  needed,  particularly 

.L^H^.^nSS^r^^^/f'  program  to  conform  to  national 

standards  is  anticipated  in  the  future. 

Vet  another  portion  of  the  interagency  system  of  care  must 
be  provided  by  means  of  agreements  between  the  agencies  and 
departments.  For  example,  protocols  governing  the  care  of 
"r'^wf ""u'  abusing  students,  violence,  and  pregnant 
students  might  be  useful.  ^ 

tv.Jr-*''/?/ A"""^"^??  id«ntified  in  the  Chemawa 

system,  of  these,  the  training  needs  of  the  :ilormatory  staff 
were  among  the  most  critical.  Low  pay  of  these  staff 
rHr^!''*-"Vr'*  ■^•^  minimal  qualifications  for 

theses  staff  are  expected  to 
provide  skilled   -counseling-  for   students.     An  ongoing 
training  program  in  counseling  skills  for  dormitory  staff  is 
■''•^  critical  training  needs  of  the  Chemawa 

6.Continuity  of  Care  and  Informationi 

nM^^^'L}^''  reasons  for  the  difficulty  with  continuity  of 
r/M  f  f  information  at  Chemawa  is  that  people 

in  different    parts   of    the   system    have  different 
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explainations  of  students*  behaviors  based  upon  their  fields 
of  special  expertise.  For  example,  one  staff  member  may 
perceive  a  conduct  problem  in  a  particular  student,  where 
another  sees  a  major  depressive  episode,  and  yet  another 
sees  a  substance  abuse  problem  in  the  same  student.  The  use 
of  joint  staffings  should  help  to  conquer  this  problem,  but 
further  help  for  this  problem  may  be  amenable  only  to  joint 
training  and  educational  activities. 

Each  organisational  unit  in  the  Chemawa  system  cares  for  a 
portion  of  the  child  or  adolescent  according  its  own 
training  and  philosophical  predisposition,  with  little 
sharing  of  information  fro«  all  the  different  sources. 
Because  of  the  limitation  of  resources,  particularly 
technical  resources,  sharing  of  information,  «nd  joint 
planning  for  students  is  vital.  It  is  anticipated  that 
better  sharing  of  information,  and  more  joint  activities 
such  as  joint  staffing  of  high-riak  students  could  greatly 
improve  the  quality  of  care  and  the  quality  of  information 
about  students  in  the  Chemawa  aystem«  The  Chemawa  staff s 
have  already  made  major  strides  in  this  direction,  but  the 
progress  must  be  monitored* 

A  clear  difficulty  that  all  parts  of  the  Chemawa  system 
experience  is  the  referral  of  students  whose  health  and 
mental  health  problems  are  not  known  at  the  time  of 
referral.  Health  programs  and  social  service  agencies  on  a 
number  of  reservations  fail  to  complete  or  send  adequate 
social  summaries,  medical  records,  and  other  vital 
information  about  students  aent  to  Chemawa.  As  a  result, 
the  system  is  not  equipped  to  handle  the  medical  problems, 
major  mental  illness,  and  other  problems  in  the  students, 
nor  have  some  of  the  basic  information  needed  to  work  witn 
the  students  after  they  arrive.  Solutions  to  this  problems 
may  include  working  with  tribal,  IBS  and  BIA  staffs  on  the 
various  rerervetions  from  an  Area  level  to  get  this  needed 
work  done  before  students  are  admitted. 

7«A  Pregnancy  Frogramt 

Bach  year  between  six  and  ten  pregnancies  occur  among 
students.  The  Service  Unit  is  not  funded  to  pay  for  the 
deliveries.  Resources  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  mother  and  child  in  general.  If  the  mother  has 
emotional  and  social  needs  like  others  in  the  student 
population,  even  more  difficulty  is  enountered  in  obtaining 
adequate  services.  Because  of  the  risks  to  the  mother  and 
child  from  trying  to  provide  services  with  inadequate 
resources,  belanced  against  the  right  of  the  woman  to 
receive  an  adequate  education,  legal  problems  are  posed  by 
this  issue.  It  may  require  a  national  interagency  policy 
and  perhaps  a  joint  opinion  by  IBS  and  BIA  legal  staffs. 
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S.Blood  Quantum  and  Ellgibilityx 

The  Indian  Health  Service  is  currently  holding  hearings  on 
an  administrative  regulation  which  would  limit  eligibility 
for  IKS  services  to  one  quarter  or  greater  Indian  blood.  In 
contrast,  eligibility  for  the  boarding  school  has  become 
more  relaxed,  allowing  students  with  less  Indian  blood  than 
this  to  attend  the  school.  If  the  administrative  regulation 
goes  into  effect  as  proposed,  a  number  of  students  would 
become  ineligible  for  services  through  the  IHS.  It  was  felt 
that  this  issue  should  be  raised  at  the  Headquarters  level 
as  a  needed  modification  of  the  proposed  administrative 
regulation. 

9. Drug  and  Alcohol  Program 

It  was  noted  that  there  is  a  need  for  more  alcohol  and  drug 
services  for  the  student  population  than  area  presently  in 
place.  Furthermoref  additional  types  of  alcohol  and  drug 
treatment  services  may  be  needed  to  help  cope  with  thtf 
serious  problem  with  substance  abuse  at  Chemawa.  For 
example^  more  services  provided  on  weekends  would  be 
valuable  In  that  this  appears  to  be  the  time  when .  the 
majority  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  takes  place. 

A  useful  step  In  trying  to  expand  services  for  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  would  be  to  attempt  to  measure  the  scope  of  the 
problem  at  Chemawa.  Until  the  problem  is  measured  in  a 
quantitative  way  it  will  be  difficult  to  gear  the  programs 
up  to  meet  the  need  that  is  widely  reported  on  a  more 
qualitative  basis- 
There  is  a  need  for  the  development  of  a  systematic  and 
reliable  way  to  obtain  residential  and  inpatient  treatment 
for  both  mental  health  and  alcohol  and  drug  problems  of 
students.  In  part,  the  problem  stems  from  the  inability  of 
the  Indian  Bealth  Service  contract  health  system  to  consider 
many  of  these  cases  as  emergencies*  In  part#  the  problem 
stems  from  the  lack  of  nearby  short*term  child  and 
adolescent  facilities  capable  of  handling  these  children  and 
adolescents  capably. 


This  is  the  Initial  list  of  problems  identified  as  appropriate 
for  interagency  work  from  the  Chemawa  Boarding  School.  It  is  not 
a  complete  or  exhaustive  listing,  but  rather  an  elaboration  of 
the  most  significant  and  potentially  workable  problems. 
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AREA  WIDE  PROBLEMS: 


The  following  problems  were  identified  as  Area-wide  issues  that 
should  be  addressed  as  Area-wide  IHS  and  BZA  concerns. 

iLack  of  Planning  for  Indian  Children**  Services: 

In  the  Portland  Area  alone  it  is  estimated  (conservatively) 
from  the  epidemiologic  literature  that  there  are  over  si^x 
thousand  Indian  children  in  need  of  evaluation  and  treatment 
for  serious  mental  and  emotional  problems.  IRS  currently 
has  one  position  in  the  Area,  at  one  Service  Unit,  to  deal 
with  this  problem.  BIA  staffs  with  one  BIA  psychologist  in 
the  Area . have  been  trying  to  address  the  needs  for 
evaluation  and  treatment  planning,  but  one  person  for  the 
Area  does  not  go  far* 

IRS  considers  evaluations  for  emotionally  disturbed  children 
as  a  second-level  Contract  Health  Care  priority.  The 
states,  generally  are  so  understaffed  around  reservation 
communities  that  they  have  few  or  no  services  to  offer  to 
Indian  children,  in  specific. 

Indicators  of  the  mental  health  of  Indian  children  in  the 
Area  are  of  concern.  Rates  of  suicide,  dropout,  adolescent 
. pregnancy,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  other  indicators  of 
adolescent  mental  health  are  all  several  times  the  rate  for 
non-Indians  in  the  Area.  These  problems  are  </enerally 
considered  to  be  representative  of  earlier  and  ongoing 
mental  health  prooblems  of  children  and  adolescents.  By  all 
indices  our  Indian  children  and  adolescents  are  in  deep 
trouble  throughout  the  Area»  and  we  have  not  yet  made  any 
effort  to  address  the  problem. 

Medical  needs  of  the  child  and  adolescent  population  are 
closely  connected  to  the  social  and  mental  health  of  this 
population,  more  so  even  than  adults.  There  is  a  need  to 
develop  secondary  prevention  strategies  for  children  and 
adolescents,  including  screening  tools  and  staffing 
appropriate  to  the  task.  Services  such  as  prenatal  care  for 
adolescents  are  needed  in  a  systematic  and  structured  way. 

With  grossly  inadequate  resources,  the  BIA  is  responsible 
for  providing  services  to  248  handicapped  children  in  the 
Portland  Area,  and  has  just  been  given  responsibility  for 
eighteen  head  start  programs. 

As  it  now  stands  many  children  with  developmental  delays  and 
handicapping  conditions  are  being  missed  untill  very  late  in 
their  development  when  reversal  of  the  conditions  or  helping 
them  cope  with  the  conditions  is  much  more  difficult  than  if 
the  conditions  were  identified  early. 
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There  was  a  need  identified  by  all  for  a  developmental 
screening  process  using  both  BXA  and  IRS  staff  that  could  be 
made  available  to  the  Indian  children  of  the  Portland  Area. 
Areas  that  were  identified  as  needing  to  be  included  include 
speech  and  language,  psychology  and  counseling,  social 
evaluations r  neuropsychological  evaluation,  and  a  physical 
examination  by  a  pediatrician  were  Identified  as  routinely 
needed  developmental  assessment  services.  For  special 
cases r  ENTr  occupational  and  physical  therapy »  optometry  and 
ophthalmology  services,  child  neurology  and  other 
specialized  services  are  needed  frequently. 

As  It  now  standSf  most  Indian  children  do  not  receive  a 
complete  screening  until  at  least  third  grade.  There  is  a 
need  for  a  coordinated  early  developmental  serening  program 
using  personnel  from  both  agencies,  and  contractors. 

Because  of  this  need  It  Is  suggested  that  the  IRS  Area  MCH 
Specialist  be  included  In  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee. 

Beyond  the  need  for  more  staff  dealing  with  chlldrens* 
Issues  from  both  IBS  and  BIA,  there  Is  a  need  for  a  long 
term  strategy  to  address  the  problem  of  Indian  chlldrens* 
mental  and  physical  health  now.  In  an  attempt  to  minimize 
future  Impact  on  the  welfare,  criminal  justice,  alcohol  and 
drug,  and  health  systems  of  just  a  few  years  from  now. 
There  Is  a  need  for  both  an  Area  and  a  national  strategy  to 
deal  with  this  crisis  at  both  the  IBS  and  BIA  levels  for  the 
coming  years.  This  coordinated  approach  must  Include  a 
serious  study  of  the  health  needs  of  children  and 
adolescents,  as  opposed  to  the  impressionistic  means  of 
Identifying  these  needs  that  has  prevailed  In  the  past  and 
has  lead  to  mistaken  planning  assumptions  such  as  the 
assumption  .that  Indian  children  and  adolescents  have  no 
significant  health  problems.  Serious  efforts  to  address 
these  problems  must  Include  active  working  agreements 
between  the  BXA  and  IBS  on  all  possible  levels,  as  well  as 
serious  attempts  to  Identify  resources  needed  to  solve  these 
massive  problems. 

2. Shortage  of  Child  Welfare  Pundlngt 

As  a  result  of  reductions  In  BIA  funding,'  which  was 
admittedly  never  close  to  adequate  to  run  the  programs  It 
was  Intended  to  run,  a  ne%f  crisis  exists  on  a  number  of 
reservations  In  the  Portland  Area.  As  a  result  of  the 
reductions  In  funding,  the  BIA  has  adopted  a  grant  process 
which  has  caused  the  loss  of  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act 
programs  on  some  reservations,  completely.  At  a  time  when 
sexual  abuse  seems  to  be  on  the  rise,  and  we  are  very 
conscious  of  the  mental  health  of  Indian  children,   the  loss 
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of  these  programs  has  had  a  major  negative  impact. 

In  some  cases,  IHS  staff  has  been  asKed  to  picK  up  the  load 
of  cases  left  by  the  loss  of  the  ICWA  programs.  in  other 
cases,  the  IHS  funded  -638"  mental  health  programs  have  been 
directed  to  take  over  these  functions.  This  P^^^ed  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  on  the  IHS  mental  health  system  which 
his  roughly  half  the  appropriate  staff  for  the  adult  cental 
health  loadr  and  is  generally  untrained  xn  child  mental 
health  and  child  custody  evaluations.  funding  has  e^^^ 

been  inadequate  to  provide  training  for 

to  learn  to  do  the  necessary  evaluations,  should  they  be 
required  to  do  so. 

m  »08t  cases  the  states  are  ill  equipped  to  deal  with 
JSdran  children.  There  "^i^Vdr?^^^^ 
foster  homes  for  placement  of  Indian  children,  »<>.  *\»^*» 
tend  increasingly  tend  to  be  using  ^^'"-^"^i^jjl*^* J 
placement  of  Indian  children,  once  "^ai"' J«l  ^rfhSl 
poor  funding  of  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  P'^^'rajs,  tribal 
judges  have  few  alternatives  available  for  on-reservation 
child  placement.  Because  of  the  loads  on  many  of  the  state 
and  county  systems,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  states  and 
counties  Jill  be  able  to  provide  adequate  services  to  the 
reservations  that  now  need  them  more  then  ever. 

Although  some  of  the  Indian  Child  W«lf«re  Act  J^^n^inj  has 
been  restored  recently  to  the  Portland  Area.  The  overall 
funding  remains  inadequate  to  the  task. 

3. Sharing  of  Information  and  Confidentiality! 

There  are  a  number  of  contradictory  issues  related  to 
sharing  of  information  and  confidentiality,    <>«  on* 
medical  and  mental  health  ""»^ 
carefully  in  order  to  maintain  the  confidence  of  children 
and  adolescents  in  their  ability  to  speak  freely  to  health 
professionals  without  fear  that  whatever  they  say  »i9ht  be 
shared  with  someone  who  might  use  this  ^^.2. 
them.    In  addition,  this  information  is  required  by  law  to 
be  limited  to  those  with  a  "need  to  know. 

On  the  other  hand,  mental  health  information  must  be  »hared 
with  non-medical  staff  in  order  to  ^e^p  students  with 
emotional  trouble  or  medical  problems  that-  impact  their 
living  situations  and  school  performance.  In  school, 
psychological  testing  information  is  critical  to  the 
iviluation  of  students,  and  it  i» /^oli/h,  /ben  resources 
are  so  scarce  to  require  duplication  of  effort  for  BIA  to 
have  to  pay  to  duplicate  information  the /the  IHS  may  already 
have.  IHS  mental  health  staff  also*need  educational  data  in 
order  to  perform  an  adequate  assessment. 
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Solutions  to  this  problem  may  lie  with  both  written 
agreements  and  with  joint  interagency  staffings.  The 
interagency  agreements  that  are  now  in  effect  need  to  be 
used  actively  by  both  agencies.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
existing  interagency  agreements,  some  IHS  Service  Units  are 
not  sharing  needed  evaluation  data  with  BIA,  causing  the  BIA 
to  need  to  duplicate  the  same  evaluations  that  were  carried 
out  by  IHS  previously.  Service  Units  need  to  be  reminded  of 
existing  agreements  for  information  sharing,  and  perhaps  new 
agreements  devised.  Training  of  field  staff  in  these 
responsibilities  nay  be  needed. 

4. Chi Id  Abuses 

Both  physical  and  sexual  abuse  of  children  are  becoming  more 
evident  throughout  the  Area,  whether  as  a  result  of 
increased  public  «w«r«nessr  or  as  a  resule  of  actual 
increases  in  these  events.  Tribal  communities  seem 
increasingly  concerned  with  these  problensr  even  as  the 
resources  needed  to  deal  with  them  shrink.. 

Beyond  the  need  for  increased  resourcesr  there  is  a  need  for 
a  jointr  interagency  approach  to  reporting,  treating, 
intervening,  and  dealing  legally  with  these  problems.  It  is 
clear  that  many  federal,  state,  and  tribal  agencies  must  be 
involved  in  arriving  at  a  coordinated  approach  to  this 
problem.  Without  a  coordinated  approach,  the  various 
agencies  tend  to  work  at  cross  purposes,  and  little  is 
accomplished  in  even  the  individual  case. 

Several  inexpensive  approaches  to  this  problem  are 
available.  Tribal  judges  play  a  critical  role  in  this 
process,  and  it  is  critical  that  both  they  and  agency 
administrators  understand  how  a  child  abuse  interventions 
system  works  in  the  1980's.  Training  in  this  subject  could 
be  provided  for  these  officials  at  a  small  cost  in 
comparison  to  the  banefits* 

The  role  of  health  professionals  in  this  system  could  b« 
strengthened  in  several  ways*  One  of  the  most  significant 
barriers  to  an  effective  child  abuse  intervention  is  an 
effective  and  coordinated  reporting  system.  Because  of  the 
complex  jurisdictional  issues  involved  among  the  states  and 
tribes,  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  whom  health  care  providers 
must  report  child  abuse.  A  clear  interagency  agreement 
involving  the  states,  tribes,  BIA,  IRS  and  U.S.  Justice 
Department  would  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  child  abuse 
reporting,  and  thereby  the  intervention  in  this  major 
problem. 

An  interagency  conference,  discussing  very  specific 
requirements  for  all  parts  of  the  intervention  system  could 
be  arranged.     The  U.S.    Department  of  Justice  should 
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certainly  be  included  in  these  efforts. 
5. Residential  Treatment: 

one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  for  both  the  BIA  and  IHS  is 
for  residential  treatment  resources  for  children  and 
adolescents.  These  need  to  include  alcohol  and  <3^«9.  cental 
health,  and  developmentally  delayed  "J^^J?*^-.  Vo^^'^^^f^* 
Of  these  needed  services  are  now  available  for  Indxan 
Children. 

h  first  step  in  helping  to  address  this  f^^^^^^J'^^^^.^l 
undertaking  a  .ajor  needs  assessment  study  for  the  Indian 
Childrens*  population  in  the  Area.  J"  rlll^ 

should  b«-an  identification  of  resources  needed  overall, 
resources  actually  present,  whether  these  ■fi* 
to  be  used,  and  if  not,  why  not*  There  is  •need  in  the 
overall  syste«  of  services  for  Indian  Children  for 
institutional  placement  procedures  « <>^  •^•^"•^^2"  P**f^V;5 
and  the  need  for- interagency  agreements  among  BIA,  IHS  and 
the  states* 

€. Contact  Health  Funding  for  Childrens'  Services: 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  currently  is  obtaining 
contract  health  funding  for  major  ,  and  «^en  life 
threatening  problems  of  Indian  children  •«>olo*""^;- 
Because  few  of  the  IHS  field  staff,  particularly  physicians, 
are  trained  in  child  psychiatry,  few  emotional  or  ••"tal 
problemsof  children  are  recognised  by  the  Service  "nits. 
Bv*n  if  they  are  recognised,  their  seriousness  tends  to  be 
grossly  underestimated  in  the  competitxon  for  contract 
health  service  funds* 

On  a  chronic  Jbasis,  treatable  mental  and  emotional  problems 
of  children  and  adolescents  tend  to  receive  almost  no  CHS 
fundiAO  from  IHS  in  epite  of  their  high  lethality  in  many 
cases*  A  new  mechanism  for  prioritising  these  cases  may 
need  to  be  found* 


This  is  an  initial  working  list  for  the  committee*  It  is 
not  by  any  means  exhaustive,  but  should  provide  a  number  of 
the.  most  critical  issues  on  which  we  can  (>egin  to  work* 

in  order  to  be  realistic,  we  must  realise  that  only  some  of 
the  -solutions  to  these  problems  can  come  from  the  Area 
level,  no  matter  how  innovative  our  approaches  to  these 
problems  may  be*  At  some  point  bringing  these  issues  to  the 
attenti-on  of  our  national  programs  may  be  needed*  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  that  only  legislation  can  remedy  some  of 
these  problems. 
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SUMMIT  CONFERENCE 
ON 

BIA  FUNDED  DORMITORIES 


SPONSORED  BY  THE 

BRANCH  OF  ELEMENTARY  d  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 
OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


APaiL  16  6  17,  1991 

HOLIDAY  INN 
OKLABOMA  CITY  AIRPORT  WEST 
OKLABOHA  CITY,  OK 


inthoooctioii 

A  SuMRlt  Coatmtticm  was  coiiv«n«d  TiMSdmy  Evaalng,  April  16  and 
UMnMday,  April  17,  1991.    Thm  eont%tmncm        to  provide  «  forua  for 
r«sid«ntial  progrui  staff  to  intaract,  axcbaaga  program  idaaa,  and  to 
idantify  critical  coocama  and  davalop  raco—anditiona  for  updating 
raaidaatial  program  aarrlcaa. 

RATIOHAUI 

Tha  atudant  population  in  raaidantial  prograaa  la  draaatically 
changing.    Btudanta  antar  prograaa  aftar  axpariancing  failura  in  othar 
prograaa  that  did  not  aaat  thair  aaada.    Ttiay  bring  with  thaa  a 
aultituda  of  coaplax  problaaa  alaoat  always  aagnif  iad  by  alcohol  and 
aubatanca  aboaa. 

]  PJURTlClPAim 

C146  Participates  attandad  tha  ooofaraaca  raprasanting  aost  of  tha  67 
BIA  fundad  doraitory  oparations.    In  attandanca  wara  school  principala, 
achool  board  aaabara,  aollifyiag  aidas,  aollifying  spacialiata, 
dormitory  aanagars,  and  raaidantial  gaidaaoa  oounsalors. 

L  pnoQMM 

I  Tha  confaranca  participants  vara  dividad  into  ais  aajor  groups  -  achool 
_  board  aaabars,  school  principala,  hoaaliving  aidaa,  boaaliving 

apacialists,  dormitory  aanagars,  and  raaidantial  guidance  couasalors. 
Each  of  tbaaa  groups  wara  than  aub-dividad  into  saallar  work  groups  of 
fiva  to  savan  paopla.    Bach  work  group  mat  and,  through  a  consanaua 
procaaa,  identified  five  priority  iaauaa  or  concama  regarding 
raaidantial  prograaa.    After  approsiaataly  two  houra,  tha  saall  work 
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groups  t#«re  reconvened  into  their  Mjor  group.    E«ch  ma^ox  group  then 
considered  the  priority  issues  of  each  of  their  small  groups  end  then 
through  •  consensus  process  began  consolidating  and  identifying  five 
priority  issues  that  represented  their  major  group. 

After  •pproxi»ately  two  hours,  the  six  •a:Jor  groups  were  convened  into 
one  large  group.    The  large  group  considered  each  of  the  priority 
issues  identified  hy  each  of  the  sajor  groups.    The  large  group  then 
proceeded  to  identify  nine  priority  issues  of  concern.    The  following 
is  a  listing  of  the  concerns  thet  were  identified  by  the  six  Major 
groups  and  the  large  group. 


LAXGC  GKOm  PKIORXTY  COMOOWS 

1.  ^TAFF  TRAIMIKG/DEVELOPMEWT  OF  QPALITY  STAFF: 

Develop  a  coi^reheneive  staff  training  prograa  so  personnel  will  be 
prepared  to  service  our  students  with  tbeir  needs.    The  student 
population  in  our  residential  progress  are  changing  and  our  staff  will 
need  to  change  along  with  tbe«.    Quality  staff  will  be  able  to  provide 
quality  worn.  Sttff  training  and  developMnt  should  be  an  incentive  and 
reguireaent. 

2.  fimPING! 

The  I.8.E.P.  funding  foraula  needs  to  be  revised  so  it  aeets  student 
service  needs  instead  of  basic  enrol^Mnt  criteria.    It  wist  reflect 
the  needs  of  tbe  verious  differences  found  in  residential  program  fro* 
school  to  school.    Funding  vust  be  adjusted  to  tbe  student/staff  ratic 
can  be  at  a  level  where  effective  services  can  be  provided.  Fecility 
renovetioo,  replecesMmt,  end  MiAtenance  funds  need  to  be  eppropriated 
for  the  local  level. 

3.  «iRms/r««>T|iff  MP  ATTItfiCTIHff  QgAi-iyi«P  staff: 

Residential  staff  pey,  especielly  at  tbe  paraprofessionel  level,  need 
to  reflect  tbe  responsibilities  these  staff  persons  essuM.  Staff 
qualifications  need  to  be  revised  and  upgraded  so  tbey  will  be  able  to 
aervica  students  with  cooples  needs.    JOb  satistaction,  security  and 
longevity  is  a  SRUit  to  retein  qualified  and  good  staff. 


A  comprehensive  mission  etetesMat  frosi  tbe  Assistant  Secretary-Indien 
Affairs/Dirsctor-Offics  of  Indian  Education  Progress  nust  be 
developed.    Tbe  stetesent  wist  recognise  and  financially  support  tbe 
vitel  role  of  tbe  ■ollifying  depertaeat  in  aeeting  tbe  local  coswunity 
•dncstion  needs. 

Extended  educetion  progress  sust  be  established  to  ellow  students  to 
develop  decision  saking,  probles  solving,  leisure  and  general  life 
ekills  in  e  aulticulturel  environsent. 
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5.  SCHOOL  BOUKDARIESr 

Current  school  boundaries  at  present  hinders  residential  programs  in 
developing  new  and  Innovative  prograas  to  aeet  student  needs.  It 
contradicts  the  concept  of  local  control. 

Coaipetitlon  aJK>ng  residential  prograas  to  attract  and  service  students 
can  only  bring  better  and  stronger  prograas.    It  will  allow  parents  to 
choose  prograas  that  they  feel  will  be  of  greatest  value  for  their 
chl Idren . 

6.  AKCILLARY  SERVICES! 

A  comprehensive  support  program  in  the  areas  of  mental  health, 
medical /health  care  and  security  must  be  developed  and  implemented. 
Trained  staff  such  as  a  school  nurse,  mental  health  worker  and  security 
personnel  need  to  be  a  part  of  thie  program.    Currently,  residential 
staff  are  expected  to  provide  these  eervices.    They  are  not  able  to 
adequately  provide  these  services. 

7.  EQUAL  STATUS; 

Children  are  unable  to  learn  and  ba  successful  in  echool  if  they  are 
emotionally  and  socially  dysfunctional.    Trained  residential  program 
etaff  can  affect  positive  changee  in  the  livee  of  their  etudente. 
Residential  programs  and  its  eteff  must  be  ef forded  the  eame  reepect 
and  opportunities  as  their  counterparts  are  in  the  academic  program.  A 
etudent*s  mental,  physical,  social,  emotional  and  epi ritual  baing  must 
be  poeitively  supported  for  sucoase. 

6.     STRUCTURED  ACTIVITIES; 

Reeidential  programs  must  offer  its  etudente  poeitive    and  productive 
actlvitiee.    They  ehould  included  but  not  ba  limited  to  life  ekills 
development  activities,  leisure  time  activities  and  service  oriented 
ectivities.    studente  must  aleo  ba  afforded  some  private  time  for 
thmmselves. 

9.     SURSTAMCE  ABUSE  PROGRAMSt 

A  comprmhensive  eubstancm  abuse  program  must  be  part  of  every 
reeidential  program.    It  must  include  prevention  measuree,  policiee« 
eccese  to  treatmiint  and  aftercare.'   It  must  span  all  gradee  and  ages  of 
thm  etudente  in  attendance*    Low  self-esteem  and  dieruptive  behavior 
ere  both  producte  and  eymptoms  of  eubetance  abuse  (direct  or  indirect) 
toMiid  in  many  of  our  etudente.    It  ie  a  disease  and  must  ba  treated  as 
such  for  our  etudente  to  become  a  irtwle  person  egein* 
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PRIORITY  CONCERNS  OF  THE  SIX  MAJOR  CROUPS 
SCHOOL  BOARD  PRIORITY  CONCERNS 

Ti,^TJTlill.ul  :„^«^nt      Also    the  BIVs  --f.^St-^^r"* 
for  adminiBtratlon  and  •upervislon  of  •"""ti"""^ 

?SSu??  2i"co'Siiici!;n"^?25;S;?it?Je'-.inte„a„ce,  «><5  r«.ovatlo„  to 
iSet  the  '••«»  addr....d  by  .tandard.,  progra.  r.quir«ant.,  and 
prioritized  naada. 

7      FiiKDlNG  CRITERIA^    Fvinding  criteria  Bust  be  revised  and  updated  to 
let  It^ent  Service  needlTlnslead  of  enroU-nt  criteria  r.qulre-««ts 
for  allocating  progra«»  fvinds. 

The  current  o.tabll.hed  program  funding  P^?2S?^eed8 
Innovation  t»  Met  the  appropriate  demands  for  aeeting  student  neeas, 
eSSSctallY  wheHhere  exlits  11-lted  enrollment  requiring  div«r»e^ 
l^litlzJd^SS^v^cU*    Th.  li-ited  '""Jina/-  ^"ti^i.??*  *^ 
even  meet  the  basic  ■iniaum  requlre»ants  of  program  ••^il**-^^. 
therefore,  such  program  smrvices  does  not  meet  appropriate 
M^tcSS  AeedeS  ?o  eUdress  «=":in«5'  "^SI^'^S^S""' 

transportation  cost,  increasing  on-going  staff  development  ana 
personnel  for  diverse  speclell«ed  service. 

liexg-^g^pgg^'T^i  'pS?ii?«o-p.:ru?:srsh?rg;£oS^^ 

criteria  that  glva  parent,  cholca  of  school.    Tha  bureau  school  not 
dictate  the  e»tabll»hi»nt  of  non-overlepplng  bounderlee. 

The  reoulatory  requlreiwnte  addressed  in  BIA  guidelines/manuals  on 
SS?«"2S  eSSll2St  criteria  conflicts  the  need  for  non-over  lapping 
boundary  requlrei^nts  and  parents  choice  of  schools,  ^^us, 
contredlctlng  Xocel  control  policy  develop«mts  because  policies  aust 
adhere  to  reguletory  requireMmts. 

A      PROGiiAM  REGtJLATORY  PitnttTPgMEWTt    The  dormitory  program  funding 
lho^S?!5ym5Sf£S^^t5fK;Sf£r;  smgle  di-trlbutlon  to  jeet  all 
program  service  requltem«»ts  based  on 

population  instead  of  eligible  program  enrollment  crlterle. 

The  program  reguletoty  requirements  limits  program  and  resource 
cSSrd"2t"n  irmeetlig  tS.  needs  of  .11  students        thus  promote 
BASIC  dormitory.  Intensive  Residential  Guidance  and 
Exceptional  Education  Program,  to  be  administered  more  independently 
than  integrated  to  serve  to  all  students  who  can  benefit  from  the 
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program.    The  coordinated  resource  of  program  funds  %fOuld  allow  the 
flexibility  needed  to  aeet  the  needs  of  all  students  through 
consolidation  of  funds  to  meeting  the  diverse  needs  of  all  students. 

5.     PERSONNEL  CERTIFICATION      RATIO  ISSUES:     The  MlniMum  basic 
requirements  of  standards  must  be  supported  by  appropriate  allocation 
of  resource  and  additional  funding  must  be  made  available  to  support 
unique  needs  of  each  program. 

The  state  and  bureau  standards  addressing  the  requirements  for 
professional  personnel  qualifications,  certifications,  and 
staff /students  ratio  often  prohibits  the  employment  of  local 
paraprcfessional  who  tMually  can  contribute  and  provide  more 
appropriate  services.    Due  to  limited  funding,  the  program  is 
involvement  to  address  the  priority  funding  of  professional  staff  to 
meet  the  minimum  basic  requirements  of  standards. 


DORMITORY  COUNSELORS  PRIORITY  CONCKRHS 

1.    STAFF  TRAINING;    A  lack  of  professionalism  and  general  low-self 
esteem  seemed  based  on  the  lack  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
perform  their  jobs  for  most  dorm  staff  members.    In-service  training  of 
these  aides,  made  mandatory,  directed  toward  specific  job  descriptions 
will  set  performance  standards.    Being  ablm  to  perform  the  important 
rvj  job  efficiently  can  only  build  self-esteem  and  add  pride  and  a  feeling 
of  professionalism.    Staffers,  proud  of  their  jobs,  can  inspire  pride 
an  self-worth  in  students  by  serving  as  examples  of  positive  people. 

2       ISEF  FUNDING  DOES  NOT  MEET  THE  INDIVIDUAL  MKIDS  OF  THE  STUDENTS  OR 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  present  funding  formula  does  not  factor  in  the  type  of  student  with 
special  needs  nor  does  it  factor  in  ttm  type  of  physical  plant 
j    Involved.    There  exists  a  need  to  monitor  funds  generated  for  special 
I    programs  to  assure  more  efficient  application  of  funds  for  those 

programs.    No  element  of  the  formula  provides  for  special  programs  such 
c   as  summer  activities,  weekend  residency  or  holiday  times  for 
I  dormitories  to  remain,  open.    The  present  fonmila  does  not  identify 
*   homeless  children  ahd  address  their  need  for  etable  residency  through 
,  the  entire  calendar  year. 


3.     COUNSELORS  SHOULD  HAVE  THEIR  TIME  DEglCWATED  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF 
THE  STUDEMTS  FROM  A  CODNgELIMG  POIMT  OF  VIEW. 


I  Some  counselors  are  assigned  task-type  activities  that  are  not  student 
generated  or  student  serving.    Serving  as  chauffeur,  clerk,  errand 

.  person,  or  ewitchboard  operator  take  time  away  from  counseling  or 
personal  contact  with  the  students,  the  primary  reason  for  being 

-  present  in  the  dormitory. 

4.     ATTRACTING  QUALIFIED  STAFFt 

The  image  of  the  dorm  aide  job  may  not  attract  trained  persons. 
Setting  up  a  graduated  pey  scale  that  would  consider  experience. 
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training  and  education  ie  a  possible  approach.    Offering  full  year 
employment  and  the  attending  job  security  is  also  a  P^^^i^^i^^J • 
career  ladder  would  enhance  the  professional  image  and  assure  continued 
se 1 f - i mprovement 

5,     THERE  IS  A  PM.rCY  CLASH  BETWEEN  CRITERIA  FOR  RESIDENCY  AND  THE 
ACTUAL  NEEDS  OF  SOME  STUDENTS. 

Parents  presently  do  not  have  the  choice  of  sending  their  children  to  a 
dormitory  if  they  live  outside  a  boundary,  have  bus  service  or  some 
other  factor-    This  l-iiediately  limits  the  number  of  students  who  can 
be  served.    It  freezes  the  school/dormitory  to  a  number  and  prevents 
growth  and  the  initiation  of  new  programs.    If  allowed  to  •xp*^^ 
services,  competition  could  quickly  jjenerate  more  efforts  toward 
excellence  and  benefit  all  residents. 

DORMITORY  MANAGBRS  PRIORITY  COMCBRKS 

1.  Reduce  student/staff  ratio  -  Funding  for  transportation  -  increase 
in  pay. 

2.  Training 

3.  Need  union  representation  for  Dormitory  Managers. 

4.  Need  qualified  personnel,    revise  quelif Icstlons.    Allow  upgrade 
through  some  ectual  experience. 

5.  Open  door  policy  -  support  from  admlnlstretion/school  board. 


HOMBLIVING  AIDE  PRIORITY  COMODmS 

1.  Trelnlng  and  educmtlon  to  service  the  needs  of  eech  school  as 
requested  toy  steff .   Ulth  the  knowledge  level  of  the  youth  we  ere 
serving,  we  the  dorm  etsff  must  educete  ourselves  to  support  the  needs 
of  the  students  of  today  end  to«>rrow.    Also  to  ensure  compliance  with 
our  changing  job  descriptions. 

Example:  Training  on  eoclel  Issuee 
Trelnlng  on  heelth  Issuee 
Trelnlng  on  developsmtel  lesues 
Trelnlng  on  abuse  lesues 
Trelnlng  on  eseertlve  discipline,  etc. 

2.  More  CD— iinlcetloo  between  edmlnlstretlon*  dorm  stsff,  parents, 
students  with  school  board.    This  le  lor  dorm  staff  to  have  their  Input 
in  the  needs  for  layrovements  In  the  dorm  erea. 

3.  To  creete  e  better  environment  for  students.    To  leem  through: 

e.     Better  plsyground  equipment 

b.      Mors  dlTeeted  rmcreetlon  program 

Thereby  Increeslng  the  progrem  eo  more  students  will  want  to  come  and 
thereby  increasing  our  enrollment. 
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4.  Pay  incrMsss  aaong  dorm  staff. 

A  lot  of  responsibility  with  the  children,  and  are  directly  in  touch 
with  thM  fro«  ti»e  school's  out  till  the  time  school  starts,  and 
studsnts  ars  on  caapus  ysar  around  sxcept  for  sujuier  Months. 

Consistent  salaries  with  other  residential  facilities.  I.e.,  Janitors, 
■aintsnance,  food  services,  etc. 

Incrsass  in  pay  will  increase  staff  education,  so  they  will  have  sxtra 
funds  to  school  on  their  ovm. 

5.  Sscurity: 

a.  On  school  caapus  for  safety  and  protection  of  the  studants,  staff 
and  facllltlas. 

b.  To  curtail  substanca  abuse /babavlor. 
PRINCIPAL  PRIORITY  CONCXRNS 

1.  Mission  statawmt  froa  the  Assistant  Sacratary  -  Indian 
Affairs/Dlractor,  OIEP  which  recognizes  and  financially  supports  the 
vital  role  of  the  ■ollifylng  departaent  in  aeetlng  the  local  coMunlty 
educetlon  needs. 

Extended  education  program  aust  be  established  to  allow  students  to 

■aking,probIea  solving,  leisure  and  general  life 
Skills  m  a  aulticultural  envlronaent  -  based  on  the  Mission  stateaent. 

2.  Coaaunlty  wide  training  to  eapower  the  dora  coMninlty  to  be 
co-equal  with  the  acadealc  steff . 

3.  Facilities  aust  be  built  and  aalntalnsd  with  3500  funds  under 
education's  control  to  allow  the  stutfiints  and  school  to  aeet  their 
alsslon  stateaent.    This  includes  the  total  school  proaraa.  i.e. 
grounds  and  buildings.  *'  ^  * 

4.  Update  the  ISBP  foraula  to  address  non* funded  students,  to  increase 
salary  to  reflect  laproved  quallf icetlons,  and  to  aeet  the  school *s 
alsslon  stateaent. 

5.  BXA  should  recognise  local  control  over  tribal  issues  with  least 
eaount  of  authoritative  control. 

ROMKLIVIVG  8PICIALIST  PRIORITY  CONCIRIIS 

I.    Quality  Staff 

Career  Ladders 
incentives 

Training 

Inforaal  «  on  the  job 
Poraal  -  outside  resources 
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2.  Stud«nt/Etaff  ratio 

Flexible  and  adjusted  to  local  school  needs 

3.  Ancillary  services  (community  agencies,  school  n 
health,  ate.) 

4.  Facilities 


5.    Clarification  of  mission  statement,  roles,  and  responsibiliti< 


Revaluate  with  users'  involvement 


To  meet  the  needs  of  changing  population 


policies/procedures 
concentrate  on  residential  programs. 
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,U  .tady  of  .tu..nt  .nr.U-nt  r.t.>,t..n  P««r«.   in  of f-r.«rvacio«  ba.ra...» 

.h«U  <0«S)  i.  d.dic...d  «  th.  -.«ry  oi  ~r  trUod  .nd  c.lU.»u..  Cha.i..  E.  J...... 

!v«.id.  tndUn  school.  An.d.rk..  CUho...  Hr.  Jo.«.  .n  ordinal  ORBS  .tudy 
».«.  I..a  .  .-...l  l.«rt  .tt.ck  on  r.tru.ry  IMS-  -r.  June*  w«  .  irxcuuly  ...u  ear- 
Udivi*..l.  Who  .U.y.  h.d  th.  h«t  incre.t  of  .tud«t.  .t  l.«rt.  rn*  lo..  ot  Hr. 
,«..'  .«p«i.nc.  .nd  axpcrti...  r..uUia.  tr-  «  y«r.  wich  th.  »«r.<.u  of  Ud.a.. 
ee.ir..  h..  b..n  f.U.  -r.  .11  .f  hU  .c,u.int.n«.  and  frUnd..  h.  -..  .no  wUi  b.  .1- 
ectiotuitcly  "Cnarlic". 
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1 1 


.Introduct  ion 

ring  the  1937-8S  school  year,  Bureau.  o£  Indian  A£C;iArs'  School  Adminiscriitors  mid  oi- 
ci«l»  tro«  Che  National  Federation  ot  F«derai  Employee*  tNFFli)  jointly  conducted  « 
udy  of  cnrollMcnt  and  retention  pattern*  at  six  oCt-re»ervotioii  boarding  school*  opci- 
ed  by  the  8ureau.    The  six  .<ichool»  are  listed  in  Table  I. 


TA5LE  I 

O£t-Kcservstion  Uosrding  Schools,  Locstion  snd  Service  Levels 


SCHOOLS 


SERVICES 


Indian  Scliool 
Isndrcsu  Indisn  School 
loenix  Indian  School 
ivcrsidc  Indisn  School 
lensan  Indisn  School 
ihpeton  Indian  School 


Sslaa,  Or«son 
Flsndrcsu,  SM«th  Dskots 
Phoenix,  Aritona 
Anadarko,  Oklahoma 
Rivers  Ida,  California 
Uahpeton,  North  Dakota 


Gradca  9-12 
Gradaa  9-12 
c;radca  9-12 
Gradea  2-12 
Grauca  9-12 
Gradaa  A-8 


ich  off-reaervation  boarding  school  (ORIS)  hss  sn  attendance  area  CrOM  which  aUgtutc 
tdUn  atudanta  wy  spply  for  adaiaaion.  Each  ORBS  providea  a  baaic  education  program 
nU  doraitory  living  arrangcMnta  on  cavpua.  Kaalth  a«d  Mdical  acrvicca  arc  provided 
©  the  acudanta  through  Indian  Health  Service  clinica  and/or  hoapitala  either  on  or 
sarby  each  caapua.  Tlie  acadcaic  prograa  of  tared  by  Flandreau,  Plioentx,  Rivera  we  anu 
.  thpeton  ia  accredited  by  £he  North  Central  Aaaociation  ot  Schoola  and  Collcgea.  The 
eotvam  offered  at  Shcraan  la  accredited  by  the  Ueatern  Aasoc iat ion ytfbv Schoola  u\Mi  Col- 
s«ca.    CheMva*a  program  ia  accredited  by  the  Norttwcat  Aaaociatioi/ of  JSchoola  and  Col- 

'«"•  ■      '   >f-  

Background  and  Naed  for  the  Study  ' 
:  ia  generally  acknowledged  that  atudents  enroll  at  ORBS  for  either  acadeaic  or  aociul 
laaons.  This  means  thst  the  student's  academic  or  aocial  developmental  needs,  lot 
tatcvcr  reasons,  cannot  be  met  in  the  atudent's  home  community.  In  recent  years, 
irioua  reporta  Usvc  cxsnined  the  overall  student  holding  power  of  selected  ORBS.  Al- 
lough  these  reports  hsvc  cixsmincd  oversll  enrollment  pstterns  of  selected  ORBS,  no 
:udy  has  specifically  identified  why  atudents  leave  an  ORBS  during  the  achVol  y^ar  or 
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u»c   shsractcristics  which   diVCcrcntisccJ   cUctc    students    trom  ttiosc   ch^c    rctu^in  ;ii 
>oi« 

I  i.nc  Acccvngs  bccyccn  cnc  BIA  ounsgcncnC  snu  tac  Nb*P£  in  W8V,   iC  was  ««rtfeu  ciui  on 

i-d«pth  scudy  of  chc  ORBS  scudcnc  cnrollMitc   and  rctcncion  osccerns   t'oi'    Clic  I987'8tf 

:  sol  year  vould  help  both  Mnsgcacnc  and  uaiuii  otticitls  in  lucntityinu  sLr;«L««i«os  cu 

•prove  chc  holding  power  of  chc  OltS. 

i    purposes  of  chc  study  were  to: 

lo  Identify  studeet  eorollnent  end  retention  patterns  fur  the  QMS  ov^r  the 
Isst  three  years,  with  a  detailed  exeiiinstion  of  these  student  pstterns 
for  the  t9t7-M  school  yeir. 

2«  Identify  how  students  tf.nd  to  view  their  school/hOMC  environweacs  as  c(i«y 
arrive  at  the  achool* 

3*  Identify  hov  the  perr^ptiosa  and  cliaracteristica  ot  those  atudeuts  who  are 
dropped  fro«  the  acbool'a  enrol IsMnt  differ  fro*  the  percept ioua  of  thoa« 
atudent*  ^to  iMain  io  the  achool  on  aelected  ite«a  ot  the  achool/hoaie  eir> 
vircdMenta. 

4«  Itentify  the  percept ione  of  those  students  who  ere  drupped  tiro*  the 
school's  enrollMot  on  such  Mtters  aa  vhy  they  are  leaving  achool,  their 
future  plana  tor  attending  another  acuoot,  tiie  achool  and  their  (loae  <:n- 
vir^'HMMikt. 

S«  (dentt^y  hov  tiie  p«rceptiona  of  thoae  atudenta  who  leave  aciiool  ekrly 
change  ON.*«r  tlie  tiM  of  their  etay  on  aelected  iteiaa* 

6*      Kecoawend    poaaible    changee    to   OfttS    program/ procedurea    to    iceep  aiore 
j  atudcata  io  school  and  thua*  iiaprove  the  OKiS  retention  rate. 

■  Hethodology  end  InetniMutation 

Ilor  to  the  1987-M  achool  year,  MMgMtnt  aad  unioa  repreaentativea  froei  the  aix  ORgS 
c  in  Denver,  Colorado,  to  ««t  the  par«Mtera  of  the  atudy.  A  total  ot  tiiree  inatru- 
«rnca  vert  developed.  The  Student  Eotry  Queationnaire  (SENQ)  wae  developed  for  adniui* 
•Lretion  to  each  student  who  enrolled  in  the  aix  echoola.  tlie  Studeot  Exit  (^leatiun* 
naire  (SCXQ)  waa  developed  to  he  given  to  eaeh  atudent  who  wa a  dropped  froM  the  achool  *a 
c^'ollnent  during  the  achool  year.  A  third  for«,  the  Student  Intprsation  Sueet  KSIS) 
waa  developed  to  provide  epecific  adiainiatrative  data  on  each  atudent.  The  SGNQ  ano 
£  XQ  were  adaiiniatered  to  each  atudent,  the  !»t$  was  cuMpleted  by  each  sciiooi's  at^lt. 

Analyais  ot  Data  Findings 
tlie  report  analyzea  the  reauUa  ot  the  adaiiniatration  ot  the  Stuuent  Biitvy  yueac  luiiua  4t*< 
"^CNQ),  the  Student  Infor«ation  Sheet  (StSJ  and  the  Student  Exit  Queationnaire  (SeXQ)  tu 
le  applicable  atudenta  during  the  I9t7-t6  achoul  yaer.    tha  rekutta  aiiu   t4ndiiit;s  ure 
aiiKnActiona  according  to  eaeh  Mjor  purpoae  for  tha  atudy.  ' 
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Ucscnptivc  StJt»nieoC  o\   Individual  t>choo\s 
Citemava  indun  bchool 

ChCmava  I  noun  scnool  is  the  oldest  cooCLuuously  operated  ot  t-reteivat  l«o  owurj&u^ 
school  in  the  United  States.  Tne  Bureau  ot  Indian  Atitirs  operates  tiiii  ichoul  ac^i"  lo- 
cation north  ot  Saleii,  Oregon.  The  rather  new  tacility  inclucie*  a  cuM^^ex  oi  dwim&Lor- 
iei  built  to  house  i*bO  itudents.    Academe  and  recreational  Cacilitiev  art:  cieKi^iieci  toe 


600  indiyiilUAiA'   *  j 

A  divarat  atudent  population  co«i«a  to  ChtMva  througn  over  thirty  itiA  Agcncxei  trow  | 

IMrHy  tl!t_jtotei.     In  a  given  year^ver^ixty  trtbet  »re  repreaented  m  the  four  liign  j 

fchool  claifCf.    Tlie  retention  rate  haa_ hovered  around  5oX  in  r«canc  yeara.  j 

For  Che  laat  three  yeara  the  achool  budget  haa  ranged  between  $2.5  Mt.lliotranu  l»J.O  Mii~| 

lion.    Thia  budget  aervaa  a  population  over  AOZ  ot  whov  liv«  with  i ingle  paretics  andj 

over   SOX   of   who»  co«e    tro*  a   houaehold   with    Icaa   that   <tOtOO0    in    annual    incoiM.  \ 

— c  *■  —  ' 

Studenta  arg  utuatly  ■  year  or  mot*  older  Chan  their  public  achool  counterparci  and  both  I 

boya  and  girla  conaider  ^oaT-  *^^rt^T;\^  akilla  Co  be  a  pri—ry  peraonal  problew. 


Flandrcau  Indian  School 
Flandreau  Inuian  School  haa  b«sn  a  continuoualy  operated  governawnt  achool  tor  litdiati 
itudanCi  aincc  IS77.  IC  opened  originally  aa  a  day  achoot  unci  I  1893  a^Ccr  Coiigrcaa  op- 
propriaCcd  $72»000  for  cha  conacrucCiao  of  Che  firaC  tbraa  buildinga  tor  Che  boarding 
faciliCy.  Ac  chaC  ciMC  ic  waa  operacad  fro*  gradaa  on*  clirough  aiglic.  AudiCiutial 
gradca  vara  added  uncil  Che  cvalfch  grade  waa  coMptcCad  in  1929.  Gradually,  chrough  the 
yeara,  the  lower  gradea  vhare  ellMinaCed  wich  otily  four  grades  oc  high  achooi  letc  coUay. 
The  achool  ia  loceced  one*  mile  aorch  of  cite  Cown  of  Flendreau,  SouCh  UakoCe.  The  pre- 
aenc  ^ormicoriea,  gyanaaiua,  eudiCoriuM  end  ecedeait  builaing  were  openeu  in  1V63*  The 
encire  achool  cosflex  vea  builc  Co  accoModace  e  diverae  aCudenc  body  oc  approximaCely 
600  acudenca.  The  MjoriCy  of  Cheae  eCudenCa  com  fro«  26  differeac  cribea  locaced  ii\ 
tiine  (9)  acacea.  A  vide  veriecy  of  acede«ic  anu  aocial  eccivxciee  are  provided  cu  tacec 
Che  aCudenCa*  needa  and  fill  cheir  leiaure  houra. 

Flandreau  Indian  School  conaidera  icaelf  rich  in  Credicional  hiacory  aa  che  inacxcuciou 
haa  aerved  che  educacional  needa  of  many  gciiereciona  of  che  aane  famliea. 

fhoenix  Indian  School 

Phoenix  Indian  Hi^h  School  opened  ici  doora  in  the  Call  ot  IdVl  on  tiie  corner  ot  vnuL  i^ 
nov  Central  Avenue  and  Indian  School  Koad  in  Phoenix,  Arixonu.  Urigiti^'ily  there  were 
itven  buidiiigi  and  about  69  atudenta.    since  then  the  ichoot  haa  concinueu  co  grww  anu 
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.^rve  Indian  scudencs  fro*  at  mtny  as  27  tribes.    Ovci'  cUe  years,  the  curriculum,  voca- 
rional  arcs  «nd  extra  curricniar  offerings  (iavc  changed,   iwproved  and  increnseJ  until, 
1  I960,  it  becjMC  Cully  accredited  through  the  North  CenLr«l  Assoc ijit ion  of  Schools  and 
Colleges* 

n  t4S2  m\\  eleacntsry  grades  verc  di,'opf»ed  «nu  the  school  bec3»e  strictly  a  high  school 
covering  grades  9-12.    tt  reached  ita  zenith  of  enrol  lacnt  in  1967  vith  over  1,100  acu- 
enta  enrolled. 

tivaraida  Indian  School 
..i'/eraida  Indian  School,  a^nod  in  lg7l,  ia  o«a  of  Cha  oldaat  continuoualy  active  board- 
ing achoola  operated  by  ch«  turastt  of  Indian  Affairs.    TIte  achool  ia  located  one  siile 

)rth  of  Anadarfco,  OklahoM,  a  tovn  of  aMroxiaatcly  6,300  people.  Kiveraide  ia  funded 
and  ataffad  to  provide  educational  opportunitiaa  for  eligible  Indian  atud<cnta  in  the 
.^ataa  of  C«liforai«t  Ariawui,  Nov  Naxico.  Florida.  Oklahoata.  Texaa  and  Kanaaa. 
EnrollMitt  aC  the  achool  iacludea  atudaata  vith  at  tenat  SO  diftarent  tribnl  aCl'ilia- 

iona. 

tha  achool  eonaiata  of  gradaa  2-12  vith  a  Mxiousi  capacity  of  37)  atudcnta.  kiveraide 
I   accredited    by    the   Oklaho—    State    OepertMiiC    ef   Kducatioa    and    Horth  Central 
Aaaocietioa  of  Secondary  Scheela.    the  tivaraida  Indian  School  toerd  anci  atatf  funulate 
-'shool  peliciaa  vtiieli  reflect  Cbe  CMateae  and  traditiona  of  the  Indian  atudant  body* 

^  Slieraan  tndien  High  School 

I  laraan  tndien  High  School  vaa  originally  eatabliahed  ia  Ferris.  California,  iu  IMV  tor 
Catifomin  lndi«na.  tn  1901.  it  ««a  awved  Co  ita  praaewt  location  iti  tne  Arlington  «rea 
I  :  tivaraide.  Cellfemiat  eriginal  l«0  ecraa  liaa  been  vhittled  dovn  to  g?  acrea 

five  aiilea  frm  Civic  Center,  the  awtropolitan  arena  of  Loa  Angeiee  ana  Orange 
J  mnciaa  ere  3S*40  ainetea  aiMy  and  afford  tHe  atudeeta  gradvatiag  from  Sheraan  a  vide 
choice  In  aalacciena  ef  jeb  appartnnitiea* 

'  :udanta  era  dravn  prinerily  frea  Che  Sou thvea tern  region  ot  the  United  State a  but  r«- 
«.:ncly  nore  atvdenca  fro«  cha  inner  cicy  area  of  Loa  Angalea  have  bean  MeCing  Che  cri- 
''^ria  for  adaiaaion  Co  SharsMn^  Thia  cauaaa  a  diveraity  ot  aCudenCs  including  butlt  on- 
•aervacion  and  of f-*reaarvaCion  vick  a  population  of  33  tribaa  and  tribal  btanda  aelcing 
inCo  Cha  tlA  School  SyaCen. 
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*  Ualtpecon  Indian  School 


vovisions  for  che  escablishineitc  of  Llie  Ualipecoii  Doaruiiig  School  wvre  muoe  uy  CongicSs 
arly  in  190A.  The  bill  provideo  for  nn  Indian  Agricultural  School,  che  purchase  ot  a 
uicable  sice  and  cne  necessary  farming  land  ac  or  near  Uuhpetou,  Norch  UakoC«]. 
c  was  noc  unci  I  February  6,  1908 »  Chsc  the  school  openeo.  By  June,  of  Chac  year,  tf2 
cudcnts  had  enrolled.  EnrollMent  records  grew  each  year  until  now  ic  tius  wui'C  cii«t  100 
tudcots.  The  school  was  originsly.  sstsblishcd  for  students  in  grades  one  through  nins; 
owcvcr,  codsy,  the  school  covers  only  trades  tour  throufn  aiyht. 

a  1947,  ths  sgricultursl  schedule  for  students  was  chsnged  co  fun**ti*t  ac4iac«iic  train* 
H  and  has  been  a  continuing  prograM  anphasisint  tha  acsda«ic  work.  '(it«  nu«b«i:  u£  scu** 
tnts  wi(o  hava  contimisd  on  to  high  school,  collaga  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
sarning  has  taatifiad  co  tha  wiadoM  ot  chat  decision. 


torn  ths  inCornation  on  tlia  SCNQ'SLS  forats  che  following  profita  oc  tti«  z,633  Native 
itrican  aCudants  (roa  ovsr  100  cribas  (aae  appendix  a)  has  baan  datacwinad  as  c'ollowa 
roa.  adBioLsCracivaly  dstsminad  and  aalf*disclosad  inforattCion. 

le  typical  aCudant  accanding  tha  of t-rasarvation  boarding  school  (OIBS)  is  16  years  of 
ie  (range  7-20>,  is  faaala  (51Z>  and  believes  herself  4/4th  blood  quantua  <4hZ).  thim 
tudant  coaaa  f roa- a  faaily  of  4  childraa.  Site  expects  to  coaplete  the  school  yeer  suc- 
ssa fully  (90Z>. 

ff'Kasarvation  loardlng  School  atudanta  live  on  or  near  tha  rasarv«ti«ii  (7<*Xi  ana  <io 
3t  live  vith  both  parents  (S6Z).  Tba  hoaa  anvirOMMat»  for  at  laaat  one  school »  is 
srcaivad  to  have  problaas  with  auDstanca  abuse  in  the  majority  ot  rasp<»Maae«  kesult- 
^tljr»  as  aany  as  one  out  of  si3t"atiidanta  prcaiva  a  aiailar  Hr«OMl  problaa.  Other 
robleas  plaguing  tha  ORIS  student  include:  il)  trouble  with  th«  Uw;  12)  ptiy«icul 
>use;  (3>  parental  rajsetion;  (4)  lack  of  parental  or  taaily  supervision;  and  other 
laily  and  personal  behavioral  problaas  with  which  tna  local  sciiool  systaa  doas  not  -A" 
tctivaly  deal. 

ie  acudents  thaasalvas  indicate  a  real  nasd  for  tha  OKKS  schools  and  believe  that  ttiey 
!caiva  a  batter  aducscion  ac  tha  of f-raservacioit  boarding  schoot  than  titey  woulu  at 
:har  schools  (70X).  Hia  students  sur  »ayaJ  have  indicated  a  saCistactiuii  v^ch  being  ui 
:hool  at  an  of f-raservacion  bosrding  school  I80t>  sn<i  aany  students  heva  indicsccd  diet 
it  were  noc  for  che  of f-resarvstion  boarding  school  they  wouio  not  oe  atcenoing 
hool  ac  all. 


General  Chsractaristics  of  the  School  Population  from  Xnstruaents 


Profile  of  tha  Typical  OKtS  Student 
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•  Scaycr  Protilo 

m*t  sCuJcncs  fucccsstuUy  stay  ac  an  OKRS  tor  an  encire  school  year?  This  cotnposicc 
:  ccch  i«  based  on  about  l,<iOO  responses  averaced  from  SCNQ  encrics. 

Xfnt  ORIS  scayer  like  Che  typical  ORbS  student  is  female  (32Z),  vich  a  medL^n  i^e  oi  lo, 

•  *-o  believes  herself  to  be  {ull'ulooded  i<ibZK     S\\c  lives  on  chc  rescrvuciou  cllIicl* 

both  parents  iUOX  each).  The  stayer's  ho«e  tends  to  be  slightly  more  auukive  ^iiite 
the  stayer  perceivef  herself  to  have  sliflitly  lewer  personal  problems  with  ;jlcuhot. 
:  enicels,  end  '-litli  the  lav  then  the  early  leaver. 

Che  stayer  is  acre  likely  Co  be  et  en  OIBS  on  the  basis  of  "personal  decision  to  ett«na" 
1  d  Cor  "setting  an  education".  This  i«  reflected  in  direct  response  to  kucn  an  item 
ztioice  and  in  a  higher  response  rate  to  liking  "ctesses"  and  "education".  Stayers 
:  vpletcd  the  lest  school  yser  (83Z)  and  are  convinced  tliey  can  coaptete  tne  y«!dr  ahead 
W3X)>  while  the  expectation  tro«  parents  and  guardians  to  complete  the  yeer  is  reckoned 

•  en  higher  (962).    The  stayer  has  More  than  tvo  years  experience  living  in  aormicoriev. 

Eerly  Leaver  Profile 

'  -  purposes  of  this  dsscription,  the  eerly  leever  is  detined  as  having  l«!tc  Ufttow  Hay 

1998  and  is  described  fro«  selected  SIS  end  SEXQ  icems. 
:  :  eerly  Isever  left  voluntarily  end  vent  to  live  in  e  one  parent  huwe  (exceptions 
*hocnix,  ShenMin).  The  priaary  reason  tor  leaving  wss  expulsion  (exceptions  Chenaue  - 
t  isr)  (Flandraau  "  personal  problsHs),  (Phoenix,  Kiverside  -  go  to  public  scnouU, 
iUehpetoo  -  hoeMsick)  with  the  intention  of  enrolling  in  school  enswered  ef  f irnatively . 
T  }  average  leaver  wants4  to  go  ho«e  end  did  not  went  to  reMin  et  school  (exceptions  - 
:lt«aave,  Shenwu)  sveathough  he/she  felt  success tu I  at  the  ORgS  (exception  "  Shernan)* 
Ih-.le  et  school  he/she  4x4  not  participate  in  extra  curricviar  ect«.vities  (exception 
(Ltpaton).  wss  not  involved  in  speciel  services  prograaa  (exceptions  -  Flendreau* 
ffhpetott)*  but  was  able  to  confide  in  e  staff  Member  at  the  school  (exception  -  SherMon;. 
1-  leaver  would  ettend  the  ORVS  of  departure  egsin  given  the  opportunity*  but  countcu 
lelp  in  improvenent  of  parsonsl  behavior  as  a  necessity  in  bein^  successful. 

Application  ot  In»tru»ents  and  Control* 

AdMinistretion  of  Instruacnts 
T  three  inttruments  (SIS,  SEMQ,  SEXQ)  were  developed  by  the  full  RetciiLion  Scudy  Te^iiu 
t  the  aeet  iftg  in  Denver.    The  finel  versions  of  the   instruments  were-selayed  to  aree 

•  "ices  on  September  3.  I9t7  to  be  reproduced  by  individual  OkUS.  Instructions  vere 
-  ivitfsd  for  respective  eehool  stsft  to  complete  the  SIS  from  records  reteinsd  by  the 
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he  SCNQ  wjs  adcniniscered  by  English  teachers  during  a  one  clas;i  period  setcing  during 
lie*  veek  o(  Scptecnbev  lA .  This  followed  a  meeting  bcCvcen  the  sciiOut's  Kctcntioii  btuuy 
cam  members  tnd  che  English  teachers.  The  cneccing  informed  o(  Che  development  of  tiie 
ue*lioonjirc  end  jts  adminisLrai  lOn  wiChin  ihc  class.  Stuueiiis  orriving  «iLcr  the  vcek 
f  September  U  vere  to  have  the  SENg  administered  withia  10  dtys  of  arrival.  Ke~en- 
olU  vere  to  be  adminictered  a  second  questiomiaire. 

tudent*  leaving  school  were  to  be  interviewed  the  SEXQ  by  assigned  staff  st  each  tocu- 
ion  before  the  student  left.  Vhcre  this  wss  not  sccomplished  a  scuooi-addresscd , 
ranked  envelope  was  sent  with  the  SEXQ  to  the  student's  hone.  In  soeie  instances  the 
EXQ  responses  vere  obtained  by  telephone  intervievs. 

he  .instruments  vere  forwarded  to  Chenaws  Indian  School  for  dats  entry  and  tabulation 
sing  the  Data  Esse  software  progran.  An  initial  rut)  using  information  on  students  nuv 
ng  left  ORW  before  Harch  I  vas  accomplished  for  initial  analysis  by  the  Retention 
tudy  Tesm       Api'il  26,  27  and  28. 

Anonyaiity  of  Students 

o  elicit  untainted  ansvers,  students  Csking  the  SENQ  were  instructed  to  write  tltoir 
aacs  on  the  initial  psge  only.  This  psge  vas  later  reaoved  vith  an  assigned  student 
replacing  the  nanc  on  psge  2.  The  ss««  students  number  vas  applied  tu  th«  otner 
nstruMnts  vith  names  erased,  blacked  out  or  taped  over  to  ensure  anonymity.  bists 
dentifya.ng  students  vith  numbers  vere  strictly  controlled.  tn  some  inatancea  tolUers 
■ontaining  questionnaires  carried  the  identifying  number. 

Data  Entry*  Isckup  and  Security 
■OMpletcd  instruments  vere  signed  for  by  conputer  opera  tore  and  returned  to  Retention 
•tudy  Team  Metiers  under  the  aame  previa  ions.  Data  entry  vas  accomplianed  by  solicitat- 
ion of  volunteers  who  worked  on  an  overtime  basis  vhlle  school  vss  in  session  and  on 
egular  and  overtime  once  the  summer  Curloui;h  had  started.  Host  of  thu  data  cittry  vj^ 
one  by  the  same  four  individusla.  Computer  operators  checked  the  data  regularly  after 
everal  input  sessions. 

■t  the  end  of  each  dsy  the  d«ts  vas  bscked  up  on  floppy  diska.  Hits  back-up.  unto  floppy 
isks  is  done  in  case  of  hard  drive  failure.  During  the  back~up  process  tne  program  in- 
ures that  the  dsta  is  saved  vithout  error.  The  process  wss  followed  closely  to  prevent 
ata  loss.  i 
or  security,  a  four  letter  dstsbsse  log-in  code  thst  prevents  entry  into  the  program 
as  used.  The  information  it  resident  on  the  hard  drive,  and  is  not  accessible  to 
nyone  not  privy  to  the  code.  ^ 

I 
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Findings  »f><J  Anjtysis 


Three-Ye«r  Enrollment  anU  Ketention  Pattern 
.nrolUient  patterns  tor  the  tU  OKBS  are  presented  i..  Tables  II  tUrough  VUl  by  sc...cslc.- 

•  the  1985-86,  1986-87  and  1987-88  .chool  years  respectively.  These  tables  idcnt^ey 
he  -enei-al  trend  tor  each  school  vhere  the  last  ot  these  tables  shovs  the  six  school 

:ala. 

-ablea  II-VIU  below  exa.ine  the  retention  rates  for  all  atx  acnoola -over  the  past  three 
.ra.  Retention  ratea  are  done  by  ae««ater  because  a  aiiable  increment  of  atudonts  is 
^.Jed  by  2nd  seMster  enroUees.  To  obtain  an  annual  early  leaver  percent^fte  »u*c 
..Ktract  the  early  leavera  from  the  lat  acMater  enroUeea.  subtract  the  ending  enroU- 
«  t  fro«  the  2nd  aeMater  enrolUea  and  add  the  latter  total  to  tne  in.ciai  eciroll- 
*nt.  Chemawa  in  1985-86  for  «iu«ple  ia  liated  aa  havxnt  semester  early  leaver  ratea  ol 
;  ;  and  30X.  An  annual  rate  ccputation  voulo  atort  with  428  «inua  lU  •  Ji7.  iecou« 
e»eat«r  atorta  with  368  .inu.  317  -  51.  428  plua  51  e<iHal.  a  total  enroU-cnt  ol  47v 
.  Che  year.  \he  early  leaver  percentage  thua  would  b^^^AT^consiUeiiug  t.ie  2ii  ejrly 
cavera. 


TAKLE  II 
Chcsawa  Indian  School 


CMOOL 
At 


SEHESTCR 


TOTAL  CUMULATIVE 
SCHESTER  ENIlOLUtENT 


EMDlttC  EHKOLLHCrrr 
SEMESTER  (X  RETAIHEO) 


I'OTAL  EAKLY 
LEAVERS  <Z> 


985-86  ^  '  Spring 
9T6-87  *  ^tfP''^"* 
Srv7-88  Springy 


-ni 


317  KJitXi 
254  (69ZJ 
339  V8U} 
286  (70Z>. 
294  U9Z/- 
272  (72Z} 


Ui  U5X) 
114  (30Z) 
78  (i8X) 
119  i29Z) 
i28  iSOit 
107  <2az> 
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t'AtlLE  III 
Plai\(Ireau  Indian  Scliool 


CIlOOL 

TOl'AL  CUMULATIVc 

briul  no 

erf  i^ui^itfriori  i 

tEAR 

S£HESTER 

SEHESTER  ENKOLLHCNC 

SEHi:ST£K 

(z  KeTAiN&a; 

LCAVCKb  (Z> 

985-86 

Fall 

t»79 

453 

U7Z) 

985-86 

Spring 

532 

334 

(63Z;  . 

198  (372) 

986-87 

Fall 

622 

m08 

214  <.34Zi 

) 86-8 7 

Spring 

513 

341 

(602) 

172  (34X) 

987-88 

Fall 

6l5 

433 

(70X) 

182  UOZ) 

987-88 

Spring 

516 

382 

(742) 

134  (262) 

Table  iv 

Phoenix  Indian 

School 

CHOOL 

TOTAL  CUMULATIVE 

EHKOLLHENT 

'rOt'AL  EAKbY 

YEAR 

SEHESTER 

SEHESTEK  ENROLUUiNT 

SEHCSTEK 

(X  KETAINEO) 

LEAVERS  U> 

985-86 

Fall 

580 

484 

(83Z; 

985-86 

Spring 

5M 

350 

<69Z} 

154  (30Z) 

986-87 

Fall 

403 

297 

W3X; 

106  KZiaX) 

986-87 

Spring 

304 

238 

<78Z} 

66  (2U} 

987-88 

Fall 

219 

134 

UlZ; 

85  K3iiXi 

987-88 

Spring 

127 

99 

W8ZJ 

28  <22Z; 

TABLE  V 

KivtrfiU«  Indian 

School 

CHOOL 

TOTAL  CUMULATIVE 

KHOlNG 

ENKOLLHENl' 

TOIAl  EAKLf 

YEAR 

SEHESTER 

SEHESTER  £NKOLLHl:NT 

SEHESTER 

<Z  RETAINED) 

LEAVERS  (.Z) 

983-86 

Fall 

4U0 

292 

108  KZTlt 

983-86 

Spring 

363 

228 

Kbit) 

135  (37Z) 

986-8/ 

Fot  I 

360 

2  10 

(60Xi 

144  (4UZl 

986-87 

Spring 

259 

202 

(77X) 

37  (22Z) 

987-88 

Fall 

374 

2bl 

V69%) 

li3  \^0H 
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TAOIX  VI 
Sherman  Indian  School 


CUOOJ  TOTAL  CUMULATIVK  KNOING  ENKOLLMKNT        TOIAL  KARI.Y 

•   AR  SE«STet  SEHESTEt  EHROLLWJKT  SEMESTER  (Z  RETAINED)    LEAVERS  (Z) 


«  5-$6 

Fall 

643 

471 

(  73Z ) 

172  U6ZI 

9S5-S6 

Spring 

S24 

399 

(76Z) 

12S  (23Z} 

c  6-87 

Fall 

SS2 

384 

(69Z) 

168  (30Z). 

So6-S7 

Spring 

4S8 

(78Z) 

loo  (2IZ1 

Fall 

290 

(60Z) 

IVl  (39Z) 

9  7-«8 

Spring 

3SS 

261 

(74Z) 

9^  (26Z) 

TA»LE  VII 

Vahp«Cofl  Indidn 

Schoo I 

:hool 

TOTAL  CUMULATIVE 

ENOINC; 

EHKOLLNEHT 

TOTAL  EARLY 

V-\R 

S€HCSTCR 

seicsT£R  eMROLUCtrr 

SEHCSTtR 

(Z  KCTAINEO) 

LEAVERS  (Z) 

r-»-S6 

Fall 

3S6 

230 

(64Z) 

126  (3SZ) 

9ui-«6 

Spring 

246 

232 

(94  Z) 

14  (OSZ) 

Fall 

337 

2S2 

(74Z) 

8S  (2SZ) 

9l  i-«7 

Spring 

291 

22S 

'(77Z) 

66  (22Z) 

)jl7>88 

Fall 

287 

180 

(62Z) 

107  (37Z) 

Spring 

230 

200 

(86Z) 

30  (13Z) 

Uhough  stMSCcr  retention  r«t«a  for  any  one  achool  during  any  on«  saMSt«r  rang*  Uom 
}•  4Z  the  scMstcr  rcccntipn  rate  avcragca  72Z  as  sh»n  by  tabU' Vltl  b«lov.  This 
tfric  shovs  that  Morc  than  one  out  of  four  atudcnts  vill  not  co«pl«t«  a  s«Mst«r.  v;h«u 
\  early  leaver  rate  of  28Z  ia  coapared  v'ith  the  national  rate  ot  2SZ  U986~87)  ve 
•cognite  the  increased  risk  faced  by  our  students.  The  reader  is  rewinded  that  die 
i*'onal  rate  is  a  four-year  rate  and  Mking  coaparisons  to  a  seMciter  rata  ia  problem 
.  cd. 
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le  also  sUotilJ  be  noccd  ch.ic  a\  one  OR85  apprnximoccly  SOl  ot  chc  coco  I  number  ot  scu- 
3C>iCs.  foi'  .fiiom  iiitot-in.tc  toa  15  availdblc.  actually  cn^^il  (cJ  vn  acher  schools. 
Statist  ICS  Jt  this  OKbS  sho^  thJt  Of  23S  early  leavers  in  1987-3S,  :i7.rfurc  in  school  30 
to  dnys  .ilcer  leaving,  6  vere  not  in  xchool  ond  Che  siocus  o(  itU  ^.ts  unkncfii.  UnCd 
on  the  other  leavers  vas  blank  for  vdirious  reasons.  The  term  eTly  leaver  is  used 
advisedly  «nd  docs  not  equate  to  drop-ouC. 

TABLE  VI t I 
All  0EE-lte5erv«cion  Bocrdlng  Schools 


SCHOOL 
YEAR 


TOTAL  CUHUtATlVE 
SEHESTEK  ENROLLMENT 


ENDING  ENROLLMENT  TOTAL  EARLY 
SEMESTER  (Z  RETAINED)    LEAVERS  (Z) 


198S-S6 

1985-  S6 
l^JSo-S? 

1986-  87 

1987-  88 
1987-88 
rOTAL 


Spr  Lng 
Fill  I 
Spring 
Fall 
Spring 


3.086 
2.537 
2,691 
2.232 
2.398 
1.882 
U.826 


2.249  (72Z} 

1.797  K70X> 

l.SJb  (70i) 

1,652  (74Z; 

1,592  (66Z) 

1,439  (76Z) 

10,625  (72Z) 


837  t27X> 
740  (29Z> 
795  129Z) 
580  (25X> 
806  (33Z> 
443  (24X) 
4,201  iZHX) 


Is  Chc  retention  r«t«  gr««t«r  in  Ch«  Spring  or  in  th«  F«ll?  Th«  co«ip«rison  «hovs  « 
generally  better  retention  rete  Cor  Spring  eeMster  in  Teble  tX*  This  cen  be  eCtribut- 
sd  (o  the  greater  nuaber  of  higher  risk  etudeaCe  having  already  left  in  the  Pall  saMa- 
ter. 


1985-  86 

1986-  87 

1987-  88 
TOTAL  3  YEARS 


73X 
70X 
66Z 
70X 


71X 
74Z 
76Z 
73X 
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i»C  d»CA  lor  tndtwKliiJl   «ch«oK  R«;«i<t.iH*  sliovs  Una  p.itcei 


. landrcau 
ivcrsidc 
Vahp«c<m 


Fall  Sprint 


74 
67 

73 


69 

63 

62 


73 
6» 


76 
94 


WS6-S7 
Fall  Spring 


gl 

73 
60 
69 
74 


66 
78 
77 
78 
77 


Fall 

Spun* 

6^ 

72 

70 

7U 

61 

78 

6V 

81 

60 

74 

62 

86 

'  IS  ch«  yearly  enrol  Ihmc  goccen  vorset  The  fullovinc  sraph  shovs  paccerns  tor  three 
schools  IndiviAtally  aM  colleccively.  The  varyins  paccerns  lead  Co  cne  conclusion  chac 
Che  sicuacioft  haa  i»oC  t*cceii  vorse.  Wc  ia  «  cMCinuinc  rroklam. 


t9tS-ft6 


l9<6-87 


49 

47 

i 

4S 

U 

4'j 

4* 

4. 


r  Y:  Ch«m« 
Fhoanix 


Shanun  ■  - 
All  Schools  - 
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o  student  enrollment  number*  coireUte  with  retention  rate*?  Xht  sc^ttei'  ui«i;raoi 
labic  Xll)  does  sliorf  a  ncgotivc  correlation  beiveen  reCvntioa  rjte  atiO  azc  oi  scuoviii 
ody.  Ths  correlation  is  not  strong  and  con  be  explained  by  the  hi)>iier  risk  stuueiit 
taying  away  as  enrollwent  declines  leaving  the  student  booy  less  ac  risik  tn  ««:u«r;il. 
his  is  not  a  reflection  o(  curoUnent  size,  but  Misht  reflect  that  the  liigher  ri«K 
tudents  arc  those  less  likely  to  enroll. 


ETEHTIOM 
RATE 


90 


80 

»•  .  P  S 

w 

s 

ws  c  P 

in  W  C  .  s 

CR  C  P 

P 

P 

W  F 
W  R 

60  P  R  S 


50 

^  100  200  300  400  500 

STUOEHT  ENROLUHEKT 
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.  les  XI  (I  and  XIV  iho;*i  student  enrollment  lor  the  year  1987-88  with  daca  on  numbers 
Id  percent«tgcs  of  tnstruMents  applied,  as  ./ell  as  cocaU  tor  c«/o  -  ins  tiurt«SMt  pjckj^os 
i'  totals  for  three-instruwent  packages  which  concern  the  early  leavers- 
•  .e  XI ll  shows  studeut  enrol Iticnt-  snu  Cti«  nuiKber  o(  a<jmini«ti*«cively  cnftendcced  m- 
fiiments  (SIS)  witU  percentstes  tor  schools.  It  also  lists  numbers  and  percentages  ot 
y  Qucstioimaires  (SCNQs). 


Table  XI I I 


I  OL 


c.drcau 
dcnix 
V  rside 
9  un 
.ipeton 
r"-S 


TOTAL  STUDCKTS 
CNKOLLEO  FOK 
YEAR 


507 
698 
219 
388 
546 
327 
2»68S 


STUDEMt  INFORMATION 


5U 
703 
208 
378 
522 
311 
2.633 


STUDENT  £NTKV 
QUESTlO(4NAlRe 


X 

« 

X 

100 

418 

82 

lOO 

70 1 

100 

95 

135 

62 

97 

378 

97 

96 

453 

83 

95 

3Ui 

V2 

98 

2,386 

89 

abers  of  students   leaving  bat'ora  coaipleting  tlta  year  tocaled   l,2A9.     The  number  ot 
I'l  Exit  Quaacionoairas  (SEXQs)  administarad  and  scorad  for  these  students  eotalau  802 
equals    64Z.     So«a    sCudanta   withdrev   or    tett    schovl   uTnier    circuMStancas  not 
iHiicive  to  the  adainiscracion  of  cha  inscruaenc. 

I  !  XtV.   tor  scatistical  raasoM  peculiar  Co  soMt  questions  and   tawtes,   snows  nuttr- 
.-s  of  atudancs  for  vkoM  all  ckraa  insCnmaBCa  ware  aC  hand.    So«c  atutfents  do  not  re- 
for  2nd  seawstar  and  consaquancly  caMot  easily  have  clie-  SEXQ  edMinistereu.  The 
:orMJition  in  the  teble  is  based  oo  e  Kay  I5ch  cut-oft'  date  Co  eccowsodete  differentiel 
teras  end  Che  coapletieo  of  Che  projecc. 


ifcuve 
.ndresu 

*t  XX 

c  a  ide 

rrnan 
f  ton 


2  HATCHIHC 
INSTRUICNTS 

414 
694 
132 
373 
451 
298 


Teble  XIV 

STUDENTS 
KETAINEO 

272 
382 
106 
225 
261 
190 


STUU^Kl'S 
WHO  LEFT 

235 
316 
1 13 
163 
285 
137 


J'INSTKUHENT 
PACKAGES 

lOu 
234 

24 
127 
I8i 

43 
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Student  Perception  ot  School/llotnc  Cnvtrounicnt.  on  Arrival  at  OHUS 


lis  section  identifies  students'  vic^s  of  school  nnJ  then*  i-e  la  c  ^onsh  i  p  wiiu  schuot. 
.  also  shows  student  responses/ or  their  place  in  Klic  family  and  perceived  family  i:i~ 
)lvca:ent  vith  education. 

iDlc  XV  shows  nvabers  of  vcudencs  compleciug  the  prior  school  ye«r  and  projccLcu  joi~ 
.Cy  to  cociplece  the  current  school  year. 

Tjbie  XV 


CoMpleted  Lsst  Yesr 
Did  not  CoMplece  Lsst  Yesr 
Csn  CoMplete  This  Yesr 
Cannoc  Complete  This  Yesr 


78X 
2UX 
90Z 
7% 


ible  XVI  shows  projected  ressons  itor  lesving  school  during  the  current  year  if  Icsving 
iCOMS  necesssry. 

Table  XVI 


Resson 
Crsdes 

Substsnce  Abuse 
Behavior 
Help  at  Ho«e 
Expelled 
Trouble  vith  Law 
Other 


Percentsge 

b 

17 
30 

U 

I 
17 


ible  XVll  identifies  ressons  why  students  hsve  left  schools  they  attended  in  the  past 
f  percentages.    Plesse  note  that  "-1"  is  to  indicate  less  than  one. 


Table  XVII 


Kaason 

Parents  Moved 
Kicked  Out 
Suspended 

Co  To  Public  School 
Trouble  vith  Peers 
Disliked  School 
Personal  Probleu 
Heslth  Probleu 
/absences 
Pregnancy 
Help  at  HoMC 
Substance  Abuse 
Failing  Crsdes 
Trouble  with  Teschers 
Trouble  with  Staff 
Other 


Percentane 

13 
9 
U 

u 
il 
13 

5 
-I 

ft 
-I 

I 
-I 

2 

-I 
12 


255 


251 
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•  le  XVUl  identifies  dormicoiV  living  cxper>encc  for  6  ORUS 

rm.le  XV III 

Years  F.xpertence 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 


20 
IS 
I,' 


Ablcft  XIX  and  XX  U»t  the  five  aost  freijuently  -encioned  likes  tnd  di«Uke«  about 
.  mitory  living  .nt  the  besinn.ng  of  the  i987-8S  school  yc«r.  Ti«  l^.ticr  table  Ic  j 
>«cini(  by  school  of  the  r«nk  order  of  dislikes. 

Table  XIX 

Likes  5 
RooMces . 

26 

Oorwi  Living  I' 
Activities  *b 
Mir.rons 
Facilicies 


Dislikes 
Rules  &  Responsioilicies 
Work  &  Details 
Natrons 
Getting  Up 
No  Privacy 


20 
17 
II 

6 


Rules  & 
Respons . 


No 
Privacy 


-  Cettinjt 
Up 


Flandreau 
Other 

Hulea  k  ' 
Kespons. 

No  privacy 

Rooaa 

Hatrons  ■ 


able  XXI  Identifiea  ho 
h  le  at  achool. 


Table  XX 

P.ioenix  Riverside 

Other  Rules  6 

Res pons. 

Rules  &  Hatrons 
Respona  * 

No  Privacy 

Room 
Hatrons 


Cettinc  Up 

Other 

No  Privacy 


Rules  h 
Respons. 


Hatrons 

Other 

No  Privacy 


k'uhpacoii 
Other 


Getting  Up  Restriction 


Rules  & 
Uespons . 


Mutrona 
Getting  Up 


expectations  for  coMpletioti  of  the  scitool  y«jr  uud  bciiavior 
Table  XXI 


Expecteil  to  CoMplece  School  Year 
Encouraged  cu  Sttov  Co<hI  Behavior 


Yes 

91X 


No 
3Z 
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ible  XXtl  shous  responses  of  tfighest  £r«de  of  education  completed  by  adult  with  whom 
>e  student  lives.  Less  that  8th  grade  and  mor^  thai  A  years  oi  coil«;gc  r<kistercu 
ider  It. 


Table  XXI [ 


Crade; 

8  th 

9  th 

10  ch 
lUh 
12  th 

College; 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 
U  years 

Vocational  School 


Percentage 
J 
J 

8 
29 

6 
II 

5 
13 

8 


ble  XXIII  identifies  the  five  MOSt  frequent  answers  per  school  to  the  question  vhich 
ult  has  been  the  biggest  influence  on  tiie  student's  life. 

Table  XXIH 


Cheina-ja 

-  Hother 

-  Father 

-  Parents 

-  Other 

-  Relative 


riandreau  ' 
Hother. 
Grandparents 
Father 
Parents 
Relative 


Phoenix 

Hother 

Parents 

Father 

Relative 

Other 


Rtverside 
Hother 
Re  la  ewe 
Father 
Par«.nts 
Other 


Slierwan 

Hother 

Relative 

Parents 

Fa  titer 

Other 


Walipecon 
Hother 
Parents 
Relative 

Futher 

Grand- 
pa I'CiltS 


ble  XXtV  shows  the  individual  student's  perceived  place  in  Uit/Uer  family  as  indicated 
possible  Multiple  ansvers. 
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Most  Kesponsible  '^^ 


27 
II 

II 
U 
10 
J 


Hero 

One  That  Gets  U lamed 
Problen  Solver 
Clown 
Babysitter 
Outsider 
Ignored  One 

Sra  ins  ^ 
Other 

lie  XXV  shows  responses  to  contacts  between  student  and  home  in  ter»s  ot  d^rvctioit  oi 
r-jnication,  presence  or  absence  of  cowfcinication ,  and  support  ot  student  frooi  home  in 
■  {  o{  spending  and  clothing  Money. 

Table  XXV 

Yes  No 

Hear  Regularly  Crow  Hone  by  Hail  or  Phone  17% 
Write  or  f*«U  Homc  on  a  Regular  Basis  75X  2U 

Receive  $  Crom  lto»e  for  Spending/Clothing  Regularly  75Z  22Z 


Stayer'Laaver  Selected  Iten  Cooipariaon 

r  aaction  identifies  how  characteristics  and  perceptions  differ  aaong  aorly  leavers 
.  tuuenta  vho  regain  for  the  entire  achool  year  on  a.lected  questions  ol  t«e  home/ 
ool  environment. 

1  cteristics  fro«  ad«iniatracive  davices  aa  ahown  on  the  StS  inmcute  tit^t  eony 
vera  Mke'up  Che  following  perccntaga  total  by  grada. 


tuilents 
eavera 


1  Total  Leavers 


Table 

XXV  t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

8 

8 

2b 

48 

59 

113 

i59 

708 

6-^5 

h7i 

U 

4 

12 

11 

16 

43 

65 

415 

287 

187 

105 

50 

50 

32 

23 

27 

3*^ 

41 

59 

4b 

40 

2V 

-I 

-I 

I 

I 

I 

4 

6 

36 

25 

16 

9 

258 
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;radc  Poinc  Avcr^sc  (CPA)  vherc  applicable  (higlt  school)  in  conpareu  by  nuntbcrx  auJ  per- 
:«:ncaecs  (or  scayer^  and  leaver*. 

T«blc  XXVII 


« 

# 

Z 

X 

CPA 

Sc«yers 

Leavers 

Sciyers 

Leavers 

3.  -  4. 

46 

43 

S 

«* 

2.  -  2.9 

169 

183 

28 

lo 

I.  -  1.9 

207 

277 

34 

24 

t^Xcd  I. 

56 

151 

9 

13 

Unknovn 

133 

498 

22 

43 

<CE  scores  vhcre  provided  snd  sveragcd  <»e«n)  indicate  slithtly  hither  scores  for  sCay~ 

«rs  thsn  for  Iravers.    NCE  stsnds  for  Nor«3l  Curve  Equivalent.  '(In's  ticore   iu  obtained 

froM  the  percentile  rank  of  the  student.  Tlie  percentile  ranK  is  normalized  to  M«k«  cer** 
:»in  Mnipulatinns  possible. 

Table  XXVlll 

Stayers  Leavers 

Hath  MCE                                             32.48  28.24 

Resd  NCE                                             32.82  29.51 

Entlish  MCC                                         34.27  30.50 

TOTAL  SATTCW  NCE                                 32.26  28.00 


This  study  only  produced  an  sverstc  (awsn)  MCE  for  stayers  snd  lesvers.  It  >4e  way 
transfer  by  tha  direct  fixed  relationship  of  NCE  to  percentile  rank*  tli«  avecagea  bet* 
ween  atayera  and  lea*  era  differ  by  4  percantage  pointa  in  reading  ana  5  percentate 
pointa  in  the  other  three  catetoriea  tiated  in  Table  XXVllt.  T;ila  aliovs  ssmm  predict- 
ability  for  retention  in  a  t^oup  acore  but  individual  variationa  are  too  great  to  apply 
thia  device  to  ainglint  o«it  potential  early  leavers. 
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.'•ole  XXXI  idencifies  resioence*as  a  factor  tor  compuring  students  who  leave  early  wici: 
.hose  who  stay  (or  the  duration  of  the  year. 

Table  XXXt 

Lives  OH  Lives  NeAK  LlVliS  AWAY  KbSlUc:>  IN        K&StUt^S  IN 

RESERVATION        KESERVATIOM        FROM  RESEKV.      URSAN  AREA        KUKAL  AKEA 


Scaytrt 
iC«ycr«  X 

Leavers 
•Avera  t 

TOTAL 
OTAL  t 


938 
66 


686 

70 


1.624 
6ft 


III 
8 


70 
7 


181 
8 


350 
25 


209 
21 


559 
23 


5^7 
37 


363 
37 


890 
37 


5y 


574 
5^^ 


i,3vy 

59 
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Tible  XXXVl  provides  muUiplc  •ns.fer  scleccions  of  ftuoeots*  reasons  lor 
ORBS. 


cotumc  to  an 


Ttblc  XXXVl 


Ketion 
Fritniit  Ctae 

Oehtr  FtMiljr  Mtiri>ert  Atctntftd 

No  OChtr  PUct  To  Co 

C«t  Avty  from  Horn 

Trotiblo  ac  Previous  School 

Needed  Discipline 

School's  teputetion 

Solo  Perenc  Protrea 

Court  Order 

Cec  Cducetion 

t«  With  Indians 

Perente  Vented  He  To  Co 

TmmiXy  Problew 

Personal  ProblcM 

Spacial  Probleas 

Personal  Decision 

Trouble  vitii  the  Lav 

Uern  About  Tribets) 

Nev  Kxparience 

Other 


'  Scsyers 

X 

#  LcMvcrs 

X 

638 

45 

415 

42 

S^O 

38 

316 

32 

159 

11 

112 

11 

770 

55 

536 

55 

299 

21 

234 

24 

IC2 

12 

114 

12 

169 

12 

107 

tl 

25 

2 

17 

2 

64 

5 

50 

5 

1,031 

73 

621 

64 

684 

49 

402 

41 

377 

27 

241 

"  25 

190 

13 

163 

17 

257 

18 

l95 

20 

60 

4 

43 

4 

426 

30 

233 

24 

llO 

8 

iOO 

to 

465 

33 

273 

28 

769 

55 

516 

S3 

U9 

12 

116 

12 

Table  XXXVtl  identifies  respoasee  of  stayers  end  leevere  to  the  questions  oi  wanting  to 
be  et  thie  school  and  oa  whether  or  not  they  vould  be  attending  another  school  if  they 
vouM  not  be  here. 


#  Stayers 
Stayer  X 

#  Uavers 
Laavers  % 


Table  XXXV II 


t  WANT  TO  U  KBtt 


1,211 
8« 


755 
77 


IP  NOT  HBU  I  WOUtD  U 
ATTCMOINC  SLtCVWtU 

1,088 

77 

700 
71 


Table  XXXVttI  co^res  the  five  aast  frequent  respouees  oC  steyers  to  those  of  leeverit 
r«t«rdint  chints  they  like  end  dislike  about  school.  There  vere  three  blenft  epaces  par 
question,  -the  tetetory  -other"  indicetes  individuelised  responeas  not  tabulated  by  the 
covputer  profrsn. 
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Table  XXXVlU 


Sf  ycrs 

Friends  &  Room 
Education 

Classes 

Other 

Sports  ^  Athletics 


Leavers 

Friends  V  Room 
t^uucat  ion 

Sports  i  Athletics 
Clssses 

Teschers  *  Matrons 


DtSLlKES 


Otiicr 
Classes 

kules  4 

Requirenents 
Work  h  Dctsils 
FooU  Snscks 


Leavers 

Clssses 

KulO:>  o 

Kequircuicnts 
Teschers  d 

Othei 

Food.  4  Suncictf 


•      fin.l  t«  t.bl..   in  .«ti.n  r.n.  r..^n...  ot  .t.y.r.  .no   U.v.r.  by  .U... 

«t.r  high  .ch«>l  (T.bl.  XXXtX,  .nd  by  in..r..t  in  .ch...  .ctiviti..  (T.»t.  XL,  witU  I 
.  „  hltf...t.  l.th  ,u..tion.  .U«.d  -Itipl.  .n.«r.  .lthou,h  thi.  .ccurr.d  .n- 
r.,u.«tly.    -n,.  t.bul.tion  c»*in.d  doubl.  .nd  tripl.  r..p.n...  wh.n  t.,.y  occ»r«o. 


L 


Fost  Hilh  School  Plans 


Military 
Uork 
Marriase 
Col lege 

VocatioMl  Cducatioo 
Other 

No  Maponae 


gchool  Activitiea 


Tribal 

Stu^tfit  Cwernaeat 
tperta 

CtMireh 

Dor*  t«ederahip 
Arta  4  CraCca 

Clul»a 

No  Aetlvitlea 


Table  XXXtX 
Stayers 

2 
3 
5 
1 
4 


Takle  XL 
Stay era 

2 
I 
S 

u 

3 


'erencea  aM  ai-ilaritiea  betvr.en  atayera  and  leavera  baaed  on  t.ioai  altiliatioo. 
.p.  etency.  aehool  chantea  durin,  the  leat  four  yeara.  and  aiblinj  order  proved  to  be 
^  >atible  to  tabulate  becauae  of  the  conatruction  of  tUe  text  lielua- 
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Leavers *,Percepcion»,  Plant  and  Involveixnt 

hi«  teceton  idenCtCiet  perceptions  ot  early  leavers  on  why  cdey  aie  lcnv*nb.  o,.  lucuie 
■lant  and  on  their  home  and  school  cnviron»cnCs. 

able  XLl  Uses  students  perceptions  of  whow  they  wni  iivc  with  afte.-  icjviins  ^ciioai. 

Table  XLt 

Student  Will  Live  With  % 

both  Parents  33 

One  Parent  4^ 

Legel  Cuertfien  3 

Aunt  or  Uncle  2 

trothcr  or  Sister  2 

Grendperent  ^ 

Other  telative  2 

A  FrietMl  2 

•eble  XLIt  lists  the  aost  frequent  responses  of  26  twen  by  early  leavers  as  the  main 
eason  tor  lesvins  at  this  tiac.  Kaspoosts  ere  grouped  by  individual  a«o  tote  I  OKbS. 
10  entry  indicates  responses  „ith  the  .aae  totals.  The  cstefory  "othi:r"  inaicates 
nuMtreted  responses  sKcific  to  the  iadividuel  but  ditUrent  troa  listee  cteionefc. 
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bl«  XLIV  identifies  scudencs*^  desire  to  go  home  uT  remain  m  school,  students'  pei- 
iv«d  Success  at  the  ORBS,  and  desire  to  return  again  in  the  future. 


Student  Z  Yes  X  No 

Wtnts  CO  go  HOM  63  J I 

wants  to  R«Min  in  School  40  35 

Succeeded  st  ORttS  S8  3b 

Wants  CO  Kecurn  in  Future  66  26 

tble  XLV  identifiies  student  relations  vith  the  lenool  throufcU  club,  orKuiiAseLion,  |>ro- 
*t«  or  individual. 

Teble  XLV 

Student  X  Yci  j  No 

Wat  Hcaber  of  Club/Ors«nisetion  27  bu 

Was  in  IRC/ECR/ltOP/TAC  Pro(ra«  38  54 

Could  Cent  ids  in  Steff                      ,  S5  41 

i«  question  'Vhat  do  you  feel  could  have  been  dons  to  hslp  you  succeed  at  this  school 

let  wasn't?'*  on  the  surface  voutd  appear  to  (ive  the  aost  insight  into  retammk  etu- 
'  ente  ec  OtIS.  Anewers  under  "other"  (a(ein  a  cetch-atl  for  answere  specific  to  in- 
,  ividuele)  vere  the  Mst  nuMroue  tor  ell  eix  echoole.    tliis  iudtcates  ti.«t  c«LeKorisi»k 

srly  Uevers  is  diffitult  et  beet  in  viaw  of  the  aeny  indiviudal  reaeons  for  leaving. 

•Ip  ifi  ivprovint  behavior  and  help  in  aMproving  grades  were  hovev«r,  olten  c^teJ. 

Etttry-Cicit  Qusstion  Co^rison 

ha  section  enalyses  the  results  of  the  ad«inietration  ot  identicsi  c|u«stio..s  r«..a«»-cu 
n  the  SCbQ  and  SEXQ.  Fowrteeii  queetio«e  were  esked.  all  showed  differences,  but  the 
itnificance  of  the  difterentee  varied  considerably  with  the  question.  K«su(tk  «r«:  pci- 
inent  only  to  students  who  left  eerly. 

sble  XLVl  iho^s  whether  students  perteive  the-seivee  to  h«y«  s  proble.  with  suustxiuc« 
buse* 
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Problem 
No  Problem 


Ext  t 
26X 
o6Z 


.  XLvn  .h...  c.«gori«  of  .bus.  fov  cho.e  .nsw.rin.  th.r  th.r  p.rc.iv.  ...ving  a 
oulem  in  Table  XLVl, 


Alcohol 
Drugs 
Sniffing 
Ochcr 

Hultiple  Anfwerf 


1    c  XLVIII  ibowf  refponicf  to  pltni  itter  high  •chool. 


Exit 
23Z 
3Z 
U 
2Z 
2Z 


I 


Military 
Work 
M«rriag« 
College 

VocatiotMl  Training 
Other 


Exit 
26Z 
26Z 
6Z 

13Z 
12Z 


j  u   tL  .howa  .tudenr:  intereat  in  varioua  aehool  activitiee.  The  entry  col«««  re- 

.«.nt.  all  .tu4enta   for  vUo-  SEHQa  .xi.t.     me  Exit   eolu...  «.uy  r*pfe.««ca  .any 

.  ,.ra  tor  which  SEXQ.  are  recorded.  It  ia  cautionea  that  SEXQ.  er,conly  .  minority  ot 
EHQa. 
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Table  tL 

Entry 

Exit 

Tribal 

25Z 

liiZ 

SCudenC  Coverimiinc 

12Z 

4Z 

Spores 

bU 

2yz 

Cnurch 

tZ 

U 

DoriM  Leadership 

19% 

SX 

Arc*  4  Crates 

2jZ 

6Z 

Club* 

2SX 

SX 

Noc  incercaccd 

ItX 

MX 

blc  L  and  Table  LI  compare  entries  awat  frequently  Mentioned  aa  likea  and  dia-  lifcca 
out  doraitory  living  on  entry  and  wiien  leaving  tiie  ORBS. 


Likea 
I 
2 
3 
4 
S 


Table  L 

Entry 

((ooMMteCaJ  4  FrienJa 

Other 

Macrona  4  Staft 

Activitea 

No  Iteaponae 


exit 

Other 

No  Keaponae 
Activiiica 

Koo«Mt«<a)  4  Frienda 
Natrona  4  Stutt 


pialikea 
I 
2 
3 
4 
5 


Table  Lt 

Entry 

Kulea  4  ftaaponaibiUtiea 
No  fteapooae 

Other 
Hatrona 
Getting  Up 


Exit 

Ocher 

No  ftaa|MMiae 

Hatrona 
Getting  Up 
Lac<  ot  Privucy 


ible  Lll  ahova  atudent  experience  or  expectation  on  hearing  froa  hove  on  a  regular 
«aia  early  in  the  year  an4  atudent  perception  of  aaMe  on  leaving  early.  It -alao  Uata 
tudent  initiated  eontaeta. 
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Hctr  RcgoUrly  from  Horn* 

Uo  not  Itcar  Rcsul»rly  „* 

Write  or  Pl.onc  Rcsularly  - 

Do  not  Write  or  W.onc  KctuUrly 


UI  .ho«.  .t«d.nc  ..p.ri.n«  or  .xpcct.tion  ou  r.c.ivin,  .p«ndin,  .nU  clotUin, 
.  y  h«i.  on  .  r.,ul.r  b..i.  ..rly  in  th.  y..r  .no  .t-d.nt  p.rc.ptxo„  ot  ..^  on 

•vint  ««rly. 

T«blc  till 


t«c«iv«s  aon«y  rtKul«rly 

Dott*  not  receive  »on«y  regularly 


Exit 
72X 

I'M 


bU.   LIV   throMth.LVllI   .how  diet.r.oc.r  in   .t-d.at.   perception.  o«   entry   .uu  o« 

in,  eerly  of  ho.  they  t.et  aUo«t  t.««elv.e..  tueir  ne.Uu.  ho.  t.wtr  U.tty  .u« 
here  «eel  about  4he.,  end  their  popularity  with  other  etudente. 

Table  uiV 


Feel,  about  .elf 

Oo«.  not  (eel  good  about  .elf 


Table  LV 


FaMily  feal.  too<  about  «e 
Fauly  do«.  i>at  feel  good  about 


■  Exit 
80Z 
UZ 


txit 
7tZ 


Table  LVt 

Entry  t%ic 

Othere  feel,  good  ebout  m 

Other,  do  not  (eel  good  about  m  I** 
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tx  ic 

Popular  viirt  scuJencs  i^yi  yjz 

Woi  popular  4Lth  siiiUcnCk  jy;^ 


Coo4  h««lcli 


Ex  t 

Not  (ooa  <i««icii  ((Z  ^4  - 


«bU  L«  «hoii«  «cu4«nc«  p«re«pciMi«  mkmit  hov  iti|>orc«nc  ch«ir  crib«l  euUur«  h««  t««u 
•  p«rc  •(  th«ir  liU. 

T«bU  LIX 

Cwtry  Exit 
T<'ib«l  culture  iaportaat  73X  * 

Tribal  culture  not  iMporcoat  2IX 
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Cone  lu.^  \ oi\s  and  co»ya^.nda.U2'i^ 


Conclusions 


i»      .  ►  exoect  to  do  veil,  to  compl«t«  th«  year. 

.«d  h.v.  .uPPort  in  Chi.  direction  fro.  ho-..     Projection,  for  le.vv„«.  be.n.  needed  .t 
1.  ..JZ  end  ...d.  problem,  .re  often  fultitled.     Heny  .tud..t..  However,  leeve 
e.rly  and  do  lo  b.e.uM  of  th.  fo\lo-an»:  ^    ,  •. 

-  .y  .r.  P.rt  of  .  «ry  -biU  popuU.ion  vhich  h..  ....nd.d  n„«r«..  .chooU   .n  ... 

,  ...o«  .d„c.ci«-l  c„.„  <ch.  p.r.nc.  .«  P«c  of  .  '•'"'"^'-j; 

-V.  .wd.«..  ..nd  to  b.  .«  or  «r.  y.«.  b.hind.  -...»r.d  by  .../.r.d.  l.v.l.  S«c. 

•  :  .y  „.  behind  .«d  -obiU  Chi.  ..nd.ncy  i.  p.c.n.i...-  «  th.  0«S  vhich       no.  ...r.d 

•or   .hi..     Th.  OI.S  .nrotl...  h.v.  .xpri.nc.d   ..riou.   probl...   in    Uf.   .n-  .h... 
V.b"..«  -y  c«..in„.  ..  .o  .c.d..ic  .nd  p.r.on„l   .»«....     M.»U«.  h.- 

Lior,,   pr.b,««.  .xhibi..d  .r.  difficul.  .o  d..l  vith  ,.  tU.y  «r.  .00  d.,..c»U  ..r 
,  lor  .a„c..i««l  in..i.».ion.  ....nd.d.    At-o..  .hr..  ou.  ot   f».r  .t»d.n..  c.« -<ro. 

ho-.  vh.r.  »n..,loy-.n.  li.i..  .h.  .biU.y  of  f..ili..  »  for  .nd  prov.d. 

'  -  chlldr.n.    «h«  c«.,l.d  vl.h  ch..ic.l  .b„..  «d  ....pd.n.  b.h.vior.1  pr«bl«M.  ..- 

.0  .chooU  -^ich  .r.   U..n.i.lv.   .0  Indi.n  c„l.„r.  or   ,r,bU«  vi.h  ,«v.r.y. 
•  .HI..  ,.n.r.Uy  .r.  no.  .bt.  .0  d..l  vi.h  r..»l..n.  probt«.  .nd  c.nno.  prov.d.  .d.- 

^  ..„4.n..  .r.  .hr...  U.o  .4-1.  roU.  b.c.»..  of  crin.  for  .h-..Xv..  or  c.r.n.  for 
Ur  <r«  or  oth.r  chitdr.n  l«  .h.  Tr.n.crip..  .hov  ..».ncy  .nd  l«v.r  r.... 

:.h.r  ..ho.1.   .0  .h...  ..  O.W.    Vh.r...  ox.r.U   .......r  ..rly   U.v.r  r.... 

r...  Ir-  2*X  to  32X.  .h.  ..»dy  .h«.  .h..  If  .n  CM  c.»  h.v.  .  ..»d.n.  for  «.  y..r 

h.  ch.«..  of  r.uUln.  thi.  ..»*...  .r.  .r...ly  .«h.«c.d.    Th.  ..»dy  .h*..  .n  .«u..l 

«ntion  rate  oC  5^X* 
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Reconnendations 

The  student  population  at  ORBS  is  drewn  priaiarily  fro«  those  students  already  considered 
to  be  early  leavers  who  do  not  finish  progress  in  other  systems.  These  are  students 
that  are  in  flux  and  are  aearching  for  places  that  cater  to  their  needs.  The  students 
in  Orbs  are  unique  in  »any  of  their  needs.  TIteae  include  the  normal  needs  of  a  growing 
child  «nd  sotte  that  are  unique  to  children  of  Mrgioally  functioning  faailiaa  vithut~ 
tendant  behavioral  and  poaaibla  dependency  problem.  To  neet  the  naeda  of  theae  Indian 
atudanta  and  to  be  mora  auccesaful  at  retaining,  educating  and  providing  for  thea,  the 
schoola  will  have  to  radaaign  currant  prograas.  Theae  program  wiXl  require  «ora  eta*- 
fing  and  aquipnant,  a  aora  appropriately  trained  wtaff  and  additional  funding  to  «e*t 
theae  naeda.  The  report  therefore  Mkes  the  following  racomendatiooa: 
A 


Repeal  directivea  to  agencies  for  reapplication  on  thoaa  atudente  thet 
vent  to  go  to  OUS. 

Train  hoaelivlng  and  acadeaic  ataff  to  aore  adequately  vork  with  troubled 
children. 


3^  Fund  prograaa  with  pertinent  controXe  instead  of  funding  kide  (ISEF). 
4.     Handete  auaaer  echool  prograaa. 


^  Narrow  the  focue  of  the  OUS  i.a.  profvida  epecific  prograaa  that  aaet  etu- 
^      dent  neede. 

6.     Frovlde  etructure  in  all  areas  of  the  OtIS  axparienca. 

Provide  _for  intensivs  b^iavioral  ao4if  icatlen  and  intenaive  acadeaic  re- 
aedtatlon. 

$.     Extend  the  echool  year  for  etudaate  to  catch  up  vith  peare  and  for  ataff 
training. 

9.     Provide  aer*  clube  and  organitatieBS  to  subatitute  for  activities  other- 
wise proiridad  by  the  hoae.   Taach  the  us*  of  laisura  tlaa. 

Provide  studsnt  leader ahip  training. 

^4.    Involve  the  eurrounding  cn— uui^y  la  the  Indien  educetion  proceee  end 
activiciea. 


13.    Suit  aubstance  abuse  progress  to  age  groupe  snd  provide  treining  end  fol- 
low-up by  qualified  personnel. 
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U.    Equalize  cerninoloty  and  behavioral  discipline  across  the  system. 

Provide  protrans  to  increase  sel£-*orth. 

16*    Train  staff  to  vork  vithin  cultural  dift'ereuces  of  students  and   in  conCi- 
y/"      dent  la  I  set  tines. 

Identify  students  aost  at  risk  and  provide  procrass  to  help  students 
throu^  critical  ci«es* 

IS*    Change  envirooawnt  to  one  vhich  providas  for  physical  and  .property  secur- 
ity* 

19*    Boost  staff  Borale  by  devicas  such  as  adequate  preparstion  tiac. 

Provide  for  internal  and  inCer-OtiS  co«mnic«tion  and  input  includinc  in- 
aervice  prior  to  and  fellovinc  acbool  year. 

21.  AccB— odite  apecial  aecda  aitvaCioQa  Chrousb  claaarooa  sice. 

>^^^y£2*    Fund  social  dcvalepmnt  traiaiftg  and  activitiea. 
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Table  LXIXI 


It  This  School  Offered,  I  Would  Participate  in: 

Solo  Parent 
Outdoor  Leadership 
Academic  Summer  School 
Spores  Fitness 
Intensive  Vocational 
College  Preparation 
High  School  ROTC 
CoMputer  Learning 
Student  Leadership 
Regional  Tribal  Culture 
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*  Appendix  b 

cneitt  and  Areas  represented  in  che  OKUS  «tudy  Wtf7-tf8.  A^encits  mni  «t-«ak  nsLeu  ai 
ntoUdtted  fro«  che  Scudenc  Interwicien  Sheet  (SIS).  They  idcncify  area  otfice  ser 
c«  arass  anb  ascncy  scrvica  areas .  . 


.adarko  Agancy 

.  .thai  Agancy 
ackfaat  Agancy 

.aa-Laka  Agancy 

■ncral  California  Agancy 

.ayanna  Rivar  Agancy 
.  tinla  Agancy 

loctaw  Agancy 

>lora4o  tivar  Ag'tncy 

itvilta  Agancy 

tncho  Agancy 
'  -ow  Agancy 

'o*  Craak  Agancy 
>    o-^n  P*int  Agancy 

.  tck  Vallay  Agancy 

latarn  Mavajo  Agancy 
lacani  Havana  Agancy 

iirtenks  Agancy 
lathaatf  Aganey 
>rt  Apaeka  Aganey 
>rt  larthoK  Agancy 
>rt  Oafiaae*  Agancy 
>rt  Mall  Agancy 
>rt  rack  Agancy 
>rt  Taetan  Agancy 
>rt  Yyaa  Agancy 

>llywoe4  Agancy 
>opa  Agancy 

yvar  Irula  Agancy 

iskogaa  Agancy 

>rcharn  California  Agancy 
>rcltarn  Chayanne  Agaticy 
>rcharn  l4abo  Agancy 

ipago  Agancy 
ivnaa  Agancy 
v«M  Agancy 
.nt  Itidga  Agancy 


Red  Laka  Agancy 
Kocky  Boy  Agency 
Rosabud  Agancy 

Sale  Rivar  Agancy 
San  Carlos  Agancy 
Shiprock  Agaucy 
SiAacs  Agancy 
Sksscton  Agancy 
Soutkarn  Puablo  Agancy 
Standing  Mock  Agancy 

Truxcoo  Canon  Agancy 
Turcla  Mountain  Agency 

ULHtaii/Ouray  Agancy 
U^tilla  Agancy 
Uts  Moutain  Aganey 

Wan*  Springs  Agancy 
Wastam  Kavajo  Agancy 
Wastarn  Mavada  Agaucy 
Wastam  Waahington  Agancy 
White  earth  Agancy 
Wind  Rivar  Aganey 
Winnabago 

Yakiaa  Agancy 
Yaaktan  Sioux  Agancy 

Zutti  Agancy 


Area  Oft'icas 

Aberdeen  Area 
Atbuquarqua  Area 
Ansdarko  Area 
Gallup  Area 
Juneau  Area 
Hinnaapolia  Area 
Huskogca  Area 
PhoauiK  Area 
Portland  Area 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NEEDS  STATEMENT 
Cbemava  Indian  School  -  May  i9S9 

The  following  P'ioies  from  a  study  done  in  1969  apply  as  well  lo  Chemawa  today  as 
they  to  the  i  -Is  studied  twenty  years  ago.  TMore  than  20.000  Indian  children 
attend  school  m  19  off -reservation  boarding  schools  today.  These  young  people  are 
frequently  transported  hundreds  of  miles  into  their  new  homes,  are  far  away  from 
the  influence  exerted  by  ihe  security  of  family  Ufe,  tribal  values,  standards,  and 
customs.  In  high  school  more  than  25%  of  them  drop  out  before  graduation.  A 
vast  majority  of  Ihem  are  labeled  by  Iheir  teachers  as  misfits,  underachievcrs.  or 
troublemakers,  and  attitudes  of  school  personnel  insure  that  they  will  never  be 
considered  othefvfse  while  in  school.  The  admissions  criteria  for  attending  off- 
reservation  boarding  schools  are: 

EDUCATIONAL  CRITERIA 

1 .  Those  for  whom  a  public  or  Federal  day  school  is  not  available. 

2.  Those  who  need  special  vocational  or  preparatory  courses. 

3.  Those  retarded  scholastically  3  or  more  years,  or 

4.  Those  having  pronounced  bilingual  difficulties. 

SPECIAL  CRITERIA 

1 .  Those  who  are  rejerted  or  negleaed  by  their  families  and  for 
whom  no  suitable  alternative  can  be  made. 

2.  Those  who  belong  to  large  families  with  no  suitable  home  and 
whose  separation  from  each  other  is  undesirable. 

3.  Those  whose  behavior  problems  are  too  difficuU  for  solution  by 
their  families  or  through  existing  community  facilities. 

4.  Those  whose  health  or  proper  care  is  jeopardized  by  illness  of 
other  members  of  the  household. 

The  COMPENDIUM  OF  FEDERAl.  BOARDINn  <;CHOQL  EVALUATIONS   conducted  in. . 
1969  by  the  Special  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Education  for  the 
Commhtee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  revealed: 

•  Problems  associated  with  the  mental  heaUh  of  the  students  have  been  referred 
to  frequently  throughout  the  evaluations.  The  problems  of  aid  ministration^ 
curriculum,  and  personnel  are  minor  problems  when  the  mental  health  of  the_ 
individual  is  concerned.  The  chief  attempts  at  solution  to  the  mental  health 
problems  of  the  students  have  most  often  been  ignored.  The  depth  and  nature 
of  the  ofoblem  is  evident  when  one  considers  the  statistics  of  students  with 
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special  social  and  emQtiOna!  problems:  At  \he  Athuguergue  Indian  <;choo!  ^0 

percent  of  the  students  were  enrolled  under  the  social  criteria  established  bv  the 
BIA:  at  Busbv.  98  percent  of  the  students  were  enrolled  for  social  reasons:  at 
Chilocco.  7S  percent:  at  Flandceau.  90  percent:  at  $tev_arL  80  percent  The  Bureau 
further  estimates  that  2S  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  all  of  the  reservation 
boarding  schools  are  dropouts   from  public  schools. 

•  Tbc  undesirable  results  of  the  Off-Reservation  Boarding  School  admissions 
criteria  being  applied  in  the  local  communities  is  a  heavliy  weighted  proportion  of 
students  who  are  assigned,  usually  by  a  community  social  worker-f  <for  social 
reasons.  The  distressing  fact,  repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  off-reservation 
•boarding  schooUviilualions  conducted  prior  to  1969  is  that  the  social  problems  are 
virtually  nohexislenl.  The  schools,  in  other  words,  are  not  responding  to  the  many 
special  needs  of  the  students  -  presumably  the  needs  for  which  they  are  senl'lo 
the  school. 

•  The  many  psychological  problems  which  are  manifest  in  the  student  behavior 
and  attitudes  have  brought  many  to  recommend  that  the  off-reservation  boarding 
school  be  changed  to  a  residential  treatment  center.  These  centers  could  be 
appropriately  staffed  with  clinical  personnel  to  deal  with  psychological  problems, 
and  highly  trained  teachers  to  provide  the  compensatory  assistance  which  could 
bring  achievement  levels  closer  to  national  norms  and  allow  a  satisfactory 
preparation  for  additional  post-secondary  education  (college  or  vocational  school) 
or  satisfactory  employment.  One  center's  principal  contribution  could  be  to  treat 
the  problems  of  those  with  serious  psychological  problems  differently  from  those 
who  have  developed  comparatively  minor  problems  as  a  result  of  constantly  failing 
in  school  —  or  having  dropped  out  or  been  pushed  out  of  public  school. 

•  Administrative  problems  associated  with  the  off -reservation  boarding  schools 
are  many.  One  of  the  most  basic  is  the  confusion  over  goals  established  by  the  BIA 
as  to  Indian  education  as  a  whole,  and  where  the  individual  school  fits  into  this 
picture.  Administrators  seem  to  realize  that  the  schools  have  become  a  dumping 
ground  for  problem  students,  but  feel  helpless  either  to  work  toward  solving  the 
problems  of  the  student,  or  toward  finding  adequate  personnel  to  work  toward 
their  solution. 

•  The  heterogeneous  nature  oi  the  student  population  at  many  boarding  schools 
brings  its  own  problems.  Many  administrators  feel  pulled  in  opposite  directions 
•regarding  goals  and  purposes  of  the  institutions. 

•  The  schools  are  operated  solely  by  educators  for  students  referred,  in  the  main." 
by  social  workers.  The  schools  accept,  knowingly,  a  wide  variety  of  complex  social, 
psychological,  educational.  i».>d  cultural  disordets— Social  workers  and  educators 
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"use "  the  outmoded  idea  thai  sending  people  far  from  the  scene  of  their  social  and 
emotional  problems  will  somehow,  almost  miraculously  solve  the  problems.  (The 
demise:  years  ago.  of  orphanages  and  more  recently,  large  isolated  State  mental 
hospitals,  attest  to  the  abandonment  of  this  theory  in  social  and  psychiatric 
thinking.)  Further,  it  is  commonly  acknowledged  by  BIA  social  workers  and 
educators  alike  that  when  social  histories  are  written,  the  sophisticated  referral 
includes  just  enough  damaging  evidence  to  "justify  "  removal  of  the  child  from  his 
home  community,  but  not  enough  to  preclude  his  acceptance  at  the  school.  The 
school  is.  indeed,  a  dumping  ground.  Should  the  adjustment  process;  prove  too 
difficult  for  school  or  student,  he  is  returned  home  or  passed  along'  lo  another 
boarding  school,  day  school,  public  school,  training  school.  State  hospital,  or  lost 
completely. 

•*  A  decision  needs  to  be  made  about  the  direction  of  the  school,  and  the  types  of 
student  it  will  serve.  At  present  Inter mountian  School  has  such  a  varied  student 
body  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  present  staff  and  faculty  to  meet  all  needs  of  all 
students.  Again  w  hffarH  th^  commenL  know  What  our  mission  is.  are 

we  yoing  to  serve  as  a  dumping  ground  for  youngsters  the  reservation  schools  do 
not  want,  do  we  operate  a  vocational  high  schnnl  with  some  terminal  training,  or  do 
we  operate  a  comprehensiv<>  high  school  program? 


•  The  varied  nature  of  the  ftudents  presents  additional  administrative  problems 
when  the  broad  range  of  students  is  taken  into  account.  Some  of  the  students  are 
ffiven  boarding  school  placement  as  an  alternative  to  a  reformatory,  while  others 
have  dropped  out  of  puhlic  schools  for  academic  reasons. 


•  At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  there  appear  to  be  two  related  pr9))lems:  the 
amount  of  confusion  permitted  toeiist  around  the  purpose  for  which  these  schools 
eTitt  and  the  conseouent  inability  of  anyone  to  develop  an  adequate  program 
under  these  circumstances. 


These  quotes  not  only  remind  us  of  the  dismal  lack  of  progress  made  over  the  last 
twenty  years;  they  also  attest  to  the  bewildering  complexity  of  the  task  that 
continues  to  confront  us.  Our  failure  to  conceive  and  implement  activities  in  which 
Indian  adolescents  could  find  the  motivation  and  the  skills  to  more  successfully 
cope  with  the  situations  in  which  they  found  themselves  has  meant  that  most  of 
those  youngsters  have  gone  away  disappointed,  if  not  embittered,  at  not  fitiding^ 
Chemawa  a  place  where  they  could  acquire  answers  to  the  developmental  and 
educational  needs  which  they  were  struggling  to  satisfy.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  recognize  that  students  who  have  come  to  Giemawa  are  a  special  group. of 
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adoifis.cenls  with  unique  needs  (Two  (2)  examples  are  provided  in  Appendix  D)  and 
thai  the-  school  staff  members  have  labored  conscientiously  to  -recognize  and 
respond'to  those  needs.  The  reasons  for  the  less  than  satisfactory  achievements  of 
the  school  lie  largely  in  the  fad  that  we  simply  have  not  known  in  any  detailed 
fashion  how  to  be  very  helpful  with  the  problems  that  Indian  adolescents  (and 
particularly  those  who  have  experienced  major -difficulties  in  adjusting  to  their  own 
homes  and  communities)  bring  to  the  school 

RESULTS  FROM  RECENT  (1980  -  89)  STUDIES.  ASSESSMENTS 
AND  EVALUATIONS  CONDUCTED  AT  CEEMAWA  INDIAN  SCHOOL  « 

Results  from  various  recent  (1980-89)  studies,  assessments,  evaluations  and  needs 
assessments  conducted  at  Chemawa  Indian  School  revealed: 

•  It  is  important  to  note  that  student  referrals  to  the  (BIA)  boarding  school 
system,  at  least  at  Chemawa.  has  changed  dramatically  from  its  original  historical 
context.  The  majority  of  students  at  Chemawa  do  have  access  to  educational 
institutions  on  or  near  their  home  communities.  However,  students  in  1988  come 
to  Chemawa  for  an  education  but  the  majority  are  coming  from  extremely 
fragmented  and  dysfunctional  family  systems. 

•  Recent  research  and  statistics  indica^  through  student  survey  inventories. 
(Children  of  Alcoholics  Screening  Test),  that  80  %  of  the  Chemawa  students  come 
from  families  where  at  least  one  parent  is  perceived  to  have  a  drinking  problem. 
(1)  These  students  are  a  high  risk  group  that  possesses  characteristics  that 
predispose  them  to  the  disease  of  chemical  dependency.  Further,  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  people  in  the  Pac.":-^  Northwest  have  the  highest  incidence  of 
alcoholism  of  any  ethnic  group,  includhr  Indians  in  other  areas  of  the  United 
Stales.  (2)  And,  there  is  much  evidence  that  ale  ^ol  and  drug  use  aiaong  Indian 
children  is  not  only  increasing,  but  is  appeaiw^*  ai  even  younger  age  levels.  In  a 
recent  six  -  year  study  of  h'a'lian  children  in  several  states,  it  was  found  that  Indilhi 
adolescents  in  grades  seven  through  twelve  had  a  higher  level  of  exposure  than 
non-Indians  to  every  drug  included  in  the  survey. 

•  Chemawa  has  become  a  literal  refuge  for  many  students  whose  families  are 
experiencing  extreme  trauma  from  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  domestic  violence, 
incest,  chronic  unemployment,  neglect,  abject  poverty,  racism,  and  the  list  goes  on. 

•  Our  students  are  by  and  large  young  people  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  h^ye 
extreme  di'"ficultyin  making  it  in  the  home  setting  and  see  Chemawa  as  th^lasj^ 
chance  they  have  to  put  their  lives  in  order.  As  well,  at  least  80  X  of  our  students 
are  "children  of  alcoholics"  (COA)  and  we  project  a  minimum  of  40%  of  the  students 
are  chemically  dependent. 
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•  The  majority  of  those  students  come  to  Chemava  already  chemically  dependent. 
In  other: words,  chemical  use  is  already  veil  established  at  home.  'The  evidence 
that  we  have  on  the  subsunce  abuse  by  other  students  indicates  that  the  vast 
majority  are  using  at  the  abuse  level.  What  remains  are  very  few  students  at  the 
experimental  or  misus'  levels  of  chemical  use.  In  1988.  80x  of  the  students  at 
Chemawa  School  had  known  usage  of  drugs  and/or  alcohol  prior  to  and  after 
enrollment  at  school. 

Conclusions  Drawn  From  Past  and  Recent  Studies.  Assessments  and  Evaluations: 

The  effects  of  inadequate  school  programs  and  social  support  systems  and  access 
to  community  *1resources;  low  self-esteem  and  confused  cultural  identity,  and 
alcohol  and  drug  induced  self-destructive  behavior  patterns  on  the  performance  of 
Indian  youth  in  school  and  the  implications  for  the  future  are  ominous.  Without  a 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalent,  or  worse  yet.  without  twelfth  grade  reading  and 
mathematics  skills,  the  job  options  are  inevitably  reduced  to  low-paying  unskilled 
labor.  Vocational  training  apprenticeships,  college  level  studies  and  most  on-the 
job  training  programs  would  be  equally  unattainable.  With  the  increased  demand 
for  technological  skills  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  uneducated,  untrained 
individual  will  be  facing  a  shrinking  job  market  and  an  increasingly  hopeless, 
desperate  future. 

The  1969  COMPENDIUM  OF  FEDERAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL  EVALUATIONS  report 
recommends —  "Staffing  patterns  should  be  adjusted  to  needs  of  the  pupils.  If  the 
.r  -50^00^  continue  to  be  operated  for  children  in  trouble  of  one  kind  or  another,  the 
proportion  of  education  specialists  capable  of  remedial  instruction,  social  welfare, 
guidance,  counseling;  analysis,  and  recreation  should  be  sharply  stepped  up." 

A  study  in  19S7  of  student  behavior  at  Chemawa  reveals  that  there-were  II7 
disciplinary  hearings  resulting  in  60  student  suspensions  yc  expulsions  and  63  finil 
probation  placements.  There  were  a  total  of  1.972  written  rule  violations 
presented  during  the  disciplinary  hearing  process.  There  were  1.333  alcohol 
/drug  use  violations  with  136  students  requiring  student  detention  for  alcohol  / 
drug  intoxication.  Only  46  of  445  students  did  not  receive  a  write-up  for  drinking. 

In  1988  there  were  163  assessments  of  studenu  who  had  been  found  to  be  using 
alcohol  or  other  drugs.  103  students  were  classified  as  chemically  dependent.  43 
had  used  drugs  to  the  abuse  level,  and  17  had  misused  drugs. 
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STUDENT  PROFILE 


•SOx  of  the  Cbemava  students  come  from  families  where  at  least  one  parent  is 
perceived  to  have  a  drinking  problem. 

•  In  1988  of  230  students  studied: 

a.  Approximately  62%  exceeded  the  Depression  threshold  of  16  or  greater 
total  score  on  the  Center  for  Edidemiological  Studies  Depression  Scale. 

b.  Approximately  75%  exceeded  ibe  Drinking  threshold  on  a  secerning  test 
composed  of  questions  relating  to  frequency,  pattern,  amount  and  severity  of  drug 
use  behaviors. 

c.  Appcojimately  32%  reported  thoughts  about  suicide  that  would  be 
i^nsidered  dinicaiiy  significant. 

d.  Approximately  18%  reported  past  suicide  attempts. 

•  102  students  were  admitted  because  of  walking  distance  from  their  home  to 
school 

•  IM  students  were  admitted  because  of  the  lack  of  special  vocational  or 
preparatory  training  not  available  to  them  locally,  to  prepare  them  for  useful 
employment. 

•237  students  were  admitted  because  of  the  available  schools  made  no  adequate 
provisions  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  students  with  academic 
..deficiencies,  linguistic  or  cultural  differences. 

•80  students  w^re  s^dmitted  because  of  inadequate  parental  supervision. 

•41  students  were  admitted  because  of  family  behavioral  patterns  which 
impaired  the  well  being  of  the  student.  V 

•79  students  ^ere  admitted  because  of  behavioral  problems  which  were  too 
difficult  for  solution  by  their  families  or  local  resources  and  who  could  benefit  from 
a  more  structured  environment. 

•HO  students  came  from  households  earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year;  96  from 
households  earning  between  $10,000  and  $20,000;  25  from  households  earning 
between  $20,000  and  $30,000:  1 1  from  households  earning  between  $30,000  Md 
$40,000:  and  7  from. households  earning  between  $40,000  and  $50,000  a  year. " 

•Approximately  43%  of  the  students  resided  with  a  single  parent. 
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•The  average  age  of  Chemawa  students  is  at  least  one  year  older  than  their  public 
school  counterparts. 

•  In  the  fall  of  1988  on  the  California  Achievement  Test  of  Reading: 

a.  the  ninth  grade  students  average  score  was  6.0 

b.  the  tenth  grade  students  average  scor.e  was  7.5 

c.  the  eleventh  grade  students  average  score  was  7.9 

d.  the  twelfth  grade  students  average  score  was  8.7. 

•  In  the  fall  of  1988  on  the  California  Achievement  Test  of  Language:  ^ , 

,  a.  the  ninth  grade  students  average  score  was  i.6 
'  b.  the  tenth,  grade  students  average  score  was  6.5 

c.  thc  eleventh  grade  students  average  score  was  7.5 

d.  the  twelfth  grade  students  average  score  was  8.0 


•  In  the  fall  of  1988  on  the  California  Achievement  Test  of  Mathematics: 

a.  the  ninth  grade  students  average  score  was  6.4 

b.  the  tenth  grade  students  a/erage  score  was  7.6 

c.  the  eleventh  grade  studenU  average  score  was  8.3 

d.  the  twelfth  grade  students  average  score  was  8.1 

•  The  achievement  scores  in  reading  for  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade 
students  ranged  from  the  second  to  the  twelfth  grade  at  each  grade  level. 

•  The  achievement  scores  in  language  for  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade 
students  ranged  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  grade  at  each  grade  level. 

•  The  achievement  scores  in  mathematics  for  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grade  students  ranged  from  the  second  to  the  twelfth  grade  at  each  gra^e  level.  . 

•  Many  students  have  score  variations  which  exceed  six  grade  levels.  This 
variation  is  seen  both  between  various  areas  (i.e.  mathematics  versus  reading)  and 
within  the  same  subject  area  (reading  vocabulary  versus  reading  comprehension). 

•  In  1987  49%  of  the  enrolled  students  did  not  complete  the  school  year  due  to 
disciplinary  reasons,  transfers,  personal  reasons  or  parental  reasons.  46%  of  the 
withdrawals  were  for  disciplinary  reasons. 

•  46%  of  the  students  who  enroll  at  Chemawa  have  attended  another  school  while 
25%  have  attended  two  other  schools. 
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•  Ctf  ihe  43  graduates  from  Chemawa  in  1987-88  only  ten  had  been  in  attendance 
at  Chemawa  for  four  or  more  years. 

•  In  1988  80%  of  the  students  at  Chemawa  School  had  known  usage  of  drugs  and 
or  alcohol  prior  to  and  after  enrollment  at  school. 

•  Chemawa  students  are  generally  ^  physically,  healthy  group  of  adolescents, 
similar,  to  other  groups  of  adolescents  you  would  find  throughout  the  country. 

•  Chemawa  students  exhibit  a  higher  than  average  incidence  of  obesity.  • 

•  Chemawa  students  have  relatively  normal  dental  needs,  but  often  have  not  been 
receiving  ade(f[mte  routine  care  and  are  in  need  of  extensive  dental  work  when 
they  arrive  on  campus. 
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APPROACHES  NEEDED  FOR  PROGRAM  SUCCESS 

The  past  years  have  taught  some  painfui  lesson  in  the  kinds  of  efforts  that  are  not 
productive;  however,  it  appears  thai  some  activities  have  been  well  received  and 
deserve  to  be  expanded  upon. 

.  •  There  is  no  question  that  the  individualization  of  services  is  a  central  key  to  the 
establishment  of  t  happier,  more  stimulating  environment  in  both  the  academic 
and  resideattii  programs. 

•  ri  is  clQtr  jlhat  a  high  level  of  trust  between  all  members  of  the  school 
community  is  e^ential  to  the  acoomplishment  of  the  mission  of  the  school. 

•  We  must  learn  over  and  over  again  that  clear,  meaningful  communication  is  a 
requi)  d  element  in  productive  human  activities. 

•  A  safe  and  healthy  school  environment  is  a  basic  requirement  which  must  be 
satisfied  for  other  activities  to  be  successful. 

With  these  concepts  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to  recognize  a  number  of  characteristics 
that  must  be  in  place  for  the  school  to  move  toward  becoming  a  more  productive 
place  for  Indian  adolescents  to  live  in  and  to  learn  from.  A  BIA  draft  report  done 
in  March  1988  entiUed  "REPORT  ON  BIA  EDUCATION:  EXCEU.ENCE  IN  INDIAN 
EDUCATION  THROUGH  THE  EFFECTIVE  SCHOOL  PROCESS"  Usts  the  following 
'  characteristics  for  effective  schools: 

1.  Strong  educational  leadership,  including  especially  the  superintendent  at 
the  district  level  and  the  principal  at  the  school  level  The  leadership^establishes 
clear  goals  and  becomes  heavily  involved  throughout  the  instructional  delivery 
process. 

2.  A  high  expectation  among  teachers  that  all  students  are  capable  of 
achieving  the  educational  objectives  set  for  them. 

3.  A  system  of  clear  instructional  goals  by  which  student  performance  is 
systematically  monitored  and  assessed. 

4.  A  strong  emphasis  on  the  learning  of  basic  skills  and  high  levels  of 
student  time  on  task.  Establishing  a  curriculum  responsive  to  the  academic  and 
career  development  needs  of  the  student. 

5.  A  safe  and  orderly  school  environment.  '  . 

6.  A  clear  seme  among  teachers  and  students  of  the  educational  mission  ancH_ 
purpose  of  the  school. 

7.  Close  involvement  of  parents  and  the  local  community  in  the  educational 
process. 
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PROPOSED  CHANGES 


II  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  facts  presented  in  relation  to  student  behaviors  that 
a  strong  majority  of  the  Indian  adolescents  who  come  to  Chemawa  School  do  not 
find  the  school  a  productive  place  in  which  to  live  and  learn.  Surveys  of  staff 
attitudes  support  the  assumption  that  they  also  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
situation.  Immediate  and  comprehensive  change  must  be  instituted  if  the  school  is 
to  continue  to  have  the  parental  and  agency  support  necessary  for  continued 
operation.  The  foUow  GLOBAL  AGENDA  FOR  THK  1 990-91  SCHOQirVEAR 
PROPOSED  as  a  way  to  build  on  two  models  (one.  for  education  and  one  for  the 
residence  hails)  and.  to  bring  into  existence  a  school  environment  that  will  be  more 
productive  for  alT 

For  one  year  only^ 

•  STUDENT  BODY  SIZE  -  Reduce  the  size  of  the  student  body  to  a  level 
(perhaps  200,  requiring  five  residence  halls)  where  the  present  numbers  of 
administrators,  supervisors  and  staff  could  provide  the  individualized  clinical, 
educational,  and  maturational  experiences  that  the  students  will  find  acceptable 
and  productive. 

•  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  -  For  aU  students  utilize  an  individualized 
educational  model  similar  to  the  one  presently  employed  for  students  enrolled  in 
the  compensatory  program  at  Chemawa.  (See  Appendix  A.) 

•  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM  -  UtUize  a  case  management 
approach  to  the  management  of  student  aaivities  in  a  coordinated  effort  with  the 
educational  program.  (See  Appendix  B)  ^  . 

•  BUDGET  -  Request  that  the  budget  for  1989-90  for  Chemawa  School  b? 
extended  for  one  demonstration  year  (1990-91)  without  the  requirement  that 
funding  be  tied  to  the  number  of.students  enrolled  during  1990-91. 

•  SCHEDULE  -  The  months  from  the  ending  of  the  1989-90  school  year 
until  the  opening  of  the  1990-91  school  year  will  be  a  planning  and  training  period. 
During  this  time  decisions  must  be  made  as  to  which  staff  will  be  retained  and 
which  must  be  replaced.  -Consultants  must  be  brought  in  to  assist  in  the 
refinement  of  the  educational  and  residence  hall  programs.  Organizational- 
consultants  must  b€  brought  in  to  lead  morale-building  and  team -building.^ 
experiences  and  lo  help  administrators  and  supervisors  develop  insights  and  skills 
so  they  can  provide  continuing  leadership  with  the  rest  of  the  staff.(See  Appendix 
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RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES  AND  GROUPS  - 
Supportive  agreements  and  relationships  must  be  developed  with  all  organizations 
that  are  interested  in  Chemawa  School  and/or  provide  services  that  are  helpful  to 
Chemawa  students.  Understanding  and  cooperation  in  the  mission  of  the  school 
must  be  developed  in  aU  segments  of  the  school  and  communities  that  participate 
in  any  way  in  the  activities  of  the  school. 
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APPENDIX  A 

An  individualized  education  program  for  Chemawa  students  will  contain  at  least 
the  folloving  elements ...  (Note  the  similarity  to  the  program  elements  listed  below 
for  a  case  management  approach  to  student  activities)... 

1.  Unit  study  plans  -  The  development  of  unit  study  plans  (the  materials  to 
be  learned  in  weekly  units)  in  the  basic  skill-areas.  The  development  of  unit  study 
plans  is  required  in  order  io: 

a.  Make  it  possible  for  students  to  begin  their  studies  at  the  proper 
achievementleviel. 

b.  Make  it  possible  for  students  to  leave  the  school  for  a  period  of 
time  and  then  to  re-enter  without  loss  of  academic  credit. 

2.  Assessment  -  Determining  each  s  udent's  academic  strengths  and 
weaknesses  through  the  use  of  individual  and  group  measurement  instruments. 

3.  Planning  -  The  development  of  an  individual  education  plan  (lEP)  for 
each  student  with  provisions  for  day  and  evening  learning  experiences, 

4.  Implementation  -  Insuring  that  each  student  is  enrolled  in  the  classes 
that  will  lead  to  the  successful  completion  of  the  lEP, 

5.  Linking  -  Insuring  that  the  student's  educational  plan  is  congruent  with 
the  activities  planned  by  the  student  and  the  student's  activities  case  manager. 

6.  Monitoring  -  O)ntinuous  evaluation  of  student  progress  to  insure  that  the 
goals  and  objeaives  of  the  educational  plan  are  being  achieved.  The  lEP  is  .ai 
dynamic  instrument  and  may  have  to  be  modified  as  circumstances  warrant. 
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APPENDIX  B 


One  case  nianagemenl  model  is  described  as  follows: 

.  1.  Assessment  -  Determining  an  individual's  current  and  potential  strengths, 
weaknesses,  and  needs. 

2.  Planning  -  Developing  a  specific  'service  plan  for  each  adolescent,  with 
provisions  for  day.  evening,  and  night  linkages  to  needed  aaivities, 

3.  LinkHig  -  Referring  or  transferring  individuals  to  aU  required  services  in 
the  formal  and  informal  care-givinc  systems. 

4.  Monitoring  -  Continuous  evaluation  of  student  progress  ("following  along" 
the  student). 

5  Advocacy  -  Interceding  on  behalf  of  an  individual  to  assure  equity,  both 
in  the  specific  case  and  for  any  larger  group  or  class  to  which  the  adolescent  might 
belong. 
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APPENDIX  C 


The  following  list  of  more  or  less  highly  specific  inslilulional  needs  has  been 
developed  through  the  analysis  of  studies  that  have  been  done  over  a  period  of 
years..  •  It  is  offered  here  to  illustrate  the  needs  that  may  appear  as  the  school 
moves  to  implement  the  two  models  identified  above. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  NEEDS: 

L  To  up-date  the  statements  of  philosophy,  mission,  goals  and  objectives. 

2.  To  define  the  programs  that  Chemawa  can  offer  and  the  personnel  needed 
for  the  success  of  those  programs. 

3.  To  require  adequate  and  accurate  social  summaries  to  accompany 
applications  for  admissions. 

4.  An  assistant  to  the  registrar  to  help  handle  overload. 

3.  An  admissions  committee  to  review  applications  for  admission. 

6.  An  attendance  program  with  appropriate  staff  and  equipment  to  provide 
necessary  documentation  and  other  records  in  a  timely  manner. 

7.  A  review  of  staff-  qualifications  to  determine  where  in-service  or 
additional  training  may  be  needed. 

5.  a  review  of  salary  levels  in  view  of  program  changes  and  the  need  to 
provide  a  reasonable  level  of  professional  staffing  in  all  departments. 

COORDINATION  NEEDS: 

1.  Close  links  with  programs  at  the  tribal  and  home  community  level. 

2.  A  parent/guardian/agency  line  of  contact  which  wilt  increase 
communications,  accessibility  to  background  information,  program  planning,  and 
on-  campus  visitations. 

3.  A  coordinated  procedure  for  responding  to  mental  health  crises  to  be 
followed  by  all  segments  of  the  school  community. 

.   _  4.  A  volunteer  services  program  to  assist  in  programs  designated  to  meet 

student  needs  where  staffing  is  short. 

EVALUATION  NEEDS: 

1.    A  department  of  evaluations  and  testing  responsible  to  all  othec 
departments  to  perform: 

a.   Screening  and  diagnostic  studies  to  evaluate  the  psycho- social 
development  of  the  students. 
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MENTAL  HEALTO  NEEDS: 

1.  Additional  clinical  staff  to  provide  residential  and  academic  programs. 

2.  A  primary  prevention  mental  health  program  for  all  students. 

3.  A  mental  health  specialist  for  group  counseling,  in-service  training,  and  to 
organize  a  program  to  teach  coping  skills. 

4.  A  community  service  worker. 

5.  After  hours  and  weekend  IHS  services  for  students.  ^  ^ 

6.  Treatment  programs  for  clinical  depression  and  associated  problems. 
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b.  Screening  and  diagnostic  testing  for  handicapping  conditions, 
emotional  problems,  and  behavioral  problems. 

c.  Individual  educational  evaluations. 

2.  Develop  a  screening  program  and/or  measures  to  identify  students  at- 
risk  for  psychiatric  disorder  or  serious  psychological  dysfunction. 

3.  Full  time  behavioral  /  clinical  psychologist. 

4.  Full  lime  educational  psychologist. 


ACADEMIC  NEEDS: 

1.  An  assessment  of  the  function  and  output  of  each  academic  area. 

2.  A'vdcational  education  program  with  curricula  geared  to  the  world-of 
work,  career  choices,  in-class  hands-on  experiences,  on  campus  job  experience,  on 
site  visitations,  and  coordination  with  programs  offered  at  the  community  college. 

3.  An  alternative  academic  curricula  for  students  who  cannot  achieve  all  the 
high  school  requirements,  coordinated  with  vocational  education  programs. 

4.  Schedule  IHS  field  staff  for  specific  health  classes,  including  a  pregnancy 
program,  and  small  group  sessions. 

5.  Reduce  teacher  -  student  ratio  or  provide  aide  time  in  classrooms 
requiring  alternative  or  other  specialized  instruction  for  "non-handicapped" 
students. 

6.  Expand  PE  to  include  individual  recreational  sports  and  competitions. 

7.  Develop  mental  healf..  education  programs  within  academics. 

8.  Staff  time  to  continue  developing  special  programs. 

9.  Require  special  inservice  training  to  teach  in  this  diverse  cultural  selling. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  NEEDS: 

1.  Expand  recreation  and  intra- mural  sports  activities. 

2.  Expansion  of  intensive  residential  guidance  to  include  mental  health 
needs  and  psycho-social  needs  as  well  as  substance  abuse. 

3.  A  residential  tutoring  program. 

4.  Certified  dormitory  counselors. 

5.  More  adequate  staff  coverage  after  class  hours  and  on  weekends. 

6.  Staff  lime  to  continue  developing  special  programs. 

7.  In-service  training  of  dormitory  aides  to  provide  experienced  and 
qualified  staff. 

8.  Mental  health  related  programs  and  services  available  evenings-and 
weekends.  '  .  J. 
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APPENDIX  D 


Sup^f-intendant 
Chemawa  Indian  School 
Salem,  OR  97303 


Dear  Sir: 


This  letter  is  in  regards  to  one'.of  your  students  who  recent-lv 
fcrainsf^red  frntn  f  ^  .-t^  -*^'' •  ^gr  name  is  C^^fcjgffSF'yrgy  ."S..- 
WSm^mmlMa^tlSnnrC^3SS  Indian,  i;ng  a  raereber  ot  the 
JIB^^^^^^^^Bb  and  ^H^Bi^^D  of  the  ^^B^H Indian 


^^^^^^^^^^^  and  ^^S^^i^^P  of  the  ^^B^W Indian 

Reservation.    Her  Enrollment  Number  isgBPtf,  and  her  date  of 
birth  is  October  22,  1971.  - 

Our  Child -.Protection  Services  Worker  received  a  referral  of 
possible-'sexual  abuse  on  ^gtmg/ggtgtg  and  was  in  the  process 
of  inveseigation  when  ^■HBHcf^R^^ea  to  g^^chool. 
The  suspected  perpetrator  was'^HlBBH^  uncle,  B^^^^B^I^P 

What  we  are  requesting  of  you  is  the  possibility  that  one  of  your 
staff,  such  as  a  counselor  or  other  personnel  trained  in  this 
area,  interview  the  young  lady  and  report  to  this  Court  a>iY 
information  disclosed  during  the  interview  as  soon  as  possible. 

Your  cooperation  would  be  greatly  appreciated.    For  an^furthe^ 
information  "or  correspondence,  I  can  be  reached  at- ^^^^^^^^^ 
ext.  S28,  or  by  writing  to^^M^^^^^BB^^bal  Court 
Prosecutor,  P.O.  Box  278,  ^I^^B^^^^^^^^^P 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance. 

Sincerely, 


51  Court  Prosecutor 


0CT28  1986 
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CASE  STUDY 

Male  student,  17  years  of  age,  classified  ED 
and  in  the  10th  grade.     Is  in  Hinh  Service. 

Mother  and  father  are  botli.  deceased.  Student 
states  that  father  died  on  his  birthday  and  will  come 
for  him  each  year.     Lives  with  aned  Grandmother.  4 

One  week  an  ambulance  was  to  come  for  him  at 
schopP^r  at  home  to  take  him  to  the  hospital  for  an 
operation  in  which  he  had  a  50/50  chance  of  livinn. 

Next  week  he  was  taking  some  people  to  court 
because  they  tried  to  kill  him.     He  said,  "they"  tried 
to  Dut  Doison  into  somethinq  he  was  to  drink. 

Student  has  also  been  mistaken  for  a  girl  by  new 
acquaintances,  and  has  definite  identity  problems. 

Student  manipulates  staff  members,  fantasises  and 
tells  and  writes  notes  wrongfully  acccusing  others  thus 
pitting  student  against  student  and  student  against 
staff  members. 
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M^want^o^^geroff  drugs,  1  can  sec  my  life  going  down  the  drain". 

HISTORY  OF  PRESENT  ILLNESS:      ,c    ,  t^n^^ir^n 

This  is  the  second  •■■pi^^adtnission  for«HHH»,  age  15,  a  Native  Afflerican 

AO  has  rrost  recently  been  heavily  using  cocaine.   In  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  an 
Admission  to  the  CR  elsewhere  in  ^MB^  complaining  of  palpitations  and  chest  pams  ^ 
which  apparently  scared  hin  enough  to  decide  to  seek  re-entry  into  chemical -dependenoat:., 

ireatment.  — 

History  of  drug  use  starts  with  marijuana,  first  used  at  age  five,  regular  use  at  age 
ten.  He  was  a  fairly  recent  smoker  until  about  a  year  ago.  During  the^^same  age  ranges, 
'he  patient  also  initiated  end  "then"  began  regular  use  of  alcohol  in  the  form  of  wnisicy 
and  beer,  occasionally' drinking  large  arnounts^'to  intoxication  and  neir  passing  out.  Un 
October  10,  1988.  this  led  to  poor  judgeitient  and  riding  on  a  wotor  cycle  vfhich  had^a 
vreck,  leaving  ftimjritti  fractured  fenor.  vascular  difficulties  in  ^he  left  lower -leg.  and 
lead  injury  causing -of  LOC  for  at  least  an  hour.  Earlier  this  year,  1988,  the  patient  wes 
introduced  to  inhaled  cocaine.  His  first  episode  he  thought  he  was  using  marijuana  arjd 
iitmediately  became  an  avid  seeker  after  a  cocaine  high.  He  entered  treatment  in  July  of 
this  year  at  motivated  by  his  increasing  episodes  of  irrational  and- 

assauitive  behavior.  At  that  time  he  was  dealing  drugs  to  provide  money  to  use  drugs,  and-* 
had  legal  interventions  due  to  his  violent  and  assaultive  behavior  »^ile  intoxicated:-^ 
Since  leaving  treatment  AMA,  in  August  of  88,  the  pctient  stayed  clean  for  one  month  then 
oe  went  back  to  uiing.  He  again  became  clean  for  one  month- and  utilized  AA  and  NA,  and 
♦he  i^M^^HM aftercare.  Kore  recently  had  has  fallen  back  into  heavy  use  of  cocaine 
jsing  eight  balls  of  crack  daily  and  all  during  the  three  weeks  prior  to  this  admission, 
lafet  used  on  Halloween,  10/31  at  4  pm.  He  used  crosstops  at  age  14,  15  tabs  on  one 
occasion,  and  is  a  heavy  user  of  caffeine  in  the  form  of  cola  and  coffee,  15  to  20 
servings  per  day.  Allergies:    None  known.  Prescription  medications  —  none, 

FAMILY  history  is  positive  for  chemical  dependency  in  the  patient's  rother  who  has  used 
■cocaine  IV  and  this  precipitated  removal  of  patient  and  his  siblings  frorr  the  home  into 
foster  care.  The  patient  has  been  living  with  his  aunt. 

^RTltgHT  HISTORY:  Mfi^       been  raised  by  his  extended  family  for  the  better  part  of 
f  s   me.     He  has  7?i!!^> earmold  brother  who.  Is  In /oster  ^^Jh^': 
J  bllnq   was  "adopted  ouf  and  another  died- shortly  after  "r^-  V^:. 
ii^   and  "elleves  that  his  mother's  boyfriend  s-othered  the  baby,    "j  ""^Jj^^^!)^^ 
V  yfrlend   aUo  put  his  nine-year-old  brother  (when  »»Ua^«>      *,*'i°^"lf  J'^i/fatJ^ 

3  lid  was  apparently  hosplullred  as  a  consequence.  <Joes  not  k^ow  "^J^J^J*!; 
Jut  understands  that  he  lives  In  Hawaii.    His  .other  "ves  nearby  but  is  a    drug  addict. 
Chester  says  he  ^ets  along  best  with  his  younger  brother  and  his  Mternal  grandfather. 

Lie  he  says  he  was  Introduced  to  marijuana  and  alcohol  by  stepfather  when  he  was 
five  years  old.  says  he  only  used  alcohol  "^off  and  on  a  little-  until  Oune  of  this 

"ar  a^el)  ThenTTega'n  using  a^d  dealing  cocaine  and  quickly  beca«  d«ep  y  Involved 
i.  says  he  had  lots  of  miney  froS  fishing  and  from  dealing  the  «°«i"%^;^"?i'^iJof "^^^^^ 
.heneter  1  wanted  It."  He  ias  admitted  toM^B^this  ^"^f  ^to 
days  because,  he  says,  "all  the  feelings  came  out  at  once,  and  1  dldn  t  know_  wh&t  to 
.  He  continued  to  use  until  the  current  admission.  _This  was  precipitated  by 
aunt  reportedly  telling  .  him  to  kill  himself ,  which  ^^»says  he  ««  going.  J;p  do. 
H«>»ever,    he  attempted  to  contact  his  sponsor  Instead,  and  the  two  of  them  agreed  to  have 

4  flfli^ admitted  here. 
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■■■l^  has   been   in  about  eight  different  schools  in  the  ^P^B^  ^iM^^and  MM^^ 

:hool  districts.  Sone  of  his  moves  were  precipitated  by  changes  in  residence  and  some  by 
>anges  in  the  location  of  the  behavioral  disabilities  program  he  was  attending.  He  *is 
irrently  in  the  flHI^HHi^ school  in  the  "TLC"  program  "because  of  my  temper."  This 
iparently  is  a  self  contained  behavioral  program  in  the  tribal  school.  I  spoke  with  SBI^ 
WtUt^  the  school  psychologist  there,  itrho  indicated  thatfl^Hlphad  been  diagnosed  by 
Mi^l^— Ifcas  "emotionally  liRpaired"  a  number  of  years  ago.  He  had  not  been 
^assessed  since  then.  H^BHH^  requested  a  r<asses5ment  duringtreatwent  in  order  to 
tcilitate  educational  placement  after  trea::ment.  Unfortunately,  ^^^^^apparently  acted 
It  on  the  unit  and  refused  to  conply  with  staff  subsequently  resulting  In  his  being  aske'<}ril 
>  leave.  I  had  seen  flBBHI  for  the  initial  session  that  afternoon  and  complied,  the 
ISC-R  but  was  unable  to" complete  other  tests.  ~~    • . 
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I  TRIBAL  COURT 
k-IHDIAlT  ?l£SEF.VATION 


IN  THE  HATTER  OF: 


D.O.B.  5-7-71 


MIKOR  CHILD 


WARD  or  THE 


TRIBAL  COURT 


-UPOH  chA^caring  held,  Jul;^  22,1986^  Hon-^rable,  ^^^^BHI^^^H  pre- 
siding, «ll  conc^rn^d  parties- present^,  gdod  cause  showing,  and  the  court  bcin^ 
iully  edvisedr  .\  •    ■  ■  .      .  " 

IT  IS  HEREBY  ORDERED  thac  the  above  r.ancd  ninor  is    to  be  nade  a  Ward 
of  the  ^miy  Tribal  Court,  for-his  health,  education^  and  welfare,  until, 
further  notice  ot  this  court. 

IT  IS  FURTHER  ORDERED  that  he  vill  .rcnain  vhere  he  is^  at  but  vill  be 
under  close  supervision  of  che  Juvenile  Departnent; 

IT  IS  SO  ORDERED: 

1986: 


Dated  Chis,:^3  day  of  CNt^Q^j  1986 


I  .  ■ 

CC: files  . 

A  —  -  — 

I  . 


BlA'  Sop  ill  Services-  * 
[Chief  Jovenlle  Officer 
VKothe'r 


HonoraMeTl 
^£»ociaje  Ju3(? 

'  TriVal  Court 
f  Indian  Re's ervac ion 


COURT 
SEAL 


FILED  -'5- 


:'*r-.f\ei}  \0  03  •  Uuo  ti^  copy  [  
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Dear     

This  is  in  reference  to  ^■■■■H^.  (le  was  placed  in  the  W^HH^  Center 
because,  he  refused  to  ateend  the  High  School  classes  in  I98S  on  a  regular  basis. 
Also,  he  was  involved  with  the  juvenile  depArtnent  for  variouse  offenses,  such  as 

traffic  violations.  .    , 

Ujpon  being  placed  .in  the  IBHi^^H^Onter,  MMl^^^^Vt  was  removed  because  — 
he  w*$  bringing  marijuana  and  alcohol  into  the  holding  and  giving  the  other  residents."" 
Upon  being  reaoved.  he  was  petitioned  Into  the M^MHMffOetention  Unit,  because 
of  has  assault  on  another  resident,  a^u9e  o£  marijuana,  failure  to/uat^ly  with  rules 
and  regulations  in  the  school  and  from  th<  J»renile  dtparCMnt.  . 
He  was  sent  to^l^^Hbhospit&'i  for  a  evaluation,  te  determine  if  he  had  a  .psyche 
ologicial  probl^uwith  «  chemical  dependency,    the  evaluation  that  V4S  recieved 
r«^««endatI6n  w*s'that  he  was  chemical  dependent  and  would  need  some  mentaV  health 
work.    This  we  felt  was  not  in  compliance,  and  MWwas  sent  down  toflMB^^.  -- 
Oxildren's  Hospital  for  a  second  opinion.    The  recommendation  from  there,  was  that  he— 
did  definitely  have  a  psycho logicial  problem  and  that  if  that  was  taken  care  of,  that'  .: 
the  chemical  dependency  would  take  care  of  itself.    It  was  also  recommended  thatMHVfc 
be  placed  in  a  long  term  residential  treatment  program.    It  was  suggest*ed  that  the  "-^^  '' 
^■■iW^Boys  and  Girls  Ranch  be  used  in  ^IB^HMB^  ^  ^his  time,  there  is'=^ 
a  application  that  has  been  submitted.    He  have  not  heard  as  whether  he  has  been 
accepted,  the  application  has  been  there  since  Hay  Igst.  _ 

It  would  be  the  recomnendat^ion  from  the  ^■■■^■I^H^^BiP Counselor  end  the 

Juvenile  Department,  BIA  Social  Services  that  i^l^BlVis  accepted  in  Chenewa  Indian 
School,  that  he  see  the  school  Counselor  and  enter  afly  programs  that  they  might  have  for 
Drug  an^Mcoholabuse.    If  any  further  informafion  is  needed,  we  will  be  happy  to  work 
^^"^^  ^HHMl^in  any  way  possible  to  help  MHPstay  in  school  there. 
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DIAGNOSTIC  EVALUATION  SUi     i<Y  CONCEfiNlKG  \ 


MADOl     :ENT1  -  10-2-87: 


•  U    -—.^rBAlfKGROUND  TKFeRHATION;  '^■■■B  "as  referred  to  this  agency  by 
Juvenile  Probation  for  an  assesgnent^jj^^is  a  16  year  old 

 \  nale,~his  howe^adx^ress  ,is  ^BH^SHB^BHHV  and  his  aunt's 

local  phone  number  is  MW^M  Wf^^i^t  of  birth  is  2-3-71  and^^his  social 
security  number  is  VlV^BB^ 


II.  SUBSTANC£_ ABUSE  IlISTCBY:  iBB^state^tat  his  drug  of  choice  is 

marijuana.  •  -Heroes  on  to  report  that  he  started  using  the  drug  raarijuana  ax. 
Vge  K,  that  he  Smokes  this  drug  when  ever  he  can,  eaaybe  1  bowl  every  2  weeks. 
He  goes  on  to  report  that  the  drug  raarijuana<  causes  hln  to  do  crazy  things  and 
makes  hln  laugh.    He  usually  uses  on  weekends.    John  reports  that  he  started  using  - 
the  drug  alcohol  at  age  lA,  that  J)e>^ses  this  drug  nostly  on  the  weekends,  usual  1  v.- 
every  weekend.    John  reports  that  he  "got  into  trouble  and  had  to  go  to  AA  in  ^""^ 
Koonah  (3  meetings)*  with  his  use  of  alcohol.    He  goes  on  to  report  that  he  has  , 
Tun  when  using  the  drug  alcohol.  MBi also- admits  experinental  use^'of  mushroons 
at  the  age  of  15  and  use  of  speed  for  basicetball  at  the  age  of  15.    He  goes  on 
to  state  that  he  used  speed  every  practice  for  basketball  because  it  "helps  me 
oc\^  xk.^t*'..  ^miteports  loss  of  control,  blackouts,  voalting  and  tolerance 
increase   with  Kis  use. 


III.  TK^ATMENT  HISTORY:  The  only  treatment  or  counseling  history  1 
reports  is  a^tendlng  2  AA  meetings  i'*  WHi^ 


IV.  tEGAt  i.lSTORY: 

Mischief  and  a  Kkc^-zj^h 
officer  is 


Y:  reports  4  Minor  Consuming  charges,  a  Criminal 

p^^l^^ Burj^e ry  charge.  He  is  on  probation  and  his  probation 
^  He  was  using  the  d'-ug  alcohol  during  all  these  charges. 


V.  FAMILY  SOCIAL  HISTORY i  — »  family  consists  of  hts  mother,  age  37. 

his  father,  age  43,  a  brother  IMflPt  "Se  20,  sister  iMP^  ^ge  i5.  ^IV^age 
13  and  HBMiage  9.    He  goes  on  to  report  that  his  relationship  is  good  w^th 
all  b^^l^J'ather  and  his  relationship  with  his  father  is  fair.    He  reports' 
that^^^m  in  Jail  a;    is  a  possible  addict.  IHBftgreu  up  in  WIMl  with  his 
family . 


VI.          EMOTIONAL  BDSAVIORAL  ASSESSMENT:  gH^describes  himself  as  a  moody  " 
person  when  he  is  not  drinking  but  happy  when  he  is  drinking,  he  doesn't  feel 
lonely  and  he  has  had  thoughts  of  hurting  and  killing  himself.    Alraost  2  years 
ago  he-  feared  that  he  might  act  on  these  thoughts  with  a  knife  while  drinking 
but  h&  hasn't  had  these  fears  lately.           states  that  he  prefers  to  spend 
time  with  others  and  the  kinds  of  activities  be  enjoys  are  fishing  and  hunting, 
^■i^feels  that-  he  is  a  friendly  person,  that  he  can  coMunicate  with  his-**— 
mother  but  that'he'and  his  father  don*t  talk,  he  feels  that  others  care  a5out** 
hln,  that  he  is  friends  with  }  the  town  of  Hoonah  and  that  he  can  share  important 
feeling  with  4  of  them.    Hhat  he  would  most  like  to  change  about  himself  is 
his  drinking.   , , 


Bflective.  Affordable  Alcohol  A  Drug  Trea'mtnt 
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0IAGN05tie=£VALUATl<jN*SW1HARY  COnC 


i  (  ADOLESCENT  I -(  CONTl  NUED I : 


Ai'uir.^  DIANGOSTIC  TOOLS;  4MI|»uas  tested  on  the  Hopkins  AA  Test  where  he 
acquired  a  score  of  7  positive  Answers.    He  was  further  tested  on  the  Self 

S^Jttii^'^nf  "^''^'^^  '^'^  ^"<*  following  are  so»e  of  the 

positive  answers  he  gave; 


1 . 
2. 
3. 
i,. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

11 . 
12. 


Uses  drugs  to  make  hln  feel  better  around  people. 
Uses  drugs  to  change  the  way  he  feels. 
Skipped  seals  while  using  drug!^. 
•  Sometimes  reels  anxious  to  feel  the  Initial  effects  of  a  drug. 
Used  drugs  in  .the  morning. 

Has  had  tloes  when  he  coulda't  rensaber  some  of  what  Viappened  while 
stoned  or  high.  ■* 
Gets  stoned  at  least  once- a  •ohth  or  aore. 
Us«-.some  type  of  drug  at  least  once  a  week. 
"Soawiaes  tries  to  cot  down  on  his  using. 

Kls^d  school  or  a  class  to  get  high  or  because  of  being  hlgh.V  . 
Gotten  Into  trouble  outside  his  ho«e  because  of  using  drugs  • 
•Gotten  Into  trouble  with  the  police  because  of  using  drugs. 

VIII.  DIAGNOSIS:       305.0    ALCOHOL  ABUSE     30S.2    CANNABIS  ABUSS 

IX.  RErOMHENDATIOHS:    It  Is  the  reco«endatlon  of  this  agency  that 
recel^^npjtlent  treatment  as  soon  as  possible  at  an  appr^p^Slte^faclU^ 

treatmln^!^!?!!™    f.K     u  PO»»lt>le  then  an  -AA"  based  Intensive  outpatient 

treatment  program  with  other  young  people  Is  reco^nded. 


.Respectfully  subalt.U^J, 


'ounselor 


Adoltsc^ 
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STATeOFORCGON 


;^.:.".ig%fjlLTNK.>^AH  COUNTY  JUVENILE  COUl_^ 


N.e.«TKAVeM06 
POftTLANCOMGON  97213 
24t'M«0 


March  25,  1987 


SuperintcttJent 
Chanawa  School 
3700  Chenawa  Road,  ^E 
Salm,  CR  97305 


MAR  3  C 1987 


miNapAL 

CHEMAWA  INOI/K  SCHOOL  ■ 


07/01/71 


N3: 


Oear  ^H^^ 

I  am  belatedly  writing  in  reference  to  the  above-named  child,! 
who  until  recenUy  was  on  fortMl  probation  to  this  Court. 

On  February  12,  ISfl^U^n^^^^iWWilBm^^  °^  ^^"Hl* 
to  Inquire  about^^^Vapplication-for  admission,  only  to  learn  that  he 
had  been  turned  down  by  Uie  Admissions  Co«»ittce.   As  I  uyJersUnd  it,  he  was 
denied  adndssion  based  on  the  school's  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  acadeoic 
records. 

I  would  like  to  uige^your  reconsideration  of  this  yDuiajJjt's  apolicatiot> 
based  on  the  availtbility  of  infortnation  both  from  ^1^^  School  District  .  _ 
and  the  Kjltnowh  County  Ouvenile  Court,  which  in  my  judgement  clearlj^howy 
need  for  the  type  of  services,  which  your  agency  offers.   I  believe  ^^^^ 
need  to  be  critical. 

•  V 

HHiis  quite  a  pleasant  young  men  of  15  years.  He  acknowledges  that  he 
l3?53e  inany  mistakes  and  that  hp  goes  right  back  to  them  every  tl»e.  He 
says  he  doesn't  go  to  school  bee:  .«se  he  hates  it.   He  says,  -teachers  get  in 
your  business  too  luch-,  *<hich  se«n«  to  wean  that  if  he  comes  in  late,  he  has 
to  answer  »  hunch  of  questions,  that  thev  pester  him  about  incomplete  work, 
end  so  on.  BBnast  attended  ■■■■^Alternative  Sc^iool  in  east 
Kjltncinah  Countyand  did  say  he  likeo  TW  scnool  better  than  all  the  others. 
Jfe  acknowledges V  however,  thct  he  did  "mess  up"  while  there,  that  he  began 
hanging  around  with'friervjs,  smoking  dope,  and  not  getting  any  work  done.  .^.^^^ 

This  pretty  much  follows  the  moctliflSL^ithin  the  family  of  SB|  older  -'  r 
brothers,  which  is  apparent  toMHf  i.e,  that  most  of  the  boys  drop  out  of- 
school  as  early  as  possible  and  get  some  type  of  employment,  steady  or 
otherwise.    As  things  unfolded,  it  has  become  clear  that  this  is  his  plan, 
overt  or  covert. 
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I  agree  with  Dr-H^SHHI  Ph.D.,  wtio  psychologically  assessed^ 
March  14,  1966,  a«J  oOserved  that  she  did  not  think^Bhad  thought 
through,  but  it  seems  obvious  that  he  is  headed  tha^lay  if  there  is  not  sonve 
intervention  soon. 

According  to  Or.  HBB,  fl|  does  not  read  well  enough  to  do  the  On 
the  Wisk-R,  he  obtaxneona  veroal  IQ  of  73,  a  performance  IQ  of  88,  and  a 
full-scale  IQ  of  79,  >rhich  means  his  academic  skills  and  his  conorehens^on  of 
ffluch  of  what  is  presented  at  the  high  school  level  Is  going  to  be  quite'  * 
llinited. 

Testing  also  indica€ed  a  lot  of  discouragonent  and  anger  at  himself,  but  he  ~ 
was  'not  seen  as>  diMcally  depressed.  Rather,  his  reasons  for  being  so 
discouraged  about  school  were  seen  as  being  related  to  his  very  liinited 
ability  and  to  a  profound  sense  of  failure  and  inability  to  deal  with  the  work. 

HP  appears  also  to  be  a  young  man  who  has  not  been  able  to  set  either 
short-term  or  long-term  goals  for  himself.   H*  seess  to  realize  «ore  and  core 
the  ijrportance  of  school  and  at  the  same  time,  his  frustration  of  not  being 
able  tona^tit^e  in  an  academic  setting. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  reconsider  the  decision  not  to  admit  |B, 
whom  I  believe  could  greatly  benefit  from  attendance  at  Chemawa  and  fra^our 
special  programs  there. 

I  can  assure  you  also  that  parents  are  very  supportive  of  such  a 

plan  and  they  actually  initiated  his  application  to  the  sctiool. 

Thank  vajo^our  consideration  of  this  request.  Please  feel  free  to  contact 
me  At^Hf  in  Portland  if  you  deslzti  any  further  information  i 


Juvtnll*  Court  Oounselor 
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mmAt.-ftssEssaSrr 

this  16  year  old  isale  Native  American  fran  ^HBiB^^^HHik^J^iJJ^J^P^^^^* 
chemical  deoendency  treatment  referred  by^Hflj^^HPof^iiP^Hn  ^fental 

Health.  Upon  araiission  ifll^V  related  that  he  began  using  vwiskey  aoout  the  age  of 
12  bat  didn't  driric  seriously  until  the  present  tir<e.  Over  the  past  year  he  has  beea^  • 
drinking  hard  liouor  every  weclcerxi  ud  to  2/6ths  per  day.  He  does  most  of  his  drinking 
at  his  cousins  house,  occasionally  drinks  alone.  He  lives  at  horae  and  nobody  drirfcs 
there.  Patient  feels  that  drugs  ena  alc6hol,.have  interfered  with  his  school  life, 
school  awl  his  social  life.  He  stated  that-  he  used  narijuana  on  a  d^ly  basis,  raaybe_ 
2  grams  a  dav.  stated  that  he  had  xised  LSD',  nushrocra,  snorted  cocaine,  .sacked  hash, 
ti  sticks,  sniffed  nsh  and  gasoline  and  used  soeae  pills  with  possibl^oodeine.  He 
stated  that  he  has -«^5)erience  lots  of  blackouts.  Upon  aii!iission^[|^^^.  appeared 
neryws  end  fe^arfuI.  **  - 

1.     Cheoical  dependency 

OOORSS  AHD  PROGRESS  IN  TRgASMEWr 

^^■mflP  V4as  evalxtated  relative  to  his  chemical  deperdency  pathology,  social 
fiSctionIng,  school  functioning  and  fa-nily  functioning.  Identified  clinicai  ?roble:=s 
Mhic^  v«re  addressed  in  treatment  are: 

being  unaware  of  the  physical  effects  of  drugs  and  alcohol  on  the  body 
being  unaware  of  his  cheaical  dependent  lifestyle 
ituffing  his  true  feelings 
low  self  esteea 
fears  and  worries 


4. 

5. 


I  Xteas  addressed  in  discharge  planning  and  aftercare: 

11 .     Hhere  aftercare  wUl  b&  conducted 
2.     Continued  personal  srcwtli 

Iteeis  needed  and  referral  cacp*"-^^= 


L. 


Need  for  edxscation 

Continuation  at  Cheaawa  Indian  School  in  Sales  Oregon 


^^^^^to  actively  wDrkcd  on  the  development  and  iiroleinentfltion  of  his  treat^nent  ^oicit. 
lie  appeaired  to  respond  well  to  individual  ps^»chotherapy  to  address  his  alcohol /drug 
lifestyle.  He  achieved  the  objectives  for  treatrrent  in  this  area  and  developed  a 
leaningful  plan  for  continued  abstinence  upon  discharge  from  this  dnnatient 
rehabilitation  setting'. 
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CKE».IAWA  STUDES'.  .XCOHOL,  KARXJUANA,  HARD  DRUGS  ^ 


.OBACCO  USAGE 


itudcnt  participation  October  7,  1962:    351    students  coupleted  a  questionnaire  anonynousl- 
for  the  Chcreawa  Alcohol  and  Education  Program  staff.    One  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to 
assess  the  extent  ot  chenical  use  and  abuse,     A  random  sample  of  100  girls  and  100  boys 
vac  made  to  gather  the  lollouin^  information: 


II. 


Tobacco  Use: 

Girlo 

Boys 

Total 

Yes 
No 

1*5 
55 

iiO 

60 

85 
115 

Marijuana: 

Glrla 

Boys 

Total 

Non-User 
Experimenter 
Abuser 
Disease 

(23)  11.5% 
(31)  13.3% 
(2T)  13.53f 
(20)  lO.Ojf 

(33) 
(3T) 
(18) 
(11) 

16.3% 
18. 5< 
9^0% 
3.3% 

2Q,0% 
3l».0j£ 
22.3% 
13.3% 

100% 

Definitions: 


Dru£S  (Uard  Drugs): 

Non-tfeer 

Experimenter 

Abuser 

Disease  ~ 
Un)cnovn 


Mon-User  -  Mever  Used 
Experiaenter  -  1  to  8  tine  a  year 

Abuser  -  More  tlum  once  a  aonth/oorA  than  3  tiaes  a  veek 
Disease  -  More  than  once  a  day 


Girls 


(3>t)  17.0% 

(3>t)  n.0% 

(22)  11.0% 

(8  )  U.0% 

(3  )  1.*% 


Boys 


(30)  IJ.OJt 

(25)  22.3% 

(25)  12.55f 

(19)  9.3% 

(1  )  .3% 


Total 


I  IV. 


L 


Definitions: 


Alcohol: 

Kon-User 

Experlnneter 

Abuser 

Heavy  Abuse/Disease 
Disease 

Unknoun 


Definitions: 


Kon-User  -  Xever  ttoed 
Exp«ri»entar  -  1  to  8  tlacs  a  year 
Abuse  -  More  than  1  time  a  nonth 
Disease  -  More  than  3  tiaes  a  veek 


Girls 


Boys 


(21)  10.53t 
(2T)  I3.53t 
i^k)  22.0% 
(3)  1.53t 

(5)  2.53f 


(16)  B.0% 

(20)  lO.OJf 

(50)  25.0? 

(10)  3.0% 

(2)  1.^% 

(2)  1.*% 


Total 


lB.3% 
23.3% 
Ml.0% 
6.3% 

1.0% 

3.3% 
100% 


Non-User  -  N  ever  Used 
Experiaenter  -  1  to  8  tiaes  a  year 
Abuser  -  More  than  once  a  oonth 
Abuse/Disease  -  Average  3  tiaes  a  veek 
Disease  -  Every  day  use 

The  Information  eathered  from  the  students  does  not  define  quantities  taken 
but  simply  number  of  times  they  said  they  use  these  substances. 
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CH^:i-lAWA  ALCOHOL  t  DRUG  USE  GTAFF  SUP.VL'".' 
November  l8,  1982 

Staff  Participants:    CAEC,  Dormitory  Staff,  Special  Progran  Teacherc ,  Counsellors, 
and  Social  Vforker.     Staff  used  their  subjective  experience 
and  knowledge  of  student  behavior  to  classify  391  students 
within  the  following  catagories: 


Cirls  % 

Boys  % 

Total  % 

1 

Non-User 

11.25J 

(33)  8.UJI 

(77)  19. 7^ 

1-2 

Possible  Experiaenter 

(1*9)  12.5Jf 

(19)  \M 

(68)  17.U^ 

2 

Expcrinenter 

(1*8)  12.2J£ 

(50)  12.7^ 

(98)  25. 0^ 

2-3 

Possible  Abuser 

(27)  6.9Jf 

(1*3)  10,9)f 

(70)  le.ojf 

3 

Abuse 

(25)  €.3J£ 

(1*3)  10. 9^ 

(68)  17. W 

3-1* 

Possible  disease. 

(U) 

(3)  

:r=-<10)  2.6^ 

1» 

Disease 

(1) 

(2>  ' 
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MEMORANDUM 


June  28.  1988 


Karen  C  Fenton.  Chairnaan.  Chemawa  School  Board 
Violet  Hillaire,  Vice  Chairman 
Marie  Schmidt,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Margaret  Jose,  Member 
Abraham  Spotted  ElK,  Sr  ,  Member 


Gerald  J.  Gray,  PrinicipaU  Chemawa  Indian  School 
Jim  Edge,  IHS,  Western  Oregon  Service  Unit  Director 
Calvin  Hecocta,  Acting  Director,  CAEC  Program 


Chemawa  Substance  Abuse  Program. 

I     Program  Participation  -  1987/88  School  Year 
a     Number  of  students  assessed  and  services 
received 

III     Program  needs  -  1988/89  School  Year 


The  Chemawa  School,  The  Chemawa  Alcohol  Education  Program  and 
the  IHS  Western  Oregon  Service  Unit  united  In  a  concentrated  effort 
this  past  school  year  to  develop  and  provide  an  In-depth  substance 
abuse  program  for  Chemawa  students.  This  effort  was  only 
possible  because  of  the  strong  policy  and  program  support  given  by 
the  Chemawa  School  Board.  As  a  campus  community  we  have 
begun  the  process  of  facing  and  owning  the  extent  of  student 
substance  abuse  and  the  disease  of  chemical  dependency.  We 
believe  that  our  experience  has  been  remarkable  for  a  school 
setting. 

Together  with  parents,  school  board  members,  students,  school  and 
agency  staff,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  extent  and 
nature  of  our  substance  abuse  problems  as  well  as  what  program 
segments  must  be  in  place  to  effectively  intervene  and  change 
student  lives  and  give  hope  for  the  future 


Date 
TO 

From: 
Subject: 
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1.      CHEMAWA  ALCOHOL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

CAEC  relocused  to  an  out  patient  treatment  model 
and  provided: 

a.  163  assessments. 

b.  Groups  services  twice  a  week  for... 

Abusers,  Chemically  Dependent  (CD)  and  Post  Care  Students 

c.  Misuse  group  program. 

d.  Parent  contact  on  Primary  Residential  Treatment  (PRT) 
referrals. 

e.  Training  for  residential  and  social  services  staff. 

f .  Designed  special  retreats,  off -campus  activities  and 
therapeutic  experiences  for  students. 

g.  Post  care  staff  made  dally  contact  with  school,  social 
worker  and  dorm  staff. 

h.  Urlnanalysls  screening  (UAs)  to  post  care,  CD  and  abusing  . 
students  receiving  group  services. 

1.  Intervention*  and  Individual  Counseling. 
J.  Program  consultations  throughout, 
k.  Children  of  Alcoholics  (COA)  training, 

1.  On-golng  dally  contact  with  Residential  and/or  Social 
Services  staff  to  share  and  coordinate  services. 

m.  ATGS  System  documentation  services. 

2.  CHEMAWA  SCHOOL 

a.  School  Board  approved  a  policy  of  administratively  release 
for  students  unwilling  to  participate  In  assessment  and 
treatment  programs.  Tying  consequences  to  non 
participation  In  out-patient,  PRT  and  post  care  was  critical 
to  student  success. 

b.  Social  Services  refocused  Intensive  Residential  Guidance 
Program. 

.  All  post  care  and  majority  of  abuse  level  and 
chemically  dependent  students  placed  in  IRG  dorms 

.  Targeted  substance  abuse  students. 

.  Initiated  IRG  positive  reinlorcement  program  for  non- 
use 

,  IRG  funding  paid  for  two  additional  dorm  aides  to  worK 
with  students. 
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.  Individual  substance  abuse  counseling  by  IRG  dorm 
staff  and  social  services  Including  parental  contacts.  PRT 
and  out  patient  referrals 

•  Provided  100  summaries  to  CAEC  as  part  or  the 
assessment  process 

•  On-gomg  dally  contact  with  CAEC  staff  to  share  and 
coordinate  services, 

c.  Residential  Department  Head  had  a  policy  of  referring 
weekly  all  substance  abusers  to  CAEC,  Provided  CAEC  with 
summary  student  use  data.   Participated  In  Interventions. 
Transportation  for  alternative  activities  and  to  and  from 
PRT.  Supervised  weekend  holding  area  for  out  of  control 
students. 

d.  Academic  provided  limited  coordination  of  student  academic 
work  whi\2  in  PRT.  Academic  provided  release  time  for  abuse 

groups. 

Special  Education  developed  individual  assistance  plans  for ' 
some  of  their  students. 
i,  BIA  PAD  allocation  of  substance  abuse  funds  was  used  to 
provide  one  home  living  specialist  with  substance  abuse 
experience,  special  assemblies  retreats  and  alternative 
activities,  purchase  of  educational  materials,  staff  training, 
supervision  for  out  of  control  substance  related  behavior  an 
additional  counselor,  and  post  care  materials  needed  by 
students. 

g.  Provided  J/ere's  Looking  At  You  2000  Program. 
3.      INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICES: 

a.  IHS  PAO  funded  most  of  Primary  Residential  Treatment 
and  TLC  program. 

,  Red  Willow  treatment  facility. 

b.  Mental  Health  Services. 

•  •  Counseling  and  Social  Services. 

•  Psyclatrlc  Consultation  and  Evaluation 

c.  Medical  Services. 

d.  Training. 

e.  Program  consultation  to  CAEC. 

f.  Special  Mental  Health  project  staff  transferee  to  CAEC. 
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.  out  of  500  enrolled  students,  163  assessments  were 
principally  completed  by  CAEC  start  with  a  small  portion 
completed  In  students*  home  areas.  A  year  end  review 
of  students  revealed  the  following  status. 


Student  status  at  Year's  End  Number 

Chemically  Dependent  103 

Abuse  Level  43 

Misuse  17 

Total  Assessed  163 


.  80  X  of  our  students  had  known  usage  prior  to  and  after 
enrollment  at  school  .  It  is  our  belief  that  had  we 
had  the    manpower  to  do  assessments  on  all  of  these 
students,  a  significant  additional  number  of  students  would 
have  been  identified  as  using  at  the  chemically  dependent  and 
abuse  level.  This  is  supported  by  the  findings  of  Dr.  Norman 
Dingus'  indtmn  Adolescent  Mentmi  Health  Screening 
Project  which  found  that  73f  of  the  students  in  their  study 
exceeded  their  drinking  threshold  screening  score  and  42X 
the  drug  threshold  screening  score. 


GLOSSARY:        PRT-Primary  Residential  Treatment 

TLC-Transltional  Living  Center  (School  and 
some  activities  on  campus  -  evenings  at 
Treatment  facility. 

UA-Urlnanalysls  screening  for  drug  usage 
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C.  Assessment  and  Treatment  Services  were  provided  tor 
the  103  Chemically  dependent  students  as  follows 


Number  ot 

Students         Action  Taken 

44  Referred  to  and  entered  Residential 

treatment  programs, 

11  Refused  Residential  treatment 

services  and  were  withdrawn  by 
parents  or  administratively  released 
until  they  went  to  PRT.  One 
.  •  graduated  at  home  after  release. 

1  Graduated  at  Chemawa.  Individual 
counseling  services  only. 

2  Entering  PRT  at  home  in  June  on 
referral  from  school  social  services, 

11  Attended  outpatient  CD  group  and 

holding  tor  summer  PRT  beds  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  IHS/CAEC 
arranging  PRT  for  8  students. 

3  Graduated.   CD  outpatient  group/IHS 
/Spec  Ed/IRG  Services. 

17  Participated  in  CD  outpatient  group 

waiting  for  bed  space/continued 
usage  resulted  in  release-insufficient 
appropriate  resources  available. 

14  Parental  withdrawal  or  disciplinary 

release  prior  to  CD  group  service 
being  established.  Some  students 
received  services  at  the  abuse  level, 

 .        Insufficient  appropriate  resources 

103  available. 

Had  PRT  been  available  uniformly  all  year  as 
well  as  Post  Care  and  TLC  -  We  firmly  believe  we 
could  have  doubled  the  number  of  CD  students 
served  and  retained  in  school. 
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Note:  '85«  of  identified  chemically  dependent  students 
received  some  degree  of  newly,  refocused  substance  abuse 
services. 

Lsck  of  jmmediate  PRT  for  student  after  assessment 
and  intervention  hampered  and  frustrated  staff  efforts 
m  working  ^ith  the  students   However  the  positive 
changes  in  students  who  did  receive  PRT  and  a  period  of 
TLC  plus  post  care  were  dramatic.    There  were  also  very 
positive  changes  in  the  abuse  groups.  Students  who 
were  CD  or  Abusers  in  the  IRG  dorms  has  a  JOS  higher 
retention  rate  than  all  other  students. 


D.    SUMMARY  OF  PRIMARY  RESIDENTIAL  TREATMENT  SERVICES, 
AND  POST  CARE  /  TLC    BY  IH5  /  BIA  AREAS 


AREAS 

PAO 

ALASKA 

BILLINGS 

OTHERS 

SACR  TOTALS  .. 

CD 

38 

19 

39 

3 

4 

103 

PLACED 
IN  PRT 

22 

8 

12 

I 

1 

44 

FAILED 
PRT 

6 

4 

2 

0 

0 

•12 

NOW  IN 
PRT 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

SUCCESSFUL 
POST  CARE 
#  CHEMAWA 

12. 

4 

1 

1 

24 

SUMMER 
POST  CARE 
AT  HOME 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

FAILED 
POST  CARE 
AT  CHEMAWA 

3 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 
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UNSUCCESSFUL  COMPLETION  OF  PRT: 


1  Completed  school  year  here  and 
usage  controlled. 

2  Now  graduated,  at  home. 

I  Re-entered  PRT  at  home,  but  did 

not  complete  PRT. 

4  Re-entered  school  at  home. 

4  Students  at  home.  Need  more 
  Information. 


12 


These  twelve  students  were  either  administrative- 
ly released  or  withdrawn  by  parents  based  on 
behavior  problems  and/or  inability  to  work 
through  denial  during  PRT. 


RED 

*^THER 

RED 

WILLOW 

PRT 

WILLOW 

PRT 

TLC 

PAO 

15 

7 

3 

ALASKA 

3 

0 

S 

BILLINGS 

a 

6 

OTHER 

0 

I 

0 

SACRA 

0 

I 

0 

TOTALS 

SI 

IS 

12 

••IHS  funded  at  least  one  of  the  students  receiving  PRT 
other  than  at  Red  Willow.  Of  the  3  students  initially  at 
Red  Willow  2  later  re-entered  PRT  at  other  facilities 
Above  PRT  numbers  reflect  unduplicated  student  count. 
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E.  PRIMARY  RESIDENTIAL  TREATMENT  ESSENTIAL 

PRT  was  not  available  many  times  during  the  school  year. 
We  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  having  PRT 
available  when  the  studgnt  is  ready  Delays  provide  time 
to  reinforce  denial  of  the  problem,  can  effect  the  eventual 
PRT  outcome,  can  be  upsetting  to  parents  as  well  as  the 
student  who  is  going  through  the  process  of  surrender.  The 
student  experiences  considerable  anxiety  and  turns  to 
heavier  use. 

Without  PRT  avai'Iabinjty  Chemawa  simpiy  cannot  have  a 
meaningful  substance  abuse  pros*  m.    We  have  many 
chemically  students  enrolling  year  after  year   We  Jose 
50S  Of  our  students  for  many  reasons—foremost  among  them 
are  substance  abuse  related  behavior 

The  three  doj^ths  of  students  on  campus  ov^r  the  n;>ifit  :>Q 
years  were  earh  rfrm^  or  ailrohol  relAt€d.   Each  summer  wo  >• 
hear  of  alcohol  related  deaths  of  our  students.   Thi«i  summgr 
one  ot  Qur  chgrnlcallv  dgp^nfiPnt  students  on  hftld  for  PPT 
bed  space  was  miured  aftgr  boing  found  intoxicated  on  a 
railroad  track 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  school  that  chemically  dependent 
students  will  be  released  from  school  if  we  cannot  place  them 
in  primary  residential  treatment  facilities. 

F.  POST  CARE  PROORAM 

1.  Post  care  at^rvici^g  tncludcd: 

a.  Two  i  1/2  hour  support  group  sessions  a  week. 

b.  Off-campus  retreats  designed  with  combinations 

of  group  discussions,  self  esteem  building  exercises  and 
theraphy  experiences. 

c.  Student  led  AA  meetings  once  a  weeK  on  campus. 

d.  Off  campus  NA  and  AA  meetings  -  once  a  week  - 
should  be  available  dally  -  especially  critical 

as  number  of  post  care  students  grows    We  are  limited 
by  sufficient  number  of  staff  and  vehicles  to  do  this 
properly. 

e.  UAs  to  verify  sobriety 
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t.  Dally  follow-up  with  student-  i.e  dorm  adjustment, 
group  attendance 

g.  Mental  health  services. 

h.  Individual  Counseling  and  Intervention  by  Residential 
Social  Services,  and  CAEC  staff 

1-  IRG  Dorm  Placement  with  positive  reinforcement  pro- 
gram and  regular  dorm  staff  contacts  and  support 
groups. 

J.  IRG  on  and  off  campus  activities  and  special  post  car<> 
sobriety  alternative  actlvitites. 


2.  NUMRRP  QF  ^T^^Pf'^NTf?  RECEfVlMfi  POST  CARP  ^ 

a.     Successful.  24  Students 

5  graduated 
17  will  return  to  Chemawa  this  Fall 
1  family  responsibilities  prohibit  return 
1  may  return  this  fall 


Total  24 

Twelve  of  these  students  have  spent  time  in  TLC. 
b.     Unseccessful:  5  Students 

2  referred  to  summer  long  out  patient 
programs.  Need  period  of  verifiable 
sobriety  before  return  to  school  in  fall 

2  have  repeated  PRT  -  remain  in 
relapse  at  last  contact 

1  doing  follow-up  at  this  time 


Total  5 

Two  students  were  in  the  TLC  program.  The 
program  did  not  exist  when  the  other  students 
were  in  continuing  and  serious  relapse. 

! 
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ABUSP  LEVFT  STUDENTS 


NUMBER 


SEX 


31 


Boys 


33 


Girls 


64  Totals  at  time  of 
Initial  Assessment. 


Sixty  students  within  the  school  year  received  group  services  twice 
a  week.  Initially  the  groups  were  held  for  8  weeks  and  later  In  the 
year  for  a  16  week  block.  Random  UAs  were  part  of  the  program  .as 
well  as  alternative  activities.    About  50t  were  receiving  IRG 


Of  the  originally  assessed  64  students  18  were  re-evaluated  and 
transfered  to  the  chemically  dependent  program,  these  are 
included  in  our  CD  group  of  103  students.  An  additional  4  dropped 
out  of  school  or  remained  unserved  for  other  reasons.  At  the  end  of 
the  school  year  there  were  a  total  of  43  students  remaining 
assessed  at  the  abuse  level. 


services. 


Studgnta 


Qutcomr  or  actlow  planned 


Successfully  completed  abuse  sroups 


4 


Win  be  returnlns  to  school  In  the 
fall  and  need  Individual  counseling 
by  abuse  counselor. 


20 


Will  be  placed  In  abuse  groups  when 
they  all  return  In  the  fall. 


Total  students  at  end  of  school  year. 
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H. 


MISUSE  GROUPS 


Studgnta 


Action  or  Sgrvlc^ 


16 


Successfully  completed 


24 


Re-evaluated  at  abuse  level  and 
move  up  to  abuse  level 


3 


Carried  over  to  fall. 


3 


Dropped  and  will  not  return. 


46 


Served  primarily  with  educational 
misuse  group 


If ty/M  »]10C1AM  •VMMAmT 


This  was  an  Initial  program  year  In  which  a  treatment  rather 
than  a  disciplinary  behavioral  control  emphasis  predominated  at 
Chemawa. 

Program  services  In  all  areas  were  being  developed  throughtout  the 
school  year.  This  was  a  year  of  dramatic  transition  as  together  we 
determined  the  most  appropriate  policies  and  services 
needed  to  make  the  program  worK  m  a  boarding  school  setting. 
As  program  segments  came  Into  place  during  the  year,  student 
retention  and  response  improved.  The  cnmate  sndl  behavior  w^ts  so 
changed  by  the  close  of  the  school  year  that  drinking  behavior  was 
significantly  reduced  by  the  last  two  months  of  school  -  a  time 
when  historically  these  behaviors  have  accelerated.  During  the  last 
two  months  of  school  the  temporary  holding  area  was  in  use  twjce 
for  a  total  of  2  students 

Many  significant  factors  played  a  part:  IHS  funding  for  PRT, 
outstanding  alcohol  counselors  able  to  provide  group  work  services 
of  a  high  calUber,  the  Joining  of  forces  -  CAEC.  Social  Services  and 
Residential  enabling  the  refocusing  of  the  IRG  Program;  a  high  level 
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of  parental  support  for  the  services  needed  by  their  students;  the 
School  Board's  committment  to  policies  reinforcing  student 
participation  In  treatment;  BIA  Education  substance  abuse  funding; 
Red  Willow  opening  the  TLC  Program  and  we  could  go  on 

This  year  we  took  the  first  step  and  moved  a  long  distance.  We 
cannot  go  back  -  We  need  to  forge  ahead  this  coming  school  year 
toward  our  goal  to  have  a  drug  and  alcohol  free  campus  within 
five  years 

SSS.  IPIEOQEJ^M  ISIILIBIDS  &9®8/SV  SCIBOOL  TSAIft 


Avatlablg  PRT  for  all  CD  students 

Available  transitional  living  prosram  for 
students  unable  to  cope  with  full  time  campus 
re-entry.   There  Is  an  equal  need  for  the 
transitional  living  program  for  relapsed  students. 

A  van  ana  driver  with  alcohol  counseling  ability  ' 
to  mal^e  available  community  NA/AA  meetings  r* 
and  teen  sobriety  activities  for  post  care  students 
5  to  7  nights  a  week.   Transportation  to  support 
th«f  student  sr.bstance  abuse  program  Is  critical. 

Female  alcohol  counselor  at  CAEC  to  assist  with 
Increasing  numbers  of  post  care  students.  We  will 
begin  the  school  year  with  20  at  a  minimum. 

Academic  5:oordlnator  to  assure  PRT  students  are 
receiving  appropriate  school  work;  evaluate 
credit  earning  potential  of  PRT  programs  and 
assure  provision  tutorial  services  for  post  care  as 
well  as  abuse  level  students  behind  in  their  school 


Revised  post  care  program  establishing  program 
content  related  to  length  of  sobriety  and  encom- 
passing relapse  consequences  and  needs. 

Set  goals  for  increasing  campus  community 
awarness  of  program  especially  among  academic 
staff. 


work. 
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Program  Information  dissemination  for  parents  of 
students  generally  and  for  all  parents  of  students 
assessed  at  the  chemically  dependent  level 
specifically. 

Increase  awareness  of  the  extent  and  seriousness 
of  the  problem  of  substance  abuse  among  enroll- 
ing students.    Students*  lives  are  at  stake  and 
anyone  concerned  with  Indian  Education  and 
Health  Services  -  here  or  at  home  needs  to  own 
the  problem  as  much  as  the  chemically  dependent 
student  and  his  family. 

Establish  policy  that  chemically  dependent 
students  will  be  medically  and/or  admin- 
istratively released  if  there  is  no  reasonable 
availablity  of  PRT  with  the  understanding  we  will 
seek   out  PRT  within  school  and  IHS  staff 
resources  and  funding  constraints. 

Give  more  emphasis  to  the  mental  health  needs 
of  dual  diagnosis  students  and  those  in  Special 
Education  needing  individually  designed  programs. 
Special  Education  students  who  are  assessed  as 
Chemically  Dependent  will  not  be  released  unless 
recommended  by  the  Chemawa  Multidisciplinary 
Team  and  IHS  physician. 

'A  safe  and  properly  staffed  and  programmed 
holding  facility  is  a  critical  need. 

Urinanalysis  screening  funds  are  inadequate  and 
limited  now  to  CAEC.  Funding  levels  must  be 
increased  to  meet  even  current  program  level 
needs  much  less  the  growing  need  as  the  program 
develops.  (Alcohol  screening  is  done  by  breath- 
alizer.)  A  policy  regarding  drug  screening  of 
suspected  users  needs  development  in  our  5  year 
plan  toward  a  Drug  and  Alcohol  Free  Campus. 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  tSpqS' 


lU'lJLAt' or  INDIAN  MTAlltS 
Portland  Area  Offifr 
911        mil  Aunuc 
Pcniand.  Oregon  972.12-4 1 09 


October  4,  1991 


Dr.  Eddie  Erown 

Assistant  Secret«iry.  Indian  Affairs 
MalXstop  414(W1IB/Code  IA/00 
1849  C  Street  NW 
Wadhin«ton.  DC  20240 


Dr.  Everett  Rhodes 
Director,  Indian  Health 
Park  Lawn  Bldg, 
5600  Fishers  Lane 
Rockville.  MD  20857 


Gentlesen: 

Report  on  Mental  Health  Needs  of  Native  Aaerlcana  In  Off -Reservation 
Boarding  Schools  and  Hone  finvironsents . 

This  report  is  bein<  sent  directly  to  you  becaxiae  of  the  slcnlflcant  natxire 
of  the  epidettic  probleaa  of  Native  American  Yoixth  attending;  off-reservation 
boarding  schools  fORBS)  froti  all  reservations.  These  problems  are  not  the 
result  of  attendance  at  ORBS.  They  are  the  result  of  Mny  issues  not  being 
reeponded  to  appropriately  fay  agencies  at  the  student's  reservation  and  in 
their  hones.  Fiirther«  the  issues  of  service  provision  and  solutions  are 
not  within  the  donain  of  one  agency,  division  or  prograa.  All  areas  of 
service  mat  be  ispacted  for  appropriate  service  provision.  This  includes 
services  being  provided  by  the  Bux^eau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  Indian 
Health  Service  (IHS)  at  off -reservation  boarding  schools.  > 

After  consultation  with  Dr.  Deloris  Gregory.  Chief,  tlental  Health  Prograna 
for  the  Portland  Area  Indian  Health  Service,  and  other  IHS  and  BIA 
professlonala.  it  was  ay  professional  opinion  that  this  Inforsation  should 
be  provided  to  you  directly  rather  than  throuih  the  nunerous  division  and 
program  adKlnlatratorA.  It  is  recocnized  that  adtinistrative  decision 
■aking  and  planniBg  Mist  occur  at  your  level,  in  consultation  with  the 
directore  of  the  various  program,  to  respond  to  these  miltifarious  issues 
for  the  nsxt  and  tubeequeot  fiscal  years. 

During  the  w— nr  nonths  of  1991.  Chemawa  Off-Reaervation  Boarding  School 
established  an  interagency  coaKittee  to  develop  a  plan  of  services  and 
program  that  could  respond  to  the  identified  needs  of  students  attending 
Chenawa.  This  was  a  continuation  of  efforts  initiated  at  Chemawa  in  1967 
to  identify  and  provide  better  services,  such  as  the  current  alcohol  and 
^rug  program  at  Chemawa.  Members  of  the  committee  consisted  of  personnel 
from  the  Portland  Area  Office  of  Indian  Education,  the  Portland  Area  Indian 
Health  Service  and  BIA/IHS  sUff  at  the  Chemawa  Indian  School  and  Health 
Clonic. 
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BaSrd  on  the  iJeiit  if  ir'l  n~^-:iii  ■".nrren*.  £tu-)ent5..  ii  vjr.s  d-rt.errr.inecl  tl,ot  a 
.loint  niodcl  dormiton'  protrr^ifD  should  t-r  •l-rV'rlvTTid .  Ini'i^iliv  the  c»roi?rdn« 
i£  birinc  clcSiarie-.-l  to  provide  ser/ice  for  twentv  <  «  stiMents  i-j'ent  it  ie-i  rxn 
most  in  need  as  determined  tv  ^  .i-vint  screening  conutiintee.  Other  .«tudent« 
Mill  be  provided  service  needed  staff  are  emr-loved,  tr^jinins  of  •-.urrent 
staff  is  comc'leted  and  funding  for  the  proaram  is  identified.  Initial 
funding  for  staff  is  beinc  provided  bv  IHS  Mental  Health  Pro^r^s  ind  BIA 
Special  Education  fundme.  All  students  in  the  initial  Drofirram  »jill  h-e 
hieh  service  emotionally  disturbed  students  in  special  eduoation.  Thieir 
placement  in  this  prouram  is  the  onlv  option  otlier  than  instiuiti-tnal 
placement  or  to  return  home  with  no  services. 

Responding  to  these  issues  on  September  12-19,  1991,  an  fnteraeenoy  team 
from  the  Portland  Area  BIA  and  IHS  and  Chemawa  pr-ovided  a  comprehensive 
school-wide  Mental  Health  Screening  of  280  students  from  ages  foixrteen  ( 14  J 
throueh  twenty-two  {22K  The  team  was  comprised  of  psychologists, 
psychiatrists,  murses  and  educational  personnel  from  the  two  agencies. 
This  screening  responded  to  the  recognition  by  Area  and  Chemawa  BIA  and  IHS 
staff  and  past  studies  that  students  attending  Chemawa  were  increasingly 
experiencing  mental,  physical,  social  and  educational  problems  that  could 
not  be  met  with  existing  services  and  staff. 

The  purpose  of  this  screening  was  to  determine  the  ma,ior  areas  of  need  for 
students  attending  Ciicrsawa  in  order  that  a  program  of  8ervices  could  be 
designed  to  better  meet"  "the  identified  needs.  "  Areas  of  investigation 
included  mental  and  physical  health,  social  environments  and  educational 
needs,  with  mental  health  being  the  primary  area  of  concern. 

The  screening  categories  consisted  of  depression,  violence,  suicide 
(attempts  and  ideation),  drinking  and  drug  abiwe,  sexual  attitude.«i  and 
involvement,  social  support  and  family  environnent,  medical  attributes, 
educational  abilities  and  attitudes,  nutrition.  Other  information  was- 
gathered  concerning  stressful  life  events  and  other  related  Psychosocial 
correlates. 

While  the  survey  provided  to  the  students  is  not  exhaustive,  it  is  clear 
that  the  issues  iiientified  from  the  data  is  a  true  definition  of  .-student 
popiilation  needs  at  Chemawa  and  in  the  BIA's  boarding  school  system.  The 
preliainary  findings  indicate  increasing  dysfunction  tn  all  areas 
investigated  and  that  services  fro©  both  agencies  are  not  beinfl 
appropriately  provided.  The  Minority  of  students  screened  (approximately 
95%)  are  reporting  critical  aedical,  social,  mental  and  educational  need*, 
that  have  not  and  are  not  being  met. 

The  data  from  the  mental  health  screening  collaborates  other  valid  studies 
completed  on  this  population  in  the  past  ten  (10)  years.  All  studies 
clearly  indicate  the  needs  of  the  students  extend  far  beyond  the  boiuidaries 
of  any  program  or  reservation  and  are  becoming  more  severe.  The  lack  of 
these  appropriate  services  from  all  programs,  provided  directly  by  the  IHS 
or  BIA,  or  contracted,  whether  they  be  taedical,  social  and  mental  health, 
educational,  or  law  enforcement,  border  on  criminal  neglect.    It  is  also 
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cllt.Kr     -irr     r-:  -i^'inc  .'^liKleni^     that     thrV    «■  ritiu''*     t-  i~     s-rv-T  ui:h 

exist  uu:  fvindirn.*  ntni  stofl. 

The  results  of  this  screenine  are  not  coroplete  as  newlv  crrivmc  students 
are  bexnc  screened  and  the  data  must  be  compiled.  This  'jitci  is  t>eiuc 
summarized  and  will  be  provided  to  you  within  two  months.  I  aai  includinc 
in  this  report  studies  completed  in  1987  by  Dr.  Dinees,  that  iiwestieate^l 
similar  areas,  and  Mr.  Shadbolt's  study  completed  at  Cnemawa  in  1988,  fc^r 
your  review.  Studies  completed  at  Stewart  Indian  School  m  1979/80  and  in 
Washington  State  in  1990  are  available  from  the  Indian  Health  Service, 
Office  of  Mental  Health  Proerams. 

Tne  following  is  a  brief  description  of  current  results: 

(1)  Students  are  reporting  more  suicide  attempts  and  suicidal 
thoughts  then  reported  in  past  clinically  significant  screenings: 

(2)  Violent  behavior,  violent  ideation  and  depressive  t^ehaviors 
are  increasing.  More  students  are  indicating  violent  episodes 
and  thoughts: 

(3)  More  physical,  mental  and  sexual  abuse  are  beins  reported  bv 
the  students.  Most  of  theae  have  been  reported  althou£hi  little 
action  appears  to  have  occurred  on  the  part  of  law  enforcement 
and  social  services. 

(4)  Most    Etudenta  are  more  involved  with  drug  and  alcohol  use. 
Frequency,    pattern,  araount   and   severity  of  usaae  ia  greater. 
Abuse  is  beconing  more  connon. 

(5)  Students  are  reporting  significant  nedical  needs  that  have 
not  been  corrected.  Many  iasuea  arc  life  threatening  and  have 
not  been  followed  up  on  by  nedic&l  at&ff •  aocte  have  not  been 
acted  on  at  all. 

(6>  Social  and  faAily  iasuea  are  epidemic.  Extreme  violence* 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  phyalcal,  mental  and  aexual  abuse  now 
aeem  to  be  the  norm  of  the  student*  a  f  ami  Ilea.  There  appears  to 
be  a  aerioua  breakdoun  in  the  provision  of  aocial  services  and 
child  protection. 

(7)  Students  are  reporting  more  sexual  active  behaviors.  Manv 
students  still  do  not  use  birth  control  or  practice  nafe  sex 
methods.  Culturally  relevant  and  effective  methods  of  HIV 
education  are  vital  within  this  population  due  to  the  potential 
apread  of  AIDS  within  the  young  population,  their  p&rtnera  and 
their  future  offspring.  Additionally,  if  these  young  people  are 
raped,  their  offenders  are  at  risk  as  well  aa  the  offenders 
future  victims. 

(8)  More  students  are  indicating  serious,  binge-related  eating 
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Students  ire  three  (3)  vearp.  or  more  t/ehind  iCidemicallv. 

(10>  Students  heixui  sent  to  Chemawa  are  not  beinc  providecl 
neceaaa^^'.  or  appropriate  tnedical.  social  end  educeticn^tl 
screenine.  Most  jstudenta  records  do  not  contain  inforaatiovi 
needed  to  determine  appropriate  ser/ice?^. 

While  thie  liat  doe«  not  include  all  area5  of  need,  it  does  t^ive  vou  a 
sobering  indication  of-,  the  treatment  needs  of  atudents  l-»einc  sent  to 
Chemawa  and  other  Off -Reservation  V^oardinfi  schools.  Even  if  .-.tudents  are 
over-reportine  difficulties,  the  needs  are  still  epidemic.  There  is  not  a 
lack  of  awareness  of  identified  problems  facinc  Natr/e  American  youth. 
This  has  been  known  for  sooe  time,  aA  attempts  have  t«een  made  to  correct 
some  of  the  Problems  with  varyinc  degrees  of  success.  However,  the  current 
awart&ness  of  the  high  levels  of  patholocy  is  of  g:rave  concern.  Th* 
powlation  of  students  attending  Chemawa  and  other  Off -Reservation  boardinc 
schools  is  an  extremely  hi^-rlsk  croup  of  Native  American  adolescents  that 
have  critical  psychological  and  social  dysfunction,  Trupin's  comparative 
study  of  overall  fteriow -eiwtioiial  diaturbancee  in-American  Indian  vonth  in 
Washin^on  State  verifies  that  Native  American  students  a::^  experiencing 
serious  enotional  disturbances. 

Nonetheless,  the  current  funding  and  procrams,  both  in  the  BIA  and  IHS,  at 
ORBb,  do  not  provide  neaded  staff,  programs  or  facilities  to  ev^n 
«ar?inally  meet  these  needii.  Distinct  C^BS  pro<n?ains  need  to  be  develop*-J 
with  appropriate  staff  and  funditu?  to  provide  needed  treatment  to  overco(r« 
these  probleios  aa  auch  as  possible.  This  can  not  ht  done  with  current 
tundlofir  necharisn  and  philosophy. 

This  is  true  of  profraaa  on  reservations  nationally.  In  the  past,  lack  of 
awareness  of  epide«iolo«y  of  identified  problems  and  extraordinarilv  hioh 
levels  of  pathology  of  students  has  caused  condemnation  of  BIA  educational 
prolans  and  resulted  in  current  attettpts  to  close  the  off-resen'ation 
boarding  schools  and  aafloclated  IHS  facilities.  At  the  sane  tine  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  to  increase  appropriate  services  on  reaen'ationi-, 
resulting  in  reduced  pro«raB  •ervicas  to  adolescents  in  need, 

Ac  a  result  the  various  renervations  send  student*  to  off -reservation 
boardmff  schools  as  they  do  not  have  necessary  procrana  or  staff.  Social 
service  staff  do  not  provide  needed  data  on  students  as  thev  sxtst^ot 
students  Will  not  be  accepted  into  an  ORBS  where  the  students  mav  receive 
^V'l  At  the   saae  ti»e,  ORBS  accepts  these  students  without 

needed  infomation  as  fundinc  is  baaed  on  student  count,    Evervone  in  thi* 
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That    thtv    will    return    hcn-.r    to    tht    Scfr^e    dvsf  aiv:t  ivUo  J     fin.iiir.^  -n' 
inadeouite    envir-m-nent .    The'=e  .<»aF.e  5t\Kient5  tiill  still  not  receive  tsr-r 
PiccUcal,    mental,  .'jooiil  ana  educatic.nal  .-ervioes.    Thev  will  not  hcv-,  .r.-r 
uill  thev  have  received,  the    eraotionil  su^iport  and  eiwironiflentii  Ftrvictuirr 
n«sc«sj=;sarv  to  t-romote  behavioral  adiustmnrnt . 

Some  positive  efforts  are  Y^ine  Piade  hv  th-  BIA  anil  IHS  to  isolitr-J 
portion.*  of  these  problems  by  target ine  dr\i£  a)id  alcohol,  suicide  and  oth-sr 
educational,  mental  cxid  social  health  ip.svies.  However,  a  frai?n.cVitn:d 
approach  will  not  likelv  overcome  the  epidemic  dysfunctions  bein^  face^i,  n 
coordinated  effort  is  needed  that  will  utilize  all  cxirrent  ser/ice.-  while 
expanding  Interacency  efforts  to  overcotr.e  this  probleiru  This  inclvide.*^  the 
acceptance  and  utilization  of  ORBS  a.s  interagency  alternative 
psycho-educational  treatment  facility  that  provider  holi.^tic  psychological, 
social,  medical  and  educational  fiervice.s. 

As  noted  above,  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  paflt  several  years  to  olo.".e 
ORBS.  While  ultijnately  that  ie  a  desirable  «o&l,  w  profeseional  opinion 
is  that  are  insufficient,  services  on  re.*»ervationA  and  in  Alaskan  Native 
coroounities  to  .iustify  this.  What  is  needed  is  exactly' what  the  BIA  and 
IHS  are  attempting  to  do  at  Chenawa.  Thi.*<  new  proeran  ia  being  designed  to 
provide  holistic  mental,  physical,  social  and  educational  eer/ioe.-.  for  th^ 
identified  population.  Additionally,  it  will  impact  All  levels  of  cer/ice 
delivery  incUvJinfi  home-based  and  transitional  services  to  and  from  hc-ffte 
reservatione. 

Redefining  and  developing  interagency  fien'icen  and  interfacing  thene  with 
local  community  prograas  is  a  logical  «tep  to  f-ervice«  beinc  provided.  The 
following  are  recownendations  for  your  consideration  regarding  positive 
approaches  and  options  that  can  create  an  interagency  service  mc<lel  to 
reduce  the  siimificant  difficulties  facinc  young  Native  Awericana.  While 
some  of  these  recoonendations  are  not  new,  thev  are  still  appropriate  for 
services  needed: 

(1>  Designate  Chenawa  as  an  "Off-Reservation  Alternative  Boardinc 
School  (ORABS)"  that  recognizes  that  studente  have  needs  that 
cannot  be  met  by  either  the  BIA  or  IHS  alone.  The  pro\'iaion  of 
an  alternative  prograM  operated  coniointiy  by  the  BIA  and  IHS 
utilizing  a  foraal  interagency  agreement  la  appropriate  and  will 
be  able  to  provide  services  that  neither  alone  could.  A  fornal 
interagency  agreement  would  represent  our  identification  of 
student  problems  and  would  prx.  *  Je  a  needed  pro  cram  and  staff 
response. 
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ic»    The  BIA    woiiUl  provi<.lc  eJuc^itioiial    and  vocat  lon^sl 
service.*  based  on  fitudent'fl  education*!  needs . 

(bi  The  BIA  and  IKS  would  con.iointlv  provide  horielivinc 
services  via  a  formal  interaeency  acrreement  with 
professional  staff  and  Para  professional  staff  trained 
to  work  with  adolescents  with  the  identified 
educational,  Fiental.  social  and  health  needs. 

(ci  IHS  will  designate  Cheinawa  as  *  schc-ol  health 
facility  and  utaff  would  be  provided  for  adolescence 
sen'ices.  or  staff  in  the  Wentem  Oregon  Service  Unit 
will  be  identified  specifically  for  CheTfAwa  froPi  al3 
departments.  Staff  will  V«  available  twenty-four  hovirs 
per  day. 

(d>  Cheffiawa  will  becooe  a  closed  campwi  and  fence  will 
be  placed  around  the  facility.  No  one  would  be  allowed 
in  without  appropriate  authorization.  Students ,  would 
be  allowed  off  camw  with  a  pass. 

(2)  There  have  ^*en  positive  efforts  wade  'in  the  past  two  years 
bv  the  BIA  aivi  IHS  to  cowe  of  the  identified  problems,  bv 
targeting  dnut  and  alcohol,  suicide,  educational  need,  and  mental 
health  and  eoci&l  service  issues.  But  limited  fundtna 
due  to  the  BIA  ISEP  funding  wechanisoi.slBplv  does  not  provide 
sufficient  fiscal  support. 

The  ISEP  forftula  does  not  take  into  account  the  needs  of  ORBS  stuuients  or 
prograas.  While  the  foimda  wy  work  reasonably  well  for  day  nchools.  it 
does  not  be«in  to  »eet  funding  needs  of  dormitory  prooraas  providing 
education  and  ho»elivln<  services  to  students  at  risk.  What  is  needed  by 
ORBAS  is  a  new  funding  i»echanis«.  based  on  a  submitted  budget  developed  by 
each  ORBS  that  would  becoae  a  line  item  of  the  budget  submitted  annually  to 
Congress.  This  funding  Mchanism  would  provide  a  realistic  budget  that 
would  allow  for  needed  staff  and  redefining  of  the  ORABS  service  model  to 
more  appropriately  meet  student  needs. 

The  provision  o^  a  line  item  fundini?  »echanisn  would  provide  a  ©ore 
realistic  approf.  :h  to  needed  services  and  would  effect  communities  as  well. 
This  would  allow: 


<a>  Profe.ssional  educational,  homellvlnc.  mental 
health,  and  social  services  staffing  according  to 
students  needs: 
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criteria  ancl  aPt-rc-priatr  T/iamunc  for  student?  r.-rivr  tv 
nirrival  at  F.chool: 


(c)  A  vear  lone  ^rourcjin  for  students  in  need: 


(d)  Needed  mental  health  aiid  S0':;ial  yier^'icef.:  and 

(e)  The  development  of  needed  transition  ser^/ices  at 
the  fschools  and  hwne  cc-fluiiunitie?-  fron  all  care 
providers . 

(3)  Pixndin^!  for  IHS  clinical  services  &t  ORABS  should  have  a 
aep-arate  bud»?et  and  funding  sources  from  other  cowaunitv 
prograna.  All  fimdine  identified  for  mental  health  dormitory 
programa  should  be  provided  to  theae  dormitory  proer&ma  for  ataf f 
&nd  aervices. 

(4>  Bxiatin^  servicea.  and  those  being  developed.  svKh  as  the 
alcohol  and  drug  program  now  at  Chemawa.  aviicide  prevention 
programs,  therapeutic  recreation  proizrana  and 
transition  cervices,  will  all  be  incorporated  in  the  alternative 
pro«ram  being  proposed. 

(5)  The  acreeninff  pro.lect  conducted  at  Chenaua  to  incDude: 

(a)  Other  C«BS: 

(b)  BIA  an-i  Tribal  Boarding  Schc<^ls:  and 

(c)  public    and  private  schools   on   reservations  if 
poaaible. 

This  will  allo«  for  the  devcloptient  of  a  atandardised  acreeninc  inatrument 
to  identify  student  needa  and  orient  local  program  efforta.  Thia  ahou)d  he 
completed  bv  coat  aharin^  bett^en  £HS  and  BIA. 

(6)  Social  workers  will  be  pro\»ided  at  all  CH®S  to  provide  needed 
case  avMaries  axvd  needs  aaseaaAenta.  Theae  S^ial  Vforkera  can 
alfto  be  utilized  as  cw*c  tvanaaera  that  can  t»egin  to  develop 
transition  services  froffi  coiwunitv  to  prograaa  and  back.  Social 
workers  on  reservations  and  within  coowiuiitiea  wil)  also  he 
identified  on  reaervations  for  ai»ilar  lAupoaea.  All  BIA  and  IHS 
P.L.  93-638  contracta  for  theae  aer\'ices  on  reservations  will 
contain  statements  in  the  scope  of  iiork  to  ensiure  coordination  of 
these  services. 

(7)  BIA/IHS,  Tribal  and  Contract  Law  Enforcement.  Social 
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Snt-vicep.  «-T<liCil  and  ViiXtihl  HT=lr!.  =tv:l  £d'Xc»  ivr.il  iCrn.:  le.-  Vtr-r.l 
tv-    Uevclop  c    cooixlinated    effort  to    rlsal    tcith  sr-jimt  of 

rcp«jrtecl  abuse.  It  appears  there  are  manv  case?,  not  Ivemu  act-r-.l 
on.  ani  Quid  Protective  Teams  are  not  beinc  effective.  It  ir. 
hoped  that  this  EuiwTiary  and  theae  recorriniendations.  while  not 
exhaustive,  will  provide  you  with  inforriation  to  formalize  a  piaii 
of  action  to  respond  to  the  identified  need?..  If  vou  have 
further  questions  or  desire  to  discusfi  these  recocriiriendations 
further.  Please  contact  me  at  (503)  230-5682  or  TO  429-5682. 


Sincerely.  y ' 

Dr.  Carl  Cooley  / 
Area  Psycholociat 


Enclosvu^s:  1.  Indian  Adolescent  Mental  Health  Screening  Pro.lect 
2.  A  tJental  Health  Proootion  Procran 

cc:    Ed  Parisian.  Director.  01 EP 

Ron  Edan.    Acting:  Deputy  to  the  Asaifitant  fieoretary.  ..Indian  Affairs 

Dave  HicJonan.  Chief.  Social  ^rvice.n 

Keener  Cobb.  Chief.  Branch  of  Exceptional  Education.  OIKP 

Or.  George  McCoy.  Depitty  Chief.  Mental  Health.  IHS 

Dr.  George  Brenneman.Chief .  Maternal  4  Child  Health.  IHS 

Stan  Speaks.  Area  Director.  Portland  Area  Office 
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Af»PCNOIX  B 


Congress  of  the  Bnited  States 

iimt  0f  Tlqtref  tncattori 
VDahington,  9C  29T15 


iftoo  e  atrMtf  «f 

Z  %•  ir*iEM««  y«wr  i«WH»41«t«  4n4  |«r«oAAl  attsntlen  «o  r«por««  of 

ywi  UlllliUt^ly  ■nmlfir  IP  eMld  tigMetilan  CO 

•fiMv*  tiM  •*fa«y  «a4  ««ItMr«  af  atutfwits  «fc  th«  achMl.  Z  «Iso  nrfs  yo« 
>>«fri^.  ^P*  ■UniMllI  IT  ntljirnn    t  unMn«*fMI  «n««  ««nh  Dakota 

My  M^SMS  wlM  fran  aqr  lanf •t*Mli«f  ••mmas  «k<M«  XiHll«n  nhllA 

Ner«H  DftlwtJi  ■■jtntnt  •(  Mwan  Smvims  *n4  Mata  «aal«li  Oapftrtaant.  tta«a 
«CfUiaIa  ififwMI  aa  «h«t  «lia  ac«t«  CMU  m«a««U«  T«Mi  rm  iMan 

•yyrMich*^  toy  «1m  W«)ifat«A  Za41«fi  aeteal  %m  haiy  i«  ««4»aga  jf^lmmm  mi  UMUMX 
■hlM  Of  rM  W  r^-l  ■tlliOflTI  imW^i  w  mt^Hmw.  2  unMtaaara 

%!«•«  m  wf  <iaa       tty  i«fi»ivi«a  aahaal  •fflaiala  infan  ma  «H««  Xhf  h*va 
M4tfK«  4«ai  vitli  «hla  yc«tolMi,  ih*«  tiny  ava  atrivuif  «p  aMraaa  Lx, 

•wt4  Xktk%  %tm  rayrkaa  yeakl««  invaVwa  atii4an«a       «a«  aaliMl  ataff . 

ilial— a#  S  Mfa«4  «Ka  rwfMata  «•  aa  fr««  ataaa  afflciaia  aa  aa 
— gjaaay  aall  f*r  aa^Ianral  lA«acvaa«i««.  X  kcavfta  ttiia  Mttar  «a  «ha 

«««aatiM  af  CtoainM*  aaaija  Miliar  mt  xtm  Mavaa  tntariar  «aaiai««a«  afi«  will 
y«r*iMi  m.pp—f9L^m  'aa«i«ii  with  hia.  «aw»ag»  X  4*  r««iaa«  ^ha«  y«a  uaaar^aka 
«K««aaa«iaa«y  m%*W  —  tMm  aff  laJUl  wl^  ul«i«au  aaaagaMn^  ra«panai»iii«y 
tar  %hm  aah— X*  May  Z  aff«r  «wa  rinMiaMtl— a. 

$%^p  mmm  alia^lO  h%  •v^rnkwrnmnt,  mt  a  oliil«  frataa«l«n  «aaii,  wtiicH  ml^hx, 
in«l«4a  iv«faa«l«iiaXa  f»aa  xhrn  at  In4ian  Ktfalsa  Dm  frOA  «IM  Marth 

eakata  aaaltH  aaa  iwia  oarvlMa  Oaraitaanta.  thm  aaaiaaao  ia««ar  iaaluaaa  a 
liat  af  inCivi*»ala  «tMi  alflit  aaala«  «ha  ftSA  in  awaii  an  uMattakinf .  thia 
travp  alMMil4  tc«a%  t)ia  ycaa«nt  al«ua«ian  aa  an  aaacvaaay  %n4  raaManantf  an 
tiwiaiiaf  ■■miftat  ylan  %•  aafafttMNl  all  at«Uan«a  a«  Wahy«tM  fn41afi  ashaal. 


tta^  ««M  aha«*l«  hm  aatatolialaMn«  af  a  fa^aral  raviaw  yanal^  which  alfht 
ufM  4|ha  a«rvia*a  •!  iiiaiwi4w*la  an  th«  vyaaiai  shila  |ir««aatior.  xm»m,  aa 
aMklyM  whaahaa  ah*  aaK«*l*a  Mrratit  niaaian  aa  a  raa&aanaial  •»><^mmi  m«c)i«s 
iaa  aarr««ta  M^ivaMaa  ta  yr*«i4*  r««ia«atial  uoKMOk-  X  iMiliava  aha«  ana 
r*i%al  ahMla  mmhm  ■■■inh»naiv  r«aaMMna«aiMa  ato^a  ataffinf  1  aa^asnt 
rl*MMna  %pm  a«rMiikaf#  •»«  aha  aahMi'a  <Mtur«  «i««i«n. 
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1  wish  «•  •v«r«t«tft  th«  MriwcMsa  •(  th«  fr*tol««  wLcheut  th« 

tofMifi«  Of  •  Ml  rmprnxx  mn  %hm  aUusti*!!.  t  alao  v«t««r«t«  sch**! 
•f(i«i«l«  ««•  «tfyinf  «•  %hm  mL%um%Lmn  «#ith  •«l««ii«f  staff.  M«Mav«r,  z 

%«         •■KmI.  iMlvAlAf  %hm  4m%mxllm§       x.mmfw^  staff. 

a«tt«ff.  Mmm^fw,  I  ^•vltf  ilk*  to  4Umm  with  you  th*  pl«n«  f«r 

iMM^lAt*  «»4  ahil^  |Mr«t«c«i«n  ax  WshfoCMi.  !•%  mm  know 

ham  2  mlfht  in  •Mtirinf  %h%z  •11  XMIah  MsvAiAf  •ctio«l  •ttft««nt« 

h«v«  •  ••fa  ciiTiMlMMit  in  wkiob  t*  l«*m  •n4  fcvw*  tn«nk  yea  for  your 
cooyovotioA  ontf  «i«f«iit  ottontion  to  ay  ro^««t«« 

SiAC«<«ly« 


ftyron  L.  Oorgan 
MM^r  of  eofifrooo 


tnoi. 

■•I  oov.  •oogf  iiMuir 

eh«icMii  OoocfO  Millar 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY: 
INDIAN  ADOLSECENT  SCREENING  PROJECT 
CHEHAWA  INDIAN  BOARDING  SCHOOL 


The  foUowing  summary  condenses  th»  more  detailed  report 
below  of  a  project  to  develop*  administer  and  validate  a  mental 
health  screening  meAsure  for  American  Indian  adolescents. 

After  developing  and  pre-testing  a  general  mental  health 
screening  measure*  a  school wide  survey  of  2S0  students  was 
conducted  in  April  of  1387  at  the  Chemawa  Indian  Boarding  School ^ 
Salem,,  Oregon.  Approximately  230  valid  surveys  were  returned  for 
a    resiionse  rate  of  of  the  available  students.      All  students 

who  responded  to  the  screening  survey  were  also  interviewed 
individually  with  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health- 
Diagnostic  Interview  Schedule  for  Children. 

The  screening  measure  consisted  of  major  categories  of 
diagnostic  concern  (e.g.  depression,  suicide,  drinking  and  drug 
abuse)  for  American  Indian  adolescent  populations.  Additional 
information  regarding  stressful  life  events,  social  support  and 
other  potential  psychosocial  correlates  were  included  as  a  means 
of  enhancing  the  interpretation  of  screening  results.  The 
following  are  the  key  results  of  the  screening  efforts 


1.  Approximately  627.  of  the  students  exceeded  the 
Depression  screening  threshold  of  16  or  greater  total 
score  on  the  Center  for  Epidemiological  Studies 
Depression  Scale  CCES-D).  This  is  roughly  double  the 
incidence  for  non- Indian  adolescent  populations.  Sex  but 
not  age  was  significantly  related  to  scores,  with  more 
females  having  total  scores  of  16  or  greater. 

2.  Approximately  73V.  of  the  students  exceeded  the 
Drinking  threshold  screening  score  composed  of  questions 
relating  to  frequency/  pattern,  amount  and  severity  of 
drinking  behaviors.  Neither  age  nor  sex  were 
significantly  related  to  the  Drinking  screening  index. 

3.  Approximately  42'A  of  the  students  exceeded  the  Drug 
threshold  screening  score  composed  of  questions 
relating  to  frequency,  pattern,  amount  and  severity  of 
drug  use  behaviors.  Neither  age  nor  sex  were 
significantly  related  to  the  Drug  screening  index. 

4.  Approximately  32X  of  the  students  reported  thoughts 
about  suicide  that  would  be  considered  clinically 
significant*  The  majority  of  such  responses  did  not 
indicate  an  intention  to  act  out  the  suicidal  thoughts, 
but  a  smaller  number  of  students  did  express  serious 
suicidal  intent.  Sex,  but  not  age,  was  significantly 
related  to  suicidal  thoughts  with  females  expressing 
more  thoughts  without  intent  to  act  on  them  while  males 
expressed  more  serious  suicidal  thoughts  with  intent  to- 
act  them  out. 


\ 
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5.  Approximatvjl y  18*/.  of  the  students  rvporttfd  past 
suicide  attempts.  Both  age  and  were  significantly 
related  to  reported  suicide  attempts.  Students  aged  l€> 
and  older  reported  more  attempts  than  those  15  and 
younger,     and  females  reported  more  Attempts  than  males. 

Th€-  Depression,  Suiode,  Drinking  and  Drug  screening 
indices  were  all  significantly  related  to  the 
cor  respond i  ng  di  agnostic  status  of  students  as 
determined  by  the  individual  NlflH^Diagnostic  Interview 
Schedules.  These  results  support  the  usefulness  of  the 
screening  treasures  in  identifying  those  students  who  are 
currently  9)npmri9ncing  or  maybe  at-risk  for  psychiatric 
disorder  or  serious  psychological  dysfunction. 

7.  The  results  of  the  individual  interviews  indicated 
that  diagnoses  of  Depression,  Suicidal  Thoughts,  and 
Suicide  Attempt  were  significantly  related  to  one 
another  but  not  to  diagnoses  of  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse 
or  Dependence.  Diagnoses  of  Drug  and  Alcohol  Abuse  or 
Dependence  were  significantly  related  to  each  another. 

6 .  When  combx  ned  wi  t h  spec  i  f i  c  sc  r  eeni  ng  i  nd  i  c  es , 
psychosocial  variables  also  added  significantly  to 
p*'9dic^  i  r.g  whether  students  were  in  a  diagnosed  or  non-- 
diagnosed  group  for  each  of  the  respective  diagnostic 
categories. 

9.  The  screening  population  in  this  project  represents 
a  very  high-risk  group  of  American  Indian  adolescents 
that  is  characterized  by  a  high  prevalence  of 
psychiatric  disorders  and  serious  psychological 
dysfunctions.  The  Majority  of  these  problems  •ppm^r  to 
be  currently  undiagnosed  and  untreated. 

10.  The  diversity  of  distinct  and  overlapping  problems 
found  in  the  screening  population  will  require  different 
€reat«ent  approaches  and  treatment  Modalities. 
Significant  levels  of  clinical  depression  were  diagnosed 
among  students  who  were  neither  abusing  nor  dependent  on 
drugs  or  alcohol*  By  contrast ^  significant  levels  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  or  dependence  %Hire  diagnosed 
among  students  who  were  not  clinically  depressed. 
Smaller  numbers  of  students  had  combined  diagnoses  of 
depression  and  drug  abuse  or  dependence. 
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ReCOnnENDAT i ons  : 

Th«  current  scr««ning  effort,  the  fir«t  of  its  type  and 
scope  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  has  made  major 
progress  in  constructing  a  valid  mental  health  screening 
measure  for  at-risk  Indian  adolescents^  Based  on  these  outcomes, 
several  recommendations  are  made,  as  follows; 


1.  Mental  health  screening  efforts  should  be  continued 
•t  Chemawa  Indian  Boarding  School  and  expanded  to 
include  other  off-reservation  boarding  schools,  contract 
schools  and  public  schools  serving  larg^f  enrollments  of 
Indian  students.  These  efforts  will  provide  the 
opportunity  to  both  refine  and  cross-validate  the 
current  screening  measure  and  to  increase  its  value  in 
establ ishing  mental  health  service  needs  and  the 
resources  required  to  meet  these  needs  among  Indian 
adolesc ents. 

2.  Treatment  programs  for  Indian  adolescents 
experiencing  clinical  depression  and  associated  problems 
are  severely  limited  and  grossly  inadequate. 
Substantial  additional  resources  are  required  to  address 
this  problem.  Immediate  attention  is  required  to  provide 
culturally  relevant,  age-appropriate  and  demonstrably 
offective  treatment  interventions  for  clinical 
depression  among  Indian  adolescents.  Evidence  from 
studies  of  non-Indian  populations  indicates  that  the 
long-term  health  consequences  of  untreated  depression 
are  more  severe  and  potentially  chronic  psychiatric 
disorders,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  associated  mental 
health  problems  which  impact  seriously  on  families  and 
communities.  Similar  outcomes  can  reasonably  be 
predicted  for  untreated  depression  among  Indian 
adolescents. 

3.  Preventive  efforts  are  required  to  bring  about  an 
overall  reduction  in  the  prevalence  of  depression,  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  or  dependence  among  Indian 
adolescents.  Substantial  resources  are  currently  and 
appropriately  being  focused  on  preventing  drug  and 
alcohol  problems  in  this  population.  Similar  amounts  of 
resources  are  needed  to  develop  and  demonstrate  the 
preventive  potential  of  mental  health  interventions  for 
clinical  depression  and  associated  problems  among 
Indian  adolescents. 
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AN  ALTERNftTIVc:  INDIAN  BQ^RDING  SCHOOL  (PROVIDING  A 
THERAPEOnC  LIVING  ENVUCt^ENT  \'JXTH  ENRICHED  EDUCMICN?!, 
INTRAPERSCW^,  AND  SOCIAL  IZARND^S  OPPOKrUOTIES) 


An  Initial  Concept  Paper  Prepared  ty: 


Indian  Health  Service,  Office  of  Mental  Health  Programs, 
July  16,  1980 


INTRODUCTION 


txmng   the  Ho(se  Approoadations  Subcazndttee  hearings  en  March  19,  1980, 
Ccn9p?essnan  Sidney. Yates«  0)ai33nan«  nade  inquiry  of  Drs.  £^aery  Johnson  and 
JOe  Exendine,  Indian  Health  Service,  regarding  the  mental  health  care  and 
t£eat3i«nt  of  stxxSents  vithin  the  BXA  boarding  school  system.  Ttds  dialog, 
ocntained  in  2Dproodinatcly  143  transcribed  lines,  contained  several  major 
questions  and  observations  ^ch  required  additional  e^cploration  and  dis- 
cussion*  CongressBsn  Yates  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  cian«tider  the  isstx^  raised 
and  report  bade  to  bin  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  ccocept  paper  represents  the  initial  IBS  response  to  the  Congressnan's 
interest  and' questions*   It  also  provides  the  vehicle  for  Drs*  Johnson  and 
&(endine  and  other  IBS  professiaials  to  set  down  sane  brief  but  inpoctant 
ideas  regarding  how  the  Federal  Government  sal^t  better  address  the  well 
doonented  needs  of  the  boarding  school  popvOation.   nbe  asjos:  tnc^hasis  of 
this  p^«r,  however,  wlU  be  a  spcciiil  grocp  vithin  the  bcoadsr  popu^atixsn, 
nen«ly  those  socialIy/tgychologi.ca1  ly/educational  ly  dysfunctional  students 
vto  axe  attenpting  to  aaloe  their  way  thrrnigh  residential  eoucatiooal  systems 
cuixcutly  in  cpcra-  i'joq* 

In  exDloting  the  issues  raised  in  the  referenced  hearings,  we  have  consulted 
with  a  lelect  group  of  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  pediatricians,  social 
workers,  proSessicnal  cducatocs  and  others  vithin  governmental,  university 
and  private  secbcncs.  Cpinlms  of 'st;udents  in  various  surveys,  as  well  as 
program  nciyiifnnw  and  cJiniral  »Ecessions,  h«vt  also Joeen  built  into  our 
resaonse.  rtds  paper,  cbviously,  is  neither  ccnpcdiensive  nor  ediaustive 
but  briefly  presents  voodabXe  ideas  which  can  be  further  develqoed  and  pro- 
gramed U)cn  the  *9o  ahead"  is  given*  He  have  assured  that  a  need  exists 
for  it  has  been  wtU  documented  across  smy  years  by  ctar^  different- agencies 
awl  reseaoxhers.   Ohe  general  format  we  will  follow  is  to  initially  CI)  present 
a  schonatic  \4iich  reveals  the  current  location  of  sdml-age  Indian  dhildren 
and  suQc^ests  ways  for  mote  effecvive  and  i^^prcpriate  interventioi  and  (2) 
share  the  brief  philoscjphy  of  ciuld  and  school  mental  health,  which  undergirds 
our  plan.   We  will  then  respond  specifically  to  the  following  questions  and 
issues  raised  at  the  March  19,  1980,  hearings: 
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I.    Wudi  cJiildren/youth  m  in  need  of         types  of  services? 
II.   »«t  kind  of  school  is  needed  for  these  special  children? 
III.   v«iat  kind  of  a  facility  is  needed? 
IV.   i*)ere  could  this  school  be  located?  • 

V.   Wiat  win  the  pxogxai  cost?    fticre  are  possible  sources  of  funds? 
School  Age  Indian  Qilldren 

^S^^  Acadiiy  of  Pediatrics  (MP)  In  its  IseO  stuJy  and  xepcoct  of  the  ' 
hMltt»»t«t»  and  needs  of  Ibdl»  children  In  t^UeMlSi  boariSTiSc^ 

s^^ssi^f^^a  si:^!^!"*'  ^aei 


— r  IBS  Oiagnostii;/'N^ 

BimcEiptlwa  Ttaatatnt  > 
— ^  Ondian  Oilldc«n*« 


Pxtiioted  Alt3«cnativc 
imanllng  SoooolJi 


TcaditionaX 
.jl^^  Boarding 


Scheaatic  I 
Current  E<?.uc*ticn«l  Settir.ss  fcr-lniia,-. 
Ciiltiten  and  Youth  iirU) 
with  Ptcaosed  Intcrventicns 
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Sections  of  this  paper  which  follow  will  explacm  this^ysdel  but  will  parti- 
cularly focxjs  cn  "2"  the  Alternative  Boarding  Sciool.- 
Srie;  Philosophy  of  Ii>dxan  Child  and  School  Mental  Health 

1     Ihe  ideal  for  every  child  is  to  be  at  hare  with  loving  parents.    Where  this 
is  not  possible  we  believe  it  is  generally  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child 
to  remain  on  reservations  in  foster  or  Itibal  grccp  heme  placement  and 
attend  local  schools.    We  feel  that  IXibal  grocp  hares  should  be  developed 
as  preferable  alternatives  to  awefy-fran-hane  boarding  schools. 

2.    It  Indian  children  attending  boarding  schools  are  to  enjoy  a  liie  envixcxi-  ^ 
nent  apprcodnating  "nannal"  there  must  be  a  separation  of  edocatiai  hfcfte 
living  f\»cticns.   Such  a  separation  allows  sunogate  parents  to  foLCtU  an 
advoc«y  awi  stcoortive  role  while  petnitting  children  the  necessary  refuge 
from  the  sLmctme  and  regiwentaticn  of  school.  Where  the  BIX  provides 
educaticjn  Six  boarding  schools,  we  strongly  believe  that  the  Tribes,  other 
agencies,  or  r^tfriyl  caatr»:tors  should  provide  the  svppoctive  hane  living 
envircment-   itoen  no  other  entity  can  be  found  to  provide  this  need,  the 
OCA  n«y  be  forced  to  mate  this  role.   In  any  case,      feel  that  the  school 
svperintcx3ent  cor  principai  ^wuld  have  no.adBdnistrative  control  ewer  the 
hcne  living  facility  (just  as  with  parents) .   As  with  nonnal  fatnUi^,  educa- 
tors should  be^BpiKte  accountable  «nd  responsible  to  parents  (or  surrogates) 
not  vis  a  vis.-^ 

No  natter  \Mi  the  plan  oar  design  for  boarding  school  or  residential  treatoent 
faciXities,  the  )cey  ingredients  to  a  therapeutic  living  ocrrunity  are  the 
attitudes  of  adainistraticn  and  staff-   »>en  personnel  are  posit^*vely  noti- 
vated,  KTr\^'rr>^  tnH  eager  to  do  Oiat  is  best  for  the  diilil,  training  can 
focus  those  eiergies  to  Sagxom  alsost  «iy  child's  status.-  l^thout  this 
notivatiai  »d  conoem,  however,  i»  «nount-of  training  will  lead  to  attitudes 
and  cnviicwMt  Oiicfa  foster  positive  child  dewalopBent.  ttiile  we  advocate 
far  signi£ic»Uy  better  facilities,  equipnent,  and  other  resources  in 
ticn  and  bene  living,  the  gr«satest  need  is  for  a  cadre  of  care  givers  \t)o 
radiate  self-respect  «kl  genuine  xeipect  for  children. 

SFECXnC  3MW.I>?>  MD  QJESOWS 
I.   vhich  childcenAoutii  are  in  need  of  what  types  of  services? 


1/   Aooendix  I  contains  a  second  sdiicsatic  which  further  illustrates  the^  

~     r^ticnships  of  iteas  1-4  as  well  as  the  current  Indian  Children's  prograro. 

2/  This  separaticn  is  required  of  surrogate  parents  in  the  final  regulaticfi  for 
*"     -Education  of  Hawiicapped  Children"  to  avoid  ocnflict  of  interest  (Subpart 
E-Pxocedural  Safeguards) ,  121a. 514  Surrogate  Parents  (see  Appendix  II) . 
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"Dr.  Johnson.   Mr.  Chainnan,  if  we  ixe  going  to  have  boarding 
schools,  it  seeire  to  ae  it  has  to  be  very  carefully  oefined 
vhat  is  to  take  plaoe  in  than.    In  orc2er  to  do  that,  you  have 
to  define  ^*jat  t^pe  of  children  are  going  there  and  what  types 
of  professional  sxapoom  are  required  to  give  thea  an  adequate 
education  .  .  .  and  it  is  not  just  teachers  and  it  is  not  just 
natrons. 

As  I  have  looked  at  this,  and  ity  experienoe  goes  back  a  long 
way  with  boarding  schools— noch  of  vjhat  we  do  in  our  school 
health  centers  is  really  dealing  with  not  the  pt^ical  needs 
of  children^  but  the  cmoticnal  needs.** 

Hearings  Transcript,  Lines  118^1199 

Based  cn  the  pyranid  scdeX,  we  will  boriefly  nonnider  the  hcoad  spectsna  of 
student  and  pvo^m  needs  iiidicated  (alphabetic  and  nunerical  notations  refer 
to  Scharatic  Z) . 

A.   Childro  W»  stay  vitfain  the  ha«  ocnwunity  and  attend  public,  BIA, 
Qg  cdissicn  schools  (l  end  11^ .   "local  ocnnualty  propiiyiatic  and 
treataent  yixtc^imiB  ihould  be"the  ir>>»<i*  to  the  ^^oraodsetely 
225^000  children  in  the  first  two  levels  of  this  pvxasobd.  Ibe 
establishant  of  this  system  will  require  the  inteigration  and 
suppoort  of  existing  local  yio^miA  with  the  dewelopment  of  new 
program.  Sudt  an  eppcoach  is  of  great  Icxig  tern  inportanoe  but 
will  xecjoire  cxtsenslve  plvniag^  legislation,  and  finding  over  a 
period  of  several  yeazs.^ 

Over  tiie-past  several  years  there  has  been  a  consistent  decline 
in  off-rtserveticD  bottding  schodl  cnrDUaeat*  HLtii  a  ocnoasitant 
inrrease  i&  Xbdim  cWVIrfn  oC  school  age,  this  suggests  that  sere 
drUdcen  axe  attmtinj  scfaool  act  bone*  Tribal  leaders  have  fre- 
quently eyv.es ied  tbiir  pcefercnoe  for  local  scbo6l  atteodaooe. 
Sons  tdbas  bawa  develcped  Tribal  group  haat%  to  allcw  diildccn 
from  disxypM  fasmee  to  st^  oa  xeservatiooB  and  attaod  local 
schools*  Altisougb  aany  of  these  studaots  aust  travel  daily  long 
distances  )y  bus  and  are  often  victiaBiaed  hy  disrriarfnatlen  in  off 
lessi^ai  kn  day  scbo61s,  the  benefits  of  "ooBdng  baas*  after  a  day 
aMiy  at  scbcxal  outNsigb  tiw  liabilitias*  Progrt  designed  to 
assist  Indian  students  suooeed  in  local  schools  and  to  reinfocoe 
paxcrttal  itswliwant  in      eAicated  pcocess  are  needed*  As  reoa»- 
aendt^  by  the  MP,  these  needs  sfaculd  be  studied  and  enrictmnt 
pcogra^is  instituted  if  long  tem  benefits  axe  to  be  derived. 


3/  Ainerican  Acadeny  of  Pediatrics  (MP) ,  ^cecutive  Sutrmary'  Report,  A  Survey 
of  the  Health  Status  and  Health  Heeds  of  Native  American  Oiildren  Attending 
Fcaur  Boarding  Schools,  19B0  (Appendix  m) . 
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Children  wtx>  attend  BIA       Tribal  boardij>g  schools  fill) .  The 
AAP  1980  report,  while  svroortiDg  the  desirability  oi  iocal  school- 
ing and  livirig  at  hcrte  as"  the  goal  for  rost  Indian  children  and  youth, 
recognizes  unique  needs  which  maaidate  the  existence  of  boarding  schools 
wr^re  appradmately  15,000  studants  sure  in  attendance.    A  great  deal 
has  be^  written  £<r  oeny  years  regarding  problens  associated  with  BIA 
boarding  schools  but  tiie*  essential  fact  renains  that  there  continues  to 
be  a  olace  for  several  of  then  to  aocamodate  the  needs  of  many  students 
who  have  no  other  vi^le  coticn  to  hone  living  and  a  fcoal  educaticn. 

The  orimary  pucpoae  aod  ndssicn  of  BIX  boarding  schools  remains  to 
provide  a  sound  b^yyg  edocaticn.  Tlie  current  BIA  practice  still  ignoareS" 
the  prepotent  need  fyx  $«ppo«:tive  surrogate  parenting  and  tacce  living. 
Meouate  resouxoes  have  never  been  allnratfrt  to  create  an  after-school- 
hours  faadly-lite  support  ^stesu  He  have  recently  cooe  to  recognize 
that  the  BIA  way  be  in  a  very  iwtenable  position  in  respect  to  their 

roles  in  bcezding  sctexOs.  Although  the  language  of  the  ]?L  94-142 
Stegulations  applies  to  «a»  toasaXXy  structoral  "scrrogabe"  parents,  it 
seats  to  guoaest  tiMfc  the  BIA  nay  be  in  oonflifit:  ftf  3ntftn*«?t  tv  mtp-taiY 
aaidnistratian  of  both  e^atlcn  and  bam  living  fucctioas  in  any  school. 
(See  iaoadiat  U). 

The  IBS  exneriecoe  at  several  schools,  as  weU  as  recent  BIA  PL  94-142 
diagnostic' screening,  reveals  that  a  range  of  35-55%  of  students  currently 
enrolled  in  boarding  schools  nay  be  clasvi^i*^  as  mandicatped"  in  cne  or 
multiple  areas.   It  has  bem  estiaated  that  a  mjccity  of  all  off-reserva- 
ticn  ixsarding  school  students  are  "social''  piji/^^^prnt^i.  and  not  enroll«d 
■princdpaUy  to  cbtain  an  edataction.'TS^  light  ofth^s,  it  is  iaportant  to 
distingui^  between  at  laast  tuo  cXassificatioRS  <fS  boarding  school 
students:    O)  adjustinj-acartwri rally  ad«:{uate  persons  imd  (2)  naladjust- 
ing  acadeodcally  drfiriwit  persons. 

1.  The  adjwtioi^-ac^gricaUy  aaequatc  studtnt.  There  have  been 
noperous  indications  that  anaong  scodcnts  in  this  a\tegory  entering  BIA 
boarding  schools,  wmv  aza  itiyrmiafiad  and  actually  hasted  by  a  ^ysten 
which  does  not  boild  on  Umix  stcengtitt.  Ctaderstaffeo  and  negligent 
hone  living  ptujiww  ,  inadeqoata  cxxnsaling  scrvloss«  negative  peer 
pressure,  infierior  eanCTiHortal  pangrvB,  etc ,  too  often  vxntribute  to 
reduced  seU-estev  and  ficustxated  Ufa  goals.  Thus,  thezv^  continues  to 
be  a  great  need  to  iaptbve  not  siapOly  the  educational  progivn,  but  alK> 
the  hoM  living  and  aiiippoactlve  services  in  every  boarding  ichool.  Recent 
BIA  cut  backs  in  social  service  and  comseling  pcograns  uze  contraindicated 
by  aU  of  the  cvidtnoe  at  hand.  The  Wtf  suggests  thtt  an  increase  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  residence  hall  staffing,  to  provide  at  leest  one  Ajty 
individual  for  every  10  students  duriner  the  day  and.cvening  hours  and 
one  nental  health  pxofessional  for  every  10  residence  hall  staff  persons, 
would  produce  a  aajor  change  in  the  behavior  and  performance  of  all 
boardino  school  students.   They  report  "previous  wcrk  .  .  .  indicates 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  inpact  cn  the  lives  of  the  boardL->g  school 
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Student  is  to  provide  an  adult  support  system  for  students  living^/ 
in  a  srall.  group  emdrornent  acproxijnacir>g  a  large  fzwily  xadt."  - 

As  previously  stated,  we  recam«nd  that  the  home  living  function  of. 
all  BIA  boarding  schools  be  renoved  from  the  ina;agenent  of  school 
acministrators.   The  MP  further  reconrends  that  residence  hzdl  staff 
need  to  be  better  trained  aid  vijgraded,  that  mental  health  progr^sRS 
need  to  be  an  integrated  oart  of  the  entire  school  system,  and  that  ^ 
the  BIA  furloughing  policy  for  the  majority  of  residence  staff  needs 
to  be  >iw^i?«!h^  in  the  interest  of  better  retention  and  training  of 
these  important  vca:kers  Csee  Acpendix  ZX)  •  . .  ^  . 

2.   The  itgladiusting-acagterdcally  inadeouate  student,  l^ere  are 
a  nwber  of  vays  in  vhich  this  cateaoiy  of  students  ray  be  described. 
In  the  State  of  Kansas  ^ystaa  for  classification  of  "lewels  of  care", 
similar  to  »any  other  states,  ve  are  speaking  here  of  a  range  of 
students  who  micdjt  spen  levels  m-av  in  xesptct  to  sodal-hdiavioral 
problems  (see  Acpedix  IV) .  Most  of  these  students  nay  be  certified 
as  eligible  for' PL  94-142  assistance  J/  Ihese  are  ld»  sociany,  jsy- 
cixOogically,  eaucr.tiaoally,  or  c*ysically  d^ysfuncticnal  children  vjho 
bounce  from  placement  to  plarfiwnt  and  often  end  \jo  as  drop  outs,  <iifirai- 
cal  abusers,  unenDloyabla  and  scmetiznes  as  suicides.  Onfortunately, 
these  large  noebors  of  youth  (a|orocdinately  35-SS%  in  high  school 
boarding  schools)  show  up  on  canous  and  are  usually  treated  as  any 
other  stuteit.   It  is  on  tiiis  special  populaticn  this  ocncept  paper 
will  focus  and  for  whan  we  recaraend  the  "alternative  boarding  school** 
model  which-  psxvides  a  thenpeutic  living  ocmnauty . 

C.   Severely  jgoaired  children  who  need  definitive  diagnosis  and  effective 
ueataeyiL  TIVH 

The  ry  78  "Child  Find  StaJty"  conducted  ty  the  IBS,  after  a  search  of 
medical  zecocds,  revealed  as  miy  as  30,000  children  and  youth  (ages 
birth>2D  suffer  fzcm  aejot  haolicxcping  disorders.  Ihe  current  Indian 
Children's  Progm  and  Joint  BXA-I^  Child  Studty  Project  aze  focusing 
on  tbi^  pcyilatlan  on  a  lialted  yeuyiagtdc  basis  due  to  sonetuy  and 
staffing  restricticns*  Sena  of  tiiese  childrtn  axe  hidden  within  hcce 
coinunitieSf  aany  ate  raoeiving  lisdtad  treatment,  sons  aze  bting 
inatpzopariately  diagnosed  anS  txeated,  aoad  a  f ew  aze  xeoeiving  adequate 
care.  Ihe  IBS  has  pocopooed  the  Indian  Children**  Village  as  a  short  tern 
dia7X36tic-prcscriptive  center  to  deal  with  this  population.  Once  a  full 
evaluation  is  nadfe  of  each  child  and  a  definitive  U'cataent  and  follcK^up 
plan  inplcnented,  mary  of  these  children  could  return  home  mod  to  local 


4/   AAP  1980  Report,  op.  cit. 

5/  Such  as  nientally  retarded,  orthopedically  iirpaired,  other  health  inpainrents, 
~*     seriously  cmoticnally  disturbed,*  specific  learning  disability,  speech  inpaixed, 
visually  irpaired,  etc. 
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schools  or  moXl  in  boazding  scixsols.   Seme  of  these  children  vdli,  of 
necessity,  reauue  long  tex»  trcatwsnt  or  custodial  care  in  State  or 
contract  facilities.    At  nresent  thrcoch  the  Indian  QuJx!ren  s  Program, 
the  efforts  of  Tribal,  HIA,  State,  and  IHS  personnel  and  fecilities  xn 
manv  conrwiities,  the  NM-tost  in  Need  OGN)  proDect  and  ccntracts  vath 
medical  sciwols  wd  residmtial  treatjwnt  canters,  ve  ate  mmiwal^ 
addressing  the  ne^  of  these  youth  and  childro.  There  is  neeo  for 
isoroved  and  esqpwided  interagency  cocperative  effwctt^better  coor^ 
of  existing  services,  and  esqanded  resources  to  adequately  attack  the 
probisai  pocesented  by  children  and  youth  at  ttiis  eptPewcy 

describing  an  Indim  rwiitaitial  diagros^^   

pcogrmi  have  b^n  pciparad  by  the  Indian  Children's  tograt  and  the 
Native  fm  i\rm\  mneiili  Associates. 

H.   What  kind  of  school  is  needed  foe  these  soectal  children? 

-Mr.  Yates:  Do  you  hav*  «i  idea  of  the  Jdnd  of  scho6l  you  want? 

Dr.  Johnson:  Yes.*  Bearings  Trmcript,  Lines  lI23:ilI2S 

-Mr.  Yates.   Let's  see  Oiexe  ve  90  on  this.  Ihe  iaooctant  thing 

is  to  taka  care  of  the  kids."        Hearings  Transcript,  Lines  1I52-11S3 

-Mr.  Yates.  Are  you  in  the  business  of  taking  care  of  exCTrptinnal 
kids?  • 

-or.  J&iuscn.  lhat  is  the  point.   Scmbodty  needs  to  takeavery 

careful  lock  at  boaidiag  schools  2a  9en«raX  becwse  cue  eagttienoa 

in  a  ccqple  of  plaoes      vhere  we  hwe  wds  •aa* 

studies  suggests  that  ttm  boardiag  school  i»  »  act  a  awtWBitsry 

of  exoiptiaiaX  ehUton."  ^^^^^^  ton«ipt.  Urns  1157-1163 

The  first  issue  Fcaseobad  «  overvi»«  of  a  tyiaadd  aodel  uMful  in  descrihing 
the  eductiaal-SSSiirtt  oontiim  ia Oiich  lnaiaD  cMldren  «*y«?JSL,.« 
plao«l.  this  sacticp  %dJl  mxm  <do-3y  ewato  "tfgcnaav^  ^. 
fcr  that  i|«rfjas— «t<rf  -Mai^ui-tiagarf 

rtpreswtSryyiaSt VIxmUi  iJi— >f r    >*?^«^?!2»  ^«^^Jif^^ 

cMagocy  viU  be  oattifilAl  ia  tm  oC  SI.  94-142  diaonoirtie  ncMneUture.  As 

wSSh^bm,  e^tiMMmige  £cai  3S-S$%  of  all  stodmts  currwtly  «nr6Uad 

in  o<f-»ser«loo  BIX  bonding  hijK^sdaooto  faUjate  gi* 

suggest  the  establiitait  of  ma  iSLtial  aodal  •^^^^^^'^ 

(SSTother  mits  as  mad«l  to  be  «4»Mquwtly  developed  aft«r  gaining  tao 

years  of  ewperiwwe. 

The  Alternative  Baortino  School  -  X  Odtq^^mI  Pifference 

contrary  to  a  rwiular  boarding  school,  the  alternative  bowiding  sdcol  is 
theraoeutic  and  sucoortive  in  nature,   fiood  irental  health  practice  Jtust  have  ^ 
an  all  pervasive  iiifltaenoe  in  hcwe  Uving,  health  services,  and  «^>cational 
progrwsT  In  nwty  resoects  the  nost  iitoort^t  staff  persons  are  the  surrogate 
parents  who  mast  be  hichly  notivated  and  weU  trained  in  the  basic  mental 
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concepts  involved  in  home  livijxi.  educfticnal  progr2r«  (irtcludiAg 

special  education)  will  be  separately  aAtu.'.istered  but  will  be  resruiped 
to  be  suroortive  and  responsive  to  the  health  care  and  hone  living  functions. 
Hate  living  and  health  care  fvnctirr^  will  be  jointly  ^Ksniiiistered  with  the 
Director  of  Hone  X«iving  having  th  ;  highest  aoninistxative  position. 

S^>ensatic  ZI  will  help  visualize  the  difference  we  see  between  (1)  a  regular 
boaztiiing  school,  (2)  an  alternative  (theraf^eutic)  boarding  school,  and  (3) 
a  residential  treatment  fnri  l.ity  (sudi  as  the  Indian  Childrfn*s  Villagpe) . 

(See  schenatic  IX,  Structural  Aelaticnships  of  Primary  Ccnoonents 
in  ISiree  Besidential  Centers  foac  Indixi  Qiildcen/Youth  en  page  9) 

Elanents  needed  in  an  initial  alternative  boarding  school.  Die  jEoUowing 
characteristics  describe  basic  «XeBents  in  the  educational  and  hone  livizig 
aspects  of  this  scdd* 

1.  The  initial. alternative  boarding  school  stolid  be  dr^gnfrt  foe 
acpcCKinataly  100  studests. 

2.  In  the  interest  of  *»^^^tT  interventim,  prgri^  ^uuld  be  given 
to  the  ndddle  school  years  foe  the  first  viiit  (G 


3.  Alternative  boarding  schools  should  utilixe^zs^Uy  available  VOA, 
IHS,  and  other  styplrwmtery  zesouroes  yhm  ttaey  ar«        y       to  the  need. 

4.  Ohe  Initial  school  shcuM  be  designed  as  pcototypdc  vith  potential 
fear  r^licability  and  potsihlt  eaqpension. 

5.  The  school  aisst  hove  avaUable  .to  it  all  essential  pjofessional 
services  needed  to  pcopecly  address  the  needs  oC  stsudcnts.  liae  it  is  not 
feesihlir  to  bKve-  specialists  on  staff,  cmuect  zesoocoes  ant  be  easily 
accessed.  Essential  professional  services  inrltifle  edgcatiCQ,  nedical, 
dantel,  psycfaologicel,  bene  liiiag,  ztfafailitative,  SMzeaticzial,  etc. 

6.  A  fooel  edinticn  per  se  is  not  the  pctery  Mission  of  the 
altecaativi  boarding  sdiool.  Ihe  v^noUat  need  is  to  devtlpp  self  reliant, 
ai^usting,  zesponsihie,  adei]uetSLly  fupctiOTing  ^tsuw  vho  can  bcntflt  £co& 
the  edocational  pKOoess.  Jn  li^.oC  this,  pciity  pecgr—  enrhesis  vill  be 
placed  on  a  h»]|dag  eaamadty  \tmm  ham  living,  dasstoat,  and  extra-* 
nirrlnilT  activities  ell  pcovide  a  svfipoctlvs  and  loving  euvlxoutut  in 
«ihich  iadULviduftl  positive  9nwtfa  and  lifa  skills  Xeatning  vin  cocuc. 
AltiKug^  struetace  will  be  necessary,  MjiaiuAlate  ^xfrixn  guidanoe  and 
sujuMLL  Will  toe  the  )ciy  poLoguw  goal*  Every  eftoct  vui  be  sede  to~Selp 
met  students'  growing  needs  for  indqpendeioe  and  tiieir  incnasing  regoire- 
nent  of  self  ooitrol. 

7.  Appropriate  and  gxjd  quality  education  nust  be  a*.*%ilable  to  students 
in  the  alternative  boarding  school.   It  nust  be  accessible  *x>  students, 
whatever  their  level  of  achieveient  and  rate  of  progress.   An  effective 
special  edx^tion  oczipaient  is  essential. 
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SCHEMATIC  II 


Structural  Relationships  of  Primary  Components 
In  Three  Residential  Centers  for 
Indian  Children/Youth 
(^Showing  Agency  with  Primary  Responsibility) 


\ 


Redesigned  Boarding  School 


HONE  LIVING 
(Non-BIA) 


ED  SERVICES  ; 


HEALTH 

SERVICES 

(IHS) 

Alternative  Boarding  School  (Therapuetic  Living  Conmunlty) 


HOHE  LIVING 

CO 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

y 


 ED  JERVICES  _ 

    CO 

SPECIAL  EO 

Residential  .Diagnostic  and  Trcatmit  Center  (IrtjLenslve  Care) 

\ 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


\ 


HOHE  LIVING 


SPECIAL  ED  AND  REHAB > 
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8.  There  shoild  be  acrdriistrative  separation  of  the  ecucational 
and  hone  living  functions  within  the  alternative  boarding  school.  The 
relaticnship  should  be  structured  as  honestly  as  possible  to  erroilate  that 
existing  vdthin  "nonral"  hare-school  interdependence.     {This  is  a  new  / 
can<;ept  which  will  be  difficult  to  iitplernent  but  trust  be  dene) .    Health  ^ 
Services,  especially  rnental  health,  will  be  ac^ninistratively  tied  to  the 

here  living  corrponent  but  in  such  a  manner  to  assuxB  the  relative  autononv 
and  integrity  of  the  hare  living  mileau. 

9.  All  staff  members  should  be  carefully  screened  ard  only  those 
persons  with  desicnstrated  coipetence  and  corrnitnent  to  this  type  of  vrorJc     ^  , 

shall  be  selected.   Core  'staff  will  be  full  time  enplcfyees  so  that  the   

•  hool  can  be  operational  12  ncnths  each  year. 

10.    In  order  to  provide  straig  role  nodels,  Indian  staff  will  be  . 
actively  recniited.   Indian  staff  and  students  will  be  encouraged  to  coft-  O 
nunicate  in  native  languages  whenever  it  is  deened  xiseful.   Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  at  least  one  staff  inerober  who  can  speak  in  every 
child's  native  language. 

U.   All  staff  irenbers,  no  natter  what  their  function,  shall  receive  ^ 
ongoing  training  in  interdisci>^linary  treatment.    A  program  of  ongoing  v/ 
employee  evaluation  and  incentives  mast  assure  perpetuation  of  a  vibrant  " 
and  effective  staff  working  cooperatively  togetto:  at  all  levels. 

12.   Ihe  sdiool  will  sincerely  cvaourage  the  maintenance,  ui^erstawiing, 
respect  and  enhancoient  of  Indian  cultural  val\)ss  as  essential  parts  of  the 
student's  identity  and  stxength. 

 13*   Ihe  sdKJOl  will  maintain  close  liaison  vith  the  hdtte  families  and 

ccnnunities  of  students  through  systanatic  and  responsive  outreach  and  incut 
progxaras.   Fadlies  will  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  school  activiti^ 
with  their  diildren  frcn  tine  to  time.   The  sdxol  vill  assist  parents  in 
arranging  periodic  visits*  Cicxe  should  be  lodginq  facilities  on  canpus 
for  parents. 

14*   A  ccnplete  psycfaofrhiratinnal  evaluation  will  be  done  on  b^ialf  of 
each  staudent  with  culture  fair  instrunents  istxh  as  the  system  of  Milticul- 
tural  Pluralistic  Assesscent) .  Individual  Educational  Plans  (lEPs)  and 
Individual  Behavioral  Plans  <1BP)  will  be  dcvelcped  with  eadi  sti^ent. 
Educational  aspects  of  the  lAogxau  should  include  the  best  pzognmned 
instructional  iraterials  and  equipment  possible.   Progress  will  be  regularly 
monitored  %dth  ocntinuous  feedb^  to  students. 

15.  As  students  (and  families  together,  where  possible)  develop  sufficient 
renediation  and  strengths ,  they  will  be  supported  toward  reintegration  into 
regular  school  systents,  fandly  and  caimunity  life. 

16.  Edi:caticnal  enridrcnt  prograns,  ongoing  therapy,  sxrportive  eroloy- 
nient,  and  here  living  progrars  will  be  available  on  cctous  the  year  round 
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Ctotional  desicns  for  an  initial  ^dtem^tiv^e  boarding  school.  The 
foLIowang  optucns  can  acccrnrcdate  the  -Jcind  of  sciool**  we  recoixLend. 
Each  cpticn"  would  seed  to  incorporate  the  twenty-four  elcnsnts  listed 
above.'  An  approKinati.cn  of  annuaOized  bocget  requirements,  exclusive 
of  constxucticn/rcmorieling  and  basic  education  costs,  is  included  for 
100  students.    In  each  case  these  desicns  nay  utilize  cottage  clusters  of 
existing  vacant  dcoans  v^ch  hawe  been  redesigned.    A  nore  detailed  break 
out  of  costs  and  )unds  of  staff  is  inclxided  in  Appendix  V. 

1.  Splf  Contained  IJhit  fCST3)-  Several  dormitocy  schools  pcesently 
exist  within  the  BIA  and  pcovxde'an  cxznple  of  this  design.   This  Alter- 
native Boarding  School,  of  course,  would  be  designated  fccr  special  students 
arid  have  wusual  xesouroes.   In  this  nodel,  students  "live"  within  the 
facility  and  taocpraa  pcovided  and  sisply  attend  pt^lic  school  neaxhy. 
There  would  be  a  pt^ysical  separation  of  school  and  bene  life,  tte  latter 

*  sedcing  to  cncQate  a  sv^g^poortive  and  enriched  base  living  enviranent. 
All  xcutine  educational  needs,  spocts,  etc.,  would  be  pccvided  a 
separate  public,  JaiA,  ac  podlvate  school  system  ^^npatbetic  and  ccandttad 
to  the  unique  needs  of  tfasse  Bprrial.  sttudents.  An  ideal  situation  night 
be  for  the  school  to  be  a  diversity  <Viii:iy;t  Taticn  school.  The  Hcoe  Living 
Progrzn  would  poccvide  seals  twice  a  day  and  on  wedcends  and  holidays,  trans- 
poQCtation,  taitooring,  bealtb  care,  recrestiGnal  activxties,  psyd)olDgi.cal 
services,  as  well  as  all  otttodial  and  loainbenanoe  services,  dose  liaison 
would  be  necessary  betiieen  suixogate  parents/pictpratt  staff  and  school  teachers, 
adBinistratocs,  etc.   ThoiTjh  cmudi.eJ  to  as  a  "domitaty  sdvool,**  this  model 
ideally  requixes  cottage  cluster  living.   This  model  minimizes  isolation, 
clearly  defines  the  puiugi^  aission,  and  utilizes  the  edticatifivil  and  social 
advantages  often  fgx^ided  by  lucger  pObUc  schools.   Its  success  would  be 
greatly  dependent^  however,  on  the  good  faith  md  pertasanoe  of  the  host 
school.  Self  ccntainert  tnits  could  be  located  on  the  sites  of  vacated 
BIA  hmtTding  tchooJt  if  edmticoal  sexvioes  can  be  purchased  in  adjacent 
conmaiities.  Schontie  ZZI  gives  a  cost-staffing  estinete  far  cperaticns. 
Our  poceferenoe  is  for  this  aodd. 

2.  Satemte  Hoae  Liyim  Ohit  (SHU?)  >  Ciis  model  calls  for  the 
Alternative  Boarding  School  to  be  houseSTon  the  cnpus  of  an  vndex  utilized 
existing  JaiA  c»pus*  HA  eteatioaal  staff  and  facilities  would  be  useful 
and  the  BIA  waoOd  pcovide  dietary,-  ndntcnanoe,  tcan^osctaticn,  and  other  / 
si^pQort  fuQcticDS*  m  aany  respects  this  design  is  very  similar  to  a  model  %/ 
OoQEBitocy  pcogm*  Advantages  inclurW  intensive  student  invdvoasnt  \dth  a 
mace  nooanaimdian  staidint  population  while  receiving  enriched  and  svDpoctive 
after-school-^xuc  activities*  It  xvns  the  risk,  however,  of  difficulties 

in  integratian  hetietn  two  student  pcpulations,  two  missions,  and  two  aAzdnis- 
trations  located  on  the  sane  cancus*  ihis  model  is  obviously  less  expensive 
than  the  first  but  ^Aitn  the  sigport  ocsts  of  the  BZA  are  included,  they  may 
balance  out* 
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Kazrix  of  A2S  Designs  with  Staff  and  Cost: 
(Education  Costs  not  Liclucad) 


Cottc«?s* 

CoTmitorv 

Hs."n?  11  vine 

1 

29 

2 

38 

(SHLU) 

$1,012,000 

S  880,000 

Self  Conttined 
Unit 

3 

60 

4 

59 

(CSU) 

51,467,000 

$,1,335,000 

*In  the  cottage  cesign,  staff  units  are  used  to  descrajae 
.surrogate  parent/parents  since  it  is  not  5«3wn  vhetber 
siiiole  persons  or  cocoles  will  be  -jrecruited,  Sixtesa 
coctaces  axe  calculated  for  a  six  student  per  cottage 
ratio,    (^liirtefin  hones  are  required  for  an  eicdir-stuSent 
Cc.pffcity) . 


HI.   VSiat  Kind  of  Facility  is  ne**aeA? 

"Ilr.  Yatjss.     .  .  .  coul<Sn't  you  usesdcols  that  have  dom5-tori.e<; 
so  yew  dcn*t  have  to  build  a  s^xxsl? 

Dr.  Johnson.   Mr.  Chaiznan,  you  would  have  to  ira3ce  scne  changes  in 
then.   Cbviously  a  doindtory  is  not  a  fandly  setting. 

Mr.  Vates.   Kaybe  there  are  cottages.*' 

Hearings ,  Lines  1086-1091 

Mr.  Vates.    ...  If  it  saves  ncney,  that  is  fine,  but  the  inost 
important  thing  to  rssenber  is  the  kiss  are  the  .cnss  who  have  to 
be  ta:<sn  care  of  and  the  facility  has  to  be  adequate  for  thJit 
purpose — not  only  adequate  but  desinible  for  that  purpose."  " 

Hearii^s,  lines  1128-1131 

Mr.  Yatss.    .  .  .  You  know  what  we  are  trying  to  get.  VJe  are 
tr^'ing  to  get  a  facility*  which  is  batter  than  vr.at  you  have  now." 

Kearir^s,  Lines  1144-1145 

At  this  stage  we  will  not  attest  to  describe  tha  phv'Sical  facility 
needs  of  tha  educatior«il  ccnponents  of  this  school  si-Tca  these  facili- 
ties will  be  provided  by  eit.her  the  3L\,  a  public,  or  private  school 
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system.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  very  adequate  facilities  and  ecuir;- 
nent  are  needed  with  built  in  provision  for  physicaliv  handicaroed 
children. 

In  the  interest  of  prtnoding  a  sicoortive  hare  living  envixorTient ,  we 
^  strcx^g  recoTiTerdation  that  these  facilities  be  cottages  to 

acccrmodate  no  mace  than  6-8  students  per  unit.    At  oresent  tJte  HHS-HUD 
Indian  Swan  Gjxxd  Hotbs  Project  calls  for  similar  mits  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $275,000  each.    For  100  students,  thirteen  to  sixtesn  such 
units  are  needed.   Existing  dormitories  could  be  nodified  for  the  initial 
alternative  boarding  school  but  this  is  clearly  less  desir^le  than  a 
cluster  of  cottages.   With  ocngressional  sirsport  v>e  feel  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  actxally  obtain  coistructicn  ncnies  out  of  the  existing 
HHS-HDD  plan  ard  rescxirces  so  that  oottaoes  could  be  quidcly  designed 
and  buUt  on  the  site  selected.  h 

Ideally  facilities  would  be  located  on  sufficient  land  to  allour  spacious 
accainodat2x»  of  cwtdoor  activities  and  recreaticn.   Several  sucdi  locations 
Pf^^^yy  «Oft  which  lend  theaselves  to  this  type  of  progran.   It  nwst 
also  be  renenJaexjed  that  certain  xootns  will  need  to  be  availiA>le  for  visiting 
parents,    ^paoe  to  house  the  clinical  arid  rehabiUtative  staff  nust  be 
adequate  to  s\?noct  their  therapeutic  function.   Special  ecruiaient  for 
*  wotJcing  with  certain  types  of  haniicffl)S  nust  be  available. '  " 

IV.   Whov^  rr»iiri  this  school  be  located? 

"Mr.  Yates.   Does  the  BIA  hawe  any  kind  of  reasonably  good  sd)ool 
an  existence  which  has  lost  its  pcpulaticn  either  to  the  pdblic 
sdK»ls  or  for  other  reasons  where  you  can  start  sucli 
Do  you  kcKM  vtether  there  is  such  a  plaois?  I  rcnmfaer  sore  of  the 
boarding  saxsols  have  lost  their  popolaticns.  Couldn't  you  use 
schools  that  have  dconitarles  so  you  dcn't  have  to  build  a  school?" 

Hearings »  Lines  1081-1087 

2?'  ^  tiying  to  oet.  Vie  are  trying  to 

^,*«5^?^J**^  ^ '^'^^^^  yott  have  n^^  You 

v«ja  wpcct  back  to  us  on  Seneca  and  wbat  «lsa?  Hch  far  is  Chiloooo 
rroftt  Senear    ....  Take  a  look  at  both  of  then." 

Bearings,  Lines  1144-1150 

^  Office  of  Mental  Health  Prograns  contacted  Or. 
Noah  AUen,  Oiief,  Divisicn  of  Elenentary  and  Secoreiary  Education  oi 
the  Bureau  of  Affairs.   Dr.  AllS^was  bSSSTSi 

Yates  request  for  inf oaataticn  and  was  asked  the  f oUotfing  questions  in 
regards  to  possible  site/progran  placenent: 

1.   Are  there  any  Bureau  dontdtories/boarding  schools  that 
are  being  closed  that  could  be  used  as  alternative  board- 
ing schools? 
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2.  Are  there  at  present  any  Bureau  dormitories/boardLnc 
schools  that  have  sufficient  spaoe  available  to  accent 
modate  a  prccran  of  this  nature  due  to  loss  of  student 
populacion? 

3.  Do  you  feel  the  Bureau  would  suc^rt  the  eiltemative 
boarding  school  oDncept  and  would  participate  once  a  site 
and  program  is  approved? 

Dr.  AUen  indicated  that  not  cnly  dii3  he  sucport  such  a  prt^ect  but  would 
help  iji  any  way  he  could  as  there  were  many  students  already  identified 
that  were  in  need  of  a  therspeutic  picx^aiu  at  this  tine. 

Dr.  Allen  stataa  that  of  the  schools  being  closed  he  was  of  the  cpinicn 
that  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  (Oklahana)  would  seem  to  provide  the  best 
possible  site  in  the  midwest  and  that  Stewart  (Nevada)  would  be  best  in 
the  west.   Both  schools  have  definite  advantages  for  an  alternative  board- 
ing school.   He  further  stated  that  Theodote  Roosevelt  School  at  Wiite  River 
and  Seneca  should  be  oonsidered  as  well. 

In  our  discussions.  Dr.  AUen  indicated  that  he  felta  gio^d^  of  this 
nature  should  be  self  contained.   He  did  not  feel  the  ^^lan  should  be 
placed  in  an  existing  school  with  a  typical  education  Dxogxdm  but  that 
students  placed  in  an  alternative  boarding  school  shouOd  go  to  a  public 
school-    (Dr.  Allen's  telefaxed  reply  is  contained  in  i^^pendix  VI) . 

^*  _^^t  will  the  program  cost?  Khere  are  possible  sources  of  funds? 

"Mr.  YAtes.   If  it  saves  aoocy,  that  is-  fine,  but  tiie  vast  irocrtant 
thing  to  reaetber  is  the  kids  are  the  ones  \Ax>  have  to  be  "taken 
care  of  and  the  facility  has  to  be  adequate  for  that  purpose— not  only 
adequate  but  difslgable  fcir  that  purpcse.** 

Hearings,  lines  U27-1131 

Uie  principal  focus  of  this  secticn  is  to  superficially  identify  several 
sources  of  possible  linkages  vhicfa  could  beJtp  dfefny  the  txytal  cost 
a^ociated  with  all  aspects  of  the  alternative  boardino  school.  Cnly  a 
hriaf  statcnent  regarding  yaici^iaa  oocts  will  be  made  at  thi«  point. 

Promra  Costs.  Not  kncwing  precisely  where  the  f*=ility  is  to  be  located, 
we  have  not  studied  the  cost  of  fanMity  constmcticn/renovation  except  to 
suggest  a  imdam  cost  of  cottage  units  based  cn  the  ^"  mtl  RRS-HOD  Indian 
aiall  Grw»  Housing  Project.  Since  these  wvlta  will  be  siailar  and  will  be 
built  in  a  cluster,  there  should  be  significant  savings  cn  architectural, 
engineering,  and  ccnstruction  costs.  Also  we  have  no^  included  initial 
equianent  and  svcply  costs  which  will  vary  depending  on  the  design  iitole- 
mented.   These  start  up  costs  can  be  calculated  in  a  irore  formal  prcjposal 
later.    Finally  we  have  not  included  any  costs  for  educational  services 
since  we  recognize  that  the  QIA  is  in  the  best  position  to  determine  these 
and  vail  be  providing  for  them.   \^  have,  however,  earlier  orovided  gross 
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estiiTiates  of  costs  associated  with  the  hare  living  and  theraoejtic 
health  care  svoport  functions . 

It  should  be  clearly  stated  that  this  program  will  be  costly  but,  if 
the  "kids**  are  really  helped,  in  the  long  run  it  should  be  cost  effective. 
The  earlier  in  life  we  catch  and  correct  problents,  the  less  the  ultimate 
cost. 

Possible  Sources  of  Futxis.  Once  the  alternative  boarding  schools  is 
esr^h]  i<med,  there  are  a  nonher  of  places  where  coeraticnal  funds  na^  be 
obtained  within  existixig  authosdlties  and  aopropriaticns.  Our  cursory 
investigation  revealed  the  f o1  Inwing; 

1.  BXJi  fonula  fording  pcovides  an  excellent  foundation  of  support. 
Currently  the  basic  allcManoe  fear  day  school  education  is  $1,844.00  per  ^  , 
student  per  senester  with  a  .5  factLf  for  residential  pxugj;«gns  ($922.00) 
Other  additive  factocs  for  crrtifif^  special  students  include  1.0  each  fac 
the  inentally  retarded^  specific  learning  disabled,  enotionally  disturbed, 
etc.   Severely  eooticnaUy  dist  iuinl,  severely  sulti*handicapped,  and 
other  sajor  hanidicac^ing  disoocders  are  assigned  a  weight  of  3.0.  Part 
time  students  are  reduced  to  .5  of  their  regular  allowanoe.  Based  en 
these  allowances,  the  foUouing  tuo  senester  revenues  eterge  for  each  of 
the  following  dassificatioRs: 

Regular  Residential  Students  $  4,610.00 

Single  Tdctoc  BandicaDS  8,298.00 
3.0  r^Ktor  Handiqps  '  15,674.00 

Tor  those  studnts  involvid  in  a  22*i(cnth  prujjcaa  an  additional  incrcnent 
no  doubt  oould  be  added.   It  is  our  qpdnion  that  alitost  all'  students  in 
the  alternative  boarding  school  would  qualify  tac  at  least  one  additive 
factor  and  vany  would  be  oerfified  aultiply  handicacped. 

Xn  addition  to  these  basic  ^orwTa  and  factor  allowanoes,  the  BIA  also 
has  access  to  i^itcial  discxeticDacy  funds.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
tD  until  now  the  VOi  has  noit  been  able  to  plan  for  cr  spend  its  authorized 
PL  $4-^142  funds  auch  Xam  call  tpcn  PL  94-142  potential  discretionary 
funding. 

2.  He  have  already  aenticned  BOD  as  a  possible  source  of  funding 
for  construction  of  uottaje  clusters. 

3.  lOte  IBS  is  piugjcwueJ  to  provide  basic  medical  and  dental  services 
to  these  students  through  direct  or  contracted  services.  Mditicnal  funding, 
hcMever,  will  be  required  to  prcndde  the  extraordinary,  mental  health  and  hare 
living  services  called  for.   Depending  on  the  location  selected,  it  cculd  be 
that  sane  general  medical  staff  would  also  have  to  be  added  to  the  clinic  or 
local  service  unit  facility  in  order  to  provide  the  services  required. 


6/   Based  on  our  review  of  the  Stewart  Indian  School  Allotment  Calculation  Fona. 
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RBCOWEHDRTIOKS 


Based  on  our  zeseazch  and  f  indiDgs  to  date  in  respect  to  Alternative  Boarding 
Schools,  we  recormend  the  follcwing: 

1.  lhat  strong  consideration  be  given  to  esq^loring  the  odea  of 
separating  home  living  and  edixational  functions  aciainistratively 
at  the  local  level. 

2.  That  the  idea  of  ther^eutic  alternative  boarding  sdbcols  as  ^ 
described  in  this  proer  be  vigorously  pwrsued  and  inplmented. 

3.  miat  the  D.H.O.D.  be  contacted  tx>  detemdnc  the  feasibility  of  / 
their  f  miing  ccnstrtacticn  of  cottage  clusters  for  alternative 
boarding  schools, 

4.  O^iat  the  IBS  assign  atpropriate  staff  to  continue  waridng  on  ^ 
this  project- 

5.  That  meetings  be  held  jointly  with  the  B3A  to  further  develqp 
this  ocnc^  (We  did  not  seet  with  the  BIA  in  this  initial 
foi3Tulaticn  since  Congressxan  Yates  indicated  he.wanted  infoc- 
naticn  s^tarately  frcn  both  the  2£S  and  tte  BIA.       did  consult 
vith  them'  in  re^«ct  to  inssiblf  locations  and  foiaid  tin  cpen 
to    «vr»<;5ion  and  quite  hivt^JiLive  of  the  oanoept) . 

6.  Ifaat  all.  sources  of  possible  funding  be  esqpXcced  in  the  interest 
of  financing  piujxga  cperaticns  out  of  existing  auttecizations 
and  aryrcyriaticns » 
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Appendix  I 


Concepoal  Scheaatic  of  Special  Jiental  Health  Proerao/ 
Boarding  Sdiool  Service  Populacion  Paraoecers 


/  IC? 

/ 


BU  Bo^4n^  SdiooX  a-5) 
IHS  Mt.  B.S.  (1/2) 


IHS  ICV  OA) 


Coacract  Be$,Rx  (2A) 


FAratioa  vlth  basic  neital' 
health: 


Iherapeutic  living  oonouDlty 
with  •^jcatfODil  coo^jccmts 

Wagnwtlc/ftrescrliiti'we  , , 
Shoct/lhtcrDediacc  Center 

Oootracced  Residential  'SU 
Ihparirnt/Instlaitlonal  Catre 


Cbanmity  OKicntcd  Drof  essianal 
ten  visits  vlth  sdnecnim, 
cmOwcicD,  ata^ls,  xcfecxal, 
£ollcxM»,-GQiiziiaK.  etc. 


(  ) 


•k  it  It  It  it 
1/ 


(ContdLfiuoB  of  K««d) 


AppmuOmu  m£f  to  stodnt/j^ettcot  xatio 
NovMl  popuIatioD«BnUedin  bo«xdli«  edkools 

Socljny/p^rd»lo|icaUy/plv»ical^  dy«£wctioo«l  wiuUtion 
«oKDlliag  in  boarding  tcfaools  or  oa  reecrvaticn 

Modarm  to  sevtrtly  dljsfinctlcntl  Touth/chlldm 

Sevan  dvonic  aid  acuta  youth  requiriiia  intermediate  to  loop 
tcm  institutional  care  «nd  treatnmt 

Diagnostic  services  are  contracted  until  ICV  is  authorized/established 
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APPENDIX  II 
EGUcaticr.  of  Handicapped  Children 


(Inplctencation  of  Part  B  cf  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act) 


Federal  Pegister 

Vol.  42,  No.  163— Tuesday,  August  23,  1977 
Part  n 


Part  121a — ^Asslstazx:e  to  States  for  education  of  handicarped  diildrenj  Subpart 
E  -  Procedural  Safeguards;  514  -  Surrogate  Parents. 


§   121^.514   Surrogate  parents. 

(a)    Ceneral.   Each  public  agency  shall  insure  that  the 
rights  c£  a  child  2xe  protected  vtei: 

(1)  No  parent  (as  defined  in  S  121a.l0)  can  be 
identified; 

(2)  The  public  agency ,  after  reasonable  efforts « 
cannot  discover  the  whereabouts  o£  a  parcfst;  or 

(3)  Ihe  dilld  is  a  wxd  of  the  State  \sv3er  the  Xaws 
of  that  State. 

Cb)    Duty  of  public  agency.  The  duty  of  a  public  agency 
under  paragraoh  (a)  of  this  sectico  includes  the  assigment 
of  an  indivii^ial  to  act  as  a  surxogate  for  the  parents.  Ihis 
Bust  include  a  netbod  (1)  for  detetndning  whether  a  c^iild  needs 
a  surzog^  parent,  and  (2)  for  assigning  a  suizogate  parent 
to  the  diild. 

(c)    Criteria  for  selection  cf  surrogates. 

(1)  The  public  agency  nay  select  a  surrogate  parent 
in  cny  viy  peodtted  inder  State  law. 

(2)  Public  agencies,  shall  insure  that  a  person 
selected  as  a  surrogate: 

(i)    Has  no  interest  that  ocnflicts  with  the 
interest  of  the  child  he  or  she  represents;  and 

(ii)    Has  knowledge  and  skills  that  insure 
adequate  representaticn  of  the  child. 
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(d)  Ncn-errplcyee  requi-reffent;  catpensatloni, 

(1)  A  person  assigned  as  a  surrogate  may  not  be 
an  cjtployee  of  a  public  agency  vhich  is  involved  in  the 
ecucation  or  care  of  the  child. 

(2)  A  person  who  otherwise  qualifies  to  be  a 
surrogate  parent  inder  paragraph  (c)  and  (d)  (I)  of 
this  section,  is  not  an  ereployee  of  the  agency  solely 
because  he  or  she  is  paid  by  the  agency  to  serve  as  a 

^  surrogate,  parent. 

(e)  Besponsihilities.  The  sujcrogate  parent  may  repre- 
sent the  Chi  )d  in  all  latters  relating  to: 

(1)  Ibe  identificaticn,  evaluation,  and  educational 
plaoenent  of  the  child,  and 

(2)  Die  provisicn  of  a  free  a^iprccrlate  public 
educaticn  to  the  child. 

(20  U.S.C.  1415(b)  (1)  (B) .) 
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Appendix  III 

A  Survey  of  Che  HeaJU  Scacus  and  Healch  Needs  of 
Nacive  American  Childr^r  Accending  Four  Bo  rding  Schools 

rXECUTUT  SC^IARY 

1.  The  Doardine  School  program  serves  an  essential  role  ac  this  cimc  for 
the  opcinal  developraenc  of  nanv  Indian  children.      \^hile  recognising  and 
supporting  the  desirability  o£  local  schooling  and  living  at  home  as  a  goal  for 
most  children,  current  social,  geogrophic,  economic  and  psychologic  problems 
found  in  most  Indian  cownunities  taandace  the  support  for  and  itnprovejaent  in  an 
appropriately  staffed  and  organiied  boarding  school  systen;.    Such  a  system  can 
provide  to  appropci«t«ly  selected  children  a)  the  child's  basic  needs  of  adequate 
nutrition,  appropriate  shelter  and  supporting  adults,  b)  an  opportunity  to  ^  ^ 
complete  a  K-12  education,  c)  the  benefits  of  peer  Support,  d)  a  broader  undtr-' 
standing  of  the  Indians  culture  and  heritagt  and  t)  specialized  programs  other- 
wise  not  avilable  i.e.,  vocational  training,  »olo  parent  education,  sptcial  Cx^ 
education,  itcntal  health  therapy  and  drug  and  alcohol  abuSft  programs. 

2.  The  Boarding  School  students*  needs  represent  one  aspect  of  a  total 
prograa  for  child  develowwnt  but  one  chat  can  be  addressed  with  reasonable 
additional  support  of  currently  available  skills  and  knowledge.    A  total  develop»tntai 
prograo  for  IndUn  chiloren  can  be  based  on  the  concept  of  a  four  level  pyramid.  At 
the  base  are  the  Urga  number  of  Indian  children  attending  or  able  to  attend  the 
public  school  system.    At  the  next  higher  level  are  the  group  of  children  who 
currently  are  in  need  of  either  BIA  or  tribally  operated  day  schools.    The  third 
level  consists  of  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  children  who  need  a  boarding  school 
system  because  of  their  inability  to  attend  public  or  other  day  schools  for  socl.nl, 
psychologic,  geographic  or  economic  reasons.    A  relatively  snail  group  of  children 
constitute  the  fourth  level  -  children  who  require  a  residential  education  progrnm 
that  has  a  ittjor  therapeutic  emphasis.    Local  cowunity  prophylactic  and  treatment 

.programs  should  be  the  emphasis  for  the  approxlsately  225,OOO.xhildren  in  the  first 
two  levels  of  this  pyramid.    The  establishment  of  a  system  of  local  prophylaxis  And 
treatment  will  require  the  integration  and  support  of  existing  local  programs  with 
the  development  of  new  programs.    Such  an  approach  is  of  great  long  term  import.^i  se 
but  will  require  extensive  planning,  legialation  and  funding  over  a  period  of  several 
yeers.    The  development  of  a  residential  education/ treatment  program  will  also  be  of 
value  but  will  require  considerable  funding  for  a  relatively  small  group  of  children* 
At  this  juncture  the  most  cost  effective  program  that  can  be  started  quickly  is  one 
that  will  bolster  and  expand  the  existing  emotloi^al  support  system  in  the  boarding 
schools,  i»e.»  the  residential  living  arrnngements,  their  HC^«on"«2l  uimI  related  < 
mental  health  personnel. 

3.    An  increase  in  residence  hall>  child  care  staffinfc  to  provide  at  least  cmw»  / 
on  duty  individual  for  every  10  students  during  the  dav  and  evening  hours  and  one  / 
mental  health  Professional  for  every  10  residence  hall,  child  care  staff  persons 
would  produce  a  major  chant e  in  the  behavior  and  perfonwance  of  the  10-15.000 
boardinK  school  students.    Previous  work  in  the  boarding  schools  and  other  residential 
school  experiences  indicate  that  the  »ost  effective  way  to  impact  on  the  lives  of 
the  boarding  student  is  to  provide  an  adult  support  system  for  students  living  in  a 
small  group  environment  approxinating  that  of  a  large  family  unit.    This  would 
require  some  funds  to  restructure  existing  dormitories  so  that  thcve  could  be  some 
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ser.se  of  small  group  Hvmg  (.ipproxinntely  ten  co  cwency  scudencs  per  group)  uich 
one  to  Cuo  adulc  scaif  on  ducy  during  che  cine  chese  students  are  in  and  around 
the  residence  halls.    In  chis  more  personal  arrangenent .  the  scnff  would  need 
additional    in'service  training  and  support.     To  accomplish  chis  would  require 
about  one  mental  healch  professional  (or  every  cen  residence  hail  staff.  An 
associated  aspect  of  chis  recomnendacion  would  be  that  the  mental  health  program 
needs  to  be  better  incecrated  into  che  encire  school  progrnm.    the  overall  Koal 
of  the  school  should  be  the  total  development  of  the  whole  child.     Such  a  Koal 
requires  extensive  integration  of  the  curricular  progran.  the  residence  hall 
progrxA  and  the  mental  health  progran  so  that  all  the  school's  staff  can  share 
in  facing  the  eciocionnl  is5iu<:s  confroncinR  che  chU**  .nnd  r-»n  cof.erhrr  hrlp  n'^eC 
Che  child's  (rowing  needs  for  independence  and  the  child's  increasing  requirement 
for  self-control. 

A.    The  caliber  of  the  training  and  experier.ce  of  residence  hall  staff 
should  be  increased  by  upgrading  their  job  description  equivalent  to  the  next 
higher  civil  service  level.    Attractinf  and  retaining  a  high  caliber  of  residence 
hall  staff  is  essential  co  the  process  of  improving  the  living  environoent  of  the 
boarding  school  scudencs.    This  can  be  accomplished  by  requiring  a  sonevhat  higher 
level  of  training  and  experience  than  is  currencly  the  case.    Then  it  will  be 
possible  CO  redefine  the  job  of  these  individuals  to  broaden  their  Support  role 
foe  che  scudenc. 

5.  AbolishinK  che  furloughing  policy  for  the  wajoricy  ef  residence  staff 
would  permit  che  escablishJWnt  of  stcnter  programs  and  provide  a  major  cpportunicy 
for  incensive  in^-sarvice  craining  and  evaluacion.    Under  che  cument  syscca  chuc 
requires  furleushitit  alaost  all  staff  during  the  susAcr  »onchs,  chere  is  a  high 
curoover  of  personnel,  vich  che  loss  of  individuals  who  have  gained  .considerable 
experience.    There  is  also  an  Inability  co  use  che  facilities  in  the  sumer  aonchs 
and  chert  is  an  absence  of  any  period  for  concerct4  in<->strvict  crainins* 

6.  Adminiscracive  changes  to_providt  treater  inttraecien  befjeen  BIA  and 
IKS  staff  within  the  schools  art  required  if  che  previous  proposals  are  to  be 
s>a?;iiMlly  efftCCive  tt>  crtnrtng  twnroved  at»*d»nt  outrnwyM  nnd  nt.-iMltty  yithin 
che  sehoel  systew.    Ftrsenntl  fro«  two  imlopVmlciit  fiovVrtmcnt  aKCuciVs  linyVfivti 
find  indivjUlual  vayt  to  work  t0£echer  effectively  but  wictwuc  appropriate  adminis- 
cracive enceuragtatnt  vtA  support  a  long  range,  censistenc,  effective  interaction 
Is  raxtly  sustained.    The  provision  of  »ore  personnel  can  not  by  itself  be  relied 
upon  to  tentrate  iapreved  prograns.    Strong  adviinistracive  action  based  en  shared 
goals,  objectives  and  vechods  is  necessary  for  ulcisace  success.    The  basis  for 
adainiscracive  decisions  should  be  frequent,  regular  and  open  comRunicicion  betceen 
the  various  groups  coMprisinj;  the  total  school  staff.    VThether  che  est.'xbli shite nt 

ef  sone  forn  ef  a  central  joint  administrative  arrangement  for  oper.itioii  of  the 
boarding  schools  would  serve  an  imporcant  and  effeccive  function  reaains  to  be 
ascertained. 
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APPENDIX  IV 
IZVrX  CF  RESIDENTIAL  CARE 
(C3?rAIN  CLASSES  OF  CHUBREW  and  YOUTH) 


SEAIE  OF  KANSAS 


BAC<GfCOND 


Ihe  Kansas  Department  of  Social  and  Fehabilitation  Services  recognizes  the 
need  for  residential  service  resources  for  Kansas  children  and  youth.  Ihese 
youth  may  be  dependent  and  neglected,  status  offencaers,  miscreant  or  delin- 
quent ycuth  placed  in  custody  of  SR5.    Not  all  children  need  the  sane  services, 
and  seme  children  are  easier  to  roan£ige  than  others.    Levels  of  care  is  a  classiJ^ 
cation  and  reiirtoursenent  systero  in  whidi  maxiitiSQ  payments  are  based  on  the  type 
and  number  of  services  prtwided  by  a  residential  facility  to  roast  the  specified 
needs  of  the  individual  youth. 


Children  in  this  groqp  xzsually  exhibit  no  "serious''  problens  other  than  those 
related  to  current  stress  and  which  reflect  parental  or  careta}cer  inadequacy. 
TEhcsc  chilixccn  and  youth  require  a  stcpcartive  living  enviroanent  vdth  directicn 
and  guidelines  provided  but  for  whom  fandly  foster  care  is  not  ac:arcpriate  due 
to  difficulty  in  sustaining  relationships  with  parental  figures." 


Children  and  ycuth  in  this  group  di^lay  behavioral  problems  whidi  nay  include 
difficulty  with  authcarity  figures,  zepeatee  minor  "^"n'n^i  offenses,  difficulty 
in  schools  involvenent  wi^  drugs  and/or  alcohol.   These  youth  require  a  strvkc-' 
tured  program  %aLth  oontzolled  activities  and  a  moderate  level  of  services  being 
provided. 


OiUrtren  and  youth  in  this  group  frequently  esdiiblt  serious  behavioral  prdblezs 
which  are  typically  anti-«ocial  mA  aggressive*  Ihese  acts  may  relate  to  peer 
pressures,  other  escteznal  pressures,  or  nay  be  reflective  of  an  'j'^r^rmtl  dis- 
turbance.  Th^  require  a  oontrDlled  envixoment  with  a  hi^  degree  of  supervision 
and  intensive  services  and  usually  have  failed  in  other  less  structured  plaoenents. 
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Appendix  V 


Alternative  Boarding  School  Operational  Costs  and  Staffing  Esti 


imates. 


The  following  matrix  of  alternative  Boardin*]  School  designs  provides 
an  overview  of  costs  and  staffing  (exclusive  of  education): 


Satellite 
Home  living 
(SHLU) 

Self  Contained 

Unit 

(CSU) 


Cottaoes* 

Dormirnry 

1 

39 

2 

38 

$1,012,000 

S  880,000 

3 

60 

59 

51,467,000 

$1,335,000 

Program  Costs 


Option  1     (SHLU  -  Cottages) 

Program  located  in  cottage  clusters  on  BIA  campus.  Administrative  and 
clinical  support  housed  in  existing  nearby  buildings.    Food  services, 
maintenance,  transportation,  etc.  provided  by  BIA. 

Core  Staff  (salaries  and  support)        S  390^000 

House  parents/alternates  (Sal.  &  ,  372.000 

Opera ti  ons  Support )  2SQ  000 


In  the  cottage  design,  staff  units  are  used  to  describe 
surrogate  parent/parents  since  It  is  not  known  whether 
single  persons  or  couples  will  be  recruited.  Sixteen 
cottages  are  calculated  for  a  six  student  per  cottaoe 
ratio  (Thirteen  homes  are  required  for  an  eight  student 
capacity). 
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Option  2    (5HLU  -  Dormitory) 

Sene  as  Option  1  except  that  progrom  located  in  a  remodeled  existing 
BIA  dormitory. 

Core  Staff  (Salaries  and  Support)  S  390.000 

Child  Care  Staff  (Salaries  and  Support)  288,000 

Operations  203.000 

S88(7;000 


Option  3    (CSU  -  Cottages) 
Program  located  in  newly  constructed  cottage  clusters,  with  clinical 
support  in  central  separate  facility.    Food  services,  maintenance, 
transportation,  etc.,  provided  by  program  itself. 


Core  Staff  (Salaries  and  Support)  S  390,000 

House  Parents  (Salaries  and  Support)  372,000 
Additional  Staff  required  (Salaries 
and  Support)  305,000 
Operations  400,000 

51,467,000 


Ootion  4    (SCU  -.Dormitory) 
Same  as  Option  3  except  that  home  living  is  located  in  a  remodeled 
unused  BIA  dormitory. 


Core  Staff  (Salaries  and  Support) 
Child  Care  Staff 

Additional  Staff  required  (Salaries 
and  Support) 
Operations 


$  390,000 
288,000 

305,000 
•  352,000 

$1,335^00 
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ALTERNATIVE  INDIAN  BOARDING  SCHOOLS  O^/^FT 

A  Second  Supplemencal  Concept  Paper  Prepared  by: 

Indian  Health  Service,  Office  of  Mental  Health  Programs 
In  collaboration  with  the  Acting  Executive  Director, 
H.H.S.  Intra-Departmental  Coo-.rll  on  Indian  Affairs 
October  22,  1980  -  Revised  October  30,  1980 

INTKODUCnON 

The  following  paper  suppleaenta  the  Initial  concept  paper  developed  on  July  16, 
1980  and  presents  additional  ideas  baaed  on  reviews  and  conaenta  received  to 
date.    Approxi«ately  100  copies  of  the  Initial  paper  were  circulated  aaong  ■ 

number  of  Indian,  govern-ental,  and  other  profeaslonal  persons-l^    Cenerallv  the 
paper  was  well  received. 

Tb«  report  of  the  Appropriations  Interior  Subco«Mittee  of -the  Houae,  dated  9/17/80 
gave  strong  additional  Indication  that  the  Congreaa  Is  not  at  all  plcaaed  with 
progreas  being  aade  within  the  B.I.A.  Systca  in  respect  to  the  education  and 
treatment  of  p.L*  9A-U2  -  eligible  indUn  children  and  youth. 

Last  year  the  CoMittee  expreaaed  grave  concern  over  the  at  ate  of 
the  Burcau*a  apecial  education  program.    The  Bureau  rec«ivca 
$15,000,000  annually.    $7,000,000  fro«  thia  bUl  and  $8,000,000 
in  paaathrough  Money  fro«  the  Bureau  for  the  Education  of  the  , 
Handicapped  (BEH)  In  the  Department  of  Education.    These  pasathrough 
funda,  appropriated  under  the  authority  of  rubllc  Law  94-142,  the 
Education  of  the  Bandicepped  Act  carry  certain  requireMnta  vhich  the 
BIA  auat  aaet  including  developMnt  of  atandarda,  prograa  monitoring, 
evaluation  of  handicapped  children,  and  corrective  actions  -  individual 
education  plana.    It  haa  coae  to  the  CoMittea'a  attention  that  the 
BIA  is  failing  to  comply  with  theae  requirement Conaldering  the 
atrong  language  in  last  year's  CoMlttee  report,  and  the  conaiatent 
funding  aupport  initiated  by  Congreaa,  BU'a  InabUity  to  meet  even 
thcae  baaic  program  mandatea  amounta  to  groaa  negligence.  * 


li  croups  Included  the  NIMH,  BU,  OSE,  ANA,  IHS,  aa  well  as  a  number  of  interested 
educators,  psychologists,  paychiatriata,  pediatricians,  social  workers,  etc.  - 
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To  fill  a  serious  gap  in  the  provision  of  noneducational  services,  the 
Indian  Health  Service  has  developed  a  model  donaitory  program  which 
was  operated  at  the  Steuarc  Boarding  School  in  Nevada.     This  program 
provides  evaluation  of  handicapped  children  and  a  vide  variety  of 
necessary  services  based  on  the  degree  of  each  child's  handicap,  IHS 
has  developed  a  plan  which  has  been  favorably  reviewed  by  BEH  to 
expand  this  program  to  a  number  of  llA  boarding  schools.     In  light  of 
BU's  fallurf>  to  develop  necessary  programs,  the  Cosnlttee  dlr^rt;?;  phP 
Bureau  rn-pnrrT  ^nrn  fln.lnteracency  ap.re*n»^nt  bv_whtch  IHS  w^n  ~ 
e^'irnMJ'ih  rhrpp  nndrl  dora  programs  with  BEH  pass  through  fun^p  provided 
^-^Z,    The  Committee  expects  to  be  kept  fully  Informed  on  the  progress 
cr-Xhis  agreement  and  Its  Impleaentatlon.    In  addition,  the  Cotamittee 
Will  expect  a  full  report  by  February  1,  1981.  on  hou  BIA  has  corrected 
the  BEH  compliance  problems.^ 

The  tine  has  now  come  for  us  to  take  a  second  step  in  respect  to  designing  a 
model  which  will  optimally  addre.ss  the  coaplex  social,  psychological,  taedical, 
and  educational  needs  of  the  large  number  of  high  risk  children  currently  enrolled 
in  BIA  boarding  schools. 


MAJOR  IDEAS 


Several  iiajor  ideas  have  surfaced  through  critiques  and  discussions  since 
the  initial  draft.    These  include  the  following: 

1.  there  was  agreement  that  a  BIA  adalnUtrated  education  program  .nd  an 
I«  ad-mistrated  mental  health/health  progra.  on  the  ...e  ca-pus  could 
present  major  administrative  difficulties,    Alao  such  an^d«l««« 
goala  and  .iaaions  would  probably  be  confusing  for  atudenta  mnd  parents 
as  well  as  for  staff  and  adminlstratora, 

2.  there  waa  atrong  agreeaent  that  educational  and  ho«e  living  functions 
should  be  admlnlatratlvely  acparate  yet  aany  reviewers  wondered  hov 
l«pl renting  this  concept  can  be  realistically  accoapllahcd, 

3.  there  Is  unanimous  agreement  that  cottages  provide  a  much  better  facility 
for  reinforcing  hoM  like  living  than  dotmltorles.    Yet  nearly  «ll 
exlatlng  BIA  caapua  are  dormitory  dealgned. 

4.  most  agreed  that  high  rlak  chUdren  should  not  be  totally  segregated  from 
their  more  "normal  peers".    It  was  felt  that  the  "least  restrictive 
environment"  ideally  should  Include  frequent  interaction  with  non-proble. 
students.    Yet  to  house  P.t.  94-U2  eligible  children  on  the  same  campua 

2/  Coqmdttee  Report,  September  17,  1980,  page  35,  Lines  14-42. 
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with  non-ellslblc  students  could  result  In  revenue  discrimination  in 
teras  of  comparative  benefits.     Since  resources  available  to  problem 
students  could  be  so  much  better  than  those  available  to  others,  fears  /' 
were  expressed  that  non-eligibles  could,  in  fact,  be  harmed. 

5.  there  is  a  recognized  need  for  significant  and  innovative  demonstration 
boarding  school  programs .ior  emotionally  disturbed/socially  »aladjusted 
Indian  children. 

6.  total  cost  and  source  of  funds  continue  to  be  of  major  concern.  There 

•re  .ISO  questions  concerning  personnel  ceilings.    Most  reviewers  believe^ 

"JlderfH°d^«nd  understaffed  model  should  no.  h.  11, e  general 

sentiment  is  "if  ve  are  going  to  do  it»  lets  do  it  right." 

7.  Ideally,  programs  should  be  administered  at  Area  levels  with  an  ABS 
facility  being  treated  as  a  aeparate  service  unit  (administratively  under 
the  Area  Director  with  M.H.  branch  chiefs  support).    lh«re  were  strong 
recommendations  however  that  all  ABA  units  should  be  under  the  central 
supervision  of  the  OHHP  then  be  transferred  to  the  Areas  when  thev  are 
firmly  established. 

RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONS  AKD  OONCERMS 

(AND  ADDinONAI.  DESCRIPTIOH  OF  TOE  MODEL.) 

The  above  queationa  .nd  the  critiquta  we  have  received  have  ailoved  us  the 
opportunity  to  further  define  and  refine  the  .odel  we  .re  propoain,.  The 
following  narrative  reaponds  to  each  question  and  then  «>vea  on  to  additional 
deacriptive  aateriala. 

Kcsponaea  to  the  Queationa 

1.    How  should  thia  program  be  administered?    Three  «jor  «odels  exist: 

BU  adminiatered  boarding  achool  with  IHS  providing  health/mental 
health  aupport  aervicea. 
b.    IHS  .„d  BIA  ..  partner,  on  th.  ««  c»p«  „uh  th.  Vholutlc" 

to.l  of  heallnt  and  educating  .tudent*. 
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c.     IHS  adrainistered  **Schoor'  providing  a  home  living  environment  (tribal 

contract)  and  mental  health/clinical  services  (IHS  or  contract)  for 
_  .  .  (Direct  or  contract)      .        .  , 

Jnrtian  gcurfencc  uich  J&XA^'p«--ov4.dif\g  support  services  (education* 


facility  Diaoagement,  and  dietary  -  all  or  in  part). 


We  strongly  propose  the  latter      The  school  should  have  a  clear  mission  of 
"providing  a  therapeutic  living  environment  with  enriched  educational,  Intra- 
personal,  and  social  living  opportunities**.    The  goal  Is  Individual  ^ell- 
being".    Facilitation  of  individual  growth  and  development  is  accomplished  by 
providing  whatever  support  services  are  necessary  with  education  viewed  as  only 
one  of  many  tools. 


2.    How  can  the  hone  living/cental  hcalth/cllnlcal  services  and  educational 

functions  be  separated  In  an  IHS '  administered  progran  to  alluv  -for  better 
child  advocacv/refuxe  supports? 


The  "Ideal"  aodel  which  has  caerged  coablnes  the  best  of  Tribal,  IHS.  and 
BIA  capabilities.  It  Is  dlatraned  as  follows  as  It  relate*  to  any  given 
ABS  location: 

IHS 


Contract 

Direct 

r— 

ABS  Director 

Education 
Special  Education 
Facility  Kanagenent 

BIA  Staff  or 
Contract 


Home  Living 


Tribal  Contract 


Mental  Health 
Clinical  Services 
Special  Education 


IHS  Staff  or 
Contract 
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n  the  above,  the  profiraa  Is  totally  adoinistered  by  the  IHS  vhlch,  io  turn, 
itilizcs  appropriate  capabilities  from  Tribe.  bIA  and  IHS.    Certain  assurances 
*re  essential  In  the  design; 

a.  The  ABS  director  must  be  a  well  trained  and  experienced  (doctoral  level) 
oental  health  and  education  professional.    Such  a  pcrso.-  could  be  an 
educational  psychologist,  hold  credentials  in  special  education,  etc. 

b.  It  vUl  be  important  that  the  ho^e  living  scope  of  vork  for  the  Tribal 
contract  Includes  specific  assurances  of  hl^h  level  and  appropriately 
paid  parent  surrogates.    Adequate  entry  training  and  experience  »ust 
be  required  as  well  as  /issurancca  of  .andatory  lnservlc«  education 
vhich  will  be  provided  by  the  clinical  ataff  and/or  contracted  with 
inatlcutloas  of  higher  education  and  professional  or gar Ira t Ions. 

The  ABS  Director  .hould  not  be  the  IHS  project  officer  but  should  be 
involved  in  evaluating  the  hoM  living  contract.    Dlfferencea  between 
the  ABS  Director  and  the  Director  of  Bo.e  Living  abould  be  negotUted 
at  the  next  highest  level  (Director  of  OHHP  or  Area  Director). 
If  the  BIA  Is  to  provide  .taff  for  the  educational,  facUlty  «anage- 
■ent,  dietary,  and  other  support  functions,  these  staff  .hould  be 
^  fonully  iPA'd  to  the  IHS.    The  ABS  Director  mut  have  the  authority 
and  flexibility  to  scrcstt.  hire,  evaluate,  discipline  and  reward  all 
■taff  directly  under  hla/her  adainlatrative  apan.    should  the  BU  have 
difficulty  Itt  providing  ataff  on  theae  conditions  a  better  option 
•Ight  be  for  the»  to  totaUy  contract  thaae  functlona  to  the  IHS. 
d.    The  -apeclsl.^l"  function  «y  «tlst  la  .Ither  or  both*  of  the  educational 
•nd  clinical  aervlce  dlvl.lp«.    At  thl.  point  the  discussion  Is  not 
dear. 

3.    Cottagea  va.  dontltorlea  for  -ho-  at«.aphara-.    Cottagea  designed  to 
epproxlaate  hoM  living  are  much  -re  preferable  than  institutional 
dotmltlorlea.    H.O.d.  ahoold  be  approached  in  order  to  determine  tha  >^ 
degree  of  their  intereat  In  auch  a  project  for  one  to  three  acboola  / 
initially.    If  doruitoriea  are  to  be  «a«d,  r«-dellng  nuat  occur  to  . 
aaaure  -fa.Uy  Integrity"  within  the  pri«ry  nucleua  of  "parents"  and 
alx  tr,  eight  "children."    racUltie.  ahould  Include  certain  co-on  areas 
such  sa  a  kitchen,  dining  area,  laundry  area,  and  den. 
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tudents  will  share  In  rotated  ho&e  and  yard  responsibilities  and  chores 
o  that  aalntenance  personnel  would  be  required  for  only  major  probleos. 
edrooms  should  accoBsaodate  two  or»  at  the  aost»  three  students.  There 
re  clear  advantages »  as  well  as  risks*  associated  with  coeducational 
id  age  variability  grouping.    Ue  strongly  recotasend  an  ^ge  mix.  A 
Ixture  of  sexes  vlll  depend  on  cultural  and  clinical  considerations. 

L.  94-142  segregated  vs.  integrated  programs. 

)e  problem  of  differentiating  between  P.L.  94-142  eligibles  and  non- 
igibles  obviously  derives  from  funding  authorities.    Ue  strongly 
coanend  integrated  alt»rrL»r4v»  hyaydlng  schools  whl|g^  tjlll  serve  the 
tire  continuum  of  students  from  gifted  to  most  needy,  the  least 
strictive  environment.    Studies  have  shown  that  «ost  existing  off- 
servation  schools  have  a  population  of  552  to  852  handicapped  or 
cially  maladjusted  students.    To  make  this  1002  is  to  create  a  "leper 
lony".    To  provide  a  significantly  more  enriched  program  for  only  the 

94-142  certified  eligible  on  an  integrated  campus  is  to  reinforce 
2  differences  between  the  groups.    Vc  believe  this  could  be  to  the 
-.riment  of  both."*— ^ 

strongly  recosMenO  s  model  vbich  provides  an  enriched  environment  for 
students  and  i^era  they  are  mixed  in  home  livinf  and  many  other 
ivitiea.    Stronger  students  can  thus  become  role  aodela  and  peer  tutora 
counaelora  of  the  othera.    Special  needa  vUl  be  attended  In  apecial 
tings  but  atudenta  ylll  be  encouraged  to  underatand  and  help  one  another 
many  common  actlTltlea.    In  auch  a  program  all  atudenta  must  be  tested 
given  an  Individual  Treatment,  and  Education  Plan  vhich  guides  their 
Ivitiea  in  terms  of  aocial»  vocational*  cultural  and  tharapautic  goala. 
1  a  program  vill  build  on  the  atrengtha  of  each  atudent  aa  vail  aa 
eaa  the  remedial  needa  vhich  are  identified.    It  ia  hoped  that  P.L.  94- 
funding  can  'be  uaed  in  auch  a  vay  aa  to  rainforca  thia  concept  of  a 
apeutlc  community  vlth  all  atudenta  being  aaaiated  in  davaloping  maxiatM 
bility.    If  P.L.  9A-142  funda  are  not  available  for  anrlchlng  theae 
nger  atudent  "role  and  el /therapeutic  aids,"  then  other  monies  must  be 
BvBilsble  BO  ss  to  minlmiie  the  ostensible  differences  betveen  the 
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Cost  and  source  of  funding. 

Interest  in  this  project  has  been  expressed  by  the  O.S.E.  (B.E.H.),  the 
NIMH  and  others.     The  primary  source  of  funding  should,  of  course,  come 
froQ  or  through  the  BIA  which  has  the  authority  and  responsibility  for 
providing  general  and  special  education.    The  following  schematic  shows 
a  possible  model  for  basic  funding  and  oversight  of  the  project. 


Assurance  of 
compliance 


accountability 

— j<->  <-, 


  Funding 


OSE 


3 


IHS 


Funding  by 


Interagency  Agreement 


OMHP 


Chief 
ABS 


AfiS  No.  1 


AfiS  No.  2 


ABS  No.  3 


*    In  this  aodel,  OSE  (BEH),  is  teen  «•  «t  important  li.i.on  and  facilitator 
in  the  interaction  between  the  IHS  and  the  BIA. 

BU  funds  vill  past  on  OSE  »onica  aa  well  aa  contract  with  IHS  with  basic 
education  and  hone  living  appropriationt.    It  is  thought  that  little  "new 
•onies"  will  be  required.    What  is  indicated  is  a  redistribution  of  existlnj 
funds  snd  positions  which  should  becoae  recurring  sonies.  U-^ 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  ^^^^^ 


BUREAU  OF  IN'DIAN'  AFFAIRS 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  2024S 


tH  nxrvt  urt*  to: 

»»»»»  MEMORANDUM 


,oiii(gii[iwii||] 


Date        :  August  27,   1991  SEP  -  3  1991 

PRINCIPAL 

'  To  :  I  SEP  Working  Comnlttee  CHEMAWA INOIAN  6CH00L 

FroB        :  Jin  Hsrtin,  OIEP 

Subject  :  Finsl  Report  of  I  SEP  Working  Couiittee 

.'Under  separate  covert  I  an  aending  you  a  copy  of  the  final  report 
prepared  by  the  ISEP  working  coluiittee*  A  copy  haa  been  provided  to 
the  Director*  OIEP*  On  Auguat  22 »  1991  we  briefed  the  Director  on  the 
report  and»  in  particulart  the  Executive  Suwary*    I  thank  each  of  you 
for  contributing  to  the  atudy  and  the  report* 

The  Director  will  include  the  entire  r^port^  in  the  January i  1992 
Tribal  Conaultatlon  Booklet*  * 

The  Director  haa  acheduled  a  briefing  with  the  Aaaistaat  Secretary  for 
Indian  Affaira  on  September  9»  1991  at  11:00  am  in  the  Aaaiatant 
Secretary* a  office  on  the  contenta  of  the  report*    Due  to  the  a»all 
aixe  of  the  meeting  rooai  the  number  of  individuala  who  will  liat*ii  to 
the  briefing  and  budget  conatraittta»  I  can  invite  only  three  working 
conmittee  »e»bers  to  the  briefing*    I  have  aelected  Forbia  Jordan »* 
Doug  Weaver  and  Betty  Walker  to  aaaiat  ae  in  the  briefing* 

Overall  I  the  report  atatea  what  the  couittee  found  and  I  appreciate 
the  many  houra  each  of  you  apent  on  thia  iaportant  project*  PleAse 
call  xf  you  have  any  queationa* 
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Submitted  to-,  the  Director,  Office 
of  Indian  Education  Ptogxama 


Prepared  by  the  ISEP  Working  Coauaittee 
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Executive  SuimQary 


he  Study  Committee  has  identified  these  observations,  findings  and 
ecooxmendations  as  ways  to  improve  the  Indian  School  Equalization 
rogram  (ISEP).    They  are  based  on  a  review  of  the  current  ISEP  and 
ield  visits  to  individual  schools.  (The  relevant  National  Education 
k>als  are  noted  after  each  of  the  findings.) 

anOINGS.    The  overarching  finding  is  that  the  level  of  ISEP  funding 
18  insufficient  for  the  BIA  funded  schools  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
educational  program  based  on  the  diverse  educational  needs  of  Anerican 
Cndian  youth. 

!•  Schools  ara  grossly  underfunded  as'. illustrated  by  the  value  of  the 
basic  ftmding  level  par  weighted  student  unit  (WSU)  at  $2538  £or  .FY90 
and  tha  failure,  to  substantially  increase  thaVlavalvin  Mia  intarlm* 

c->r  .f.  •■    .•>''.'■- Vri'^.-  .■  . 

The  ISEP  funding  Xaval  has.  not  Incraased  in  a  sufficient  aaount  to 
fund  the  statutorily  mandated  tfijidhBX  jpay  scala  naadad-  to  attract  and 
retain  qualified  personnel.  '    '         •  ' 

Bureau  fundad^<scboolaYpp«^tll..'^C':jnlbft^stanca^^  . 
fxmding  laval'^iaiwtcsuf'fipl«a^£^]^^  , 
program  re  ^rad  to  provide  a  qu«]>n^'«dacatlb&|']^xogimfltt^^kai^^       ' . . 
%i*th  tha  /raaidantial  and  Sacratarial  mtlaiivaa>|Pn^BraMs:^^Ui;.. 


aarvicas  ara  not  sufficlant  to  MiiSt^^^tbarnMdif'^^f 

■••4ti:.-.>' .......  '■■    "  .V 

Tha  charactariatiai*  of  tba  atodaht-pojpolat^oo.rasidiiig  in  dosaltorias 
ara  changing.  Stodaata  vanrbl^ihg*  iH  boarding  achobla  az»"'incxMaiiigIx. 
"at-risk'^  for  social*  acdnoaic/^ahd'wrcbological  .taaabtMi;"Ra»idantial 
programs  ara  iadapandaat  of  academic  programs.  Raaidantlal  ataff  asa  . 
not  always  properly  trained  to  deal  with  problans/naada  of  atudanta. 

al  2  (School  completion).  Goals  3  and  4  (Student  perforaanca)«  and 
.oal  6  (Safe  schools). 

4.  Facilities  for' BIA  funded  schools  are  deteriorating,  overcrowded. 


Goal  1  <Raadinaaa)*  Goal^2^  {School  complatlon)*  Goala '3 'aBd:4.:(Studant 
parf ormanca)  7  a&d^Qoal  v$ ;  <8af a  icIkibXs)  i ■ '  * '  i.'^.^-. ■         •  -    •  • 
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Statement  of  Assumptions 

The  ISEP  Working  Committee  operated  on  the  premise  that  the  foUowina 
criteria  Should  be  reflected  In  the  design  and  implementation  of  the 
t  A  xunCting  system: 

^'  Jf5®^Adnini8tratlon's**goals  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth  as 
I  -ated  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  should  be 
I  ifXected  in  the  standards  for  the  operation  of  schools  and  fullv 

V!P«^^2?'^^®P**  >°  consultation  as  required  undir 
ruction  1130  of  PL  95-561;  as  aaandad.'  .  . 

^1         OIEPU  assusflMnt<and^  reporting  systea  should  provide  evidene« 
^."^•^^  ^  irtacA  (a);^tand«rds:a;e  being  aat,  (b)  all  stSdentS 
ce  being  served  adequately,  and  '(c) -the  timelines  by  which  the 
schools  are  expected  to  achieve  the  Adalnistration's  goals  for  the 
education  of  Indian  youth;,;  ^  v^.^  >  -  '-^^ 

.rrfrryr-^  sifr   ...»  rr^^,,^ 


eeds        *ipi^tto^  . 

«di«,  ^school  food^MSTioM/popllvtr^^  enTmeUX^ 
jeychological.and  dlegwj«tic;«^  «P«a« 

•  .^-^tvyaihiig^^ajr^^  the .  additional  costs 

|9«2«l^acade«ile  or^aocio-eM>tiQttaL^.CQadltioas,  and  gifted  and   '  \. 

««dttlonal  c»stS'o<5ctt^ 
Unrschools.ii^,  epecial  oondltiooui  tioatxitets  ^.vanatlqosStS 

^  Sa^StJ^  ««v4<»«.-;»wh  speS^  shall  iiicXiida,  but  not 

be  United  to,  geographical  isolation;  sthool  enrollaent,  cost  of 
living,  staffing  differentials,  and  special  socio-ecoaonie  conditions. 
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Collection 

o  gather  information  to  answer  the  seven  questions,   the  committee 
.elected  an  initial  sample  of  37  schools  and  asked  to  voluntarily 
:omplete  a  Budget  and  'Prograjtt  Questionnaire  (BPO)  on  their  FY  1990 
;chool  year.  The  initial  survey  instrument  was  distributed  to  the 
;ample  of  37  schools  in  January,  1991.  A  copy  of  the  BPO  appears  in 
^hiblt  II. 

3ased  on  the  responses  to  the  Initial  survey  instrtunent,  the  committee 
selected  a  final  sanple  of  schools  for  -on-site  visitations  by  teams  of 
the  working  committee.  H  separate  instrument  was  developed  for  use 
luring  the  on-site  visits  and  appears  in  Exhibit  III.  '  ; 

rba  coBBittee  also  reviewed  information  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Defense #  several  state  departments  of  education* '.several  tribes « 
and  schools.    Such  information  included  other  pertinent '  research 
studies/survey^*  the-  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (CFR) ,  various 
statutes*  BZA  *lihanc£al  ''reporta>>a  recent ,Jnspect03^:  General-  report  and 
other  education  related  documents.  ?.r.  '  * 

r    ing  the  1989«-90  scbool  ymar,  the  Bureau  funded  180  schools  under 

XSEP*  The  .initial  saapl*  of  37  scbools  wim  selected  ,  based  on  size 
o«.  scbool  enrollasnt^  .typs  of  school*  location ?axid  grade  levels 
ol!2er«d'.  Tbm  nQabsr'snd'i,tfpe  of -^Mbools  tdtfiin.'the- Initial  Banple 
spproxiiBate  tbm  pgoportitonate  mada^  of-soeh  school*:  ifithia^thft 
overall  univttrsi..^0f  >'18dtFscS)o61se^ 

eleven.  (ll):'Jueea;gnxiadi«U)m  ii&iSol^  liar r  and  tbe 

initial  saBple^^nd«dlki|}idMMiXii^l  ..-^  <  ^ 

Ten  (10)  schools  ^sspbotiad  tciiths^-imtW^jwmfsr.jgj^taM^ 

March  and  April*  1991.  On-site  vlsitatioiui  to'eigW^f^^V^en  schools 

were  conducted  bar  teens  of  the  working  oonntttee  dorinig  Mar/June  1991  • 

The  overall  results  at  the  sanplintf  pxocess  were  as-  follows:  ^ 

'  ifosbeir^of    '  HiaftMr  of  ItaniMir  ..of'.^^    'Nnber*  of 


-^Type  of 
School 

-  Schools 
Funded 

Schools 
Surveyed 

.-Scboois 
Responding 

"0n-8ite 
Visitations 

Day 

109 

5  ■ 

4 

Boarding 

57 

14 

4 

3 

Peripheral 
Domltory 

14 

4 

1 

1 

Totals 

180 

37 

10 

8 
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plemental  Programs 
bilingual 

Intensive  Residential  Guidance  (IRG) 

Gifted  and  Talented  Programs 
t»i£  ted/Talented 

Exceptional  Child  Programs 

School  Board  Adjustments 

follows*^*"*         activities  funded  under  the  ISEP  weights  were  as 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


10. 


IX. 
12. 
X3. 
14* 
15. 


16. 

IB. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
-^6. 


27. 


Academic 
direct  in»t;ruii?ion  ' 


timchers 
para-prof( 


lozials 


"•►'^•**»* ••^.f»lfT»'>      -  .^."^^ 


<axc«pti 
voeatil 

a.  art^ 


Residential 

Iwr^lf staffing  in  the  dorms 
2w).«tQaent  covarage  ' 
•  3*  tatorlng/ronadial 


itication 

librwy 
.raaOing  laprovaaent 
adaiaistxAtido.: 

a.  prlji<upiallyf«ii«t''p3rlncipal« 


►rtation.vr  .  i:  .  . 
l^bWla^ons 
,  ^ oo«ta(noa  Ofili) 

^mpa^for-.  stadaata 


16*  dxaa7«lcbtu>X' •docsation 


scbool  aaal  pcpgraa 
taxtbooks/lite.mppiias 
inatnict..  mpplias 
tala-oonimieatiotts 

printinff/raprodttction 

cottputar  naintananco 

axtra  curricular  activities 

transp»  costs  (not  currently  fxinded) 

a.  health 

b.  extra  curric 

c.  sports 
school  nurse 
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TABLE  I 

SUHMARV  OF/xSBP  FOKDIKC  AMD  rXPEKDXTORES  BY  SCHOOL 


Scl  Ko.  Funding 


P«r«.Sxp.     Otb.Exp.       Tot. Exp. 


Fund.«-Exp  TP% 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


2,364,700 
2,093,400 
I,77i;500 
1,112,-200 
606>.700 
:$35730iO 
196,000 
2,012,700 
199,900 
2,831,200 


'^^57,96725 

1,283,807 
:  1,537,362. 

.*f^07,919r; 


701«025^ 
,^21,343 
i;i35,228;^ 
138;  059- 
2;653,866 


.*0A439,*^3,^ 
847,889  ' 
325,992 
Ufi306,257 
:i  275,259 
160,336s  . 
56,89$ 
h.968^{S7.2 
•  -  52,609 
402^359;^ 


2,897^40 
2,131/696 
1,863,354 
1,057,595 
883; 178 
'86lir^61 
'4t78;'239 
2,103,800 
190^668 
,3,056,225 


r:.-533,040 
.'^  -38,296- 
«-91,854 
1.  54,605 
y  -276,478 
fcr '-26,061^ 
r^2fl2,-239.' 
-91,100 
•  9,232 
-225^025 


'■  0.85 
'  0.60 
0.83 
0.71 
0.69 
0.'81 
-0.88 
0.54 
0.72 
0.87 


3  ( c 
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TABLE  II 
School  ^3 


Grade       ISEP        Personnel       Other       Total       Difference  Percent 
Funding       E^<pend.       Expend.    Expend.  Pers. 


K 
11 
14 
17 
19 

81 
&4 
B7 
89 

Bll 
IRG 
G&T 
EXE 


208,116 
4«7,272 


260,143 
507t.600 


143  ,-397.  J 


219,420 
406,942 


46,473 
90,255 


164,970 
Total    1, 771^500 


211,700  56,775 
413,000.  110,205 


86,300-'  6,'X50 
r  200,000  ...  .  15,534 
1,537,362 325t992 


0 
0 

265,893 
497,197 
0 

0 

268,475 
523,205 
0 

0 

93,050 
0 

215,534 


0 
0 

-57t777 
-8,925 
0 

0 

-8,330 
-15,605 
0 

0 

50,347 
0 

-50,564 


0.00 
0.00 
0.83 
0.82 
T).00 

0.00 
0.79 
0*79 
0.00 

0.00 
0.93 
0.00 
0.93 


1,863,354       -91,854  * 'o;83 


School  »4 


Gr«d«    i  .ISEPlt4v^?«r«onneX^^^  Percent 


■■t;L-4.^'  ■ 

K 

149,742 

;16 1,044  / 

19,475 

180,519 

-30,777 

:o.89 

11 

408,11.0 

•^30,238 .  ; 

115,313* 

«'345,551 ; 

62,559 

.  0.67 

14 

279,180 

163,452  . 

J97,729; 

'261, 181 V 

-17.999 

...  X).63 

17 

0 

0 

.  0.00 

19 

•  :0 

P 

U).00 

Bl 

0 

0 

X).00 

B4 

0 

0 

U).00 

B7 

0 

0 

:0.00 

B9 

0 

0 

U).00 

Bll 

153,802 

157,956 

3,200 

161,156 

-7,354 

4).  98 

IRG 

0 

0 

U).00 

G&T 

66,300 

5,948 

50,540 

56,488 

•  9,812 

.0.11 

EXE 

55,066 

32,700 

20,000 

52,7d0 

2,366 

X).62 

Total 

1,112,200 

751,338 

306,257 

1,057,595 

54,605 

0.71 

11 
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TABLE  U 
School  #7 

Grade       I  SEP        Personnel        "her      Total       Difference  Percent 
Funding      Etcpend.       ..  pend.    Expend.  Pers. 


32,276 

41,989 

H,107 

36.096 

-23,820 

0.75 

tl 

67,234 

133»76l 

14,107 

147,868 

-80,634 

0.90 

t4 

48,415 

86,831 

14,107 

100,938 

-32,523 

0.86 

17 

11,205 

68,233 

14,107 

82,342 

-71,137 

0.83 

19 

0 

0 

0.00 

Bl 

0 

0 

0.00 

B4 

0 

.0 

.  0.00 

B7. 

0 

0 

0.00 

B9 

0 : . 

0 

0.00 

Ol'.i) 

D.  ■ 

Bil 

0 

0 

0.00 

tRG 

0 

0 

0.00 

G&T 

16,^00 

.  7,166/ 

468 

7,634 

8,766 

0.94 

EXE 

20,470 

83,361 ^ 

0 

83«361 

-62.891 

1.00 

ToUl  - 

.  i96;6oo-: 

.£421,343/: 

':;';S6j'896 

•^"47J5t.239  t' 

T282.239 

School  #8 


Grade      iSEP  Pewonael1^^'^0ther-»''«aCTdt»lt 

.  Funding:  . .  Exp€Dd;'''*^'Exp«*di^^Exp«nd.t  - .  ir^^-      . . ; : .  Per«. ' 


K  154,818^ f    125*750..  .134*301  260,051  -105,233  X).48 

II  37l.563-.  ;:i55.025  :;  ;i34,30l  «^ -289,326  -  82,237  0.54 

14  .2i0.654tN  .A2l.625.r'  .134.301  ^'  255,926  .-45.272  0.48 

17  140.097       114.850  -134.301  ^^249,151  vrl09.054  •  0M6 

t9  471.814       149.050  134.301  283,351  188.463  '0.53 

Bl  '     .^-'r.  li'O  0*  0.00 

84  ,  ^           ^              ■■  0  0  *•  0.00 

B7  0  0  0.00 

B9  *  0  0  0.00 

Bil  92,854        122,850  134,301  257,151  -164,297  0.48 

IRG  0  0  0.00 

G&T  •    61,000                0  *  6.000  6,000  55,000  0.00 

EXE  509,900        346,078  156,766  502.844  7,056  0.69 

Total  2,012,700     1,135,228  968,572  2,103,800  -91,100  0.54 
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TABLE  III 
INSTRUCTION  -  KINDERGARTEN 


Scl» 

Funding 

Pers.Exp. 

0th. Exp. 

Tot. Exp. 

Olffnce 

%Pers 

1 

0 

0 

0.00 

2 

93,906 

74,754 

38,098 

112,852 

-18,946 

0.66 

3 

0 

0 

0.00 

4 

149,742 

161,044 

19,475 

180,519 

730,777 
-29,939 

0.89 

S 

93,906 

87,764 

36,081 

123,845 

0.71 

,  e 

131,976 

115,427 

20,706 

136,133 

-4,157 

0.85 

7 

32,276 

41,989 

»  X4,X07 

'56,096 

-23,820 

0.75 

*  8 

154,818 

125,750 

134,301 

260,051 

-105,233 

0.48 

0 

0 

0.00 

XO 

■'  ■■  r  .T*  0 

-       .  0 

0.00 

"tJ^LE  III 


8ci« 

Funding 

F«rSbExp.. 

Oth.racp. ... 

Oiffttnctt 

X 

''^  3i5,547 

:  36;  502 

'  J. 6, 899 

.  43,401 

-6,854 

0.84 

■..  2 

'359,289 

;  228,468 

■^y  143,334 

371,802 

-18,513^ 

0.61 

•  i 

0 

0 

lO.OO 

408,110 

230,238 

,v  115,313 

.  345,551 

62,559^ 

0.67 

5 

231,465 

213,631 

.  .88,253 

301,884 

--70,419 

0.71 

.  6 

285,286 

262,859 

33,845 

296,704 

'  -10,418 

.  0.89 

•7 

•  -  67,234 

133,761 

.14,107 

147,868 

-80,634 

-  0.90 

8 

371,563 

155,025 

134,301 

289,326 

82,237 

0.54 

9 

0 

0 

0.00 

10 

359,380 

301,725 

.  68,794. 

370,519 

-11,139 

0.81 

IS 
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TABLE  III 
INSTRUCTION  -  GRADES  9-12 


ScX»      Funding         Pers.Exp.      0th. Exp.        Tot. Exp.        Dif fence  %Pe; 


1 

570,796 

767,443 

134,325 

901,768 

-330,972 

0.85 
0.60 

2 

580,694 

357,965 

235v595 

593,560 

-12,866 

3 

0 

0 

0.00 

4 

0 

0 

0.00 

.5 
■  6- 
.7. 

0 

0 

0.00 

0 

0 

0.00 

^;471.814 

14?.,  050 

134,301 

0 

283^351 

0 

188,463 

0.00 
0.53 

xo 

».***'  ..J  "Ca 

t  I-.v^  0 

:  0 

0.00 

■     '  p 
■kmmmIcmmmmmmm 

;  0 

0.00 

riS^IOmUL  ^  GRWDES  1-3 


Dlf  £«nM 

•a^aaaa 

P«rs«Bxp. 

-fi  ■ 
-1 

*  42 ,638  ■ 

50,302 

•■  :  '  8,655 

58,957 

.  -16.319  ^ 

.0.85 

2 

39,085 

39,085 

15,8S7 

54,942 

-15,857 

.0*71 

-■.3 

0 

0 

0.00 

4 

0 

0 

0«00 

5 

0 

0 

0.00 

6 

0 

b 

0.00 

I  7 

0 

0 

0.00 

8 

37,460 

0 

0 

0.00 

9 

25,872 

9,856 

35,728 

1,732 

0.72 

10 

362,426 

292,283 

'35,496 

327,779' 

34,647 

o.a9 
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TABLE  III 
RESIDENTIAL  -  GRADES  9-12 


Scl« 

Funding 

P«fs . Exp . 

0th. Exp. 

Tot. Exp. 

Dif fenca 

%Pers 

1 

523,462 

488,260 

116,127 

604,387 

-80,925 

0.81 

2 

285,525 

116,411. 

115,841 

232,252 

53,273 

0.50 

3 

0 

0 

0.00 

4 

0 

0 

0.00 

S 

0 

0 

0.00 

6 

0 

0 

0.00 

7 

0 

0 

0.00  . 

8 

0 

0 

0.00 

.  9 

64,118 

44,282 

16,882 

61,164 

2,954 

•.'0,72 

10 

0 

0 

0.00 

19 
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o     .ing  its  total  education  program.    Additional  revenues  in  the 
lount  of  $533,040  were  obtained  to  supplement  the  ISEP  funds. 

)r  school  number  one,.  85%  of  the  total  expenditures  ($2,457,967)  w^is 
cpended  for  personnel  services  within  the  school's  overall  program. 

C  can  also  be  seen  from  Table  I  that  the  cost  of  personnel  services 
Dr  \.itis  sample  of  con  scTinOls  ranged  from  54%  to  88%  of  the  total 
•   -«-,r.''*  fnrfvi*    *5rw»r<  f  <  r^al  1 V,  five  or  50%  o£  the  ten  sampJp.<^ 
chools  expended  more  than  ov»  oi  chci^i  bucrcwS  for  pcrsonn-r-l     -  -  t 

able  IV  shows  the  additional  sources  of  funds  used  by  the  schools, 
or  example  r  In  addition  to  the  basic  ISEP  funding*  school  nuaber  one 
ecelved  chapter  I,  exceptional  education*  Title  V, -state  and  other 
unds.    In  addition  to  the  basic  XSSP  funding,  school  nuwber  two 
ecelved  exceptional  education  funds.    Schools  nuaber  six*  nuaber. 
seven  and  nuiaber  eight  used -a  significant  anount  of  Tribal  funds  to 
supplement  their  XSEP  funding*  " '  •  -  ■-  r.  ^ .  ^ .  .  .  . 

finding  4.B:  It  can  be  seen  froa  Table  IV  that  not  all  schools  .. 
received  outside  or  cospetltive  funds  in  addition  to  the  ISEP  funds, 
rhe*  results  of  tbtf^BPQsr  jtod  Vtha  ^Z^ite-Sg^ 

oost  schools  were^^mippleMtlng  Ifhalr  ISEP^'tondiiigtl.evsXs;^  that, 
some  schools  were'DOt  organised  or  structnxttd  in 'aVmnner^jihich  .... 
9      fed  an  effective  or  soccessfoX  porsoit  of  oatslda  funding  sources. 
&     /er,  in  at  lotast  thres  instances*.  trriUui  :wer«ij£C!sqairsd  to  auqaent 
the  funds  to  aeet;.the  nftwds  of  their  edu^t^  pro^tSMS*  <>f^  .ri^: 


■or.- 


Question  5.  What  acadealc  standards  did  the  school  ttleet  tb  neet  for 
accreditation  purposes?   What  residential  standards  :wsrs  in  effect  at 

the  school? 

Finding  5. A:  Table  V  shows  the  acadeaic  standards  baing. pursued  J^'. 
each  of  the  ten  schools* 


Finding  5.B:  In  aany  instances.  Bureau  standards  were  oet  by  using 
other  funds  (see  Tables  IV  and  V). 


Finding  5.C:    The  presence  of  such  other  funds  which  allowed, 
general  compliance  with  standards  aay  have  partially  detaralned  the 
aake  up  of  the  respondents. 

*».  BPO  and  on-site  visits  indicated  .that  many  activities  are 
jessary  to  provide  hoae  living,  security,  or  personal  development 

services  that  meet  the  special  developaental  needs  of  the  students  vbo 

are  totally  under  Federal  care  24  hours  a  day. 
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TABLE  V 

ACADEMIC  AND  RESIDENTIAL  STANDARDS  NOT  MET 


Self  >    Stands  .  , .  Acadenlc  Stands  Not  Met  Res  St  Not  Ht 

1  Blh            Vll-Vlll-Xll  V 

2  ia; >  Ragion  .  :  XIll     .  _ ^  IV 

3  BIA           ridnif  ^''^                f,o        r  IV. . 

4  BIA            XllI-XVl-'XI "  H/A 
>  5if.7?  iStata  ,  i«.H0M^.  N/A 

7.V  w«BiAa r : ■.^lli3$i^1icI^t5rv^x^^^  , .  .  "it/a; 

8  Stata        ll^XiX^tV-VXI-VIll-XlllrXIV-XVI     .  K/A 

9  N/A  itiy 

8?Al::  ^.-;r5jj^^ijH^v  ....  -  . 


X  Fhil06/0c3als  'x  '  oeneni  ^  ^ 

II  >dalnu  naqudr  'll  Elea*  XOrmC' 

m  -rieaGs  Misass:  IXX  .  Second,  norm. 

IV.,„OiTric>  DevtfL.  IV.  HoreUving 

V  klxu  FiuyittUM  V  Spaoa/Privacy 

VX  'Xindvcgaitan 
VII  Elatrntiaiy^^" 
vxn  jt.  Ki^ 
PC  V  Smcixtoiy 
X/Gtaaiiy^'  • 
XX .  Studint  .^tenDtlcn 
XIX  QtodUatibn ' 
xui  .LUxazy/MBdla 
XIV  Ttect  tooks 
XV  Onnaaling 
•  XVI V  Student.  Asciv. 
XVII  Pxogran  Gvalua. 
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1.  miles  for  extra  curricular  activities*  emergency,  health, 
pi^raonal.  bereavement,  and  holidays  are  not  funded. 


b. 


current  per  mile  amount  is  insufficient 


c. 


costs  or  miles  for  maintenance  of  buses  is  not  funded 


bus  related  communications  costs  are  not  funded 


e.  inaccessibility/Unavailability  of  GSA  vehicles 

f .  additional  students  after  count  week 

Finding  7.B:    Transportation  expenditures  may  not  necessarily  Include 
the  transportation  costs  for  extra  curricular  and  sports  activities « 
emergency  health  care  services  and  transportation  services  for 
students.    The  costs  for  these  necessary  services  are  usually  borne  by 
the  use  of  private  autos*  administration  vehicles  and  volunteer 
drivers^  or  ere  charged  directly  to  Instructional  program  budgets. 

Finding  7«C:  Deficits  were  found  In  the  facilities  management 
programs.  The  on  site  visitations  found  several  reasons  for  this 
situation: 

*    The  facility  management  operations  and  maintenance  formula  (0  and 

formula  did  not  consider,  janitorial  services  for 
«^-cchen/dlnlng/re»ldential  facilities  and  provided  funds  for  only  190 
<J*ya- 

2.  Funds  for  extended  school  day  activities  were  not  considered  by  the 
O  Ct  H  fotmula. 

3.  Costs  of  security  services  were  not  provided  by  the  0  6  H  formula 
on  a  year-round  basis. 

4.  Costs  for  home-living  appliances  and  furnishings  purchases  and 
repairs  and  maintenance  were  not  considered  by  the  0  6  M  formula. 

Finding  7.D:  The  Facility  Improvement  and  Repair  (FI6R)  backlog  for  a- 
glvmn  school  represents  those  facility  maintenance  and  repair  projects 
%thlch  are  needed  at  the  school  but  have  not  yet  been  funded.  '  The 
tChults  of  the  on-site  visltetlons  Indicated  the  following: 

1.  Funds  from  the  0  &  H  fonmile  are  not  Intended  to  be  used  for  these 
FX&R  projects. 

2.  Spme  schools  are  forced  to  correct  some  critical  health*safety 
deficiencies  on  the  backlog  from  funding  sources  other  than  the  FICiR 
funds.  Such  unfunded  FX&R  backlog  Items  jeopardize  the  overall 

-^redltatlon  of  the  school. 

^.  Table  VI  shows  the  ri&R  backlog  reported  by  six  (6)  of  the  sampled 
schools.    The  total  amount  needed  for  these  six  schools  was  $5.8 
million.    Of  the  $5.8  million,  an  expenditure  of  $399«536«  at  an 
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ve- -je  cost  of  $1,359.  would  eliminate  294  of  the  total  435  items  on 
I  I  backlog. 

.  Portloas  of  sorae  dormitories  were  not  fully  utilized  and. 

iibsequently,  not  funded  to  correct  safety  compliance  factors  or  to 
)  3vide  minimum  maintenance  services.     Factors  included  roofs,  alarm 
jjf stems,  and  heating  syst^ems.    Such  inattention  to  the  areas  within  a 
Jornitory  ui^l  lead  to  further  deterioration  of  the  facility  and 
)  ohlblts  the  planning  for  any  enrollment  Increases  or  changes  In  the 
I  mltory  program. 

5    The  structure  and  usage  of  the  school  facilities  are  not  sufficient 
t    serve  the  purpose  and  changing  needs  of  the  education  prograas  and 
growth  trends  In  e  tlaely  manner. 

COKCLUSIONS 

*.  le  ISEP  working  coamittee  concluded  the  following: 

1;    The  ISEP  basic  Weighted  Student  pnit  (WS0)  dollar  values  h&ve  not 
'  icreased  at  a  rat**  Suff.icient  to  pr6vide  thm  funding  level  required 
\  Ader  the  statutorily  mandated  teadttftt  salary  schedule.  . 

Bureau  funded^  schools  should  not  be  required  nor  expected  to  rely 
^   •  competitive' jgrants  to  eu^po^  basic  school  operations, 
^j/-^  ^ .. ■     ■■  ■  ■  ■ 

3.  iSSP's  fuhdJUiiff  level,  and. caidk         procednres  do  not  .  provide  the 
unds  required  to  meet  the  mandaiied  basl=c  costs  of.;  the  edncatl'oa  and 
ooe-livinff  .programs  as  set  out  by  the  standards  of  the  .Bureau  or  to 

meet  the  rttqtar«m«its^ of  ^th*  . statutes  ,  and  policies  of  the 
-^jdainistration*'./- ;  .: 

4.  The  current  s.tand*rds  do  not  sup;>ort  a  qoeXity.  program  geared 

,  toward  the  needs  of  Indian  .students,  dither  meademically  or  in  the 
residential  area.  The  standatds  are  baiied  upbn  restraint  of  costs,  not 
provision  of  services*  Particularly  as  it  ralates  to  home  living 
eitoations,  the  standards  do  not  support  tha  provlson  of  minimal 
ictivities;iiaqMjlarx  to  protect.- and  riurture  Indian  students  under  the. 

i.2mt%  of  thm  Padaral  government*.  .  This:  is  particularly  acute  due  to  tha 
-special  needs  of.  many"  Indian  students  who  ara  at  risk  and  require 

I  tasideutial  eara* 

ns:    The  BIA  basic  academic  and  dioxmitory  standards  fail  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  students.    As  e  result,  costs  of  the  basic 
academic/residential  living  programs  either  are  not  being  met,  or  are 

-being  aet^Jby,  funds,  originally  intended:  end  provided  for  other  purposes 
thus  denying  students'  those  other /services.' 

•  -J  ■     ■  ■         .  _        V :  ■       ..  •. 

Many  Bureau  funded  schools  are  li'olated,  serve  small  coaaunltlcs,  ' 
_..d  have  low  enrollaents;  thus,  their  costs  for  providing  basic 
programs  are  high  because  of  the  limited  number  of  students. 
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J.  Increase  the  base  funding  level  per  weighted  student  unit  (WSU^ 
oased  on  the  following  assumptions:  v^ou^ 

a.  Increases  related  to  the  statutorily  mandated  salary  schedule 
should  be  recognized  in  calculating  the  WSU  amount  in  ISEP.  The 
ainoxmt  of  the  increase  above  the  Bureau  schedule  was  22  percent 
for  the  third  year  phase-in  above  the  1989-90  level. 

b.  For  the  non-teach«r  salary  portion  of  the  expenditures,  the  value 
of  the  WSU  Bhould  incrfiastt  consistent  with  the  current  services 
Inflator.  Ths  assuMd  inflation  rats  was  4.5  psrcsnt  par  annua. 

e.    The  basa  aiaount  of  tha  HStJ  sboold  ba  incraasad  by  an  aaount 
aqual  to  tba  undarfunding  of  ragolar  aducational  prograss 
fro«  non-XSBP  funds. .  Rasults  of  tba  fiald  study  indlcatad  tbat 
tha  schools  .wars  jondarfondad  fro«  X8SP  hy  11  parcant. 

d.    Tha  profila  of  proportioniM  axpanditnras  in  public  schools  can  be 
used  in  calculating  tha  *  tact  of  tha  statutorily  nandatad  salary 
schadula  and  in  p;co3actin»  a  IISO  for  ISEP.    (Sourca:  Local  School 
I^P*w?'^'J12a^***'^:  ai«c*tionaX  Rasaarch  Sarvica.  Arlington,  vx, 
Saptanbar;  W9q,  pub^ifbad  in  Sdhool.  Businass  Affairs,  slStambar? 

Salarias  for  taachia^ir  ccmnsalors  and  librarians  in  tha  public 
schools  raprasant.4ppxoaeiMtalr  60  parcant  of  total 
axpandituraa.rfprCcttiwfa  opmtions.  <>irxant  oparations  in  tha 
P55i5S  •choolSiincXoila  costodlaX  and  Mlntananca  sarvicas 
provldad'.ln  ;l^ixm..fiadad'  by .BXA.  facility  sanagsMnt . 

Basad  on  axpanditox*  pattama  In  tha  public  schools  and 
Msti^iing  that^^ZA;,aaq^anditara  catagorias  fundad  by  ISEP 
•  'Pwai^:of  ;ctt«ant  ^ncpandittucas  raportad  by 

public. schobls/.  MA  npaiuSMltara  pattaxns  for  taaehar, 
coonsalor  and  llbzarian  slUianas  raprwant  75  purcant  of  tha 
BZA  school  axpaaditnras.  - 

f.  Tha  projaetad^incxjMsa  in  BIA  taachar  salarias  naadad  for  full 
laplaaantation  of  tha  statatorilr  aandatad  Dapartaant  of 
Oafansa  (DOD>  salary  scala  for  tha  1991-*92  school  yaar 
;:aqairas  a  22  parcant  incraasa  ovar  tha  basa  1989-90  school 

*  ^  yMT* 

g.  Tha  raaaining  as  patcant  of  tha  BIA  axpandituras  ara 
incraasing  at  ,a;  rata  no.  lass  than  an  annual  inflation  rata  of 
4.5  ptecant*.  .  f 

h.  Assu^ng  thatrtha,jDuadarfunding  of  11  parcant  in  FY  1990  in  the 
/S!?^^***  schools  was  raprasantativa  of  all  BIA  fundad  schools,  tha 

"^^^^^^.'^d         baan  $2,817  ($2,538  * 
111%).  For  tba  1992-93  school  yaar  tha  WSU  funding  anount 
should  be  $3,499  using  tha  following  calculation  procass: 
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programs.    This  would  also  include  the  upgrading  of  personnel 
standards/qualifications  for  positions  in  the  residential 
programs. 

c.    The  following  calculations  were  made  to  project  residential 
weights  needed  to  (1)  support  continuance  of  1989-90  program 
expenditures  adjusted  for  Inflation  at  4.6  percent  per  year« 
(2)  IncrMst  the  number  of  certified  counselors  to  meet  the 
proposed  new  standards  and  adjust  counselor  salaries  by 
percentages  equivalent  :  to  Increases,  occurring  In  the  OOD  ' 
counselor,  pay  scale  since  FY  1990  and  (3)  double  personnel 
expendltnreji^'for  resldentlal;..stafC^ .excluding,  counselors, 
adaiBlliitriftlYe  and  wpport -.sM^jC^  .:tb.  jMSt -'t^.'new  :proposed' 
staff /student  ratios*  '^--.v^r** 

The  following  steps  were  tised:  .  *.* 

I*  Re^l<^enci«*N  j'-iTSonnel  costs 'were,  identified  for  counselors, 
adnlnlst]rati;0;e2,anaigappdr^^  staff  iCor 

grades  1-6 "  and  T-lZ^p-rojfrajatft^^^     ^^H^^f^'^k^-vh^-  i'A  ?>^'fi  '"^i-"^^ 

1989-90  diiji:!'^^^  \  ^ 

/rade        #  Students     CoviseXVrsv  ^Jf^^ 


1-6  ,   '^ISle   ^82?:623«iJ.^^^8l04;83<fK^$467V.O64*P-- .  l^V 

7-12  540  $162,897  ^     -$247,886  •^  $968;319''  "^V^^^ 

2*  Pr6ja3^7cd£^$tggtt^ 

one  4>6%  cost  of  *li9Iaa  iii&iiUitmUwidd^  H 
needed  to  «ehiev«  ttm  rim»  propoMA  coonseXdr  smtio^$l  33%^«d4edBt6^ 
1-6  prdgraas  and  67%  added  to  7rl2  prosirsas;  inerMsiag  «dai&iitratl<m 
and  snppoict  Msts^i»rl3«8%  (thrva  years  tiMS  4*6%  cost  of  living  \ 
incTMS*);  •tiC'S^  factor  of 


I  2.138, . r«f le^W'ibii:! ^MMl' to^^dooble  st^pum  aM^Xad.ta.^t -the  new. 
L  proposed  staffing  >nd'tb  prGHri)U-a<ttunM  y^  obsV,l>f  TiVing  '^'^^ 

1992-93  Projected  Costs  . 

■•*•  - 

,  Grade        tstudents      Counselors     Admin/Supp  Other 


.  1-6  196  $170,601         $119,303  $998,583 

7-12  540  $340,228         $282,094  $2,070,266 
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In  early  March,  ISSi  s  final  selection  of  15-20  schools  wUl  be  nede  for  the 
April-May  on-site  visits  and  you  will  be  notif  ied^   If  selected,  chs  on-site 
visitation  team  will  contact  you  to  arrange  a  convenient  date  for  the  oa-siL^ 
visit,   rhe  visitation  team  wUl  have  reviewed  your  school's  docmentation  prior 
to  its  arrival  and  should  ccnplete  its  on-site  visitatioa  within  a  two  day 
pari09« 

Uaric  yoj  for  your  cooperation  and  please  contact  m  at  202-208-3550  (teleoh^M) 
or  202-208-33U  (taiefax)  if  you  have  «v  <iuestia».  i«xepnonej 

Sijioer^r 


J. 


Aetisg  DinectQc#  Office  o£  Tn^^^n  Education 

PrOSTBDOS 


Attachients 
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INSTRUCnONS  FOR  ODMPLETQC  EXHIBIT  I 


1.   Odlunn  A  of  Ejd^lt  I  shews  the  programs  currently  funded  through  ISEP  as 
identified  by  che  ISEP  allocnent  calculatioa  fons  for  FY  1990.   Based  on  the 
ADM  of  your  school  during  the  5Y  1990  student  count*  your  school  generated 
specific  vaus^aiiA  cocresponding  .funding  ajrounts  for  each  ISEP  program,  tt^se 
f inal'.-Fy  1990^undiing  anouhts  Are  identified  under  ColuRn  B  for  each  prograou 

2*  Oolum  C3  leqpiests  you  to  identify/the.  total  actual  costs/expenditures  your 
school  ineurxedjto.lpcaride.ea^  pcogranu  Oolum  d  and  G2  identify  the  costs 
«s.^^pereonDel^«ni.ral3^:otbei:";''oosts«  VYourpmonnea  costs  for  each  ISEP 
^.funded  pepgtiii|fare£tb  beJK,isted  inioe&um       Your  other  costs  for  atqcpXies, 
• 'ifood#wi»t«ri'497«^iBtaff '  t^SKvrAf;i9q|i£[sneht^  iitt;«\'f or.  each  ISEP  program  are  to  be 
-listed  in  GbLum  &•  Cb^iBa:C3'*«^EaflaC'tte%otal  persoonel  -id)  >anl  all.;o6her 
(C2)  costs  foic  eadi  ISEP  program.  Befoite*^t6cnptlng>to  oornplete-Esdiibit.!* 
refer  to  iteott  3  and  4  .Cbelcw)  on  attaanents  to  Etdtlbit  £• 

.  3; It.is  adcnoHledgej[{^t^^iK^ocjPs.final^  1990  budget       not. reflect 
^^.e?q?ehditures'>;ifl?tfie.a 

^IrKinde^^gucten, .  Zattni(n:ior^^ 

''rGradesi7-iB;^;SH3tt.^fae^^  1390 

inttructiodal'Vbudgtt  a 
'r^dtccl!hf^t»D9^  generated^  a 

'  bce•)GdoMtl'^o(^Fy  1990  abacoeolt^es  b/  eaca  TSEP^flBidedTroai^am  lcv^~is , 

necessary*'' ■  ■  ■  :  ^'\.-  - /■  -  -r-^  .-  -i'^'  ^-rv—*  ; 

'''ib'iiniliffrliVsiA^  Zf..acserie8  of  -Attadnents  to  Eidiibit 

;'.  Z^UMSkoKA^^i^^  8d»dl-have 
'^jNbeeR%icloeedUi<gijtr.^ic^  Cirit:  cqaclttt  'all^oecessaiy  Attadsents  to*'" 

fidilbit'  X  and  >w  7tak"4Sgftil»^a;»«?g^>\^^^^it^  jn  .coivleting 

&diibitx£or.tbft«d»03^  '  '''-'^^^^■^^■^  h-'  -^-'i:^:^..;:::: 

?^MtttloQ>it«  dbvilit«d  dr:SkhibitflCiaal.l,U:attftanents  for  a  s^thxl 
'A'  ^iM'mKitomA*r.^'SM^^  first.  ;C}diibit  l 

tliM'oawpleriilliiiT^  .  . 

4.  AttactaBents    CectienX  Qg  eacfa  A&tkfa^nt.te  ftdilbl^  I  allows  the 'gchool 
to  Itetity  aUvparaqoiA  and-peraoantil  costs  associated  vlth  provldtng  the 
'  •pertiodarvXBBPjfUDAKl  pcoispAvu.  Section  XX  Wows  the  sctodl  to  identify  all 
"other^  costs  for  tlmt  perticiaar  pifespcaaif  •  •***  r  --rj^ 

Knst-  Sam  *Vegeomtfl*  costs  for  an  ISBP  funded  progranw  jsuch  as  the  cost  of  'a 
Kindergarten  teedisr  ^  be  xeedUy  identified.  .However^  sane  *t«c«Qnaei** 
costs  for  the  Instruetion-Kindeztiarten  pcograsw'  such  as  fjths  Kindergarten  pro- 
gram* Sr  "share"  of  the  Ubrarian's  salaiy*  my  not  be  readily  IdentifiaSAe*  X£ 
the  sacol  cannot  idetitii^  sudt  '*^rsoaniA"-'or-^all  other"  costs  specifically 
for  the  ISEP  fwded  progrca*  an  estinated  cost  may  be  identified  by  pep  rating 
the  total. school's  cost  across  all  students  i.e.  on  a  per* pupil  pro  rated 
basis.  "  '  • 
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2.  Using  the  himbering  system  within  che  attached  ccpy  of  residential 
scandards,  enter  or  reference  under  COlimn  A  ary  standard  you  v«re  unable  to 
meet  during  n  1990  with  ISEP  funds.    List  only  those  residential  standards  you 
did  not  neet.   Under "Oolum  B,  list  the  esitmated  cost  needed  to  neet  each 
residtential  standard  identified  under  CJolunn  A. 

3.  '  Since  saw  schools  may  have  qpced  to  fdlo^  other  or  additional  state, 
regional  or itribalnresidentiai  standardSr^Qolunn  C  allows  the  "schobl  to 
identify  aiV' such  stairfards.not  ihet  withi^SEP  funds-TTor  rf-^90v^ 

4.  Uhder  Cdlu«:Diai«<l,^ii»<^<**  ^SS'*^^  residential 
standard  identified  tsider  OAwn  C.    -"-^y^^  i  f;:  r,v<-.. 

JHSIBiXTZOKS  FOR  OCMR^TIKS  EXHIBIT  XV 

1.  •  Cblinm  A,  B,  C  and  D  refer  to  the  stoident  transportation  program  for  your 

school.  Ihe  level  of.  ISEP-geperated  student  tran^xartatioo  funds  for  rc 
1990.hasbeed:cntered^.;ooli|50.A.  ^ 

2.  CblUBH  B  requests  yott-.to  identify  ycwr  program's  .actual  ©qpenditures/costs 

•  for  rt  1990.  vXULum  B.cosU  should  include  AU;  «qpenditures  for  personnel* 
vehidLeleasM*  fualr.etc.  ■    •    ■  ■ 


3.  Uftder  ictt«rt'-<i^pltase! enter  ta»"di££&en6e;betweeft~the*  total  aaownta  .  •• 
entered  fat  CbLuns  A  and  B.  '  Sucb  anbunU'  uofSer^Ooiluin  C  oay  be  positive  ' 
(+)  or  negative  (-)• 

4.  If  the  aoount  entered  in  QSLxtm  C  is~niativ«'';.,{-)/^.it"»^  that  you    ,  , 
expensed  Bom  funds  for  the  student  ti»n«a:tation  progtaa  than  you  ^ 
genetufd  thtoudi  the  student  ttanqpoctatlon  fccsulft;  :::Gtil\ion  O  asks  you  to 
identify  the  aUitlai^  source  of  .funds  you  used  ih  pro/idingyaxr  student 
transportation  pcogctt.  in  ccBcAeting  Gtaupon    .  please  use  the  follofing 
codas  for  tbi  •Mitiravtl  sources  of  fundss  ^ 

A  -  XSBP  funds 
B  «  Tribfl  funds 
'  Cm  Obntxsct  Sqpport  or  itdninistratlve  Oost  Funds 
0  ■  tfaapter  Z 

6  •  EMOSptional  Education  funds  (?•  L.  94-142) 
F  -  Title  V  (xndian  Education  Act)  funds 

0  ■  State  funds  . 
'  H  «  Od)er  funds  (specify:  :  ' 

5.  CbltJBns  E,  P#  C  anl  H  refer  to  the  Facility  Managwent  Operations  and 
Maintenance  (0  and  M)  pcogram  for  your  sdiodl.  Under  OoOLwn  E,  enter  the 
anount  of  FV  1990  Facility  Management  Operations  and  Maintenance  funds 
provided  to  the  edcol. 
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^cnoois  ,  

Location  Code:   

XcacJmic^ Standards  Conpliance 


 A  =  

B 

Acadesnic  Standards  in  25  c»k 
36  Itot  ^fet  with  ISEP  Funds 

Estinated  Cost  Meeded 
To  Meet  Standard 

■  .  .  "  n 

"othsr  Statt#  Iie^oA^oc  -Wi^ 
StMAids  Mot  Mftt  jAOi^lSBf.  TUnds 

^:  Ettisat«d  Oo«t  NM(tod 
Ito'Mftet  Standard 
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SCHOOL  VISITATION  GUIDE 
Prior  to  the  visit,  the  Central  Office  will,  write  a  letter  to 
the  schools  explaining,  the  purposes  of  the  visit — to  verify  and 
clarify  inforaation  about  the  school  submitted  bv  the  BIA  and 
seheel.  te  gather  anv  Infomation  needed  about  the  school,  and  not 
te  mm^m  iralne  Hudowenta  about  the  Mmm  of  funds,  orcanigation 
nenaqement  eg  the  aehaal.  or  the  school  tg  euryiculuii.  - 

Prior  to  the  visit,  each  teas  will  be  provided  with  background 
Information  about  the  school.     The  team  yiai.  »eet  in  advance, 
'  review  the  Materiale,  and  identify  :aipeclf Ic  areas  to  be  reviewed 
by  meiibers  of  the  team.-    If /.individual.,  teaM  »eabers  assuae 
*esponsibiiity  for  specific;  areas  or.  work,  as  a  teas,  the  final 
report  -is  a  ■••teaji  report'.     :  ^  l-^   i  .  - 

Zntervievs  should  be  conducted  .with  the  .school  board,  s^bbl 
principal  or-.'superintiwident,  -area  . or agency,  line  officers, 
teachers,  teaOher  aides,  counselors,  ^doxmitory  aides,  sOhbol 
derlcs,  support  staff,  other  school  ^esployees,.  students,  patroxis, 
and  tribal  leaders.  .If  feasible,  intervievs  should  be  conducted 
with  officials  in  the  local  public  schools.  (The  principal  should- 
*"not  be  present  during  interviews  with  other  school  staff .'i 

Focus  of  the  Tean  Visit 

During  the  visit/  answers  should  be  secured  on  a  variety  of 
items.  Team  Beabers  should  ask  ■  the  questions  of  a  .sufficient 
nunber  of  persons  to  be  coafortable  with  the  accuracy  of  the 
responses.  The  teaa  is  to  validate  basic  information  about  the: 
school    program  ( s) ,    students,    dormitot^    residents    and  staff, 
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ON-SITE  INTERVIBV  FORMAT 
(XJestlons  which  VLSI  be  asked  of  each  echool 

BY  KACH  TRAM. 

1.  ID  areas  on  original  application  that  were  not 
coapleted.   a*H.  etc.) 

2.  Attendance  for»« 

3.  Were  there  any  «^)ool  (currlcular  or  extra 
currlcular)  programs  which  you  actually  had  to  cut 
due  to  lack  of  funds. 

4.  What  would  {or  how  auc4)  of  a  difference  to  yowr 
school)  the  uee  of  AM  (Average  Dally  Atter?d;ir^) 
be  than  ADM  (Average  Dally  Meidserfihlp)  m  figuring 
your  student  count?  .  ^  ^ 

5.  How  do  you  feel  abputjthe, present  count  systea*' 
Relate  if  poeslble^.to  the  forward  funding* 

What  about  a  three  week  c?ount  .  period  as  opposed  to 
the  presentione  week. count  week? 

6.  Should  ISBPi  fund  Itrlbal  Choice  or  BlA  Standards^ 
Do  you  follow  BlA?6tandard6? .  '8as  your  school  ' 
wal^od  BIA  standards?  r  . What  ^standards;  If  BIA 
'sutfidards  are  iralved^rdi^^  ' 

Does  your  school  have  a  BlA  cbtpliahoe  form 
completed  for  19S9-^i99W  .(HLective  sources  at  on 

site* visit)  t   ^'f..i-v;ji  .-v/.: 

7.  Due  to  your  financial  cltuaUon.'^lvave  you  reduced 
hourc  of  staff  or  ctaff  .  totally? 

6.  -  Are  food  costs  using  ISB?  aoney? 

9.    m  your  appllcaUon  for  tMs  project  have  you  in 

funding  considered  all  .extraHaarlcular  salaries 

over  and  above  salairy  listed? 
10*  Is  your  transporutloo  enoogh  as  shown  In  Exhibit 

4*    If  not  where  do  the  eJttra  funds  cooe  froa. 

11.  What  recoeaendatlons  would  your  have  to  alter 
better  the  f onula.        .  •  . 

12.  oould  you  assure  all  sources  of  funding  and 
aapunts.  (If  you  did  not  £111  m  the  lower  right 
comer  of  Exhibit  1). 

13.  How  aany  other  funding  sources  have  you  tried  to 
access?  Successful?  Unsuoctssful? 

List  those  atteapted. 

What  pcograas  are  you  aware  you  can  apply  for? 
Has  state  subsidy  of  I8&P  been  discussed? 
What  local  conditions  ii)  your  sc^l  or  area 
effect  your  costs  and  needs  in  education  that  are 
not  addressed  in  the  ISBP  foraola. 
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BjfpendUures  or  health,  postase,  special 
counseling  and  psychiatric  care,  employee 
benefits,  labor  for  Ota  for  the  donltorles. 
security  expenses,  hooe  living  .aterlals 
{furniture.  TV.  VCR,  student  recreation,  and 
extra-curricular  activities). 
Library  Expenditures— use.  aaount.  and 
sources  of  dedicated  funds. 
((This  Ite.  of  C0NTBACr/9RANT  SCHOOLS  fitai)) 
financial  Reports  (cloeeout  for  FY  90  and 
first  quarter  of  FY  91)— (Jetailed  report  of 
expenditures  by  contracted  services, 
personnel,  traheportatlon,  etc. 
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B.     Qoefitlonfi  which  lay  be  asked  at  schools,  but  not 
•andatory,^ 

1.  Standards  (Oct,-Nov,)  may  need  wodiflcatloas. 
Teams  can  explore  this  at  visit, 

2.  ISBP  funding  used  for  Special  Education. 

<I0  cost  verses  Oees>   How  do  services  effect 
cost? 

3.  O&M  costs.    (Check  local  school  materials  now 
listed  on  their  backlog) 

A.     Have  your  received  outside  funding  referral  to  in 
question  12  A.         .  r  . 

5,  How  would  you  change  the  ISEP  foniula  to  be  »ore 
prograa  orientated, 

6.  ^  If  your  supplemental  programs, were  not  funded 

would  you  be  able  to  xun  your  basic  program? 


C.  -  Other  necessazy  queatlons  .which  occur  to  each  team  as 
they  develop  at  each  school,   (Record  here  with 
answers). 
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21.    Are  library  services/oaterlalc  eu££lclent  for  your 
residential  proaran?    Please  list  the  neecied 
Bervlces/«aterlal6, 

22     Is  your  location  In  a  remote  area  away  £or»  aajor 
college  library?   Would  a  coaputer  network 
between  your  facility  and  the  university  library 
benefit  your  students. 

23.    Is  your  school  sufficiently  funded  to  aeet  the 
drug  and  alcohol  needs  of  your  students* 

24 ♦   Vhat  changes  would  you.  make  In  the  IPG  program? 


LIST  m  OTHER  HEEDS  FOR  YOUR  RESIDENTIAL  PROGRAM: 
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APPENDIX  A 

ISEP  TASK  FORCE  FINDLNGS 
A  REVIEW  OF  THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  EQUALIZATION  PROGRAM 

August  1991 

The  Study  Committee  has  identified  these  observations,  findings,  and 
recommendations  as  ways  to  improve  the  Indian  School  Equalization  Program  aSEP). 
They  are  based  on  a  review  of  the  current  ISi^P  and  field  visits  to  individual  schools 
(The  relevant  National  Eduction  Goals  arc  rwtcd  after  each  of  the  findings.) 

Tlje  Qvcrarghing  finding  is  that  the  level  of  ISEP  funding  is  insufficient  for  the 
BIA  funded  schools  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  educational  program  based  on 
the  diverse  educational  needs  of  American  Indian  Youth. 

Schools  are  grgsslv  underfiindcd  as  illustrated  by  the  value  of  the  basic  funding 
level  per  weighted  student  unit  (WSU)  at  $2,538  for  FY  '90  and  the  failure  to 
substantially  increase  the  level  in  the  interim. 

At  current  funding  levels,  BL\  funded  schools  cannot  m^t  urgent  5:h»H^nt  needs 
for  early  childhood  programs,  extended  sehnol  year,  vocarional  educrinn 
cnnghmcnt  progmms.  school  readiness,  and  dropout  prevftntion  pmgramj^^  aU 
of  which  are  required  if  Presidential  goals  are  to  be  realized. 

Current  fiindf ne  levels,  staffing  n6n».  «nH  counseiiny  iind  prngmm  firnirrs  arr 

not  sufficient  in  mft^.t  th^  ftf  reaidftntiri  ^tii^nt^ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Theie  recommendatzons  are  based  on  die  compellii^  finding  that  the  formula 

diltributei  inillffifiiftnt  fiinris  and  TSRP  dn^.  not  r^yni.^  thft  iliv<i«lty  of  n^H, 

found  in  the  thidcnt  populltion-  Changes  in  the  ISEP  weighU  should  not  be 
mi^  unlcM  the  value  of  the  WSU  it  increaied  to  a  level  of  $3,499  for  FY 

I-  % 

For  FY  1993.  the  WSU  amount  should  be  increased  to  $3,499  and  in 
successive  years,  the  amount  should  be  adjusted  to  reflect  increases  in  the 
statutorily  mandated  teacher  pay  scale  and  the  0MB  current  services  inflaaon 
adjustment. 
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pipht  nf  the  ten  S2^r.^.^  <^hnok  .pent  more  on  th.  provision  pf  their  respective 
^Hyr^tj^p  pr(.grams  th?»"        generatfrt  bv  thc  IS^?  fonnyl^. 

Eight  Of  the  ten  schools  actually  expended  additional  non-ISEP  generated  funds 
to  provide  education  activities  which  are  required  to  meet  the  cducauon 
programs  originally  intended  to  be  funded  by  ISEP. 

Thr.  RPO  and  on-ffjt^  vi^'^^  indiratr^  that  manv  m^'WK^^  flfc  pgccssarv  to 
prnYidft  h^ni^Hviny  --^e<^"rity  devi^lonment  services  tiiat  nigct  the 

?A>hniirft  a  dav. 

CONCLUSIONS 
The  ISEP  Working  Committee  concluded  thc  following: 

TTic  ISEP  basic  Weighted  Student  Unit  (WSU)  dollar  values  have  not  increased 
at  a  rate  sufficient  to  provide  thc  funding  level  required  under  thc  statutorily 
mandated  teacher  salary  schedule. 

Bureau  funded  schools  should  not  be  required  nor  expected  to  rely  upon  . 
competitive  grants  to  support  basic  school  operations. 

ISEP's  funding  level  and  calculating  procedures  do  not  provide  the  funds 
rcouircd  to  meet  the  mandated  basic  costs  of  the  education  and  homehvmg 
programs  as  set  out  by  the  standards  of  ti»e  Bureau  or  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  statutes  and  policies  of  the  Administration. 

Thc  BIA  basic  academic  and  dormitory  standards  fail  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  students.  As  a  result,  costs  of  the  basic  academic/residential  Uving 
programs  cither  are  not  being  met,  or  are  being  met  by  funds  onpnally 
intended  and  provided  for  other  purposes  thus  denying  students  those  other 
services. 

Tlw.  ft^gmftfited  «nH  untimely  dflivi-ry  nf  no^edncation  BurClU  idmilUStntiVC 

fWcdTitft      ^t*^^^  tttii«tion  anrt  pr^^'^bit  ftfYecttve  education  budget  ind 

program  planninf . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  ISEP  Working  Committee  strongly  recommends  Uiat  changes  in  ISEP  Program 
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weights  should  not  be  made  unless  the  dollar  value  of  the  WSU  in  the  ISEP  Program 
IS  increased  to  the  recommended  funding  level.  Recommendations  are  grouped  into 
the  following  categories:  ^ 

A.      To  modify  the  academic  and  residential  standards  to  reflect  the  current  needs  of 
students.  The  committee  recommends  that,  at  a  minimum,  the  foUowing 
acuons  be  implemented  immediately: 

1 .  Adopt  a  new  standard  on  teacher/teacher  aide/dormitory  personnel 
training  and  use  summers  and  other  periods  to  conduct  such  training. 

2.  Reduce  the  student-staff  ratio  of  academic  and  residential  counselors  and 
requue  the  presence  of  health  professionals  trained  in  workine  with  at- 
nsk  students. 

3.  Require  that  fonds  generated  for  academic  and  -^idential  purposes  shall 
be  expended  in  the  areas  as  primarily  designated,  unless  the  local  school 
board  approves  a  iq)rognunming  pursuant  to  Section  1129  of  PL  95-561 

4.  Revise  the  National  Dormitory  Criteria  related  to  programs  and  services 
for  at-nsk  students  that  the  Bureau  and  Tribes  arc  prcsendy  responsible 
for  m  residential  centers  Based  on  the  special  needs  of  the  unique 
student  population  cun-  dy  enroUcd  in  residential  programs,  the 
committee  rccommen^     at  the  objectives  appearing  in  Exhibit  IV  be 
adopted  and  unplementco  in  full. 

To  modify  the  ISEP  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  full  expenses  of  aU 

Rfr!l!,^^iS  ^  *^P«>r?^f°"  educational  and  homeUving  programs  in 

Bureau  funded  schools,  without  reliance  on  supplemental  funding  soured 
designed  to  meet  other  needs.  The  committee  itcommends  that,  at  a  minimum 
the  foUowmg  actions  be  implemented  immediately:  nummum. 

1 .  Due  to  the  development  of  many  kinder]garfen  programs  into  fuU^ay 
programs,  the  pattern  of  kindergarten  expenditures  with  the  sampled 
schools  juid  the  current  emphasis  on  school  readiness  as  sUted  in  the 
pupU^o  ?  2?  ^«  ISEP  weight  for  kindergarten 

2.  Add  a  weight  of  1.0  to  ISEP  for  a  preschool  program  (ages  3-4)  to 
support  the  national  education  goal  on  school  readiness. 
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Gilbert  Robertson 


May  3,  1993 


Board  Chairman.  PILC 
Dear  Gilbert: 

There  is  a  desperate  need  f:«:  Regional  Long-term  Mental  Health 
Trealinent  Centers  for  severely  emotionally  disturbed  Indian  youth, 
Indian  tribes,  the  Bureau  of  Indisn  Affairs,  Indian  Health  Service,  and  the 
Tribal  Court  systems  throughout  the  country,  must  get  together  and  start 
addressing  the  serious  emotional/behavioral  problems  plaguing  so  many  of 
the  young  Indian  children  today. 

As  the  superintendent  of  an  off-reservation  boarding  school  in  South 
Dakota  for  the  past  four  years.  I  have  seen  significant  changes  in  the  type 
of  students  that  are  sent  to  us  each  year.  Usually  these  are  the  students 
with  severe  emotional  and  behavioral  problems  that  the  tribal  schools.  BIA 
schools,  and  public  schools  on  the  reservations  cannot  or  will  not  tolerate. 
This  has  to  reflect  upon  the  all  the  negative  changes  which  is  taking  place 
in  the  home  environments  and  communities. 

According  to  Dr.  Judson  B.  Reancy,  behavioral/developmental 
pediatrician,  who  has  been  a  consultant  at  the  Pierre  Indian  Learning  since 
1980.*  the  mental  health  diagnoses  of  children  Sent  to  the  Pierre  boarding 
school,  which  serves  children  from  the  15  tribes  in  North  Dakota.  South 
Dakolta,  and  Nebraska,  has  become  increasingly  more  severe  and  more 
complex.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  boarding  school  to  get  referrals  from 
social  service  agencies  or  tribal  courts  to  take  children  who  have  just  been 
released  from  jail  or  from  an  acute  brief  psychiatric  hospital.  In  addition, 
Dr,  Reaney  says  that  there  has  been  a  concomitant  increase  in  children  who 

\  have  very  tragic  social  histories  and  inadequate  family  support.  The 
histories  frequently '  include  significant  loss  issues  from  parental  deaths, 

f     multiple  foster  home  placements,  parental  alcoholism,  family  violence, 

i  child  abuse,  and  parents  who  were  young  teens  when  they  gave  birth  to 
the  children  who  are  now  preteens  and  teenagers  and  are  now  having 

I  babies  themselves.  This  negative  lifestyle  cycle  must  be  broken  if  Indian 
people  are  to  survive! 

Most  BIA  ,  tribal,  and  public  schools  on  reservations  view  boarding 
schools  as  dumping  grounds  for  unmanageable  students  with  severe 
emotional  and  behavioral  problems.  Also,  the  boarding  school  h 
frequently  seen  by  social  services,  law  enforcement,  and  the  courts  as 
being  a  resource  for  children  who  previously  would  have  been  treated  in  a 
residential  treatment  facility  or  in  a  juvenile  correctional  facility.  Tliese 
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have  never  been  roles  for  a  bo;-J-nt;  Jchoo!.  and  boarding  schools  arc  noi 
in  a  position  lo  treat  seriously  tjmoiiorially  disturbed  children  on  a  long- 
term  basis  or  to  aci  as  a  corrccMor-i!  facility.  What  usually  happens  is  the 
boarding  schools  end  up  being  a  torr.porary  "holding  jank"  to  temporarily 
contain  behaviors  for  these  ircu^tid  youth  until  ihcy  go  back  to  their 
home  communities  over  the  summer.  They  do  not  provide  a  long-term 
solution  to  these  children's  problems. 

The  types  of  severe  problems  that  Dr.  Rcancy  increasingly  jces 
include  major  depressions,  sometimes  associated  with  suicidal  behaviors; 
conduct  disorder,  often  with  marked  aggression  and  rage;  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  and  its  associated  behavioral  problems;  post  traumatic  stress 
disorder  as  a  result  of  extreme  cases  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse; 
reactive  attachment  disorders  in  children  who  have  been  abandoned, 
neglected,  or  been  in  multiple  foster  placements;  and  occasionally  some 
children  with  schizophrenia.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  many  of 
these  conditions  would  be  difficult  to  treat  on  an  out-patient  basis.  The 
children  who  are  referred  to  the  boarding  school  have  generally  failed 
standard  forms  of  treatment  and  are  candidates  for  longer-term 
residential  treatment  programs  which  are  not  available  to  them. 

♦  Private  long-term  treatment  centers  for  young  people  with  the  above 
mentioned  disorders  cost  anywhere  from  $1000  to  $1500  per  day.  Most 
tribe^  and  social  service  agencies  just  cannot  afford  to  place  students  in 
private  institutions. ...but  even  if  they  could,  most  of  these  facilities  often 
have  a  long  waiting  list.  As  a  result,  these  problem  kids  do  not  receive  the 
help  they  need  to  help  them  function  as  normal  citizens. 

I  included  the  tribal  courts  as  one  of  the  groups  that  must  become 
involved  in  addressing  the  need  for  establishing  Regional  Treatment 
Centers  for  young  Indian  students  because,  ultimately  the  majority  of 
these  problem  children  end  up  in  their  courts.  When  the  courts  become 
involved  the  child  i?  sometimes  placed  in  an  adolescent  center  or  some 
type  of  state  correctional  facility,  if  there  are  vacancies.  In  alot  of 
instances  the  child  is  merely  placed  on  unsupervised  probation  and  placed 
back  into  the  same  environment  which  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  child's 
problems  to  begin  with.  More  than  likely  this  dysfunctional  child  will 
assume  the  role  of  living  an  unproductive  lifestyle  which  Involves  drugs, 
alchohol,  and  welfare;  and  those  that  have  children  at  ni  a  young  age  often 
continue  the  cycle  of  neglect   and  child  abuse. 

To  break  this  negative  cycle  tribal  and  community  leaders  are  going 
to  have  to  look  pass  economic  development  and  gaming  issues  for  awhile 
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and  start  thinking  aboat  ■  ,i**'f:ing  and  enforcing  the  prevention 
programs  established  lo  nnr.;T>  %»  ihc  number  of  childjcn  who  suffer  from 
serious  emotional  disturbAocfc.  Th"-  would  inclucic  programs  that  support 
families,  decreasing  iccnace  p'C'ur.cy,  decreasing  alcohol  use  during 
pregnancy,  intervening  i;i  c\:iC  abuse  and  domestic  violence,  and 
providing  educational  and  ecr.omic  opportunities  that  give  hope  to 
children.  In  the  meantime,  cr?.not  neglect  the  children  who  already 
suffering. 

The  advantage  of  the  the  regional  approach  would  be  the 
coordination  of  efforts  and  fr.nding  between  tribes  from  several  states, 
several  Area  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Health  Service  areas, 
along  with  schools,  courts,  and  state  agencies. 

If  and  when  plans  for  Regional  Treatment  Centers  becomes  a  reality, 
tribes  cannot  start  thinking  about  how  and  why  such  a  facility  should  be 
located  on  their  reservation.  Because  of  the  type  of  personnel  required  lo 
provide  treatment  (behavioral  &  developmental  pediatricians,  child 
psychiatrists,  psychologist,  clinical  counselors,  etc.)  the  centers  would 
almost  have  to  be  located  in  a  metropolitan  area.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
get  these  highly  skilled  professionals  to  relocate  to  a  reservation,  especially 
when  they  are  in  such  big  demand  all  over  the  country.  Locating  these 
treatment  centers  In  a  large  city  would  allow  for  good  staffing  and 
treatfnent  resources.  Overall,  it  would  provide  adequate  long-term 
treatment  for  children  who  have  serious  emotional  problems  and  truly 
treat  those  problems  rather  than  contain  them  until  they  break  out  in 
young  adulthood. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  suggcstinj?  that  the  problems 
identified  in  this  article  are  restricted  only  to  reservations  and  Indian 
children.  Also,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  lead  anyone  to  believe  that  til 
students  attending  boarding  schools  have  been  victims  of  abuse .  and 
neglect  and  have  serious  behavioral  and  emotional  problems  as  a  result. 
Basically,  a  large  percentage  of  the  students  are  sent  to  us  because  their 
parents  can't  provide  for  all  their  needs  and  feel  that  they  would  be  better 
off  at  a  boarding  school.  In  addition,  I  am  sure  that  tribal,  BIA,  and  public 
school  administrators  will  tell  you  that  just  a  small  percentage  of  the 
emotionally  troubled  students  a^^e  ever  removed  from  their  schools. 

Sincerely, 

Darrell  F.  Jcanoite 
Superintendent,  PILC 


^  BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Sj2uw  DOfivPir  □cni»?irt^? 


Letter  to  Congress  Reps.  &  Tribal  Leaders:  (May  1993) 

There  is  a  desperate  need  for  Regional  Long-terra  Mental  Health 
Treatment  Centers  for  severely  emolioaally  disturbed  Itidiati  youth. 
Indian  tribes,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Indian  Health  Service,  and  the 
Tribal  Court  systems  throughout  the  country,  must  get  together  and  start 
addressing  the  serious  emotional/behavioral  problems  plaguing  so  many  of 
the  young  Indian  children  today. 

As  the  superintendeot  of  an  off-reservation  boarding  school  in  South 
Dakota  for  the  past  four  years,  I  have  seen  significant  changes  in  the  type 
f  lenis  that  are  sent  to  us  each  year.  Usually  these  are  the  students 
V.  evere  emotional  and  behavioral  problems  that  the  tribal  schools,  BIA 
schools,  and  public  schools  on  the  reservations  cannot  or  will  not  tolerate. 
This  has  to  reflect  upon  the  all  the  negative  changei  which  Is  taking  place 
in  the  home  envii^oDments  and  communities. 

According  to  Dr.  Judson  B.  Reaney,  behavioral/developmental 
pediatrician,  who  has  been  a  consultant  at  the  Pierre  Indian  Learning  since 
1980,  the  mental  health  diagnoses  of  children  sent  to  the  Pieiie  boarding 
school,  which  serves  children  from  the  15  tribes  in  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  has  become  Increasingly  more  severe  and  more 
complex.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  boarding  school  to  get  referrals  from 
social  service  agencies  or  tribal  <:ourtt  to  takt  children  who  have  Just  been 
released  from  Jail  or  from  an  acute  brief  psychiatric  hospital.  In  addition, 
pr.  Reaney  says  that  there  hu  been  a  concomitant  increase  in  children  who 
have  very  tragic  social  histories  and  inadequate  family  support.  The 
histories  frequenUy  include  significant  loss  issues  from  parental  deaths, 
nauliiple  foster  home  placements,  parental  alcoholism,  family  violence. 

»^    unJJ"*  ""^  P"*"^        ^'^'^  y*'""*  ^^^y         birth  to 

the  children  who  are  now  preteens  and  teenagers  and  are  now  having 
babies  themselves.  This  negaUve  lifestyle  cycle  must  be  broken  if  Indian 
people  are  to  survive! 

Most  BIA  ,  tribal,  and  public  schools  on  reservations  view  boarding 
schools  as  dumping  grounds  for  unmanageable  students  with  severe 
-onal  and  behavioral  problems.  Also,  the  boarding  school  is 
ntly  seen  by  social  services,  law  enforcement,  and  the  courts  as 
t-  .6  a  resource  for  children  who  previously  would  have  been  treated  In  a 
residential  treatment  facility  or  in  a  Juvenile  correctional  facility.  These 
i»ave  never  been  roles  for  a  boarding  school,  and  boarding  schools  are  not 
m  a  position  to  treat  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  children  on  a  lone- 
lerm  basis  or  to  act  as  a  correctional  facility.    What  usually  happens  is  the 
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boarding  schools  end  up  being  a  temporary  "holding  tank"  to  temporarily 
contain  behaviors  for  these  troubled  youth  until  they  go  back  to  their 
home  communities  over  the  summer.  They  do  not  provide  a  long-term 
solution  to  these  children's  problems. 

The  typt^  of  severe  problems  that  Dr.  Reaney  increasingly  sees 
include  major  depressions,  sometimes  associated  with  suicidal  behaviors; 
conduct  disorder,  often  with  marked  aggression  and  rage;  fetal  alcohol 
syndrome  and  its  associated  behavioral  problems;  post  traumatic  stress 
disorder  as  a  result  of  extreme  cases  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse; 
reactive  attachment  disorders  in  children  who  have  been  abandoned, 
neglected,  or  been  In  multiple  foster  placements;  and  occasion  ally  some 
children  with  schizophrenia.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  many  of 
these  conditions  would  be  difficult  to  treat  on  an  out<patient  basis.  The 
children  who  are  referred  to  the  boarding  school  have  generally  failed 
standard  forms  of  treatmefit  and  are  candidates  for  longer-term 
residential  treatment  programs  which  are  not  available  to  them. 

Private  long-term  treatment  centers  for  young  people  with  the  above 
mentioned  disorders  cost  anywhere  firom  $1000  to  $1500  per  day.  Most 
tribes  and  social  service  agencies  Just  cannot  afford  to  place  students  in 
private  institutions....b«t  even  if  they  could,  most  of  these  facilities  often 
have  a  long  waiting  list  As  a  result,  these  troubled  kids  do  not  receive 
th^  help  they  need  to  help  them  function  as  normal  citizens. 


\    I  included  the  tribal  covrts  u  one  of  the  groups  that  must  become 
involved  in  addressing  the  need  for  esubllshlng  Regional  Treatment 
Centeh  for  young  Indian  stadents  bectnse  ultimately  the  minority  of  these 
I      problem\childreo  end  op  in  their  courts.      When  the  courts  become 
Involved  the  child  U  sometimes  placed  in  an  adolescent  center  or  some 
p     type  of  st«e  correctioaal  facility,  if  there  are  vacancies.      In  alot  of 
L     instances  th^  child  it  merely  placed  on  unsupervised  probation  and  placed 
baclc  into  thb  same  environment  which  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  child's 
I      problems  to  li^gin  with.     More  than  likely  this  dysfunctional  child  will 
assume  the  role  of  living  an  unproductive  lifestyle  which  involves  drugs, 
alchohol,  and  welfare;  and  those  that  have  children  at  at  a  young  age  often 
'      continue  the  cycle  of  neglect  and  child  abuse. 

To  break  this  negative  cycle  tribal  and  community  leaders  are  going 
to  have  to  look  pass  economic  development  and  gaming  issues  for  awhile 
and  start  thinking  about  supporting  and  enforcing  the  prevention 
programs  established  to  minimize  the  number  of  children  who  suffer  from 
serious  emotional  disturbance.    This  would  include  programs  that  support 
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families,  decreasing  teenage  pregnancy,  decreasing  alcohol  use  durlhg 
pregnancy,  intervening  in  child  abuse  and  domestic  violence,  and 
providing  educational  and  economic  opportunities  that  give  hope  to 
children.  In  the  meantime,  we  cannot  neglect  the  childreo  who  are  already 
suffering. 

The  advantage  of  the  the  regional  approach  would  be  the 
coordination  of  efforts  and  funding  between  tribes  from  several  states, 
several  Area  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Health  Service  areas, 
along  with  ichooli,  courts,  and  state  agencies. 

If  and  when  plans  for  Regional  Treatment  Centers  becomes  a  reality, 
tribes  cannot  start  thinking  about  bow  and  why  such  a  facility  should  be 
located  on  their  reservation.  Because  of  the  type  of  personnel  required  to 
provide  treatment  (behavioral  &  developmental  pediatricians,  child 
psychiatrists,  psychologist,  clinical  counselors,  etc.)  the  centers  would 
almost  have  to  be  located  in  a  metropolitan  area.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
get  these  highly  skilled  professionals  to  relocate  to  a  reservation,  especially 
when  they  are  in  such  big  demand  all  over  the  country.  Locating  these 
treatment  centers  ia  a  large  city  would  allow  for  good  staffing  and 
treatment  resources.  Overall,  it  would  provide  adequate  long-term 
treatment  for  children  who  have  serious  emotional  problems  and  tmty 
treat  those  problems  rather  than  contain  them  until  they  break  out  in 
young  adulthood. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  problems 
identified  in  this  article  are  restricted  only  to  reservations  and  Indian 
children.  Also,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  lead  anyone  to  beUeve  that  «U 
students  attending  boarding  schools  have  been  victims  of  abuse  and 
neglect  and  have  serious  behavioral  and  emotional  problems  as  a  result. 
Basically,  a  large  percentage  of  the  stadenu  are  sent  to  us  because  Aeir 
parents  can't  provide  for  all  their  needs  and  feel  that  they  woold  be  better 
off  at  a  boarding  school.  In  addition,  I  am  sore  that  tribal,  BIA,  and  public 
school  administrators  will  tell  you  that  Just  a  small  percentage  of  the 
emotionally  troubled  students  are  ever  removed  from  their  schools. 


Sincerely, 


Darrell  F.  Jeanotte 
Superintendent,  PILC 
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Memorandum  of 
North  Dakota  Attorney  General  Heidi  Hcitkamp 
Regarding  the 
Wahpeton  Indian  school 

TO:  Wahpeton   Indian   School  board  members;    Penny  Coleman 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affrirs;  John  Schneider,  United  States 
Attorney;  Earle  Myers,  Jr,,  Richland  County  state's 
Attorney;  Charles  Sheeley,  Richland  county  Juvenile 
supervisor;  Gladys  cairns.  North  Dakota  Department  of 
Human  Services;  Steven  Lies,  Wahpeton  City  Attorney  and 
U.S.  senator  Kent  Conrad,  u,S.  senator  Byron  Dorgan,  and 
U.S.  Representative  Earl  Pomeroy 


FROM: 


Heidi  H?itkamp,  North  Dakota  Attorney  General 


DATE:  April  25,  1994 

!•  INTRODUCTION. 

The  Office  of  Attorney  General  first  received  reports  of 
allegations  of  physical  abuse  and  other  serious  problems  at 
Wahpeton  Indian  School  (Wis)  in  mid-November  1993. 

Initially,  there  was  tremendous  concern  that  the 
investigation  might  be  delayed  while  the  jurisdictional  issues 
posed  by  the  unique  circumstances  at  the  school  were  litigated. 
Rather  than  delay  the  investigation,  all  affected  federal,  state, 
tribal,  and  local  agencies  and  entities  agreed  to  cooperate  and 
coordinate  their  efforts.  This  cooperation  underscored  the  concern 
shared  by  all  the  entities  for  the  welfare  of  the  children 
attending  wis. 

The  investigation's  goals  were  to  first  protect  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  children  at  the  school  by  investigating  all 
allegations  as  soon  as  possible;  second,  to  initiate  short  and 
long  term  solutions   to  all  problems   identified;    and   third,  to 
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clarify  federal,  state,  anc  tribal  school  board  jurisdiction  over 
the  school. 

The  United  States  Attorney's  Office  initiated  an  investigation 
into  the  financial  management  of  the  school.  The  North  Dakota 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Investigation,  with  some  assistance  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  investigated  the  allegations  of  criminal 
behavior  stemming  from  physical  abuse  of  the  children  and  staff  at 
the  school.  The  North  Dakota  Department  of  Human  Services,  with 
assistance  from  its  regional  and  local  offices  and  a  representative 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  inaugurated  and  completed  its 
investigation  into  allegations  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  sent  an  investigative  team  to  the  school 
in  January  1994. 

Several  of  these  investigations  are  completed.  The  BIA  review 
and  t^e  Department  of  Human  Services  investigations  have  resulted 
in  numerous  recommendations  for  improvement  in  administration  of 
the  school.  Some  of  these  recommendations  have  already  been 
implemented  by  the  school. 

With  this  report,  the  Office  of  Attorney  General  concludes  its 
crijiiinal  investigation  into  the  allegations  of  criminal  activity  at 
the  Wahpeton  Indian  School. 

Although  the  primary  role  of  the  Office  of  Attorney  General 
has  been  to  investigate  allegations  of  certain  criminal  activity 
and  resolve  jurisdictional  issues,  we  have  also  become  involved  in 
the  issue  of  how  problems  at  the  school  could  be  solved.    To  this 
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end,   this  report  also  identifies  the  causes  of   the  problems  and 

possible  solutions. 

II.     CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATION. 

Attached  to  this  report  :s  a  sununary  of  the  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Investigation's  (BCD  investigation  of  the  Wahpeton  Indian  School. 
This  summary  highlights  the  reports  of  numerous  investigations  and 
interviews.    The  following  major  problems  were  identified: 

1.  Staff  to  student  physical  assaults; 

2.  Student  to  student  physical  assaults,  including  two 
reports  of  serious  sexual  assault  which  occurred  outside 
of  North  Dakota; 

3.  Huffing  of  chemicals,  including  glues  and  gasoline;  and 
blocking,  a  form  of  oxygen  deprivation; 

4.  Gang  activity. 

Also  attached  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Staters  Attorney 
Earle  "Bud"  Myers,  concluding  that  criminal  prosecutions  will  not 
be  pursued. 

The  reasons  prosecution  could  not  be  pursued  varied  from  case 
to  case,  but  include: 

(1)  lack  of  jurisdiction  over  the  alleged  sexual  assaults 
which  occurred  in  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota; 

(2)  unavailability  of  witnesses; 

(3)  conflicting  testimony  of  witnesses; 

(4)  desire  by  sone  parents  of  students  that  investigations 
and  charges  not  be  piursued; 

(5)  lack  of  evidence  and,  in  some  cases,  of  sufficient 
physical  injuories  to  support  assault  chargek;  and 

(6)  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  victljns  and  victims' 
families  to  become  involved  in  crJijninal  proceedings. 
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III.     CAUSES  OF  THE  PROBLEMS. 

A.      Shifting  Federal  Policies  and  WIS 

To  understand  the  current  problems  at  WIS,  it  is  necessary  to 
first  understand  the  origins  and  history  of  wis.  The  Wahpeton 
Indian  School  was  created  in  1904  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Act  of 
April  21,  1904,  ch.  1402,  33  Stat.  189,  215.  The  act  creating  wis 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  period  of  allotment  and  assimilation, 
which  began  in  1887  with  enactment  of  the  General  Allotment  or 
Dawes  Act,  and  ended  in  1934  with  enactment  of  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act.  The  Dawes  Act  allowed  the  President  to  divide 
tribal  lands  into  separate  parce^.s  or  allotments  and  then  transfer 
them  to  individual  tribal  members.  Excess  or  "surplus"  lands  on 
reservations  were  then  sold  to  non-Indians.  "The  objectives  of 
allotment  were  simple  and  clear-cut:  to  extinguish  tribal 
sovereignty,  erase  reservation  boxmdaries,  and  force  the 
assimilation  of  Indians  into  the  society  at  large."  County  of 
Vakima  v.  Confederated  Tribes  and  Bands  of  Vakima  Indian  Nation^ 
502  U.S.   ,  112  S.  Ct.  683,  686  (1992). 

To  further  the  goals  of  assimilation,  Indian  children  were 
removed  from  their  tribal  and  cultxural  heritage  and  placed  in 
off«-reservation  boarding  schools  with  the  goal  of  absorbing  the 
children  into  mainstream  society.  WIS  was  placed  in  a  non-Indian 
conwunity  in  1904  partly  because  of  this  policy  of  removing  Indian 
children  from  their  homes,  parents,  extended  family,  and  heritage 
in  an  attempt  to  more  quickly  •^assimilate"  them  into  non-Indian 
society. 
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III  19.">-;,  tevicral  policy  shifted  away  from  assimilation.  This 
shift  followed  the  1928  Meriam  Report,  a  survey  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  American  Indian,  prepared  by  the 
Brookings  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Lewis  Meriam  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  major  findings  of  the  Meriam  Report 
were  that:  (1)  Indians  were  excluded  from  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs;  and  (2)  Indians  were  receiving  poor  quality  services 
(especially  in  the  areas  of  health  and  education)  from  the  public 
officials  who  were  supposed  to  satisfy  their  needs. 

The  Meriam  Report  also  addressed  Indian  boarding  schools.  A 
1969  Senate  subcommittee  summarized  these  findings: 

The  report  was  highly  critical  of  boarding  schools, 
both  because  of  their  inadequate  facilities  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  wjre  operated.  It  condemned  the 
practice  of  taking  chiloren  from  their  homes  and  placing 
them  in  of f -reservation  boarding  schools.  It  stressed 
repeatedly  the  need  for  a  relevant  instructional 
curriculum  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  and  background 
of  the  students,  it  chided  the  schools  for  failing  to 
consider  or  adapt  to  the  language  of  the  child.  It  asked 
why  Indians  could  not  participate  in  deciding  the 
direction  of  their  schools .  And  it  suggested  that  public 
schools,  with  their  traditional  curriculums,  were  not  the 
answer  either. 

"The  most  fundamental  need  in  Indian  education," 
according  to  the  report,  "is  a  change  in  point  of  view." 
The  Indian  family  and  social  structure  must  be 
strengthened,  not  destroyed.  The  qualifications  of 
teachers  in  Indiam  schools  must  be  high,  not  poor  to 
average.  The  Federal  school  system  must  be  a  model  of 
exce  Hence. 


^Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education,  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Pxiblic  Welfare,  "Indian  Education:  A  national  Tragedy  -  ? 
National  Challenge,  "  S.  Rep.  501,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969), 
p.  13.  This  report's  summary  of  WlS's  history  is  based  in  part  o- 
this  Senate  report  as  well  as  Felix  S.  Cohen,  Handbook  of  Federal 
Indian  Law  47-206  (1982  Ed.)  and  Conf.  of  W.  Attorney  General, 
American  Indian  Law  Deskbook  1-27  (1993). 
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m  the  eaxly  19S0's.  federal  Indian  policy  shifted  to  a  policy 
of  termination.  The  legislative  base  for  the  termination  policy 
was  Public  Law  280.  Passed  in  1953,  PL  280  transferred  federal 
jurisdiction  over  law  and  order  on  Indian  reservations  to 
individual  states.  in  furtherance  of  the  termination  policy. 
Congress  passed  House  Concurrent  Resolution  108,  which  called  for 
the  end  of  federal  services  to  Indians. 

Public  Law  280  was  amended  in  1968  to  require  approval  of 
tribal  members  as  a  condition  precedent  to  further  extensions  of 
state  adjudicatory  authority  into  reservations  in  states  like  North 
Dakota  where  the  state  legislature  had  not  already  assumed 
adjudicatory  jurisdiction. 

In  1969,  the  portion  of  S,  Rep,  501  (See  footnote  1)  regarding 
federal  Indian  boarding  schools  outlined  problems  similar  to  those 
at  WIS,  The  report  noted  that  the  Senate  subcommittee  "has  become 
concerned  about  the  psychological  ramifications  stemming  from  the 
Indian  boarding  school"  (p.  253)  and  that  it  has  "become  obvious" 
that  "the  well-adjusted  child  is  scarcely  found  in  the  average 
boarding  school  population."  (p.  254)  Among  the  criteria  used  for 
admission  of  children  to  boarding  schools  was  "It3hose  who  are 
rejected  or  neylected  by  their  families  and  for  whom  no  suitable 
alternative  care  can  be  made"  and  "Itlhose  whose  behavior  problems 
are  too  difficult  for  solution  by  their  families  or  -through 
existing  cownunity  facilities..."  (p.  254) 

The  report  continues  (p,  254): 

pe  undesirable  results  of  these  criteria  being  applied 
in  the  local  communities  is  a  heavily  weighted  proportion 
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of  Students  who  are  assigned,  usually  by  a  community 
social  worker,  for  social  reasons.  The  distressing  fact, 
repeatedly  emphasized  in  the  evaluations,  is  that  the 
desperately  needed  special  services  required  by  the 
students  with  social  problems  are  virtually  nonexistent. 
The  schools,  in  other  words,  are  not  responding  to  the 
many  special  needs  of  the  students  presumably  the 
needs  for  which  they  are  sent  to  the  school. 

This   portion   of    S,    Rep.    501   also   contains   the  following 

comments  on  adiiinistrative  problems  relating  to  boarding  schools: 

Administrative  problems  associated  with  the  off- 
reservatioi  boarding  schools  are  many-  One  of  the  most 
basic  is  the  confusion  over  goals  established  t>y  the  BIA 
as  to  Indian  education  as  a  whole,  and  where  the 
individual  school  fits  into  this  picture.  Administrators 
seem  to  realize  that  the  schools  have  become  a  dumping 
ground  for  problem  students,  but  feel  helpless  either  to 
work  toward  solving  the  problems  of  the  student,  or 
toward  finding  adequate  personnel  to  work  toward  their 
solution. 

( Emphas i s  supplied . ) 

Two  acts  of  Congress  have  been  passed  since  1969  to  attempt  to 
alleviate  the  problems  outlinedt  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  of 
1978  (25  U.S.C.C.  5S  1901  et  seq.),  which  limits  the  power  of  state 
couits  to  adjudicate  child  custody  proceedings  involving  Indian 
children,  and  the  Indian  Self -Determination  and  Education 
Assistance  Act  of  1975  (B.L.  Ho.  93-638,  88  Stat.  2203  (1975)) 
(modified  in  part  at  25  U.S.C.  S.  SS  450-450n)^  as  amended  in  1988 
(P.L.  No.  100-472,  102  Stat,  2285  (1988))  (codified  in  part  at  25 
D.S.C.S.  S  450-450n  a»d  see  also  25  U.S.C.S.  SS  2501  et  seq.). 

The  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Act  requires  the 
Secretaries  of  Health  and  Human  Services  or  of  the*  Interior  to 
contract  with  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  providing  services  that 
previously  had  been  provided  by  those  federal  agencies.    The  tribe 
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makes  the  request  to  the  appropriate  secretary  by  tribal 
resolution.  The  federal  government  then  enters  into  a  contract 
with  the  tribal  government  within  60  days  of  receipt  of  the 
resolution  and  contract  proposal  unless  the  affected  Secretary 
concludes  one  of  the  following  applies:  (1)  the  service  to  be 
rendered  the  Indian  beneficiaries  of  the  particular  proposed 
program  or  function  will  not  be  satisfactory;  (2)  adequate 
protection  of  trust  resources  is  not  assured;  or  (3)  the  proposed 
project  or  function  cannot  be  properly  completed  or  maintained  by 
the  proposed  contract.     25  U.S.C.S.  §§  450£(a)(2)  and  2501-2511. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
and  Education  Assistance  Act,  the  Wahpeton  Indian  School  was 
converted  from  a  BIA  school  to  a  grant  school  on  July  7,  1993.  The 
Red  Lake  Chippewa  Tribe  of  Minnesota  presented  the  tribal 
resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asking  for  the  grant 
status. 

Some  argue  that  the  school's  switch  from  a  BIA  school  to  a 
grant  school  is  the  cause  of  the  school *s  current  problems,  in 
response^  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  school  had  serious 
problems  while  under  BIA  control.  On  the  other  hand,  others  argue 
that  the  problems  are  the  result  of  BIA  control  of  the  school. 
This  claim  is  equally  without  merit.  These  arguments  are 
unfortunate  because  they  attempt  to  assess  blame,  a  practice  which 
is  one  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to  resolving  problems  at  the 
school.  The  "Blame  Game"  places  all  governments  and  agencies  in 
defensive  positions  and  makes  constructive  agreement  and  resolution 
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of    the   problems    nearly    impossible.       Further,    this  discussion 
ignores  facts  and  diverts  attention  from  meaningful  analysis. 
B*  WIS  Student  Population 

WIS  is  the  only  remaining  of f -reservation  ^joarding  school  for 
elementary  students  in  the  United  States.  As  such,  the  school  has 
become  a  "last  resource"  for  many  students  who  have  behavior 
problejras  too  difficult  to  be  solved  by  their  families  or  through 
existing  reservation  or  coiwnunity  facilities. 


Statistics  from  the  1990  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  Trends 
Data  Book  show  accidents,  suicide,  and  homicide  as  the  leading 
causes  of  death  for  Indian  youth  in  the  15-24  year  old  age  group. 
Death  rates  are  higher  for  American  Indian  youth  than  for  the 
U.S.  All  Races  population  of  the  same  age  group.  There  is  a  ratio 
of  1.5  deaths  for  all  Indian  youth  in  the  15-24  age  group 
(157.5  deaths  per  100,000  population  each  year)  as  compared  to  the 
annual  death  rate  of  the  United  states  All  Races  population  for  the 
same  age  group  (102.3  deaths  per  100,000  population  each  year),  or 
50%  more  than  the  national  average.  '  The  ratio  of  Indian  youth 
deaths  caused  by  accidents  (1.7)  and  suicide  (1.8)  exceed  the 
national  averages  for  the  same  age  group  to  an  even  higher  degree. 
Deaths  due  to  chronic  liver  disease  and  cirrhosis,  to  complications 
of  pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  puerperium  also  occur  at  a  higher 
rate  in  American  Indians  in  the  15-24  year  age  group  than  in  the 
U.S.  All  Races  population  of  the  same  age. 
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The  Boarding  School  Student  Profile  for  WIS  for  the  period 
from  September  1.  1993,  to  November  30,  1993,  reflects  in  a  more 
concentrated  manner,  and  m  a  younger  population,  these  national 
trends.  The  Student  Profile  shows  an  extremely  high  level  of 
special  needs  within  the  student  body  of  the  school  (age  range  7-16 
years  old).  See  Exhibit  "A".  The  profile,  covering  277  students, 
reveals  that: 

95%  suffer  from  low  self-esteem; 

84%  have  problems  with  cultural  identity; 

84%  have  needs  related  to  gang  education  and  prevention; 

69%  are  dealing  with  peer  trauma; 

65%  are  dealing  with  trauma  in  the  family; 

28%  are  dealing  with  a  recent  death  in  the  family; 

50%  of  the  students  have  a  history  of  sexual  abuse; 

44%  have  a  history  of  emotional  or  psychological  abuse; 

35%  have  a  history  of  physical  abuse; 

54%  suffer  from  depression; 

29%  have  suicidal  ideation; 
7%  have  actually  made  suicide  attempts; 

80%  have  a  history  of  school  truancy; 
40%  have  a  history  of  ;!ibsenteeism; 

95%  are  in  need  of  basic  skills  in  reading,  writing,  and  math; 

80%  have  a  diagnosis  of  Fetal  Alcohol  Effect; 

40%  have  a  diagnosis  of  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome; 

75%  have  problems  relating  to  inhalant  abuse  in  the  form  of 

huffing  and  sniffing; 
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65%  are  in  need  of    some    type   of    inpatient   treatment,  for 

alcohol  and  substance  abuse;  and 

16%  are  severely  emotionally  disturbed. 

The  combination  of  high  levels  of  student  needs  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  staff,  facilities,  and  resources  is  the  primary  cause 
for  the  current  problems  at  wis.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
conditions  at  the  school  could  not  be  improved  by  additional  staff 
training,  improved  administration  of  the  school,  and  additional 
funding  and  resources.  However,  long  term  solutions  to  the 
students'  problems  must  be  aimed  at  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
problems:  alcohol  use  and  abuse  during  pregnancy;  high  birth  rate 
among  young,  single  mothers;  abuse  and  trauma  in  early  childhood; 
and  lack  of  resources  to  deal  with  these  problems  within  Indian 
families  and  on  Indian  reservations. 

2.     Changing  nataire  of  WIS  stxident  population. 

The  nature  of  the  student  population  at  WIS  has  changed  in  the 
past  feW  years.  The  reason  for  these  changes  should  be  further 
studied  and  reviewed.  However,  several  possible  causes  for  the 
changes  at  WIS  have  been  suggested. 

First,  other  off-reservation  elementary  boarding  schools  have 
either  closed  or  changed,  leaving  WIS  as  the  only  alternative  for 
some  students. 

Second,  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance 
Act  results  in  both  families  and  tribes  keeping  young  students  with 
less  severe  problems  at  home  and  in  their  communities,  leaving  only 
those  children  with  severe  problems  as  potential  students  of  wis. 
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Third,  single  parent  and  teenage  pregnancies  remain  a  growing 
problem,  as  does  alcohol  use  and  abuse  during  pregnancy. 

A  review  of  the  Wahpeton  Police  Department's  logs  for  each  of 
the  last  three  years  provides  further  information  about  the  change 
in  the  student  body.  By  far  the  most  often  reported  problems  to 
police  are  absences  without  leave  or  AWOL*s.  The  Wahpeton  Police 
summary  from  September  1991  to  June  1992  shows  287  AWOL's,  with  the 
highest  frequency  of  this  problem  in  the  fall,  and  a  second  wave  of 
AWOL*s  when  the  weather  warms  up  in  the  spring.  The  police  sunonary 
from  September  1992  through  March  1993  shows  394  AWOL's  in  a 
two-month  shorter  period  of  time.  The  police  summary  from 
September  1,  1993,  to  November  17,  1993,  shows  246  AWOL's  and  42 
runaways  in  that  two  and  one-half  month  period  of  time.  In 
fairness  it  must  be  noted  that  this  is  the  period  of  time  when  the 
highest  number  of  AWOL*s  usually  occnir  at  the  school. 

From  Septeniber  1,  1993,  to  November  17,  1993,  Wahpeton  police 
received  referrals  for  21  assaults  involving  WIS  and  its  students. 
This  compares  to  14  referrals  for  assaults  from  September  1992 
through  March  1993,  and  5  referrals  for  assaults  from  September 
1991  through  May  1992 .  Although  the  increase  in  numbers  of  AWOL*  s 
and  assaults  appear  to  be  significamt,  the  reasons  for  the 
increases  are  not  clear.  Possible  causes  could  be  any  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following:  (1)  a  decrease  in  supervision  and 
discipline  at  the  school;  (2)  a  change  in  reporting  policies; 
(3)  more    staff   available    to  discover    and   report   AWOL*s  and 
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assaults;  or  (4)  the  closing  of  other  boarding  schools,  increasing 
the  percentage  of  students  with  serious  problems  at  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  local  law  enforcement  officials  believe 
that,  although  no  year-to-year  figiires  are  available,  pregnancies 
and  auto  thefts  have  decreased.  Ko  reports  of  pregnancies  or  auto 
thefts  have  occurred  in  the  current  school  year  at  WIS. 

In  response  to  the  problems  with  assaults  and  AWOL's,  wis  has 
recently  instituted  an  Honor  Dorm  program  and  a  new  juvenile 
detention  policy.  WIS  reports  that  these  efforts  have  reduced  both 
AWOL's  and  student-on-student  assaults.  While  promising,  these 
programs  must  be  analyzed  for  a  longer  period  of  time  before  final 
conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

As  recognized  by  WIS,  problems  with  control  and  discipline  of 
the  student  body  can  be  greatly  reduced  if  an  annual  pattern  at  the 
school  is  changed,  in  explanation,  the  largest  numbers  of  AWOL's 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  when  large  numbers  of 
new  students  and  staff  are  adjusting  to  their  new  environment. 
This  period  of  disruption  could  be  reduced  by;  (1)  stabilizing  the 
student  population;  that  is,  having  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
students  returning  from  year-to-year;  (2)  stabilizing  the  staff; 
and  (3)  switching  to  a  twelve  month  program,  thereby  eliminating 
the  influx  of  a  large  number  of  new  students.  In  addition,  a 
twelve  month  program  would  allow  treatment  and  counseling  to  occur 
without  disruption  and  would  allow  the  school  to  serve  a  smaller 
number  of  students  at  any  one  time  while  not  reducing  the  total 
number  of  students  served  by  the  school  in  a  school  year. 
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starting  the  school  year  with  a  larger  number  of  students  and 
then  sending  home  the  students  who  are  causing  the  most  problems, 
which  is  the  current  practice,  causes  an  unnecessary  period  of 
disruption  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  until  the  student 
population  is  reduced  to  a  manageable  size  and  composition. 

C.      Recent  Changes  in  staff  and  Administration. 

In  the  fall  of  1992,  66  persons  were  on  staff  at  Wis,  The 
staff  at  the  school  was  increased  during  the  1992-93  school  year  so 
that  by  the  spring  of  1993  WIS  employed  87  persons.  After 
converting  WIS  to  a  grant  school  on  July  7,  1993,  the  staff 
increased  to  152  by  the  fall  of  1993. 

The  massive  increase  in  staff  at  the  school  was  not 
accoiftplished  without  problems.  Records  and  background  checks  for 
five  of  these  new  employees  failed  to  reveal  existing  felony 
records,  A  new  employee  with  a  criminal  record  for  felony  assault 
is  alleged  to  have  conmitted  several  acts  of  use  of  excessive  force 
or  inappropriate  discipline  against  students  of  the  school.  in 
interviews  with  the  Horth  Dakota  Bureau  of  Criminal  Investigation, 
several  students  confirmed  that  these  assaults  occurred.  This 
employee  has  since  resigned,  as  have  other  employees  with  felony 
records. 

Performing  adequate  background  checks  and  adequate  employee 
training  are  among  the  most  important  responsibilities  of  the  WIS 
superintendent  and  board.  The  statement  in  the  1928  Meriam  Report 
is  as  true  today  as  when  it  was  made:  "The  qualifications  of 
teachers  in  Indian  schools  must  be  high,   not  poor  to  average." 
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Mixing  students  who  have  many  special  needs  and 
vulnerabilities  with  staff  who  are  inadequately  trained  or  who  have 
histories  of  violence  or  criminal  behavior  is  a  formula  for 
disaster.  The  superintendent  and  the  board  are  responsible  for 
hiring  and  supervising  employees.  when  things  go  wrong,  the 
administration  must  take  responsibility  and  must  take  initiative  to 
identify  the  problems  and  make  the  corrections. 

Some  believe  that  the  simple  solution  to  the  school's  problems 

is  to  change  management.     This  belief  is  supported  by  completed 

reports  which  provide  almost  100  recommendations  for  improvement  of 

the    administration   of    the  Wahpeton   Indian   School,    In  further 

support,    the    school    administration's    response    to    reports  of 

problems  has  often  been  to  demean  the  messenger.    That  attitude  has 

created  a  fearful  atmosphere  at  the  school  and  does  not  encourage 
> 

effective  reporting  of  abuse  or  communication  with  staff  or 
students.  Consequently,  it  is  no  wonder  that  problems  have  largely 
gone  unreported  or  ignored. 

However,  it  is  dangerous  folly  to  assume  that  the  problems 
will  disappear  with  a  change  in  administration.  The  root  cause  of 
the  school*  s  long  term  problems  is  that  the  school  is  not 
adequately  equipped  nor  effectively  staffed  to  properly  educate  or 
treat  its  unique  student  population.  Until  that  cause  is  properly 
addressed,  the  problems  will  continue. 

III.     CLEXR  IDEHTIFICATION  OF  THE  MISSION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

As  stated  earlier,  as  the  last  off-reservation  elementary 
boarding  school   in  the  United  States,   WIS  has  become  the  only 
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alternative  for  problem  students.     WIS  has  not  developed  a  clear 

mission  for  the  school,  thereby  enabling  the  school  to  succeed  in 

the  areas  where  BIA  boarding  schools  have  traditionally  failed. 

S,  Report  501  stated  in  1969  of  BIA  boarding  schools  (p.  256): 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  there  appear  to  be  two 

related  problems;  the  amount  of  confusion  r>*>rmiM-oH 

exxst  aroundrthe  purpose  for  which  these  schools  P^i^^^ 
and  the  consequent  inability  of  anvone  to  dev¥T^^-^ 
adequate  program  under  these  circumstances^  ~ 

(Enphasis  supplied.) 

m  1969,  S.  Report  501  suggested  the  following  approach  to 
boarding  schools: 

The  situation  demands  imaginative  and  cooperative  child 
health,  welfare,  and  education  programming  at  the  local 
level,  Fragmentatxon  of  effort  is  rampant  and  the  power 
structure  is  well  established,  still,  if  more  effort 
were  concentrated  there,  the  division  of  education  might 
receive  the  help  it  needs  to  focus  on  a  role  for  the 
boarding  schools  with  more  obtainable  objective!  and 
programs  to  meet  them.  If  it  is  not,  they  miSt  surely 
continue  their  muddled  existence.  sureiy 

The  high  mobility  rate,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  records 
only  add  to  the  jrush  of  administrative  problems.  IvIA 

iork  S??^'"Anh°l'^^^^^^  ^=  evident,  each  teacher  cou5S 
work  with  each  student  at  the  level  of  the  student's 
particular  ability.  However,  if  no  records  acc<^pS^y^^ 
ItSf fwlt^lh^f  ^^^^"^  available  to  p^?wl 

^Lin?  "(^.'Si^r  ''•^•"•^  "  rudimentary 

Grant  status  arguably  gives  the  Wis  board  and  administration 
the  flexibility  needed  to  develop  imaginative  and  cooperative  child 
health,  welfare,  and  education  prograianing. 

In  exercising  its  flexibility,  the  school  can  look  to  past 
identifications  of  the  type  of  school  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  students.    S.  Report  501  said  in  1969  (p.  259): 
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The  many  psychological  problems  which  are  manifest 
m  the  student  behavior  and  attitudes  have  brought  many 
to  recommend  that  the  of  f -reservation  boarding  school  be 
changed  to  a  residential  treatment  center.  These  centers 
could  be  appropriately  staffed  with  clinical  personnel  to 
deal  with  psychological  problems,  and  highly  trained 
teachers  to  provide  the  compensatory  assistance  which 
could  bring  achievement  levels  closer  to  national  norms 
and  allow  a  satisfactory  preparation  for  additional  post- 
secondary  education  (college  or  vocational  school)  or 
satisfactory  employment.  One  center's  principal 
contribution  could  be  to  treat  the  problems  of  those  wxth 
serious  psychological  problems  differently  from  those  who 
have  developed  comparatively  minor  problems  as  a  result 
of  constantly  failing  in  school  or  having  dropped  out  or 
been  pushed  out  of  public  school-  Substantial  progress 
toward  proper  individual  adjustment  will  reap  untold 
progress  in  the  academic  and  social  futures  of  the 
students. 

Drafts  have  been  circulating  within  the  BIA  since  at  least.. 
1980  concerning  alternatives  to  Indian  boarding  schools.  See 
attached    Exhibit    "B."       However,    as    this    draft    warns,  "an 
underfunded  and  understaffed  model  should  not  be  attempted." 

rrhe  residential  treatment  center  model  would  treat  the  special 
needs  of  the  student  as  effectively  and  quickly  as  possible  so  that 
the  student  could  return  to  his  or  her  home,  parents,  extended 
family,  conmunity  and  cultural  heritage.  However,  without  adequate 
planning  and  resources,  there  will  be  little  change  from  the 
current  function  of  the  school,  which  is  a  c\istodial  institution 

for  troubled  children  who  have  no  place  else  to  go. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  the  difference  of  opinion  between 

the  WIS  board  and  the  state  concerning  what  levels  of  public 

scrutiny,    should    be    applied    to    the    WIS    school    and  its 

administration 
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The  WIS  board  makes  many  valid  points  about  the  difficult 
problems  that  must  be  overcome  in  administration  of  the  school  and 
the  complications  of  unyielding  public  scrutiny.  There  appears  to 
be  inadequate  funding  and  resources  to  provide  needed  services  to 
the  student  population.  Intense  public  scrutiny  stigmatizes  a  very 
vulnerable  group  of  students  and  reinforces  stereotypes  in  the 
general  public's  minds  that  Indian  peoples  have  been  struggling  for 
decades  to  overcome.  In  addition,  the  board  finds  it  difficult  to 
function  when  every  move  it  makes  receives  front  page  attention. 

The  WIS  board  cannot  be  expected  to  immediately  solve  all  the 
problems  at  the  school.  It  is  the  board's  position  thit  the 
conditions  at  the  school,  though  less  than  they  ought  to  be,  are 
still  superior  to  the  conditions  many  of  these  students  experience 
at  home.  Until  a  better  alternative  is  available  to  these 
students,  the  board's  position  is  that  the  school  must  remain  open. 
Public  scrutiny  threatens  that  probability. 

We  share  the  WIS  board's  concerns  that  public  scrutiny  may 
stigmatize  the  school  and  its  students.  However,  it  is  our  belief 
the  WIS  board  is  in  the  current  dilerana  partly  because  problems  at 
BIA  boarding  schools  have  been  swept  under  the  rug  and  away  from 
the  public  for  srach  a  long  period  of  time,  wis's  problems  are 
unlikely  to  receive  adequate  public  funding  until  the  public  is 
made  aware  of  the  problems  and  solutions.  while  this  public 
scrutiny  may  be  painful  for  the  board,  the  superintendent,  and  the 
students,  it  is  perhaps  the  only  way  those  problems  can  begin  to  be 
resolved. 
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WIS  is  presented  with  three  options:  (1)  change  the  makeup  of 
the  student  population;  (2)  convert  the  school  to  a  residential 
treatment  facility;  or  (3)  discontinue  operation  of  the  school. 

In  analyzing  the  viability  of  option  1,  the  school  should  be 
evaluated  to  determine,  given  current  staff  and  facilities,  the 
type  of  student  which  can  be  educated  in  the  school.  Admissions 
criteria  and  enrollment  limits  should  be  established  based  on  that 
review.  If,  using  admission  criteria,  the  school  attracts  a 
sufficiently  large  student  population  to  keep  the  school 
financially  viable,  the  bulk  of  the  problems  are  solved.  However, 
if,  aF  we  suspect  and  have  erir iier  stated,  students  who  meet  the 
admissions  criteria  are  bcttar  and  more  appropriately  served  in 
their  reservation  schools  or  other  public  schools,  a  decision  roust 
be  made  regarding  whether  or  not  to  convert  the  school  to  a 
residential  treatment  center. 

Before  the  decision  is  made  to  convert  the  school  to  a 
treatment  facility,  bridges  between  the  Indian  and  non-Indian 
connunities,  entities,  and  governments  must  be  built,  and 
cooperative  agreements  roust  be  reached.  To  be  successful,  the 
school  roust  have  the  support  of  not  only  the  federal  and  tribal 
officials,  but  also  the  coninunity  of  Wahpeton.  The  remainder  of 
this  report  will  consist  of  identifying  areas  where  agreement  roust 
be  reached  and  suggesting  possible  terms  of  that  agreement. 
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IV,     AREAS  OF  AGREEMENT  SHOULD  BE  REACHED. 
A.  Jiirisdiction. 

Jurisdictional  issues  between  the  wis  board,  the  federal 
governrrtent,  the  state,  and  the  36  tribes  which  presently  have 
students  at  the  school  must  be  resolved.  Because  of  the  unique 
facts  at  WIS,  litigation  over  jurisdictional  issues  likely  would  be 
long  and  protracted,  A  possible,  perhaps  even  likely,  outcome  of 
such  litigation  is  that  neither  the  WIS  Board,  the  federal 
governinent,  nor  the  state  have  exclusive  authority  over  all  matters 
related  to  the  school.  Rather,  jurisdiction  over  WIS  will  be 
divided,  in  some  form^  between  the  WIS  board,  the  federal 
government,  and  the  state.  Federal,  state,,  tribal,  anU  local 
entities  should  nake  every  effort  to  negotiate  and  reach  agreement 
before  investing  a  massive  amount  of  time  and  resources  in 
attempting  to  resolve  these  issues  through  litigation. 

The  district  court  for  Richlana  County  recently  issued  a 
roeraoremdum  opinion  in  Allery,  et  al.  v.  Hall  and  W.I.S..  civil  No. 
93-280.  It  held,  among  other  things,  that  the  provisions  of 
N.D.C.C.  ch.  50-25.1  apply  to  WIS.  Chapter  50-25.1  regards 
reporting  and  investigation  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  The  office 
of  Attorney  General  filed  an  amicus  brief  in  that  action  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  The  state  took  no  position  on  the 
underlying  acrits  of  that  case,  but  simply  argued  that  state  law 
does  apply  to  WIS.  Nowhere  does  the  state's  amicus  brief  take  the 
position  that  state  jurisdiction  at  WIS  is  «xclusive. 
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It  is  imperative  that  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each 
government  and  entity  be  quickly  defined.  Confusion  and  lack  of 
definition  of  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  each  government 
have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  problems  at  WIS. 

Federal,  state,  tribal  and  local  agencies  and  entities  all 
bear  some  of  the  responsibility  for  allowing  the  problems  at  WIS  to 
develop  and  continue.  Playing  the  "blame  game"  of  who  is  most 
responsible  is  counterproductive  to  negotiation  and  agreement.  The 
goal  of  the  agreement  should  be  to  define  the  responsibilities  of 
each  agency  and  entity,  and  then  to  work  out  legal  and  practical 
solutions  for  the  federal,  state,  tribal,  and  local  entities  to 
work  together  to  accomplish  the  mission  of  the  school. 

The  federal  government,  the  tribal  school  board,  and  the 
state  are  best  served  by  focxising  on  practical  solutions  rather 
than  state  and  tribal  sovereignty*  A  solution  is  possible  since 
the  goal  of  all  entities  is  the  same  —  to  serve  the  students  at 
WIS. 

B,      Areas  where  agreements  nnist  be  reached  and  the 
necessary  parties. 

The  following  discussion  presents  the  areas  where  "networks" 

must  be  established  to  provide  adequate  services  and  support  to 

WIS,    Although  the  WIS  board  will  be  the  key  participant  in  all  of 

these   negotiations,    all   the  parties   described  below   must  be 

included  for  the  "networks"  to  properly  ftinction, 

1,      Abuse  and  neglect  reports  and  investigations, 
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Because  there  is  no  BIA  office  or  tribal  government  in  the 
wahpeton  community,  the  logical  choice  to  conduct  child  abuse 
investigations  is  the  North  Dakota  Department  of  Human  Services. 

To  ensure  abuse  and  neglect  reporting,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  reporter  be  assured  of  confidentiality  and  freedom  from 
retaliation.  Without  that,  there  is  a  chilling  effect  on 
reporting,  and,  for  the  investigation  process  to  have  teeth,  the 
investigator  must  have  the  authority  to  take  corrective  action  if 
matters  do  not  improve. 

As  an  alternative  or  modification,  a  combined  federal-state- 
tribal  child  protection  team,  much  like  the  county  child  protection 
teams  set  up  under  N.D.C.C.  ch.  50-25.1,  should  be  explored  in 
negotiations.  Attached  as  Exhibit  "D"  is  an  agreement  dealing  with 
abuse  and  neglect  reports  used  by  the  Chemawa  School  in  Oklahoma. 
This  agreement  is  a  useful  starting  point. 

Parties  to  such  agreement  should  include:  bIA,  state, 
WIS  board,  and  Richland  County. 

2.     Criminal    jurisdiction    —    misderoeanor  and 
felony* 

Again,  it  is  impractical  for  either  the  BIA,  any  tribal 
government,  or  the  United  States  Attorney's  Office  to  provide 
investigation  and  prosecution  services  in  Wahpeton.  The  practical 
solution  is  to  use  local  law  enforcement  and  the  juvenile  court 
system  in  Richland  County.  Although  this  is  being  done  now,  it  has 
not  been  effective.  In  explanation,  the  process  breaks  down  at  two 
stages:      the  investigatory  stage,  when  students  are  sent  home 
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before  investigations  are  completed;  and  the  disposition  stage, 
when  students  are  sent  home  after  adjudication,  but  there  is  no 
follow  up  in  the  treatment-counseling-restitution-community  service 
phase  of  the  juvenile  process.  Juvenile  law  is  designed  to  provide 
treatment  and  rehabilitation,  net  punishment.  The  whole  prj«ess 
becomes  meaningless  if  the  court  and  the  custodial  parent  or 
guardian  do  not  follow  through  with  the  disposition  phase  of  the 
juvenile  proceeding. 

During  negotiations,  the  possibility  of  WIS  hiring  one  or  two 
juvenile  probation  officers  who  are  also  licensed  peace  officers 
should  be  discussed.  Such  person! s),  if  deputized  by  the  Wahpeton 
Police  Department  and  the  Richland  County  Sheriff's  Office,  make 
arrests  and  help  conduct  investigations.  Most  importantly,  such 
structure  would  ensure  that  court  ordered  treatment,  counseling, 
restitution,  and  commvinity  service  is  completed. 

Tribes  should  also  consider  recognizing  adjudications  by  the 
state  juvenile  court.  This  will  ensure  that  appropriate 
documentation  and  services  are  provided  when  a  child  is  sent  back 
to  a  reservation  after  adjudication.  Agreement  regarding  juvenile 
adjudications  must  also  address  the  transfer  of  a  juvenile  to  adult 
co\irt.  Agreements  also  should  t)e  negotiated  to  determine  who 
investigates  and  prosecutes  various  crimes  consoitted  by  -adults  on 
the  WIS  campus. 

Parties  to  an  investigation  and  prosecution  of  criminal  acts 
agreement  should  include:  U.S.  Attorney,  BIA,  WIS  board,  state, 
Richland    County    (sheriff,    state's    attorney,     juvenile  court 
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supervisor),  city  of  wahpeton  (police  department  and  city 
attorney),  and  tribes  with  students  at  the  school. 

C.  Unruly  acts  -  runaways. 
Same  as  for  criminal  jurisdiction. 

In  addition,  efforts  identified  earlier  in  this  report 
concerning  stabilizing  student  population  and  switching  to  a  twelve 
month  program  must  be  further  developed  and  discussed. 

D.  Records  and  admission  process. 

The  following  records  and  documents  should  be  maintained  for 
each  child  at  the  school  when  that  student  is  accepted  for 
enrollment: 

i.  school  records; 

ii.  tribal  court  placement  papers; 

iii.  social  summary; 

iv.  medical  history  and  records; 

V.     evaluation  by  licensed  professionals; 

vi.  custody,  power  of  attorney,  and  any  waivers  agreed  upon 
by  WIS  board,  tribe,  and  custodial  parents  or  guardians 
so  proper  medical,  coxirt,  and  other  services  can  be 
administered. 

Transfer  of  copies  of  tribal  court  records  to  and  from 
juvenile  court  should  be  negotiated,  with  appropriate  recognition 
of  confidentiality.  Parties  to  such  an  agreement  should  includes 
Richland  County,  wis  board,  tribes,  BIA,  and  custodial  parents  or 
guardians. 

B.     Administration^  oversights  and  ^Mnainiy. 
The  mission  of  the  school  must  be  clearly  defined,  wis 
must  not  be  required  to  take  students  it  is  not  equipped  to  serve. 
Staff  must  be  adequately  screened  and  trained. 
The  administration  must  be  held  accountable. 
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Outdated  funding  formulas  should  bo  discontinued.  Adequate 
funding  for  WIS  must  be  provided,  including  funding  for  any 
necessary  services. 

Congress,   BIA,   WIS   board,    and  state   must  agree  on  proper 
monitoring  and  oversight  of  the  school. 
IV.  CONCLUSION. 

The  purixjse  of  this  report  is  to  initiate  discussion  on  how 
best  to  solve  the  problems  identified  at  the  Wahpeton  Indian 
School.  The  proposed  solutions  to  various  problems  are  intended  as 
starting  i>oints  for  discussion,  not  final  positions.  All  entities 
must  work  together  if  these  problems  are  .t-o  be  resolved  quickly  and 
in  a  way  that  addresses  the  needs  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
Wahpeton  Indian  School. 
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TO:  ^  Atcomey  General  Hftidi  H^itJcamp 

FROM:         Chief  Agent  Richard  Olson 

Bxircau  of  CrimiJMil  In'^restigatio 

VS:  Summary   of    BOX    Invest ioat ion    into  Alleged  CriwinaX 

Activity  at  th«  wahpoton  /ndian  School 

DATE:         February  23,  1994 


The  following  is  a  euxamary  of  the  BCI  investigative  activities  to 
date  regarding  the  Hahpetoo  Indian  School  Investigation. 

1.  On  Kovead^er  14,  1993  S/A  Dan  Racking  received  a  phone 
call  fron  Detective  XX»  Bukee  of  the  Wahpeton  Police 
Department  regazdisg  allegationo  cf  abuse  oC  students  by 
staff  oierobers  at  the  Hahpeton  Indian  School.  S/A  fiockiog 
requested  a  copy  of  the  report. 

2 .  On  Kovetnber  IS,  1593  S/A  Becking  receiv<td  the  report  froo 
Detective  Hukee  and  the  report  %fas  given  to  C/A  Stichard 
Olson  for  his  considezAtiea. 

3.  On  Koveaiber  29,  ld93  S/A  Booking  and  S/H  Judy  Hasness 
were  inforved  that  jurisdictioxxaX  prcblens  have  been 
addressed  and  jurisdiction  resides  %dth  City  of  tfalqpeton. 
County  of  Richland  and  the  State  of  Korth  Dakota*  S/A 
Becking  and  S/V  Hae&ess  were  assigned  to  assist  Detective 
Bukee  iuvestigmte  the  allegations  of  abuse  at  the 
Hal^ton  Indian  school. 

4.  On  Kovcflber  30,  1993  S/A  fiockiag  and  d/K  Wasness  wet  vlth 
officials  £rosi  the  FBI,  Wahpetoa  Police  Depaz^oent, 
Richland  County  Social  Servloes  and  States  Attozmy's 
office*  Arrao0eneaes  veve  wade  %rlth  Attorney  Tkaoy 
Lindberg  to  intezrlew  the  staff  Baobers  cf  the  s^tooX* 
Attozaey  I^lndbez?  is  representing  aerexml  staff  mwbere* 

5.  on  HoveiDber  30#  X993  9/A  Bockiag  and  Bflf  Wasncsa 
interviewed  J^ofan  Allety#  a  counseXor  at  the  Wahpetnn 
Indian  school*  Mr*  AXlery  stated  that  the  school  lacks 
any  dlsolpline  or  policies  regarding  issues  at  the 
school*    Be  cited  the  following  examples: 

a.     Bejuad  faail/  «#ere  threatened  by  a  student^  imBV 
howerver,   no  action  has  been  taken  h^  *  the 
school     administration     to     get    iiHm^  into 
psychotherapy  as  reoooBended  hy  a  psychiatrist. 
jflHBI^  is  coasldared  a  very  dangerous  and  angry 
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^  .      young  man. 

b.  Student  nlMHi^M  ^  beaten  by  gang  metabers. 
Although  Allery  reported  abuse  to  tne 
adminletratioa^  no  action  was  ta3cen  against  the 
attackers  arid  MMI^  «nu  retuznad  to  her  hotoe  in 
Brosming,  MT.  JOlery  Btated  lt  w  cownon  practice 
to  aant  8tndant0  boM  rather  than  address  probXeas* 

c.  He  stated  that  he  is  aware  of  students  ^ot 
recairiag  ade<n»t«  sMdical  care.  -  ^ 

d  He  stated  that  drugs  inciuding  inhalants  ars  a 
p^X«b1^  th*  schciS,  boii«var,-ths  ad-lnlstration 
refuses  to  address  the  problem.  There  are  no 
dzug/alc6bol  prograas  at  the  school  to  deal  with 
the  probleai. 

intcrviswwl  D^b  Roberts,  an  -*<»»Bic  coimsalor  at 
lUhpetoa  Indian  School.  Ks.  Roberts  relatad  the 
followix^  abosss: 

a«       Liiiliiii  — —  I  Hill        that  a  mlLc  student 

Jlii^  ruxLaa  tilMrir  oo  her  on  Halloween  night 
^Suehoth  Mve  at  a  faculty  vsnber's  ho«e* 

b.     students  are  isproperly  clothed;  without  wintier 
•  dothlxig  or  coats* 

c*  couns^ors  have  been  told  to  falsify  student 
reo^ds      ototaiA        funding  for  the  na  program, 

d.  Students  are  counted  as  present  at  saiooX  when  they 
^ehm  been  absent  ftoe  the  school  for  veeks  or 


5he  school  has  no  policy  on  dealing  with  •tudeats 
f iohtias  aaong  thsuelires.  On  soae  occasions  staff 
are  toMlAw  cannot  (Imically  separate  students 
^  it   5SS«  iS^V  told  they  ttttst 

physically  separate  stedents. 

f.  She  has  bbserred  a* dorm  matron  slap  »vj««a3.e 
student.  She  has  also  heard  dora  matrons  vexbally 
abuse  students* 

o  Sb#  has  concerns  about  the  medical  attention 
St  ..dents  receiva.    One  student's  heart  stopped  and 
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diagnoaia  was  fievere  malnutrition.  The  dorm  mother 
had  been  avar«  that  the  »tudcnc  had  not  eaten  for 
over  a  week  but  took  no  action. 

h.  She  statcKi  that  teachers  are  teaching  classes  th^y 
are  not  certified  to  teach.  Several  eounaelors  are 
also  not  certified. 

On  Deceaber  1«  B/V  Wasneoo  met  with  9M^M|^Brf 

student  at  Wahpeton  Indian  School.  iMn  has_  a 
chronologlcia  age  of  14  with  a  Bental  age  of  B/9  by  HISC** 
R  XXZ  tftandaxds.  .  .  9- 

SnHBP  stated  that  aha  wan  aexually  assaulted  by  a  15 
yttrnx  old  sale  student  BalXoween  night  while 

aha  wan  at  a  staff  •evbera- bocke  in  Sisaeton,  South 
OaJcota.  liHUm^stated  that  she  is  ufraid  of^M^N 
and  his  friends* 

iVpproxlwateXy  3  hours  aftsr  the  interview^  SA  Kasneas 
was  advised  that  iH^BBfr  badbeenattacSced  at  the 
0^KX»X  by  friends  of  mttBsT  ^^Hj^M  vanagad  to  get 
away  from  hsr  attackers  and  was  not  injured. 

On  Oeceobar  X,  XS93  S/X  Bodcing  interriawed  Peggy 
Carlson*  BichXand  County  tfuparintendent  of  StbooXa.  Ms. 
Carlson  reported  that  har  records  show  ocay  2  staff 
neabefs  at  the  Itthpetoa  Indian  gctool  bave  licenses 
although  IMpeton  Indian  Mwol  Director  Robert  Eall 
stated  all  his  counselors  were  lieensad  at  a  pfublic 
hairing  wasting  earlier  this  fall. 

On  Dacaaber  l,  1993  B/A  Boadng  iatarriawed  ^odi  Shorva 
at  tha  HKhpatca  PoXica  2)<qpart«ent«  Ms.  $hornw  is  a 
teacher  at  tha  Wahpeton  School  of  soianco  and  she  and  her 
family  Xiva  caosa  to  tha  miiqpatoo  Indian  SchooX.  Ks. 
flhoma  statad  that  gangs  of  stndents  £vo«  tha  *n 
School  would  oone  by  har  hoosa  during  tha  sunnar.  She 
was  afraid  to  let  har  dhildran  play  outside  for  fear 
sreisthlTig  tsmXd  hai^ea  to  Chs«« 

Ks*  Shoxva  statad  that  aba  has  heard  that  ««dical  care 
has  gooa  up  at  the  school  and  that  the  school  now  has 
probXasM  with  gangs* 

On  Deceabar  1^  1993  S/A  Socking  interviewed  Paye  NcBlroy, 
a  aatroa  at  the  Wahpeton  Tndlan  school*  Ms,  McElroy 
ralatad  tha  following  abuaes  at  the  school: 

a.     She  observed  a  girl  hoffing  glue  in  the  student's 
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room.  Th«  girl  came  out  of  the  room  and  threw  a 
Icuife  at  her. 


b.  gb*>  stated  that  approximately  50V  ot  thd  etudente 
huff  and  •block*  at  the  school.  Sh«  relates  that 
bloc>cing  occurs  vh«n  a  student  chokea  himself  with 
a  belt  to  get  high.  She  hafi  observed  uany  students 
with  belt  narks  around  their  necks. 

c.  She  is  aware  of  s  sexual  assault  of  a  fenale 
studez^  by  a  Mexican  in  Breckenridge,  KH.  ThisT-is 
currcntXy  being  invisstigatsd  by  Brsckenridge  Police 
Department. 

d.  Keals  at  the  school  are  terrible  and  she  has 
obe^rred  unclean  siXverware  and  plates. 

11.  On  Occeaber  1,  l9S3  S/A  Ktockittg  sad  S/W  Wassiess 
intezviev«d  Louise  Ovens  at  the  Kal^ton  Police 
Departvant*  Ms*  Owens  had  vo;^cd  at  tha  Val^con  Tndian 
School  as  a  counselor  frost  JUigust  to  October,  XS93  but 
resigned  because  of  abuses  at  the  school  and  lack  of 
administration  to  addrsss  problams.Ks*  Oweas  reported  the 
following  abuses  shs  has  obsarved  at  tha  Haiqietan  Indian 
school 1 

a.  Students  do  not  hava  aiiequata  clothing.  •  She  has 
obsezvad  students  sratvMng  outside  with  a  blanket 
wrapped  arouad.  tbam.  She  has  also  obsarved 
students  going  to  classes  batweea  buildings  without 
shoes  on  during  tha  winter. 

b.  She  vas  told  to  brtng  her  ^illdzen  for  count  day 
although  thay  ^rara  so  longer  enrolled  as  students. 

c.  Shs  has  obaarred  several  vazbal  and  ptarslcal 
assaults  of  stodant/studant ,  atudent/staf c ,  and 
staff/stttdant. 

d.  She  is  cooeemed  iboat  health  care  of  students* 
Burses  are  direotiag  suitroos  to  give  out 
Mdleatioa.  Meda  nation  belonglsig  to  oca  student  is 
glvao  to  other  studaats*  there  Is  no  policy  on  how 
to  deal  with  siok  students  aj»d  she  has  bbsarvad 
sick  students  being  pulled  out  of  their  bads  to 
attend  school. 

12.  on  Deceaber  1#   1993<  John  Allery  gave  S/A  HbcJcing  3 

knives  ha  took  free  students  at  the  school. 
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13.  On  December  1,  1993,  S/W  W*j;n©s3  interviewed  Irene  Maxie 
Bear  Runner,  a  counselor  technician  at  the  Wahpetoa 
Indian  School.  Ms.  Bear  Runner  related  the  following 
abuses  at  the  school: 

a.  She  has  heard  verbal  abuse  o£  students  by  staff 
toeabers .  She  has  obeerved  w^ical  abuse  o£ 
students  and  related  an  incident  of  a  student  given 
another  students  Dedication  and  the  students  having 
difficulty  breat-hlng  afterward-  _ 

b.  Student  records  are  incccsplete  and  do  not  include 
medical  problens  or  insunization  records. 

c.  She  is  concerned  about  nutritional  needs  of 
sttidenta.  She  has  sot  seen  any  raw  vegetables  azid 
very  little  freah  fruit.  The  diet  is  high  in 
starch  and  ca^^hydratea. 

14.  On  Deceaber  16,  19^3  a/A  Ron  Krivoruchfca  interviewed 

a  former  student  of  the  Wadipeton  Indian 
School r  at  the  Kandaxea,  SD  school.  MBiB  related  the 
following  abuses  i 

a.  Dorm  naticon  Kr.  Warrez  gr^tbbed  him  by  the  neck  and 
threw  hin  up  against  a  wall.  Be  turned  his  head 
and  struck  the  %rall  on  his  left  side  causing  a  Ituop 
on  his  head.  Be  also  saw  three  (3)  other  students 
gat  thrown  against  the  wall  by  Mr.  Narrez. 

b.  The- natrons  would  play  with  the  sttt<!ents  "swirling" 
them*  Be  explained  swirling  as  the  oatzons 
grabbing  students  by  the  legs,  putting  their  heads 
in  the  toilet  and  pushing  the  toilet* 

15.  On  December        1393  S/X  Ron  rrivoruch3ca  interviewed 
iMMHVHI^Mr  «  foxMT  student  of  the  Kahpetoc  Indian 

School,  at  the  Kandarea,  KD  school*  ^^■■M^related  the 

followiag  abuses 

a.  Mr*  Karres  pushed  his  head  into  a  wall  where  he 
2xw9ed  his  head  ctt  a  themostat.  Werres  also  was 
cussing  hin  out.  Bo  also  Qboerred  warrez  do  ♦^>'<e 
to  other  students. 

b.  He  witnessed  dom  sntroa  Crawford  push  a  student 
down  and  kick  him. 

1€.    aa_  Deceeiber  XQ,   1993  S/K  Ron  Krivonichka  interviewed 
a  current  student  at  the  Kahpeton  Indian 
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School.    I^uise  indicated  the  following  abases: 

»3i.  Ma.  Peltier  grabbed  her  by  the  shirt  causing  her  to 
gat  a  cloth  bum  around  her  nec3c. 

b.  She  observed  three  {3>  girls  get  beat  up  by  a  gang 
of  girXa.  Ona  (X)  glxl  landed  in  tlic  bospital  vitb 
a  brolcen  nosa. 

17.  On^Januazy  23,  1994  S/X  Dick  Rolle  incezviewed  ^Mmi^ 
a  student  at  the  Kal^ton  Indian  Sch6el. 

^related  tha  followlag  abu£«}  .z:^  ^ 

a.  XMrn  wanagar  X>avid  Keehn  grabbed  h/er  by  the  arms 
and  aho6)c  bar  causing  an  injury  to  her  jav  area. 

18.  On  Janoary  13,  1994  S/A  OiOc  Roll^  interviewed ^NC^k 
^MMWil  »  former  otudant  at  the  Kabpetoa  Indian 
School.  ^^^^  related  tba  following  abuse: 

a*  Jiom  watron  Blaina  Bi268  grabbed  him  by  the  shoulder 
and  Idclced  him  in  the  butt.  Be  haa  also  observed 
one  (1)  other  etudent  treated  In  this  sanner  by  Kr« 

BUM. 

19.  On  Janiiazy  13,  1994  SA  Dick  Bolle  interviewed  David 
Kcahn,  a  don}  manager  at  yah|>etOtt  Indian  School.  Mr. 
Keehn  adaiteed  to  grabbing  VI^KiMWHMr  hy  the 
shoulders  'and  xjqpper  araa  and  ohaklsg  her. 

20.  On  January  14,  1994  Buraav.  of  Indian  Affairs  Criml.na_l 
Inveatigator  VtlliaA  Tails  Down  intarviewttd  VMMIk 

^gf^i  a  fozvar  student  at  Kahpaton  Indian  School,  at 
poplar,  Mt*  ra'iated  the  following  abusa: 

a.  Dora  aatxoa  Blaine  Busa  threw  hin  against  his 
bedrooa  wall  and  hit  Ma  in  the  fate  causing  a  red 
nark  co  his  faca* 

21.  On  January  13 «  1994  S/IC  Vasness  contacted  HiUiam  Powell 
via  talepbona  f6r  peraission  to  interview  his  daughter 
JMMBHHP  regarding  alleged  abuse  while  she  was  a 
student  at  VaSipetott  Indian  School.  Mr.  Powell  refuaed 
pezvission  to  iAterriaw  jHHIb  stating  that  l^flik  has 
returned  to  tha  Vahpetoo  Ind.1an  School  and  has  assured 
hia  that  any  probleas  in  the  past  have  now  been  taken 
care  of.  .  ^ 

22.  On  January  212,  1994  S/A  Dick  Rolle  interviewed  Blaine 
Buss,    a  dora  natron  at  the  Wahpetoa  Indian  School, 
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"  '"^regardijag-  reports  that  h«  had  aeoaulted  atudeats  at  the 
school,  Mr.  Bucfi  denied  that  at  no  time  baa  be  ever 
lacked,  bit,  or  treat  harshly.    Ue  did  state  that 

be  has  e^^corted  fiBBi  to  bia  room  but  he  did  this  In  a 
gentle  winner, 

23.  On  Janiuury  22,  1594  S/A  Clck  RolXe  IntervdLewed  Janice 
DuBol«,  a  counaelcr  mt  the  Hahpaton  Indian  school, 
Janlca  waa  present  during  the  altercation  between 
mMVik  «2»i  David  Xaahn*  K>*  PuBoi^  stated  that  «he 
did  obaerre  Mr.  XeetagnbipHV  ^  tiba  shoulders  .and 
shake  her  but  that  ^■■M  babavior  was  out  of  ooatrol 
at  the  tine  and  sha  was  acting  violantly. 

24*    On  January  22,  19$4  fi/A  Z>idc  Xolle  interviewed  Jaffrey 
Iiilley,  a  dorm  natron  at  the  Ha2qpaton  Indian  School.  Mr, 
Lill^y  was  present  during  an  alleged  assault  ot  VBHl 
by  Blaine  Buss*   Hr«  Ulley  stated  that  be  did 

 ts  esoort  to  his  bed  by  placing  one  arm 

on  ^^HHA  shoulder  and  the  other  onJ|^B|^  arm, 
however,  at.  no  ti»e  did  he  observe  Buss  w*^^  ^m^^K^yi^^T^ 


25.    All   reports    have   been   distributed   to    law  enforcement, 
prosecutors,  social  services,  and  the  FBI. 
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BOARDING  SCHOOL  STUDENT  PROFILE 

ASSESSMENT  OF  STUDENT  NEEDS/PROBLEMS 

e  of  School:  W^hpetoa  Indian  Sehoo]  Date     February  I7. 

idreSS;  S32  tth  St.  M.  .  t?a>iyaton.  wn  %AM^  

.  le  Number;  70i  ■»  642  -  379fi  

•,oOn(s)  Completing  Profile:       Ac«it«»jr  l  rAr.n*^w^|  ci..f#  w-ig 


How  many  total  number  of  stuc^enis  enrolled  in  your  school  Irom  September  1. 1993  to  preseni 
'ember  30. 1993}  have  rieed  tor  program/staff  services  in  the  foQowng  service  areas/categories: 


SOCIAL 


277 


Total  Numbers 

Student  Neodfs)  Needing  Service 

<ntefventiori/Pfevention  -  Violent  Behavior  MZ  

Oonsiructive  use  of  teisure  Time  '  

Movement  from  School  to  School  without  regarcVconsideratjon 

Df  consequence   

Sexual  Wenlity  sil  

Problems  with  Cultural  Identity  •«  

Parenting  Skills  (is  an  adolescent  parent)  AZJ  

Solo  Parent  Program  50X 

LacK  of  Aduh  Nurturing  •«  

!merpfr$onaIfieIaiioo«liif)s-(boy/Qtrt/peer)  9OT  

r  interpersona!  Rehtfioftships  (studtnt/adun)   

[  Social  imeractton  SMls   

Problem  SolviogADecieion  liAaking  512  

i  Surrogate  Family  Partibpetion   

«-  Seif'Discipline  »it  ^  Z..- 

Jixparience  Racism  §3x  

Is  Racist  

"  inierTiibal  Conflicts  M  

Employment  Ifx  

Money  Managemen;  77X_  > 

Gnng  Education/Prevention 
O'.her 
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EMOTIONAL 


Total  NumhofjM 

Student  Needs/Problems  Students  Ne^rtinr 

Service 


Severely  ErTx>t(0(id)ly  Disturbed 

161 

Behavior  ManaQement  Problems 

Depression 

oUtCKial  iOeailOn 

OU*CN39  /MlCJTipTS 

71 

Suicides  Completed 

01 

History  of  Physical  Abuse 

^Sl 

History  of  Emotional/Psychological  Abuse 

All 

History  ot  Sexual  Abuse 

LOW  Self-Esieem 

951 

Unresolved  Grief 

«51 

Anger  Management 

fl&l 

Difficulty  idtntHying  Feelings 

901 

Handiiog  Feelings  Effeclivefy 

«01 

iflnpulse  Contra! 

Seeks  tmmodiate'  GratiTtcailon 

791 

Oetfng  with  Recent  Death  in  Family 

2M 

Dealng  %vith  TraunDa  in  Family 

«Sl 

Dealng  wrfth  Peer  Trauma 

«9Z 

Types  of  Trauma: 


*    Other  Emotional  Disturi>ances: 


ERLC 
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ACADEMICt.QEFiCIP;NCIES 


! :  •  Total  NufTber  Qf 

Student  Needs/Problemg  Students  Needing 


•  Tutoring  •  School-wide 

Academic  (during  school)  96i 

Residerrtlal  (afl«r  schoo!)  $5X 

•  Vocational  Hducalion  951 

•  Basic  SWIfe  (Reading.  Writing,  Math)  9SX 

•  Career  Education  901 

•  Application  oiAoademlc  Skills  961 

•  Study 'SkSii '  9St 

•  How  to  Implemertt  &  Attain  Goals  95t 

•  fiinngual  Instructicn  .  90X 

•  En^Hsh 'l^guajD|e"SWlte  --ger 
•'•■^^  ApprentlcoWbrtc  Sto^^  90t 

•  S€tf-OirGctadUamlng/lntep?endent  Study  95X 

•  Culturat  StudlQs  (Expand)  90X 

•  Adun  Li>rthfiSW!te~  How  to  cope  In  the  VeaT  world  96% 

•  Post  High  School  Transition  ^901. 
EcofWirtcOevotopment*^  EstabKshJusines^iPliii^are  .^.o-  ..yflX.-. 

•  Tmancy  '  [  '  '  .  tox , 
Absameelsm  '  ' '  ...  ^^<-J^>'^.  .  40X.... 
Other:    '   
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HEALTH/PHYSlCAr 


Student  Needs/Problems 

AlcohoUSubstance  Abuse  Education: 

Prevention 
■  In-patient  Treatment 

Out-pafient  Treatment 

After  Care 
Inhalant  Abuse 

Huffing 

Sniffing 

Education 

Prevc  nt«on 

Treatnnem 

Aftercare 
Tobacco  Abuse 
Education  in  Nutrition 
Mental  Health: 

Services  During  the  Day 

Do  you  need  mental  health  or  related  sen/ices,  durf  ng 

evtning/vveeKends? 
Number  o(  atudents  who  tieed  educatton  sendees  on: 

SexEducaiiofl 

Birth  Control 

Sextialy  TranemHted  Disease 
Eating  Disorders:  Anorexia/Buima 
Obesity 

Qeneral  Health  Care: 

Personal  Hygiene 
Diagnosis  of: 

ADD  (Atuntion  Deficit  DtsoreJer} 

FAE  (FeUi  Alcohol  Effect) 

FAS  (Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome) 


Total  Number  of 
Students  Neecjiinq 
Service 


9SX 


6SX 


50?. 


ZSX 


75Z 

__SOI. 
951 

251 
751 
>5X 


AOZ 


75% 


95% 


40X 


40S 


40Z 


75Z 


40Z 


50Z 


•4. 
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gtudent  Need<?/Proh!PTO.  Students  ri^!^ 

Service 


Traumatic  Head  Injury 

Student  Health  Care  Service  (Infirmary  service) 
Pregnancy 


_  ox 
Dental 

Visual  ..  201 

Heartng 

Chronic  Diseases 


•5- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Total  Number  nf 

Student  Needs/Problems  Students  Needing 

Service 

Has  Been  Rejected  85 z  


Has  Been  Neglected  sqx 

•  Lack  of  Adequate  Parental  Supervision  spi 

Lack  of  Family  Support  and  Communication  751 
Lack  of  Home  Based  Social/Support  Sen/ices 

Well  being  was  Imperiled  Due  to  Family  Behavioral  Problems  ^st 

Has  Behavioral  Problems  too  DifficuU  for  Solution  by  Family  or  esj 

Local  Resourcias   

Separation  from  Siblings  or  other  Close  Relatives  and  is 

Adversely  Attected  by  Separation  751 


Vandals/Vandalism 


-ft. 


ERJC 


Adversely  Affected  by  Poverty  sot 


Academic  Counseling  jst 


Behavior  Counsa&ng  95; 


Juvenile  Probation  Pnjgnam  201 


Court  Ordered  Boarding  School  Placement  2si 


Spiritual  Program  Opportunities  pp^- 


Family  Role  (head  of  household) 


Adherence  to  Consistent  Program  PoRcies/Procedures  aox 


Long  Tenn  TranshlOn/Adjustmem  Program  60X 


OiscipDne/Altendance  Program  Supported  by  Appropriate  Staff     _  .soi 


Law  Enforcement  Program  ^px 
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DEMOGRApMir<:^ 


Aoe(s)  -  Sludent  Population.  Served  (Numbers). 

  5  years  4A 

  6  years 

7  years  , 


8  years 

9  years 
_31  10  years 

37  11  years 


44 
60 
42 
13 


10 


3rac3e  Levels  Offered  (Please  check): 

  1 

 X  2 


JL  3 
X  4 


12  years 

13  years 

1 4  years 

15  years 

1 6  years 

1 7  years 

18  years 


19  years 

20  years 

21  years 


9 
10 
11 
12 


Total  Femaies:  U6 


Total  Males:  ^35 


I  ^btr  of  Admission  AppOcaiions  Recerved  this  School  Term:  306 
I        of  Students  Denied  Acfrnissionthfe  School  Terrn: 
o*al  Numtwr  of  Students  Requiring  Handcapped  Services: 


25 


77 


reasons  Students  Denitd  Admission: ' 

j  I^b«vlor«l  •n4/or  Motional  co«14  aot  b«  m«t  1»t  protrAs  ortmontly 

2.  Incoa^loco  lafotaadoa  00  oppUcacion  kUnks. 


L 


laies  Serve  (Please  Hst): 

North  Dakota  Vaahlafton 
South  Dakota  Idaho 
Mlasasota  Kiehltan 
Moataoa  Vabr&aka 
(flsconaiA  Arltona 
Vyoaiat 


-7. 
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DEMQGRAPHIO<^ 

De(s)  -  Student  Popuiaiion  Served 

  6  years 

  6  years 

 L  7y©ar5  ^ 

 if  8  years 

 2f  9  years 

 31  10  years 

 3?  11  years 


5^   X  9 

6    10 

7    11 

8   ,  12 

Tolal  Females:  U6  Total  Mates:   


^mber  ol  Admission  Applicaii'ons  Received  this  School  Term:  30e 


jmber  of  Students  Denied  Admission  this  School  Term:  25 


)tal  Number  of  Students  Requiring  Handkapped  Services;  77 


>asoos  Students  Denied  Admission:  * 

1.  B«Kvrlor«a  «a4/or  «aotioaal  Imw.   1UU«  coal4  not  b«  mc      pxosr«H  »r«««Atly 
iA  AC  VIS. 

2.  Zacoapltc*  lafotMCloo  on  Appllcacico  bluke. 


(Numbers) 

44 


12  years    19  years 

^  13  years   20  years 

tL^  14  years    21  years 

il_  15  years 

16  years 

17  years 

18  years 


10 


fade  Levels  Offered  (Please  check): 

  1 

 X  2 

 x  3 

 X  4 


aios  Serve  (Pleas*  Hst): 

Worth  SKkote 
South  Dekoce 
MlnMtotA 

tflscontls 


tftshlsgton 

Idaho 

Klchlt*a 

Arlftosa 


.7. 
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iumD€f  oi  Tribes  Served  (Pleaae  list): 


K  •  36 


>9  M  Lake 
..6  Fort  ?«ck 

'  I  BlAckf eec 


A32  L«c  du  Flanbctu 

469  Saulc  Sc..  HacU 

861  Klckapoo 

862  ?pt«watOttl 
922  0CC«V« 
999  CAstda 


.  3  Fort  Tot CCD 
304  Turtle  Ht. 


347  $Us«con 
.   4  PiA«  EUdS« 

302  Standing  Itock 
:  L  ¥ort  Itcthold 
<  3  Oneldt 
204  toTt  BtUamp 

1  0  Fort  Ball 
4.4  MllXa  Laea 

2  $  Itocfcr  Boy 

.  }  3  ViBd  Bi.T«v 
)40  Cliayajwe  llvex 
i^Z  Crov  Creek 
«  I  trmixU  Itlaad 
«s«i  Vhlte  Saxtb 
•30  led  KLv^r 
«  )  Bay  XllXe 
li  «  TaUaa 

!07  Vorthers  Cbeyeaae 
1*1  Viaaesaso 
'  f  '  leech  Lake 
•a J  Skftkopee 

cai  NumbAr  ot  Studtnts  Counted  During  ISeP  Count  W«ek: 

ota(  Number  of  Students  QfQ^te  tor  Frat  SSchbdt  Mails  {tfSDA 
'  c  dStfMCo  RelmbumiTMmProornn): 


d  U  Numbtr  of  Students  Eigibto  ftar  Rsduced  Prtce  School  Meals 
hiOA  Pood  Service  ReimbursiBmtflt  Program: 


\ 
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At.TElWATlVI  IMPIW  tOAKOTWC  SCHOOLS 


DRAFT 


A  Second  SupplcvMtncal  Concept  Paper  Prepared  by: 

Indiao  Health  Serricc,  Office  of  festal  Health  pro^raafl 
In  collaboration  with  the     tin^  Executive  Director. 
R.H.S.  lrtra--D«p»rc»McaI  Council  oo  Indl»o  Affairs 
October  22.  1980  -  Rrrli^-':^  October  30,  1980 


The  fellovist  paper  Mpplcaenta  cbe  Initial  cescepc  paper  ^ev^pAtf  en  ZvXy  16 » 


date.    Apprcodauictly  1<H)  coplaa  of  tbe  initial  paper  vera  drctOatad  anoAg  « 
Qtfeber  of  Ittdlatt*  $eveT«MataX»  and  otlier  pxofaaalotoa  persons        Cencrall?  the 
paper  vas  veil  received* 


The  report  of  the  ,appgopaiatioti>  Xnteriar  Subeewdttc«  of*^  noww,  dated  9/17/00 
gaira  strong  addltioaal  lodieatioft  that  tha  Coogrtas  is  net  at  all  plaasad  vith 
prosraat  htins  aadt  vlthla  th«  B.I.A.  Systea  In  rasp«£t  to  tha  odvcatioo  and 
•  trcatMcnt  of         94-142  •  aliglbla  Za<lM  ^ktldraa  aod  youth. 

last  yaar  tha  XoMittMi  axpresaed  grave  coneara  ovar  tha  accta  of 
tha  Bvraao*a  apacial  adaeacioo  prvgrM*   TIm  Burtao  rce«iv«« 
$15»000,000  aaaoaUr.    $7»000»000  txm  this  hlU  aad  $8,000,000 
in  pat9thro«gh  womj  tttm  tha  h«raa«  lor  tha  education  of  tha  • 
Bsndicappod  (lOO  ia  tSia  gifiiiiiwit  aC  U«eACle».   Thoso  passthxough 
iu»d»»  apprspriatad  widar  Cht  avthoti^  af  Mblie  Law  Vd~ld2,  tht 
Edttcatiaa  of  tha  Ktadicappad  Aet  eacty  e«rtaia  ga^air— wita  «hicb  tha 
I2A  vwit  m%9X,  Indadlag  davtlopaMt  af  staodardt,  pragra*  «aaicoriag, 
avalaatioa  of  htadicappad  ehildt«,  aad  corroctlvt  aceiaad  •*  iadividual 
adncatiaa  plant*    Xt  has  com  CO  tht  Cnaa1ttaa*s  attsatiaa  Uiet  tha 
BXA  la  itiling  to  ceaplr  with  t)itM  va^r««cnta*   Coaaidtrlag  tha 
Strang  Isnguagt  io  last  7aar*a  C«aalttaa  vaport,  and  the  coosistant 
funding  topport  iaitlatad  hy  Cangraaa,  BIA*e  Inability  to  «aat  avsn 
thasa  haaic  prograa  asadatas  aaoants  to  gcos$  nagllgcnca* 


\r  Croupf  ineludtd  tha  KIUH»  BXAi  OSC,  AltA,  IHS,      t/ell  es  •  numbar  of  interested 
tdueatora,  payehologitte,  ptychUtriste,  pcdiatiriciana*  aocial  vorkcra,  etc.  • 


IKIIIODOCUOH 


1980  aad  prasants  sdlitional  ideas  hasad  on  reviews  and  c< 


Its  racaived  to 
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To  £tlX  «  serious  t*P       the  provision  of  noncducaclonal  cervices,  Che 
Indian  Haalch  Service  ha»  deveIot»ed  a  »ode2  doraitory  protraa  vhich 
was  operated  ac  the  Scevarc  loardjLxkt  School  in  Nevada.    This  protraw 
provider  evaluacloo  of  handicapped  children  and  f  vide  vaclecy  oi 
nacessar^  services  ba&ed  on  che  decrac  of  each  child  *s  handicap.  XUS 
has  4Sevelop€d  a  plan  vbich  haa  keen  favorably  revleved  by  BEU  co  . 
expaod  Chi*  progrsM  co  a  auaber  of  IXA  boardine  schools.    In  Ilehc  of 

aiA'y  fa-I^My^         develoli  weeayr^  iirnera«* .    the  CoffnH;r^^  Alr'^t'r*;  rK» 

fKr-^*.  A^ym  UToera—  With  IIB  yy«fhrfta*^  ftm^;t  i>rov<dgd  ^ 

JfeX-SXt    T^e  CoMiccae  expects  to  be  leapt  fully  infonned  ott  the  progreas 
orXSXt  atracaent  and  Its  Saipl«Mtitaclo«.    In  additloo»  tha  Cnwi  ttten 
vlll  expect  a  full  report  by.Jebnwry  1,  l*Sl,  oo  how  tIA  has  corrected 
tha  BEB  cofiipllMce  problaw.— 

tha  tlaa  has  oew  com  tctr  «is  to  taha  a  sceood  step  ia  respect  to  deslcalnt  « 
nodcl  whXeb  viU  opclsaUy  address  ch«  coaplax  aocial»  psychological,  vedlcaX, 
at^  aducacioital  naada  of  tha  large  nwrtrr  of  high  risk  children  currently  enrolled 
lt»  BIA  boarding  schools. 

hAJOK  IPEAS  - 


Several  »aJor  idaa»  have  surfaced  Cfaroagh  critiques  and  discusslotu  alAue 
che  initial  draft*    These  iacXude  the  fellouiag: 

1.  there  vas  agreeaftat  thst  ai  MU.  sdttlalscrated  edoeaciott  progrw  «»d  so. 
IHi  edaials traced  weAtal  haalth/hctlth  progrui  on  the  wmmc  caapus  could 
present  vaior  adaialstratlre  dif fisMlties.   Also  such  vajUmLxxuw^ 
goals  and  aisalotts  vovld  vrahahly  be  cesfusiog  for  scodents  end  parents 
as  veil  aa  for  staff  and  adaiaisiiacvrs* 

2.  there  vas  ttresK  agrafsat  that  edueatieaal  and  hoae  living  f  uacdons  . 
should  ha  adatwf  atratively  eeparate  yet  wsay  reviewers  voedered  hov  • 
iapleneAtieg  this  osaeapc  can  he  realistically  accotipllshed. 

3«    there  Is  unaniaOtts  egreiasst  that  cottages  pretrlde  e  auch  better  fecilicy 
for  relnfovelnc  hoac  liha  Uviag  thaa  decaitarlaa.   Tet  nearly  ell 
existing  tZA  canpua  are  doraitoty  designed. 

A.    Mat  agreed  that  high  zUik  chUdrea  sheuld  aer  be  totally  aagtagated  froa 
their  nore  **ao«mal  peera**»   It  vts  felt  that  the  **leaat  restrictive 
ettvitonaent"  ideally  should  lAclale  fre^eent  ifiCeractioa  vith  tton-problea 
etudente.   Tat  to  house  r»L.  94*142  eligible  children  on  the  saae  caapus 


2/  Coamittee  Xcporc,  Septeaber  11,  linO,  page  3S»  iJLnes  14-42. 
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with  «oo-ellflbl<  ecudencs  could  result  lo  revenue  disccitelnstion  in 
t«ras  of  coaparacive  benefits.    Sioce  resources  available  to  problem 
scud«nt^  COU14  b«  so  nuch  better  than  those  available  co  others,  fears  y 
u«re  expr«5s«4  chat  not>- eligible*  could,  in  fact,  be  harned. 

ther«  Is  m  rccoKnlxed  need  for  vlgnlf leant  and  Innoyatiye  desonstrarion 
bosrdla^  •chool  ptosraas^or  MocioTMU^  disrurb«4/«oel«U7  «aladjuirt«4 
Indiao  cblldrcn. 

6«    total  eost  a»4  source  of  fvndy  conclnut  to  be  of  aujor  coneero.  There 

are  also  qoestions  conecntlaf  parsoimel  celUnts-  Host  rcvitvers  believe  ^ 
M  y>derfoo4ed  and  wtdyrataffed  »odel  abonl^  ttar  l»»  ^yp^^^fd^  general 
«antl»aat  is  **lf  v«  arc  golnt  to  4o  it>  lets  do  it  rlgbt.** 

7.    idaally,  frofraaift  sltoul4  b«  adadttlxtered  sc  Arta  Icvala  vith  an  ABS 

facility  Wat  txeatad  as  a  saparate  acrvlee  mit  Ca^wlaistratively  uoder 
tka  Area  niraetor  vitb  li.V.  Vrancb  ^tf's  aopport) .    Tbera  vara  strong 
retnMiHilstiows  howevtx  tbat  all  ASA  vaits  stitttltf  <>e  under  the  central 
sapervisioa  of  tba  CHBP  tbea  be  tr«nsf«rra4  to  the  Areas  vban  they  are 
fix«l7  establiabed. 

WLiiFUWSEg  TO  OOCSnOWS  AKP  OOWCglQCS 

(Alp  AoomoiiAx.  tcscmrnon  of  the  mouclo 

.  Tbe  aWve  i|itestloaa  ai4  the  critiques  we  have  received  have  allswW  v«  the 
'  epperteeity  to  ferther  ieflve  mk  re£l»e  th4  eodel  ve  are  preposiiw*  the 

fcUewiag  aarrstive  resyoaie  te  each  ^aestloe  and  then  aeves  ea  te  a4tfitioael 

deaoriytiire  wterials* 

Mtpowses  to  the  OuesClew 

X.    «ev  ^ehecl^  ^ie  fvefraa  he  «*ii«lBtered?   Three  aaior  novels  exist: 
e*    B2A  aMaistareA  heardlet  athool  vith  IMS  previdiag  health/aetttal 

health  eepnix  aervicea. 
h.    IMS  aad  BU  as  e^eel  fertaera  oo  the  aaat  caM^  with  the  yholiatlc* 
gaal  eC  healing  aad  educe  tint  etudeata* 
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c.    IKS  »d«inl«c«r«<l  **Sch«oa*'  provi^int  «  ho«e  livlns  cnvlrpnwcnt  (trlb.l 
cpocracc)  and  vcncal  h^alt^/dlalcal  services  (XUS  or  contract)  for 
JLnBlAB  ttndanrx  vitfc  *X^>^£S54S  .S2S55r"iexvlcc«  (education, 
facility  mwascMcstt,  mtU  dlccary     all  or  in  part}. 

U  scrootly  propose  the  latter.    The  school  should  ha^ve  a  daar  Mission  of 
**provldlac  a  therapeutic  Urint  CttvlzonMmt  with  enzichad  aducaclooal^  Intra- 

>«r«oiua,  aod  •odaX  tM»i  opporcoiUtlas*'.    Ihe  foaX  Is  Iwdlviaual  'WX-  ^ 
oalat**.    Facilltatlea  of  ladlvldval  growth  aod  4«v«lopMcat  1»  accowpliahad  hy 
-^rovidisf  ^Aaitwx  sapport  acrricM  ar«  mac—t>yy  vlth  «d«catlon  ^evad  as  otay 

ne  of  May  tools. 

•    How  cia  the  homtt  llvl«t/a«at«l  iMalth/dialcal  sarrlc**  aad  ^octdooal 
ftmctlons  h%  separated  la  aa  m-adtsivia tetrad  TTOftaa  rxf  •allowfor  better 
child  advoeaev/refoAa  sappoct«7 


The  *'lda«l**  «e4«l  yhich  haa 
BXA  cepehllltlAS*    It  la 
ASS  locfttions 


coabiM  the  1>cM  of  Ttlhsl.  IBS,  and 
««  f«XXa«a  as  It  raXataa  ta  ur  glvaa 


Cftscract 


l>lr<et 


MuCAtlOtt 

Special  EdecetioB 
FaeUlty  KftMleMM 


•U  Staff  or 
Contract 


I  ASS  Mrecttr 


Trlhal.  GMitr«cc 


HcatU  RMlth 
Clialcel  Services 
Spedel  Idvcetion 


ZIS  Sceff  or 

Contract 
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Page  3. 

In  tb«  aVove,  th«  program  ic  COCally  adcilnlsC«c«d  by  Che  IKS  vhlch.   io  Cum. 
ucllixcs  *pproj>rlat<  c^pabilicles  fro»  lrlb«,  BlA  and  1HS«    Cercaln  assurances 
are  essenclal  in  the  design: 

a.    Hie  ABS  director  nu4r  be  a  veil  trained  ao<3  experienced  (doccoral  level) 
neoCal  health  and  education  professional.    Such  a  per»on  could  b«  ao 
•ducacional  psycholo^lsC,  hold  credeoci;Als  in  special  educaclon,  etc. 

It  vlll  be  laiportzaat  that  the  hoae  living  scope  of  .vork  for  the  Trlt>*l 
contract  Includes  specific  assurances  of  hl^b  level  and  approprlatclTr 
paid  parent  surrosatca.    Ada^itate  entrj  traitxlag  and  eaqpcrience  iitzsC 
be  requlsrcd  as  veil  as  aavtrrattces  of  mandatory  loservlce  education 
which  vlll  be  provided  hj  the  clinical  staff  and/or  contracted  vlth 
inatltotlons  of  higher  educatlos  and  profesdooal  organizations. 
The  ABS  Director  should  not  he  the  IBS  project  officer  hut  should  he 
Involved  in  evelu&cing  the  home  llvlxkg  contract.    Dlfferenees  hetveen 
the  ABS  Director  end  the  Director  of  Borne  Xlvlng  shcnld  he  negotiated 
St  the  next  highest  linrel  0>lrector  of  OM&f  or  Aree  Director). 

c.  If  the  BlA  Is  to  provide  staff  for  the  educational,  facUltr  »sn»S«' 
»ent,  dietary*  ead  other  support  fuacClons«  these  staff  ehould  he 
focaally  I?A*d  to  the  IBS*   Ihe  AIS  Director  wuit  hsire  the  authority 
end  flesdhllity  to  screen,  hire,  evaluate »  discipllac  and  reward  all 
staff  dlxcetly  nnder  his/her  adid^nlstratlTc  s|iaa.    Should  the  BIA  hare 
dlfficultr  in  providing  staff  on  these  conditions  s  hatter  option 
Might  he  for  thcB  to  totally  contract  these  functions  to  the  IBS. 

d.  The  "special  ed**  f  imetlon  aay  exist  in  either  or  hoth*  of  the  educational 
and  clinical  service  divlsieas*   At  this  point  the  discuseien  is  not 
daar. 

3»    Cottages  vs.  dondtoriea  for  **hone  ataosphcre**.    Cottages  designed  to 
approxisttte  hoee  living  are  mieh  wore  prefcrahle  than  Institutional 
donatioclca.   t.V.D*  should  bs  apptoeehed  in  order  to  detervlne  the 
degree  of  thtir  inter  eat  in  sueh  a  project  for  one  to  three  schools 
initially.   If  donitorlee  are  to  he  uscd»  raaadellng  nust  occur  to 
assure  *'fenUy  Integrity**  vlthln  the  prlAsry  nudeue  of  '^parents"  and 
six  to  eight  **chlldreA.**    racllitics  should  include  certain  coMon  areas 
euch  at  •  kitchen*  dining  area*  laundry  srea«  and  den. 
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Page  6. 

will  share  in  rotated  hooc  »o<J  yard  rc^ponslbilltlae  aotl  chore5 
w  fflainceoaoce  personnel  v;ou*ld  be  required  for  only  ousjor  probloas. 

should  accoraodace  two  or,  at  the  sosc,  chtee  studeatc.  There 
c  r  advantages,  as  veil  as  risks,  ascoclated  vlth  coeducaClooal 
i  variability  grouping*    We  ttronsly  recomaend  »o  age  tttx.  A 
(  >f  ££xcs  will  depend  oo  cultural  and  clinical  conjelderatloos* 

ft«sTesated  vs.  incegraced  programs . 
\        of  differentia  tins  becueen  ?.L.  94-162  clitlbl«a  and  non- 
es obviously  dsrlvcs  frov  fuadins  aoChorltlss.    Ve  strongly 
.r     loteKrsced  a^  r^^mai-t^*.  >^|>arJing  sehools  vfaich  trill  *erv«  the 
sootlpom  of  students  fxcm  slftad  te  aoat  need-^^  the  least 
:  vc  envlrowwat*    Studies  have  sbova  that  «ost  exlstixit  off- 
;^on  ^schools  bsve  s  popa^^tlon  of  SSZ  to  65Z  bax»dl€:sppcd  or 
'  *9sladJost«d  studeats*  *To  msVe  tMs  lOOZ  is  to  create  a  "leper 
7o  provide  a  sitsifieantly  w>re  enriched  prro|;r«a  for  only  the 
142  certified  eliclMe  oo  an  Int^xated  caapus  is  to  reinforce 
^^^ences  hstwecn  the  |;totfps.    Ve  believe  this  could  be  to  the 
c  of  hoth.-^-^ 

I  /  recovMfid  a  aodiel  vbi^  provides  aa  eorlcbtd  efltflrooMAt  for 
cttcs  and  «here  theiy  are  vlxed  la  hoae  liviB{  aod  atey  othar 
t  .  Stxoaf  er  atudeata  eaa  thus  beeoae  tola  sodeiU  sad  peer  tacors 
!:^ta  of  the  others.    Special  aeeda  vUl  he  atteaded  ijx  specie! 
hMt  studeats  viXl  he  <aoourat«d  to  vmderstaad  and  help  one  another 
c  mon  activities.    Xa  SMh  a  ptofrsa  all  stttdcats  wise  ha  tested 
an  ladlvidasl  Traatnent.  and  tdueadea  Visa  vhici  faides  their 
^  tn  tem  af  aaclal«  veeatioael,  etataral  and  therapeutic  coals, 
dgras  vill  haUd  oa  the  stxantths  of  each  stvdcat  as  well  as 
yy  rSBtdlsl  needs  vhich  are  identified*    Xt  is  hoped  that  T.L. 
^l*^  aaa  %a  nsad  in  each  a  vay  as  to  reinf erce  this  concept  of  a  / 
'.^  cosBsaity  vlth  all  atadents  helat  aaaiated  im  developiss  maxima 

X'  V.L.  9A-1A2  funds  are  not  availshla  for  earlthlni  these 
r**deQC  **rele  tiodel/ therapeutic  aide***  then  other  nonles  must  be 
s.  le  so  as  to  Aiaialae  the  oetenslble  differences  between  the 
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PaR«  7. 

3.     Cost  and  source  of  funding. 

loc«rc4;c  1a  chis  project  Has  been  expressed  by  the  O.S.E.  (B.E.B.)* 
KIKH  «nd  others.    The  prijut7  source  o(  fundint  should,  of  course,  cocnt 
froo  or  through  the  BIA  vhlcfa  ho*  th«  authority  and  responsibility  for 
provldlDS  S^c^^l  *nd  special  education.  .  The  follouigf  schenftClc  shows 
a  possible  nodel  for  basic  funding  aud  ovecsifhc  of  the  project. 


Assurance  of  accotintabiXic/ 
coiH«li*nce   1*^^" 


{     BIA^<          FundiTif   }    CgE    1  .  I  IgS 


Inteca(«nc7  Asr««i«at 


lias  vo*  1 


lABS  1lo«  2 


1  AgS  Ko«  31 


*    Za  this  CJt  (iCH),  U  «««s  mm  w  ii^tortvnt  llc£sea  f«ellltat9r 

'1ft  the  iBCttftciriM  WtVMi  th«  IMS  *aA  th«  SXA. 

BXA  tuodt  viU  MM  M  OSE  «e«lM  •«  v«13L  as  eotttraet  vitk  ItS  vltii  basic 
«dtie«tleK  Mi  Imm  liTlitf  •pRToprlatleos*   tt  la  tboufht  that  lit  da  ^nav 
wmiaa**  vill  ha  ra^oirad*   Vhae  la  lA4Xcata4  la  a  vadlatrlh«tl<m  of  axlatlas 
fwi4s  mad  fotltlou  tihlch  ahouXd  haaoM  racttrrlat  wmlia. 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  RSal 


OFTrCE  or  THE  SOUQTOR 


TO 


WUJib«r  of  Pag«a:  /"A 
CXnoluding  cover  iSiMtf 


Triins»ils«lon  Ko 


Conf  Iraiaition  No. : 


ntOKs 


ofxlc«  of  th«0»ollcitor 
O*  S*  D«psrt«#nt  of  the  Xnttrlor 
Kail  stop  <4$« 

1$49  C  fttro«t  N*W«,  Vashin9toR*  0«C«  20240 


Tel.:  <202)30l*^540l 


TAXt  (202)219«179I 


fIC  IKIOMAIICM  COtfTftlM  til  «ktS  r«Ul»tlt  t«iJ*1Hlttl«  IS  C9k«llCNf  l«l  M»  !t  UlitOfS  Ok(T  fOt  TK  MC  Of 

m  mmtuK,  01  (iititT  ««Ms  MOM.  tf  chimin  mroMiiw  mt  is  nortctco  tr  tie  AtTOiiiicT*atiifT 
twiiUt  m  mmmiH  ttattcttt  tttttcmtc.  mviiv.  tisaciutc.  ttsttimttpi.  eo^tire.  oi  vac  or 
t«if  TMtMMttstDt  01  irt  con^Kts  CT  ^ifttows  eril*  tuM  tk|  :ittt«eo  iicifiur  it  STxici^t  rtocttita.  ir 
to;  MM  uai^  utt  Tti«sN!tsiet :«  f«oi.  nott  «:i|*t  r*(  tKO  tmnwivi  v  mtrnovc  mo  uiukn 
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HEMORAHOQM  of  gWDERSTAWOTNG 

SUBJECT:  Handling  of  cases  involving  children  «t  Riverside 
Indian  School  In  Anadarko,  Oklaho<na«  mWo  are 
delinquent,  deprived,  sbu9«d,  neglected  or  in  need 
of  treatment  or  supervieion. 

Oklfthoita  Depsrteent  ot  Kumsn  Servicea  ("dhs*'} 
Rlv«rciae  Indian  School  ("RIS"  or  "Facility") 
Xlveraide  Indian  School  Soaxd 

OkXaJioaia  Ares  Sduoatloci  Yrogram  Administrator  C'epa*') 

»ZX  Anadaxko  Area  CoMunity  Services 

BXA  Anadarko  Agency  Coanunity  Services 

IHS  OkXahowe  City  Area  Office 

BIA  Anadarko  Agency  Branch  of  Z*aw  Enforcenent 

Caddo  County  District  Attome/'s  Office  ("DA") 

Caddo  County  Sheriff's  &epart«ent 

Anadarko  Police  I>ep«rt««nt 


II.  raitrosc: 

1  •  The  jurisdictional  status  of  the  Riverside  Indian 
School  <RXS)  hss  not  yet  been  detexmined  by  a  court  of 
coMpetent  ^urisdiotlon.  Until  such  a  detersinstion  is  »*de« 
eech  of  tho  parties  hereto  recognize  a  shared  respoosibllity 
to  provide  an  envlrouMat  et  the  Rlvereide  Indian  School  which 
is  safe  and  secure  for  Indian  studanis*  Various  programs  and 
services  axe  now  provided  to  Indian  students  including 
couneeling  and  other  such  services  at  tIS;  however,  all  the 
parties  recognise  that  the  resources  of  Oklahoma  oepartiient  of 
xuMan  Services  (DHS)  ere  aeeded  to  supplesMnt  these  sarvices. 
Zn  t»v3  past  there  was  little  or  no  coordination  awmg  the 
parties.  Effective  child  protection  eneoitpassea  the 
identification,  raporting.  treetetent  and  prevention  of  child 
abuse,  including  ntgieot,  physical  injury*  saicual 
«altraatiient«  awUonal  «altreat»ent*  or  a  cowbinatlC'n  of  the 
above;  It  also  anoo«passes  proper  tre&^?wtt  of  delin^uenor. 
K  cooperative  vultl-discipliAary  approach  is  necessary  to 
provide  Indian  children  with  all  available  services  and 
protection.  this  NaaorandUM  of  Understanding  Krm) 
establishes  procedures  for  inter*agencr  cooperation  in 
rapotting«  inveatlgating/  detaxnining  treatment  and 
supaxvising  progress  of  the  ceses  involving  •  students  at 
Rivaraide  Indian  School  who  are  In  need  of  treatsant«  abused« 
neglected  or  delinquent.  Those  students  who  ere  in  need  of 
euperviaion.  as  defined  below,  reneln  the  sole  responsibility 
of  RIS  faculty  and  staff.  The  parties  agree,  however /  to 
cooperate  with  RIS  in  providing  services  or  facilities  If 
requested  by  RIS.    It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  RIS  children 
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for  the  various  st«tc  and  federal  agertcies  to  enter  into  this 
Heinorandum  of  Understanding. 

2.  Most  administrative  jurisdictional  issues  concerning 
child  protection  can  be  ovareonui  through  cooperative 
•greewents  such  as  cross  deputizatlon  agreements  for  law 
enforcement  officials  and  this  M«n»or.ioau«  of  Understanding. 
oudiciaX  iuricdictional  issues  Only  bvcoiss  crucial  when  facts 
are  developed  which  lead  to  charges  bfiing  brought  under  state 
or  federal  law. 

3.  This  weMorandum  of  understanding  is  to  be  interpratsd 
consistent  uith  federal  laws  and  rsg*4lations  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  Indian  Child  Protection  and  Fanlly 
violence  Prevention  Act  {"Indian  Child  Protection  Aet"),  p.t. 
101-630,  104  Stat.  1546,  codified  at  25  U.S.C.  $§  3201  s£ 
MftS. .  the  Criws  Control  Act  of  1990,  P.O.  101-647,  104  Stat. 
4709*  and  the  Xndimn  Child  WslfAre  Act  of  1978«  92  Stat.  3069 
29  U.S.C.  $S  ^^01  fit  seo.  Hothing  in  this  niea»orandUffl 
of  understanding  shall  be  construed  to  conflict  with 
applicable  federal  and  at  ate  law  or  regulations  which  outline 
Methods  for  perforsting  authorised  functions  et 


III.  DEpmmoMs 

1 .  Indian  Child  «eans  snjT  unniarried  person  who  is  under  the 
Age  of  eighteen  (18)  and  is  either  (a)  a  «e«b«x  of  an  Indian 
tribe  or  (b)  is  eligible  for  miMbersbip  in  an  Indian  tribe  and 
is  the  biological  child  of  a  Metiber  of  an  Zndien  tribe. 

2.  Child  fseans  a  person  under  eighteen  <18)  years  of  age 
except/  in  cases  of  Mingueney/  those  youths  sixteen  <161  or 
seventeen  (17)  years  of  ag*  who  My  be  tried  as  an  adult  under 
provisions  of  state  law  or  youths  fifteen  (15)  years  of  age  or 
older  who  »ar  be  tried  as  an  ad*jXt  ut.der  federal  law.  Under 
The  Zndien  Child  Protection  Act  snd  the  Indian  Child  Welfare 
Act,  a  child  is  defined  ae  under  eighteen  <19)  years  of  age 
and  not  narried.  However,  martial  status  has  no  iApact  on  the 
definition  of  a  child  for  dalinquenci*  purpoees. 

3.  De;^lpqueitt  child  «eane  a  child  who: 

a.  hsa  violated  any  lawful  or5er  of  the  court  or  any 
federal  or  state  law  or  aunicipal  ordinance except 
a  traffic  statute  or  traffic  ordinance,  or 

b.  has  habitually  violated  traffic  laws  or  traffic 
ordinances. 

4.  Child  In  neeg  of  supervisicn  «Kans  a  student  who: 

0.      h4s    repeatedly    disobeyed   rftasonable    and  lawful 
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coiwumds  or  directives  of  RIS  faculty  or  stuff,  or 

b.  xs  folly  «nd  voluntftrliy  Absent  fron  RZS 
vithout  the  conseat  of  the  student's  approved 
guardian  or  parsnt  «nd  without  being  properly 
checked  out  by  the  principal  (from  8  «.».  to  3:30 
p.«i. )  or  the  dor*  attendant  (3:30  p.m.  to  8:00 
a.».>,  or 

c.  is  willfully  and  voluntarily  absent  from  school  for 
fifteen  (15)  or  more  days  or  parts  of  days  within  a 
semester  or  four  (4)  or  more  days  or  parts  of  days 
within  a  four~week  p«riod  without  a  valid  excuse  as 
defined  by  the  local  school  boards,  if  said  student 
is  subject  to  compulsory  school  attendance. 

S.  Child  in  need  at  treatment  means  a  child  who  ha«  a 
demonstrable  mental  illness  end  as  a  result  of  that  mental 
illneds: 

*.  can  be  expected  within  the  near  future  to 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  seriously 
physicaXly  injure  himself  or  another  person  and  has 
engeged  in  one  or  more  recent  overt  acts  or  made 
significant  recant  thresta  which  substantially 
support  that  expectation,  or 

b.  is  unable  to  sttend  to  those  of  his  basic  needs 
that  must  be  attended  to  in  order  for  hi4i  to  avoid 
.  serious  harm  in  the  near  future  and  has 
desKKutrated  such  inability  by  failing  to  attend  to 
those  baaic  needs.  A  deteniinetlon  regarding  the 
ability  of  the  child  to  ettend  to  his  basic  need* 
shall  be  based  upon  the  age  of  the  child  and 
reasonable  and  sppxopriete  expectation  of  the 
abilities  of  a  child  of  such  ege  to  attend  to  said 
needs. 

The  term  "child  in  need  of  treatment**  shall  not  aean  a  child 
afflicted  with  epilepsy,  developneotai  diaability,  organic 
brain  syndxoMi,  physical  handioaps,  brief  periods  of 
intoxication  osttsed  by  such  subetaacts  as  alcohol  or  drugs  or 
who  is  tniaat  or  sexually  active  unJ  ess  the  child  also  aeets 
the  criteria  for  a  child  in  need  of  treatment  pursuant  to 
subparegrepha  a  or  b  of  this  paragraph. 

e.  Child  ihmt  meane  the  physical  or  mental  injury,  sexuel 
abuse  or  exploitetioa,  or  negligent  trestment  of  a  child.  The 
term  includes  but  is  not  limited  to. 

e.     any  case  in  %«hich 

(i)  a  child  is  deed  or  exhibits  evidence  of  skin 
bruising,  bleeding,  aaXnutritlon,  failure  to 
thrive,  burns,  fraclare  of  any  bone,  subdural 
hemeto»a»  soft  tisst>4  swelling,  and 
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lit)  such  conditaon  is  not  justifiably  explained  or 
fflAy    not    b«    the    product    ot    an  accidental 
occurrence;  and 
b.      any  cas«  in  which  «  child   is  subjected  to  sexual 
assault,    sexual  molestation,    sexual  exploitation 
(which   include*  use   of  child   in   pomo9r«phy  or 
prostitution),  sexual  contact,  or  prostitution. 

7.  Child  neglect  includes  but  is  r<ot  liMxted  to,  negligent 
traatnent  or  maltreatment  of  a  child  by  a  person,  including  a 
person  responsible  for  the  child's  velfare,  under 
circuMtancee  which  Indicate  that  the  child's  health  or 
welfare  is  harwed  or  threatened  thereby  or  the  failure  to 
provide,  for  reasons  other  than  poverty,  adequaLe  food, 
clothing,  shelter  or  medical  care  so  as  to  seriously  endanger 
the  physical  health  of  the  -child. 

fi.  Distriet  Court  <Court)  for  purposes  of  this  Me»oranduai  is 
the  District  Court,  .'jvenile  Division  for  Caddo  County.  Hhare 
state  jurisdietlon  i  >  found,  this  Court  has  jurisdiction  to 
dispose  of  cas«s  Invv^lving  children  within  the  county  who  are 
delinquent,  in  need  of  treabaant  or  abus#d  or  Q«9l«ct«d, 

9.  CFR  Courts  are  Courts  of  Zndian  offenses  as  provided  by 
2S  C.F.K.  »srt  11. 

10.  Tribal  cot^rfa*  are  counts  or  other  judicial  entitiee  which 
hsv»  b*«n  eetablishe/l  by  a  federally  xecogniMd  tribe, 

11.  yhe  Ptstriet  AttorrtyVr  ie  reepofislbls  for  projiecoting 
et«t*  jurisdiction  cases  of  juv«nll«  d«linqu«nta , 
childz«n  in  need  ttfestusnt,  «ad  ehildrsn  who  h«v«  be«n 
sbused  or  iMiglactetd. 

12.  Deoarfent  of  Buasn  Services  (OHS  or  MpartMnt)  Mttte 
th#  Pcpsrfent  of  Hunan  Services  of  th»  8tlkt«  of 
Oklshceia.  W$  iu  responsible  for  raceiviog  r^porte  of 
abuse  'en4/«r  nsgtaet  in  chiXdr«n«  investifstiog  ths 
reports  snd  forwarding  ite  findings  and  recowsndatlons 
for  disposition  to  the  Oistrlcrt  Attomsy'e  Offlcs,  The 
PspartSMnt  -  shall  slso  report  its  findings  and 
reoosMsndatione,  whan  sppropriata,  to  law  anfoitosMant, 
othtr  prosacatoriet  sathoxity*  or  to  the  coort  having 
juri edict ioo  over  the  Mttar.  Mhan  a  child  Is  coMittad 
to  ths  custody  of  the  Oaparbsant*  the  Oapartisant  «uat 
provida  for  the  child  under  Uia  laws  goeamiag  cuatody 
and  plac««ant  Including  ths  Indian  Child  ^Halfara  Act. 
9H$  progress  era  available  to  ItXS  atudants. 

13.  IiwS  I  an  u^m\ feh  ^mii^m .  \S.S^  Petiartp^nt  of  Wee  1  th  an^ 
Huistt  Servleee  (IKS)  provides  aedicsl  eKa«inationa  for 
auspecttd  sbused  and  neglected  childrao,    Peraons  a  ZHS 
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ar«  required  by  state  and  federal  law  to  report  cases  of 
abuse  and  n«9iect  or  sujpected  abuse  and  (\e9l«ct  to  the 
appropriate  designated  agency  or  law  enforcement  unit. 
Generally  the  child  is  transported  to  IKS  by  the  child's 
custodian  or  law  enforcenent  personnel. 

isfiSAl  iaif  enforcement     aoency     neans     that  Federal 

(including  nzA),  tribal  or  Stata  law  enforcewant  agency 
that  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  investigation 
Of  an  instance  of  alleged  child  abuse. 

^S.  Indian  Country  generally  has  the  aeaning  giv«n  to  the 
term  by  18  U.S.C,  S  1151: 

(a)  all    land    within    the    limits    of    an  Indian 
reservation.  .  . 

(b)  all  dependent  Indian  comunitles.  .  • 

(c)  all  Xndlan  alXot»«nts,   the  Indian  titX*s  to 
which  hava  not  been  extinguished.  .  .  . 

The  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  defines  a  **rea«rvati9n*'  as 
including  the  above  definitiCiO  **and  any  lands «  not 
covered  under  such  section,  title  to  which  is  slther  held 
by  the  Onita<5  States  in  trust  for  the  banefit  of  «ny 
Indian  tribe  or  individual  or  held  by  any  Indian  tribe  or 
individual  subi^ect  to  a  restriction  by  the  United  states 
against  alienation.    25  U.S.C.  §  1903* 

However,  **2ndian  reservation*'  is  defined  in  the  Indian 
Child  Protection  Act  ss  any  Indian  reservation/  public 
domain  Indian  aUotwent.  foxwer  Zadian  areservetion  in 
Oklahoma,  or  lands  held  by  incorporated  Native  groups, 
regional  corporations,  or  villsge  corporations. 

'Riverside  Indian  Schnol  <RI5)  is  on  land  of  the  United 
Ststes  set  aside  tor  educational  purposes. 

17-  Child  Protection  Tea»  (CPT)  is  ».  fiulti -disciplinary  team 
generally  of  eight  persons  representing  social  services, 
law  enforc«i»ent,  aiedical  services,  psyehologieel  or  other 
cental  health  counseling  and  Judioiel  services.  The 
Anadarko  Agency  includes  representAtives  frcai  the 
seven  ares  tribes,  DUS,  IKS,  BXA  Coewunity  Services  and 
BZA  Law  Bnforcawent.  Vhe  BIA  and  XHS  have  priesry 
coordinating  reaponsibilitles  for  the  tsae  which 
encourages  the  exchange  of  Information  end  coordisatlon 
of  federal,  atste,  county  and  tribal  programs  to  provide 
appropriate  referaala  to  obtain  protection  for  Indian 
children  who  are  neglected  and/or  abused. 
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IV.     WPORTIUC  or  SUSPECTED  CHXI,0  ABUSC: 

A.  All  persons  having  knowledcie  of  a  suspected  case  o2 
abuse  or  neglect  of  a  ItXS  student  arc  required  to  iunediately 
report  the  matter  Co  the  K2$  superintendent  or  the  K2S 
official  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  insuring  the  safft 
environaacnt  of  tha  student:;  concurrently*  persons  nust  also 
raport  th*  iR«tt«r  to  OKS  child  walSar*  Offi^ia,  (405)  247-7301, 
for  Caddo  County .  Parsons  with  such  Vinowladga  vay  also  report 
the  wetter  to  Anadarko  Area  Cocnnunity  Services  or  local  law 
enforconant.  18  U.S.C.  $  t16»;  2*!  Okla.  Stat.  §  846.  Reports 
may  also  be  nadc  to  tha  state  Child  Abuse  Hotline,  1-800-$23<- 
3511. 

B.  With  regard  to  any  iMtter  referred  to  it,  OKS  will 
inform  tha  Anadarko  Area  Social  Services  and  tha  appropriate 
tribal  child  protection  team  and,  whan  appropriate,  local  law 
enforcement  egenciaa*  of  abuse  and  n<»glact  cases  et  RXS. 

C.  Whether  the  allegations  of  cnild  abuse  or  neglect 
indicate  the  incidents  happened  on  or  off  caMpuS/  RIS  will 
also  immediately  report,  depending  on  the  location  of  the 
alleged  incident,  all  such  allege tioos  involving  ftIS  students 
to  the  Anadarko  Police  Cepartm«nt«  the  Cad4o  County  Sheriff's 
X^epertmant,  tha  £2 A  taw  enforcement  Office,  tha  FBI  or  other 
epprcpriate  leu  enforcement  egency  having  :)urisdietlon  ovaz 
the  matter. 

D.  Under  the  Indian  Child  Protection  Act,  any  pmrson 
who  knows,  or  has  reasonable  auspicion  that  a  child  was  abused 
and  fails  to  laMdiatttXy  report  auch  abuae  or  actions  to  the 
local  child  protective  aervicea  agency  or  local  law 
enforoemmAt  egency,  shell  be  fined  mot  more  than  SS/OOO  or 
impriaoAed  for  not  more  than  mix  (4i)  monUu^  or  both.  Any 
person  who  suparvi  s«««  or  hee  euthority  over«  a  parson 
deecribed  a^»ove  end  Snhlbite  or  prevents  that  parson  from 
making  e  report  of  euep«cted  ebuse,  shall  Im  finad  oot  more 
than  95,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  norm  than  mis  (4)  nontlis  or 
both.    18  O.S.C.  Sii  1ti9«  a2S8. 

C.     OKS  reporting  reguirenents  include: 

1}  Within  36  hours  aftar  receiving  an  initial 
report  the  receiving  egency  shall  prepare  a  written 
report  which  ahall  include*  it  eveileble: 

a.  the  name,  address,  egn,  end  ecx  of  the  etudent 
thet  is  tha  eubjaot  of  the  report; 

b.  the  gredo  in  which  the  student  is  currently 
enrolled; 

c.  the  niwne  and  address  of  khe  student* n  parente 
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or  other  p«rson  responsible  for  the  stu<)«nt's 
caxre  ; 

d.  the  naiie  an<S  address  oC  the  alles^d  offender; 
« ■       the  name  «nd  address  of  the  person  who  aiade 

the  report  to  the  agency; 
f .      a  brief  narrative  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 

of    tha    student's    injuries,    including  any 
*  previously  known  or  suspected  abuse  of  the 

student  and  the  susp^scted  date  of  the  abuse; 

and 

9.  any  other  information  the  agency  or  the  person 
who  made  the  report  to  the  agency  believes  to 
be  ittportant  to  the  investigetion  and 
disposition  of  tht  alleged  abuse. 

2)  When  DMS  receives  a  report  alleging  abuse*  it 
shall  imaedlatelr  initiate  an  investiyatlon  of  such 
allegation  «nd  shall  take  inaediate,  appropriate 
steps  to  seetsre  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
student  or  studente  involved. 

3)  Open  co«a>lfttion  of  the  investigation  of  any 
report  of  alleged  abuse  that  is  wade  to  OKS,  the 
agency  Sh*ll  prepare  a  final  trritten  report  on  such 
«lleo«tion  and,  if  appropriate,  submit  the  report 
to  the  nx  and /or  any  official  with  jurisdiction 
over  tb«  autter. 


CONPIOSMTZJOZTY  : 

A.  The  identity  of  any  person  suUcing  a  report  of 
suspected  child  Abus*  shall  be  confidential r  unless  the 
reporter  consents  bo  discloaura.  except  th»t;  the  reporter's 
Identity  My  be  rev«al«4  under  certain  circuMtancet  to  a 
court  of  coiq;M»tent  juxitdictlon  and/or  an  eiaployee  of  an 
Indian  trib«»  th«  steta  or  the  federal  govemsMnt  who  needs  to 
k&fiOC  the  infomatiea  in  the  performance  of  the  «ttploy«e'« 
duties.  The  person  staking  a  good  faith  report  oe  suspected 
child  abuse  is  protected  f ron  civil  or  criaioal  liability  for 
MkiAg  th«  report. 

».  The  parties  to  this  weaoranduM  of  understanding  that 
investigate  and  treat  Inoidenta  of  child  abuse  mmj  not  release 
infonuition  and  records  concerning  the  incident  except  to 
those  agencies  of  eny  Indian  tribe,  any  state,  or -the  federal 
govemsMnt  that  need  to  know  the  inforsation  in  perfomaace  of 
their  duties.  Violation  of  confidentiality  re^ireaents  say 
subject  the  offender  to  a  fine  and/cr  isprisonsent.  Privacy 
Act,   S  U.S.C.  S  953a  (iUt):  31  <^U.  Stat.  S  84€. 
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PROCEOUWS  ABUSED   OR   HECI/ECTED   CHIL0Ri3«   AND   CHILDREN  IN 

MECD  OF  TRXATMENT: 

The  Okl*hcffa  Ar<»a  Education  Progra*  Adminiit  -ator 
specifically  permits  the  parties  to  this  agwwent  to  enter 
the  RIS  catnpu.  to  perform  their  prescribed  functions  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  agreement  .  Hothj.ftg  an  this 
agreement  shall  b*.  construed  to  conflict  with  any  ^^PPl^^Ji* 
Federal  or  Statto  law  or  regulation  whvch  outlines  a  method  for 
pexforsilnci  authorised  fxxnctions  at  RXS. 

A.  local  Authority  lnvolve»ent: 

DH5  is  pennitted  to  enter  the  RI.'^  cawpus  to  investi9ate 
a  reported  incident  and  take  appropriate  »ct»on  as  required. 
The  RIS  Principal,  Aree  Educetloa  Pxograia  Adi»ini«tr»tor,  or 
other  ^Mthorixed  person*  will  aaaist  DHS  in  performing  its 
function*  et  RIS.  DHS  and  other  Stste/County  ejencies  will 
coordinate  wirh  the  RIS  principal  P^^,^^,^*^  «?^«*=ij;f 

on- location  inveetigationa.  The  MS  principal  or  KPA  will 
•ssimt  DHS  personnel  vho  wish  to  visit  RIS  where  the  child 
resides  and  other  appropriate  locations  to  properly 
investigate  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case* 
Authorities  will  also  coopmrete  with  local  authogfities 
concerning  the  enforcement  of  court  orders  and  %mrvice  of 
process  at  RTS. 

B.  Temporary  Custody 

in  order  to  prevent  eminent  phyeical  dam»9«  or  haxm  to  en 
RIS  student,  the  local  law  enforcement  authority  may  «ff«ct 
the  ©mer9mncy  removal  of  the  student  to  a  children's  shelter 
or  other  inatitution  under  epplicable  etate  OHS  or  the 

local  law  anforcement  authority  will  then  notify  the  RXS 
superintendant  and  the  WA  as  to  tha  diapositioo  of  the  case. 
The  Stata  authority,  official,  or  agency  involved  ahall  injure 
that  the  emergency  removal  or  placement  terminatei  tmmadietely 
vhen  auch  re^mov.!  or  plaeemant  %%  no  longer  «3««"«nr  to 
prevent  imminent  physical  damage  or  harm  to  the  child. 

All    other    OWahoma    lawa    and  ^"9«i»tioii« 
temporary  custody  of  abused  or  neglected  children  will  apply 
to  Ss^udents,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  federal  law 
end  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act. 

RIS  students  who  are  or  who  become  in  need  of  treatoent 
will  hit  treated  as  all  other  Oklahoma  children  in  need  of 
treatment  are  tree ted. 

c.    rollow-up  Reporting 

The  parties  to  this  HOU  resolve  to  wake  follow-up  reports 
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montVily  la  e«ch  other  party  to  this  agre^dient  vith  a 
continuing  nvcd  to  know  the  disposition  of  »ny  case  involvino 
a  RXS  student.  ^ 


Vlt.     p|(OCEX>UflS:S        OEWNOUCKT  CHXLDREKr 

All  RIS  personnel  have  a  duty  to  report  incidents  o£ 
juvenile  delinquency  to  the  Caddo  County  Sheriff'*  Department 
or  other  appropriate  law  enforeeAont  authority.  Rxs  will 
cooperate  with  the  Court  vhieh  assumes  jurisdiction  over  the 
•att^r  and  all  law  enforeemeRt  authorities  in  the 
inv«sti9ation  and  handling  ot  the  ease. 

RIS  juveniles  will  be  treated  as  other  jwenilee  in 
OklahoM  are  treated.  In  appropriate  eases,  the  RXS  student 
will  be  released  to  the  custody  of  the  RI5  officials. 

VXII.     PRCXIEDWttS:    RIS  5TU0EHTS  VHO  MKEO  TRCATKEWT  BECAUSE  OF 
IMtOXTCATIOM  CAUSED  BY  ALCOHOt  OR  DRUGS; 

Thoaa  students  on  the  RIS  eanpus  who  are  in  need  of 
Medical  attention  due  to  intoxication  caused  by  such 
substances  as  alcohol  or  druys  rewain  the  responsibility  of 
RXS  and  XHS.  If  RIS  students  are  found  off  caatpus  in  an 
intoxicafesd  condition,  the  other  partiea  to  this  MOO  agree  to 
provide  the  iaaediately  necessary  care  for  the  child  and  to 
notify  RIS  as  soon  as  possible.  All  parties  agree,  also,  to 
provide  appropriate  facilities  and  care  for  RIS  attjdants  when 
requested  to  do  so  by  RIS. 

IX.    lAW  EKTOICDmnr  respohsimmties  ako  reportiwc: 

A.  The  law  enfovceaent  units  of  the  City  of  Anadarko,  Caddo 
County,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  various 
Tribea  state  their  intention  to  enter  into  cross- 
deputisation  agree«ents  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  the 
Zndian  Law  Enforcement  Re£om  Act,  25  O.S.C.  Sf  3601,  et 
and  74  Okla.  Stat.  SS  1221. 


VThan  a  local  law  enforceMnt  agency  reeetvaa  a  report 
concerning  the  auspected  abuse  of  a  RXS  studant,  tha 
recalling  agency  shall  iMaediately  notify  OKS  of  «Wbh 
report  and  shall  alao  subadt  a  wrlttea  report  to  th« 
othar  agency. 

'•go'^*  involves  a  RIS  student  or  where 

the  alleged  abuaer  fe  an  Indian  and  where  a  praliiainary 
Inqvlry  indicates  a  criminal  violation  has  occurred,  the 
local  law  enforcement  agency ,  tf  other  than  the  rederal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  shall  immediately  report  such 
occurrenca  to  the  fedeial  Bureau  of  Investigation 
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0.  Within  36  hours  after  reccivin«j  «n  initial  report  the 
receiving  «9ency  shall  prepare  a  written  report  which 
shall  a,nclude«   ii  available: 


a.  the  t\Mm%,  address,  age,  and  aex  o£  the  studant 
that  is  the  subject  of  the  report; 

b.  the  grade  in  uhxeh  the  stud-snt  is  currently 
enrolled; 

c-  the  name  and  address  c£  the  student's  parents 
or  other  person  responsible  for  the  studejit's 
care; 

d.  the  n»e  and  address  o€  the  alleged  offender; 

e.  the  oane  and  address  of  the  person  who  a«de 
the  report  to  the  agtncy; 

t.  a  brief  narrative  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  student's  injuriea*  incXudipg  any 
previously  known  or  euspected  abuse  of  the 
student  end  the  susp4»cted  date  of  the  abuse; 
and 

g.  any  other  information  the  agency  or  the  person 
who  made  the  report  to  the  ageney  believes  to 
be  important  to  the  investigation  and 
disposition  of  tht  alleged  abuse. 


E.  Any  local  lav  enforcement  agency  that  receives  a  report 
alleging  abuse  shall  immediately  initiate  an 
investigation  of  such  alXegetion  and  shall  take 
isNedlate,  appropriate  steps  to  secure  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  student  or  students  involved. 

F.  Upon  completion  of  the  investigation  of  eny  report  ot 
alleged  abuse  that  is  made  to  e  local  law  enforcement 
agency,  such  agency  shall  prepare  a  final  written  report 
on  such  allegation  and«  if  appropriate,  subnet  the  report 
to  the  FBI  and/or  any  official  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
aiattar. 


X.  nODirXCATZOH  Oft  CAMCCXXTIOtf: 

This  agreement  shall  become  effective  iswediately  upon  the 
signatures  of  the  parties  and  shall  remain  in  effect  and  be 
reviewed  annually  with  revisions  es  necessary.  Any  party  to  this 
agreement  may,  at  any  time,  notify  the  other  parties  to  this 
agreement  of  the  need  to  renegotiate  procedures,  allocations  of 
authority  or  any  other  provlslone  to  this  egreement* 
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XI.  CONCLUSION: 

Therefore,  to  insure  a  va»ble  And  ftct?ve  progrw  Cor  the 
handling  of  cases  oC  delinquent  children,  children  In  need  of 
treatment  and  abused  and  neglected  children,  the  undersigned 
parties  at^ree  to  the  principles*  policies  and  procedures 
hereinafter  statod. 
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WAHPETON 
[NDIAN  SCHOOL 


$32  North  8th  Str«*t 
W»hp«MR.  North  D*koU  $«07$ 


701-M247M  -  A^ministratioe  (HGc« 
701*«42>4301  •  School  Biiil4i«c 


March  16.  1994 


Dear  tyXe: 

sorry  it  tooX  so  long  for  these  nuirJoer*.    As  of  to<^ay.  w«  have  47 
«tudent»  in  the  honor  dom  with  5  »tud«nt»  in  the  healing  canter. 
In  the  girl«  dorm,  there  are  la  girls  on  level  four;  15  girls  on 
level  three?  16  girls  on  level  two  and  2  girls  on  level  one.  In 
the  boys  dor».  there  are  19  boys  on  level  four;  14  boys  are  level 
three;  8  boys  are  level  two  and  S  boy*  are  level  one. 

Xn  looking  at  these  nusibers,  we  find  ^3%  of  our  dorm  students 
above  the  middle  level  vith  only  17%  below  the  middle  level, 
^ese  figures  do  not  include  our  day  studsnts.    Also«  the 
enrollwsnt  in  the  honor  dortt  has  steadily  increased  since  was 
opcnad  with  IS  students. 


Sincerely* 
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I.       OVERVIEW  - 

Ccricc<nl  t4int  with  *  d^ctln*  in  «nronm«nt  *t  \h*  Burejiu^s  044 
Reservation  Boi^rdtng  Schools  th*r«  h*s  b**n  another  ch^ng* 
thAt  h*s  b**n  ld*ntl^led«  The  student  population  mix  In 
Attendnnce  nt  6ure*u  0^^  ReservAtion  eo^rding  Schools  ha^s 
changed  si gn  1  f  1  c^n t1  )^  from  *  group  representing  the  most 
CApjible  o4  Indian  )<outh  who  were  required  to  attend  o44 
r^'ServAtlon  boarding  schools  <ORBS>  due  to  isolation*  to  one 
which  now  includes  the  leiist  CApAble  And  most  handicapped 
frcm  the  social,  physic*! i  ment*!  *nd  educ*tlon*l 
perspectives*  This  slgnlflci^nt  change  is  due »  In  p*rt,  to 
eligibility  criterl*. 

The  recent  mentjil   health   screening  study  performed  by  Dr  • 
Normjin    Dlnges    *t    Chemjtwii    IndUn    Boarding   School    *nd  the 
Hjinjigemen  t     Repor  t     for     Chem^wJi     I  ndl  An     Bojir  d  I  ng  School.^ 
regarding   *   ment*1    henl th    promot Ion    program    prepared  by' 
Lawrence  Shudbol t  Jr«  confirms  emperlc^lly  unique  needs  »nd 
pr obi  ems   In  off   reserv*  1 1  on  boarding   school s   <ORBS>   whi ch . 
hiive  been  documented  in  countless  studies  *nd  reports  over 
the    pASt     twenty    yenrs*        These    findings,     conf Irm  thAt 
students    being    placed    in    ORBS    programs    ure    In    need  o^'- 
strategies    not     presenti y    being    provided     to    meet  the 
eduCAt lonjil'  And  Affective  development*!  needs  of   the  Indian 
students  placed  within  th«  ORBS  program* 

Wh*t  is  needed  In  this  respect*  Is  *n  Accurate  collaborative 
ApprjiiSAl  of  the  vnrlous  problems*  nffectlv**  behAvlor*!  jind 
socIaI*  of  the  students  In  iitt«ndjince  und  being  accepted  for 
ORBS  programs  Along  with  An  jmnlysls  of  existing  systems 
within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Health 
Service*  This  appraisal  and  analysis  would  create 
programmatic  and  adminl strat I v  change  that  will  amend  these 
services  and  ultimately  the  outcome  variables  of  the 
students  and  th*  co«Ttfnuni  ties  we  serve* 

For  example^  when  the  student  prr>u1  at  ion  at  the  ORGS 
programs  was  more  normally  distt  ibuted  In  terms  of 
educational  achievement*  aptltvde  and  affective  variables, 
the  staff  was  predcminantly  professional  educators  with  a 
sma  1 1  numbe  r  of  attendant  svppor  t  staff  <  Sc  hoo I  Nur  se  s , 
Counselors     etc«>«  Residential      st^ff,  generally 

nonprofessional Si  did  not  posses  any  particular  level  of 
expertise*  The  Indian  Health  Service  generally  provided  a 
physician,  a  school  nurse  or  physician  assistan'  to 
iccoarfnodate  general  medical  difficulties  typical  of  a  normal 
Juvenile   population*       Similarly,    this   population    did  not 
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rtqulrt  spfcU)  ^acUlttts  to  «ccorTrfnod«tf  to  «ny  spfcU) 
nt f ds« 

HOMfvtri  whIU  rtc09nl2ln9  prtstnt  studtnt  ch*r*c  t»r  I  »t  I  cs  ♦ 
A  txplCJil  «c«dtmlc  tnvlronmtnt  which  providts  5upp1tmtnt«l 
f-tfrvlcfs  ior  tht  trtatmtnt  o^  rtcognlztd  symptomatic 
f xprtssloq' of  dIsfASf  Is  I nappropr I «tf •  In  ordtr  to  provldt 
».pproprl*t*  strvlcts  to  studtnts  prtstntir  in  «tttnd«nct  In 
ones  pr09r*m»  It  Is  n»c»»»*ry  to  provldf  «  program  mort 
Appropr I *t*1r  CAlltd  «n  Alttrn«tlvt  Cduc«tion«l  Rtsld*nti«l 
progrun*  A  rtorgjinlzAtton  o4  th»  systtm*  *t  ORBS  pro©r*m» 
is  ntctssArr  r.ot  on}y  In  tht  nc^dtmlci  but  mort  sptcHicAlIx 
in  th«  homt  living  <  th«  socUl  «nd  bth«vlor«l>  programs  If 
wt  Art  going  to  provldt  *n  opportunity  for  »cctpt4^blt  growth 
on  tht  pJirt  of  tht  studtnts  th«t  wt  strvlct. 

With  prtstnt  IndiJin  .HtJii  th  Strvlct  «nd  8urt«u  of  Indian  Af- 
fjiir«  stuff,  budgtts  *nd  f«cilltlts,  thtrt  is  no  w«/  th*t  wt 
CJin  provi  dt  tht  strvl  cts  «nd  programs  nttdtd.  Uhtn  « 
population  btcomts  prtdominnntl/  h«ndic«pptd  thtnt 

t.    Tht  composition  of  tht  proftssion«t  st«ff  must  ch&ngt. 

2.  Tht     stJiff/studtnt    r*tlo    must    rtfltct     tht    nttd  for 
IncrtAsinglr  individuAt Iztd  «ppro«chts. 

3.  Tht  rtsidtntlAl  stjiff  must  lncrt«s«   in  skill   «nd  «cctpt 
«  chjingtd  rolt  • 

4.  Tht  fjicilitits  nttd  to  bt  «1  ttrtd«  to  Accommodjitt 
con  ttmporjirr  trt*tmtn  t  programs  «nd  *  ntw  arr*/  of 
htjilth  proftsslonjil  s. 

It  Is  cltJir  thjit  tht  prtstnt  tduc«tlon«1i  rtsldtntljil  htJilth 
St  Aff  of  tht  0R8$  programs  «r«  no  longtr  «b1t  to  dt  sign  and 
dtlivtr  Appropriatt  «nd  tfftcttut  solutions*  What  Is  nttdtii 
is  tht  dtvtlopmtnt  of  an  «1ttrn«tivt  rtsldtntljil  program 
conctpt  which  plans  a  dramatic  ntw  approach  whtrt  «ducation 
i  s  subordtnatt  to  a  trtatmtnt  program  dirtc  ttd  by  htal th 
prof tssionals  and  ytt  rtmalns  as  an  Intrlcatt  part  of  a 
highly  individual Iztd  wholt  child  program. 

It  is  rtcc<TAitndtd  that  Chtmawa  Indian  Off  Rtstrvatlon 
Boarding  School  btcomt  tht  ^<*ci1ity  that  will  dtvtlop  this 
conctpt  and  focus  at ttn  t Ion  on  mtt  1 1 ng  thtse  loc lal  and 
bthaviora)  rtttds  of  tht  itudtnts. 
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Dr.  i3ijn*%  C.  H*rtin>  Assistant  01r«ctor>  Of^lct  IndUn 
Educ jt t i on  Progrhstkt  In  his  m«mor*ndum.  of  Jjtnu jtrx  M »  1 9Be 
rtspGOdlng  to  th*  nf*d  «ddr*ss*d  In  Or*  Dlng*s  «nd 
Shjidbott's  studUs  Authorized  th*  Portland  Ap**  Education 
ProgrMi%  Administrator  Inltljtt*  «  study  to  •xwnin*  th* 
ftjtsiblUtx  oi  d*v*lopln9  col  1«bor*tlv*  efforts  with  th« 
Indian  H*jtl  th  S*rvlc«  In  mtftlng  tht  n**ds  of  th«  students 
residing  within  th*  Chtmjtw*  dormitories*  Included  In 
r*cofrA*ndJttlons  bJts*d  on  th*s«  studies  provided  to  him  «nd 
to  jtppropri jtt*  Indljtn  H**l  th  $*rvlc*  mjtn«g«rs»  was  « 
rc-ccrrrfTifndJttlon  to  provide  «  consultation  pl«n  to  bring 
trlb*s»  th*  school  bo*rd  «nd  ^h*  union  Into  futur*  Mictions 
jtnd/or  r*CG<rA*nd*d  chjtngts* 

Tht    foMcwIng   philosophy^    r*co«TtfiitndJtt Ions   «nd   ^assumptions  ' 
Art  viewed  jts  kty  elemtnts  In  th*  d*v*lopm«nt  of  An  t*r- 
njttlv*  r*s>d*ntljtl  off  rts*rv*tlon  boarding  school  to  Jiccom*- 
modJtt*  to  th*  unlqu*n*ss  of  th*  s*rvlc*  population  Jind  n**d 
for  prtventjttlv*  jtnd  r*m*di«l  s*rvlc*s« 

PHILOSOPHY  - 

Th*  purpos*  of  this  concept  pAptr  Is  to  rtccff^tnd  strjtt*gl*s 
*nd  direction  in  th*  dfv*lopm*nt  of  a  off  r*s*rv«tlon  resi- 
dent IaI  tr*jtim*nt  program  Ai  Chemjiw*  Indian  School*  Conver-- 
sjttions  jtnd  rts*jirch  to  djit*  dots  Indlcjit*  succinctly  th^t 
An  lnt*rgrjtt*d  well  pi  jinntd '  tduCAt  lonjil  «nd  htjilth  burtjtu 
program  for  Njttlvt  /^tricjin  Youth  In  «tt*nd4inc*  in  0R8S 
Programs  h*i  not  b**n  developed  And  thjit  very  few 
tnterjtgency  or  tntr*Agency  ef f or ts  h^ive  been  estublished  in 
regjtrds  to  the  inltiAtloA  of  wholistlc  progr*m^  Ai  off 
reservation  boarding  schools* 

Recognizing  llmltjttlons  of  survey  And  research  djit^i  to  d«te 
It  is  still  -very  obvious  th*t  *ny  measure  of  sympto<ns  such 
*s  drui  i«,  jinxletyf  depression,  suicide,  etc*  i««.i:c«te  a 
very  serious  problem  ^rnong  Amer Ic l*n  Indian  youth.  Regard* 
l#ss  of  how  this  Information  Is  looked  Aif  wlt>^  wh4it  degree 
of  skepticism,  the  fjict  remains  thjit  the  problems  th«t  «re 
b<>ing  experienced  by  Njittve  /^erlcjin  Youth  Art  not 
decreasing,  but  Art  becoming  more  severe*  Unless  a 
preventive  H^jilth  ProgrAm  is  initiAted  thjit  c«n  meet  the 
needs  -  whatever  these  needs  Art  identified  to  be,  tNe 
problems  experienced  by  youth  in  off  reservation  boarding 
schools  will  not  go  amay  And  will  create  An  untenable 
sttuiticn  increasing  socio/mA  I  Adjustment  symptccris,  social 
behavior  m«l  *djut  tmeri t  *nd  insufficl«nt  growth*     To  develop 
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*  program  Yor  AmtrlCAn  Indian  Youth  *t  off  rtttrv*tJon 
boarding  tchoolt  *  compWt*  lnt*r*ctlv*  p1*n  with  «1l 
t«rvfct  provldtrt  It  n**d*d  In  ord*r  to  d*vt1op  tht  tcopt 
And  dirtctlont  for  *  progrMi  ntctsst^ry  to  provldt  both 
t*chnlc*1  *nd  prof tttlonAl  ttrvlctt*    This  ttr^ttgy  m*nd*l*s 

*  ccfnprthtntlvt  contldtrAtlon  *nd  *ppro>ch  th*t  Inc1ud*«. 
phy»lc*l,  m»nt*1  *nd  lnt»1t»ctg*t  compontnt*  of  tht 
Individual  • 


An  of f  rtttrvAtlori  ii1ttrn*tlv*  boarding  school   \t  d«ftn«d 
n  llv»   In  ctnttr  for  ^trlCAn  IndUn  Youth  of  stUcttd  *©♦ 
rAng*t  for  short  And  long  ttrm  c*r*  for  mtntAl.i  phrslCAl  «nd 
h*4lth  trtAtm*nt«  combined  with  *n  ApproprlAt*  tduCAtlon*! 
progr*m*      Th*    purport    of    *h    off    rts*rvAtlon  Att«rn«tlv* 
boarding  school    Is   to  pr*p»r*   *nd  ImpI Imtnt   compr«h*nsl v« 
And  *ff*ctlvt   Individual Iztd  programs  for  th#   tr*rtm*nt  of* 
diAgnostd  m«nf*1 »  ph>'sicAlt  htAlth*  *nd  tducAtlon^l  dlffl-* 
cvltUs   «nd    to    dtslgnt    dttlvtr,    *nd    lnt*rgr*t*  Individ- 
V4Lllz*d  •ducAtlon  progrwus  which  compllmtnts  th*  h*4l  th  C4r«'. 
•  ffort    for   students    In   »tt*ndAnc««    '  Tht   Alterniitlv*  Off* 
RfstrvAtlon  BoiLrdlng   School    Is    *  yt*r   round   program  for: 
students*      Tht    summtr    session    Is    dtslgntd    for  students 
n*«dlng  sp#cl*l  strvlcts* . 
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III.  ASSUMPTIONS  -    *  -' 

•  Thf  foundation  for  »ny  concept  U  »  sft  of  »«tumptlon»  which 
sfts  forth  »  b»»lc  btUtf  undtrlyUg  tht  dfvtlopm#nt  of  any 
proQr*jn.  Tht  foMcwIng  assumption*  htvt  b##ft  *dv»ncfd  I  ft 
.  this  conttxt  and  art  prtdlctttd  on  rtstarch  findings  »nd  oo 
fr.»n*Qtm«nt  rtvltws  »nd  h»vf  survived  »»  valid  Indicators  of 
a  pr«s*ftt  ntfd  for  »n  »Ufrft»tlvf  off  rtstrvatlon  boarding 


1.  Thtrt  U  »  ft**d  for  *ft  »Ufrn»tIvt  boarding  school  In 
tht  Burtiu  of  IftdUft  Affairs  of  »  th«r»p«utlc/«ducA- 
tlon*1  fttlwrt  for  Amtrlctn  IndUn  studtnts.  Th#  prts.*ftt 
population  In  off  rtstrvatlon  IndUn  boarding  schools, 
h*s  h»ndlc»ppfd  and  soc UI/bth»vJor»l  in»Ud4ust«d  child- 
ren ranging  In  tstlmatts  from  70*/.  to  ?!B<  of  Ihtir  popo- 
lAtlon.  Prtstnt  boarding  schools  h*vt  not  bttn  shown  to 
b«  ffffctlvt  In  tht  trtatment  and  rtmtdUtlon  of  soc- 
UI/bfhavlor4l  and  acadtmlc  thtraptutlc  nttds  of  th# 
majority  of  Indian  studtnts  In  atttndanct*  Thus,  ntw 
mtasurts  art  n^^d^d* 

2.  Tht  soclal/bthavloral/tducatlonal  strulct  dtllvtry  sys- 
ttms  now  prtstnt  In  off  rtstrvatlon  boarding  schools  dp 
not  provldt  approprlatt  modtis  for  whottstic  trtatmtnt 
or  prtvtntlon  of  probltms  tKptrltnctd  by  Amtrlcan  Indian 
youth/  By  utilising  an  txisting  facility  tht  Burtau  can 
accomnodatt  to  tht  variant  nttds  of  tht  studtnt 
population  utilising  an  InttrAgtncy  approach  and  staff 
to  accomnodatt  Individual  Ixtd  nttds* 

3.  An  alttrnatlvt  off  rtstrvatlon  boarding  school  must  of- 
ftr  a  widt  sptctruNT  of  strvlcts.  Amtrlcan  Indian  stu- 
dtnts In  atttndanct  At  alttrnatlvt  off  rtstrvatlon 
boarding-schools,  wUI  havt  a  divtrslty  of  probltms  and 
a  unlvtrst  of  Idtologlts*  This  facility  must  bt 
prtpartd  to  trtat  tht  wholt  child  with  a  divtrst  varltty 
of  ptrsonnti  and  strvlcts*. 

4#  Tht  stOdtnt/staff  Ing  ratio  for  tducatlon,  bthavloral , 
and  social  strvlcts  must  bt  rtductd  to  provldt  a  mort 
rtaltstic  strvlct  plan  bastd  on  studtnts  whollstic 
nttds.  Staffing  patttrns  must  rtfltct  a  mort 
proftislonal  orltnttd  staff  on  a  24  hour/day,  7  days  a 
wttK,  basts* 
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Ail  »Un  mtmbtr*  *t  ♦n  *Ufrn*Uvf  o^f  rtstrviiUoo 
bonrdlng  school  mutl  rtctlvt  tr*lnlng  And  In  ttrvlct  In 
tr*n»dl»clpnn*ry  lrf*lmff>l»  Prtftnt  pro^f»»Ion*l  I'^pJ* 
UUon»  *nd  Uck  o^  training  h*vf  prtcludtd  *  »^^?l'»^iS 
*ppro*ch  to  thf  trf*lmtftt,  rtrntdUHon  *nd  prfVtnllon  of  . 
*tud«r  dUflcuUlf*.  Tt*m  work  mu»t  bf  rtqulrtd  And 
*n  »'uff  mtmbtr*  tmlntd  on  Indlvldu*!  s^ludtnl  dKfl- 
cuHltf  rfg*rdU»»  of  proff»»lon*l  orltnUllon. 

An  jititrn*Uvf  off  rf»frv*Uon  bo*rdlng  school  mu»l  *d- 
ml  \  'ftudtnU  for  tducA^lon*!  *nd  »ocl  *l/bth*vlor*l 
IrtAlmtnt  ^or  lon^  ^♦«*n»  ^^6  short  Urm  c*rf  *l  *ny  UjTjt 
fcnd  U  mutl  bt  epfr»Ud  on  *  twtlvt  month  b*sU,  No 
vludtnl  *hou1d  b»  txptlltd  or-  »u»pfndfd  from  An 
*Utrn*Uvf  off  rf»trM*Uon  boarding  »<hool  .  AcctpUnct 
for    IrtAtmtnt,    whfthtr    II  bt 

bth*vlor*l  mufl  Includt  *cctptln9         rt  i-ponslbl  my  for 
mtttlno    t*ch    child'*    unlqut    nttd»    which    c*nnol  bt. 
ACCWwftOdiUd     rt*U  »Uc*lly     wl  thin      Ihtir     homt  *nd 
comnunllx* 

SludtnU  Acctpltd  aI  An  AlUrnAUvt  IrtAtmtnl  progrAm. 
win  not  ntct»4Arlly  mttl  Iht  ACAdtmIc  rtqulrtmtnt*  In  a 
IrAdl tlonAl . ORBS  progrAm.  •  r 

Tht  Burt>u  of  IndUn  AffAir*  And  IndUn  HtAUh  S<rvlc* 
win  dfvflop  oulrtAch  ftrvlct*  In  tht  coiwnunltlt*  from 
which  tht  »tudtnt  Art  dr*.wn  And  win  provldt  trAlnIng 
And  ttchnlcAl  A»»l4tAnc#  In  tht  tftAblUhmtnt  of  sludtnt 
crIttriA  for  tnronmtnt.  ThU  wIll  ntct»»ltAtt  outrtACh 
tt^»« 

An  AHtrnAtlvt  off  rt»trVAtlon  bOArdlng  school  will  rt- 
Qulrt  thAt  An  InttrAQtncy  »tructurt  bt  dtvtloptd  to  ac- 
cofwnodAtt  to  tht  »ptclflc  nttd»  of  tht  AlttrnAtlvt  off 
rt»trvAtlon  boArdlng  ♦chool  P«>P"'*^'o?1^^55^«'^i«  orgAn- 
UAtlonAl  chArt*  for  tht  a1  ttrftAt Kt  •0R8S-  proft»»JonAl 
And  pArAproft»»1onAl  »tAff  mu»t  bt  dtvtloptd  which  rt- 
fltct  th#  »ptclflc  nttd»  of  tht  progrAm  And  not  of  Any 
pArtlcuUr  ftdtrAl  AQtncy.  Tht  AlttrnAtlvt  off  ^♦♦♦'^v*- 
tlon  bOArdlng  »chool  mu»t  bt  vltwtd  a»  a  ccwnunlty  In 
which  BurtAU  of  IndUn  AffAir*  tducAtlonAl  And  ♦ocIaI 
dormitory  ptr»onntl  And  IndUn  KtAlth  S^rvict  mtdlCAl, 
»oclA|.  And  mtntAl  htAlth  iptc  I  AUst*  work 
mttt  tht  tducAtlonAl,  bthAMlorAl,  JoclA  ,  *'^<^.^^>'*!?*1 
nttd»  of  tht  IndUn  »tudtnt»  within  tht  AlttrnAtlvt 
bOArdIng  school  stttlng* 
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SO.  Tht  lodUo  School  equ4tlx4tton  Prograjn  rormul4  ottds  to 
bt  modl'fl«d  to  4CCCfMTi0d4t«  to  th*  popul^Mon  strved  At 
*n  4lttrh4tlvt  off  rtstrv4tlon  boarding  school  4nd  fiot 
tht  pr*%*n  i  Qtntr  I  c  fundi  ng  f  ormul  4 «  Th«  •  J  SEP  mont)^ 
■  »  nttds  to  provldt  funding  for  st4ff  providing  strvicts  to 
studtntft,'  rtg4rdl«ss  of  th«lr  sptclflc  i*<STk} 
org4nlz4tloo*  rurth«r|  th«  flo^ncUl  ^tructurt  And* 
staffing  p4tttrns  of  4ll  ^gtnclts  Involved  In  Intr* 
Agtncy  cooptr^tlon  4t  «n  4lttrn4tlvt  off  rtstrv^tlon 
boarding  school  must  modify  thtrt  fln^ncUl  4nd  staffing 
p4t'ttrns  to  Appropr  l*ttly  rtfltct  tht  n««ds  of  tht 
progrwn  *nd  must  not  bt  b^std  on  prtstnt  funding  %rid 
«^t»fflng  structurts* 

11.    Tht  fndUn  Kt4l  th  Strvlct  must  rtdt.slgn^tt  4  p4rt  of  tht 
Chtm*w*  Kt4l  th  CI  Inic   4S   4   studtnt   ht4l  th  ctnttr  ktid 
modify    staffing    pAtttrns     In     I  Ight    of     tht  progrMfi 
dtvtloptdt      Tht    IndUn  Kt4lth   Strvlct   facility  4t  m 
4lttrn4t}vt  off  rtitrv4tlon  boarding  school  must  provldt 
24  hour  c*rt  for  stvdtnts*     Studtnt  stitctlon  crittrl** 
must  bt  tst4bllshtd  b4std  on  tht  progrwns' dtvt  I  opt  d  ^nd 
Admission    rtqulrtmtnts    must     t4kt     Into    Account  tht. 
studtnt's    tducAtlonAlt  socIaIi  bthAvlorAl*  AndphyslcAl- 
stAt'is;  Thtir  crIttriA  must  bt   publlshtd  And  trAlnlng 
must  bt  provldtd  In  All  fttdtr  cctr^hunl  tits*  .  ^ ' 

RECOtiENOATIONS  - 

Tht  prImAry  purpost  of  thtst  rtconr/ntndAtlon  Is  to  provldt 
dirtctlon  And  structurt  for  tht  purpost  of  dtvtloping  And 
sttking  Adoption  of  tht  vArlous  ^••iS^d  compontnts  of  aI  ttr-* 
nAtI vt  off  rt St rvAt Ion  boArdIng  schools*  Rtl Attd  objtct* 
lvts»  tAsks  And  tvAluAtlons  will  nttd  to  bt  dtvtloptd  on  tht 
pArt  of  thost  Involvtd  for  tht  purpost  of  prtstntAtlon  to 
tht  tndlAn  HtAlth  Strvlct  And  tht  SurtAu  of  tndUn  AffAirs 
And  onct  Approvt.d  to  thtT  rtsptct Ivt  htAdquArttrs  for  Ap- 
proval And  sutmlssl-on  to  Congrtss  for  funding* 

Dtvt I opmtntAl  Sttpst 

1*  EstAbllsh'  A  cofMiltttt  of  kty  GurtAu'i  Indian  HtAlth  Str- 
vlct* And  ChtmAWA  School  BoArd  And  stAff  to  plAni 
dtvtlop,  And  Impltmtnt*  An  AlttrnAtlvt  off  rtstrvAtlon 
boArdIng  school  At  ChtmAWA  tntfUn  .School '.thAt  provldts 
for  tht  tducAttonAl i'  socIaI»  tmotlonAl  And  physlcAl 
dtvtlopmtntAl  nttds  of  tndUn  Adoltsctnts*  It  Is 
furthtr  rtcoff^tndtd  thAt   a  consul tAnt  bt  tmployttd  to 
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progr*m  rt ccfnmtftd*t  1  ons  -for  sut<nlsiloft  *nd  »pprov*J  . 

2,  Th*i  *n  I ntf regency  ttrwctwrt  bf  dfvfloptd  K6  *ccofTrfno- 
d*tf  to  thf  »p*clflc  offd*  o*  thf  *ltfrn*tlv*  ORBS  pop.- 
o]*tlon,  wllh  ntCfisnry  m*n*9«mfnt  org*nl2*tlon*J  itroc- 
tort  *nd  flnancUl  support  *5  nttdtd  to  »ccofftmod*i«  to 
thf  ^ro9r*m.  \ 

3,  Th*t  thf  f^cmty  *t  Chfm»w*  lndl*n  School  bf  modlflfd, 
to  *ccofwnod*tf  to  thf  varlfnt  nffdi  of  thf  studfnt 
population* 

4,  Th*t  A  propo»*t  bf  dfVflopfd  for  tr*nsmltt«Ll  to 
ApproprUtf  Authorltlfs  which  rffUcts 

A,    Concfpt  dimfnslon* 
e«    Unlquf  population 

C.  StAff 

D.  r*ciiitifs 

t.  Cost 

F.    Progrjjn*  *nd  Program  Objfctlvf* 

0«    Comnunlty  Rf  lAtions  y 

S-  This  propoiAl  should  includf  «1 1  nfCfis^r/  timf  orUntfd 
tv  sk  cbjfctlvfs  And  fv«1u«tlons  nfCfSS^ry  to  modify 
Ch>m*iw*  Into  *ft  *1tfrn*tlvf  off  rf»frv*tlon  bo*rdlng 
school  by  July  I,  19^9. 

6,  Th*t  *n  IffrtfdUtf  objfctlvf  of  thf  ccwrtlttff  bf  to 
df  vf  org*nl2*tlon*l  objfc  t  Ivf  ♦  for  thf  comml  ttf  f 
which  onstitutfs  *  pUrt  of  *ctloft  to  *chlfvf  «n  approv- 
ed progr*m  by  July  \f  198?.  Thf  commit tff  will  bf  rf- 
«pon«lblf  for  dtvfloptng  and  submitting  to  thf  PortUnd 
Arf*  Burf*w  of  IftdUn  Affair*  and  thf  Indian  Hfalth  Sfr- 
vicf  thU  plan  with  tCmf  orUntfd  objfctlvfs  and  a 
rfqufst  to  Congrf»«  for  add-on  fund*  to  bfgin  thf 
dfvf lopmf nt  planning  and  Implfmf notation  of  thf  Chfm*wa 
off  rfsfrvatlon  boarding  »chool  cbncfpt  by  July  1?88. 
This  shall  Includf  on  fxfcutlvf  summary  by  thf  fxfcutlvf 
ccmnlttff  rf prf »f ntatlvf •  (Including  tht  school  board 
and  othfr  Impfrtlnfnt  author  I  tif*  at  Chfmawa  and  thf 
Portland  Arfa  for  tran»ml«ilon  to  hf adquar tf r*.  ) 
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V,       PROPOSED  TIMEtlNE  FOR  IHPtENENTATI  OM  BY  JULY  I,  1969 

A,  Submit  rtqotst  4or  udd-'on  ^unds  4or  dtv«lof>ment*l  st*g«, 
to  Congrtf-s  *•  Junt  I*  t988« 

B.  Junt  l-'August  t|  1^88  -  Ccn^nltttt  mttts,  conducts  nttds. 
Asstssmtnt  *nd  dtvttops  trAlnlng  c«ltrid«kr  ior  Octobtr  t, 
1988  -  Julx  If  1989,  ^or  Chtm«w«  stkf^**nd  outrt*ch 
t«4ms* 

C*  Junt  t  August  I,  1988  CofT^ltt^t  dtttrmlnts  needed 
f*c}1lt>^  changes  «nd  submits  pi  An  ior  mAking  thes-e 
changes  by  July  },  1989. 
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Dropout  Epidemic  at  an  Indian  Boarding  School 


James  H.  Shore,  M.D.,  and 


Oerrold  Levy.  Ph.D. 


In  a  recent  editorial  from  the  American  Psychiatric  Association, 
the  Task  Force  on  Indian  Affairs  (Beiser,  1974)  pointed  to  the  hazards 
for  mental  health  in  Indian  boarding  schools.    At  the  same  time,  the 
task  force  did  not  call  for  the  disbanding  of  Indian  boarding  schools, 
which  is  a  position  often  taken  by  American  psychiatrists  and  is  a 
position  that  is  not  supported  by  most  American  Indians.    This  research 
project  was  conducted  during  a  period  of  heavy  dropouts  at  an  Indian 
boarding  school  and  attempted  to  identify  the  high  risk  student  group, 
using  a  public  health  approach  and  presenting  the  data  as  a  guideline 
for  preventive  mental  health  programs. 


Dr.  Shore  is  Director,  Conmunity  Psychiatry  Training  Program 
and  Associate  Professor;  formerly  Chief,  Mental  Health  Office, 
Portland  Area  Indian  Health  Service;  and  Dr.  Levy  is  Professor  of 
Anthropology,  University  of  Arizona. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  to  the  staff  of 
the  Mental  Health  Office,  Portland  Area  Indian  Health  Service,  and 
to  the  staff  of  the  Chemawa  Indian  School  for  their  assistance  with 
this  work. 

Reprints  may  be  requested  from  the  author  at  The  University  of 
Oregon  Health  Sciences  Center,  3181  S.  W.  Sam  Jackson  Park  Road, 
Portland,  Oregon.  97201. 
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Between  the  school  years  1967-68  and  1970-71,  gradually  increasing 
dropout  rates  indicated  that  a  veriteble  epidemic  was  or.curing  at  the 
Indian  boarding  school    serving  the  states  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
From  1967-68  until  the  1970-71  school  year,  dropout  rates  gradually 
rose  from  3  to  26%  of  the  entire  student  body.    In  a  research  project 
which  focused  on  the  1969-70  school  year,  the  authors  conducted  a 
retrospective  survey.  The  project  wcs  planned  jointly  with  the  boarding 
school  staff  and  the  school  Indian  advisory  board.    The  research  was 
designed  to  match  all  student  dropouts  with  a  student  coiitrol  group 
who  remained  in  the  schoc"!  for  the  entire  year.    There  were  several 
goals  in  conducting  this  research:    (1)  to  describe  the  Indian  youth 
.in  areas  of  pre-school  adjustment,  reasons  for  referral  to  boarding 
school »  health  adjustment,  academic  achievement,  and  in-school  be- 
havior; (2)  to  compare  the  characteristics  of  the  dropout  population 
to  those  of  a  student  control  group;  (3)  to  deterfnine  if  factors  could 
be  Identified  which  differentiated  the  high-risk  students  from  those 
in  the  control  group;  and  (4)  to  search  for  demographic,  academic  and 
behavior  criteria  which  could  serve  as  a  predictive  index  for  morbidity 
in  boarding  school  adjustment. 

THE  SETTING 

This  boarding  school,  established  in  1880,  is  the  only  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  school  located  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    During  the 
1969-70  school  year  there  was  an  enrollment  of  860  Indian  students. 
The  school  was  in  a  transitional  phase,  moving  towards  acceptance  of 
3  larger  percentage  of  students  from  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Between 
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1967  and  1971.  the  student  body  had  chanced  frorn  87  percent  Alaskan 
and  13  percent  Navajo  to  65  percent  Alaskan  and  35  percent  Northwest 
Indian  students. 

This  diverse  population'  does  not.  represent  all  Alaskan,  Navajo, 
or  Northwest  students,  who  attend  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  boarding 
schools  since  many  students  may  be  assigned  to  a  school  in  another 
jgeographic  area.  'Within  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  students  come 
.from- two  distinct  cultura-l^-arear,  the  first  being:  students  from  the 
coastal  tribes  representing  "Northwest  cultures",  the  second  from 
the  intermountain  area  representing  "plateau  cultures".  Students 
range  in  age  from  14  to  23  years  and  attend  grades  9  through  12. 
Alaskan  and  Navajo  boarding  school  student  referrals  most  frequently' 
werf  made  on  the  basis. of  geographic  isolationr  and'  a  lack  of  public 
school  facilities  in  the  local  cornmunity.    All  Northwest  reservation 
cownunities  are  situated  close  to  public  school  facilities  which 
serve  the  majority  of  Northwest  Indian  students.    Referral  of  a 
Northwest  Indian  student  to  boarding  school  is  often  made  on  the  basis 
of  disorganizing  social  or  interpersonal  factors. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  diversity  of  the  student  body 
in  this  and  other  Indian  boarding  schools.    Indian  students  are  refer* 
red  from  different  tribes  in  different  regions  of  the  country.  In 
some  cases.  Indian  boarding  school  is  the  student's  court  of  last 
appeal,  following  dropout   from  a  local  public  school,  involvement 
with  the  juvenile  court  or  an  unstable  home  environment.    In  other 
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instances,  Indian  parents  wi11  encourage  their  children  to  apply  to 
boarding  school  to  maintain  cultural  identity  in  an  all  Indian  setting. 

THE  DROPOUT  STUDY 

In  the  1969-70  school  year,  76  percent  of  the  disciplinary 
discharges  and  56  percent  of  the  administrative  dropouts  came  froir 
the  Northwest  student  group.    This  was  significant  when  the  dropout 
group  was  compared  with  the  total  student  body  representation:  65 
percent  Al askan 35' percent  Northwest  Indian -rtudents,   this  trend 
continued  in  the  1970-71  school  year  with  78  percent  of  the  discip- 
linary discharges  and  54  percent  of  the  administrative  dropouts 
coming  from  the  Northwest  student  group. 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  a  systematic  record  review  was  conducted 
on  248  student  records,  using  a  75-item  school  record  review  guide 
developed  for  this  research.    The  review  guide  included  information 
about  tribal  affiliation,  family  status,  health  and  behavioral 
adjustment,  previous  school  history,  academic  achievement,  boarding 
school  behaviorj  dorm  and  campus  adjustment.   To  evaluate  the  influence 
of  tribal  culture  a  distinction  was  made  between  Eskimo  and  Alaskan 
Indian,  and  between  coastil  and  plateau  tribes  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  student  dropouts. from  the  1969-70 
school  year  were  Included  in  the  survey,  (see  bar  graph)  This  group 
consisted  of  64  disciplinary  discharges  and  53  administrative  dropouts. 
The  total  sample  included  all  Northwest  students  attending  the  boarding 
.school,  and  all  dropouts  among  Alaskans,  with  a  matched  group  of 
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Alaskan  students    ho  remained  in  school.    The  control  group  of  Alaskan 
students  was  selected  by  matching  for  sex.  school  grade,  and  home 
.village  or  area.    In  the  surveyed  group  there  was  a  total  of  117 
students  who^left  school  and  131  students  who  remained.  Northwest 
.students  outnumbered  Alaskans  in  both  dropout  categories.:,  disciplinary 
leavers  49  to  15,  administrative  leavers  30  to  23  (see  table).  There 
.were  135  iw)e  and  113  female,  students, included  .in  %he  study,  with 
.approximately  equal .  nupibers  of  boys,  and  girls,  in  the  dropout  and 
control  groups.    Of  15  Alaskan  disciplinary  leavers,  two  were  female 
(13  percent)  as  compared  to  a  Northwest  male-female  ratio  of  30  to 
19  (39  percent  female).    There  was  a  representative  distribution 
through  all  grades  with  an  age  range  of  14  to  23. 

•  Hypotheses. were  developed  in. three. areas:    cultural ,  behavioral , 
and  campus  adjustment.   The  cultural  hypothesis  predicted  that  student 
dropout  from  Indian  bearding  school  would  relate  to  the  level  of 
"acculturation  and  culture  conflict\   The  behavioral  hypothesis 
states  that  prior  behavioral  maladjustment,  history  of  broken  home, 
juvenile  involvement,  or  previous  school  dropout  would  increase  the 
student's  risk  in  this  boarding  school.   The  hypothesis  relating  to 
campus  adjustment  stated  that  student  problems  were  related  primarily 
to  experiences  that  occured  on  campus  after  the  student  arrived  at 
boarding  school.    These  on-campus  experiences  were  reflected  by 
classroom  adjustment,  dorm  and  extra-curricular  behavior,  relation- 
ships  with  other  students,  and  external  events  affecting  both  student 
and  faculty.    Although  the  hypotheses  in  these  three  areas  were  stated 
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independently,  none  of  these  factors  of  influences  existed  in  isolation. 
In  the  boarding  school  setting,  it  is  most  likely  that  a  combination 
or  combinations  of  these  factors  combine  in  a  complex  manner  to  produce 
the  end  result  of  school  dropout. 

FINDINGS 

Indian  students  who  lived  in  an  institution  or  foster  home  prior 
to  their  admission  to  boarding  school  were  leavers  significantly  more 
often  than  children  who  lived  with  both  parents,  onie  parent  and  a  step- 
parent, or  relative.    This  fi»iding  was  significant  for  both  the  Alaskan 
and  Northwest  students.   The  notion  that  children  from  disorganized 
families  require  institutional  care,  that  these  children  are  less  well 
adjusted  In  a  public  school  setting,  and  that  they  are  subsequently 
referred  to  boarding  school,  has  been  demonstrated  in  numerous  studies. 
These  problems  exist  regardless  of  a  student's  cultural  background. 
It  appears  from  these  findings  that  the  broken  home  or  extended  family 
placement  did  not  relate  to  a  student's  dropout  potential  unless  that 
student* had  been  placed  out  of  his  extended  family  in  an  institution 
or  foster  home.    In  addition,  wardship  status  was  a  predictor  of 
school  dropout  only  for  Northwest  Indian  students.    Since  Alaskan 
students  were  referred  for  geographic  reasons  it  was  no  surprise  that 
their  wardship  status  did  not  predict  school  adjustment  problems. 

There  were  no  differences  between  the  leavers  and.  stayers  within 
the  cultural  groups  by  any  of  the  major  indices  of  accultural  level; 
for  example,  language  spoken  at  home,  type  of  parental  marriage,  place 
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of  residence,  education  of  father,  occupation  of  father,  and  social 
class  of  father.    Cultural  factors  indicating  the  degree  of  "Indian- 
nesf"  did  not  determine  success  or  failure  of  the  Indian  student  at 
this  boarding  school.    There  may  be  a  selection  process  which  dis- 
courages the  highly  acculturated  Indian  student  from  applying  to  the 
boarding  school.    Nevertheless,  once  the  student  reaches  the  boarding 
school,  thejev^l  of  acculturation  is  not  a  practical  predictor  of 
success  or  failure.    The  students  of  unmarried  parents  tended  to 
leave  if  they  came  from  Alaska  but  not  from  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Also  Alaskan  leavers  tended  to  be  children  of  mixe'^  marriages,  that 
is,  white  fathers,  significantly  more  often  than  Northwest  students. 
These  two  findings  were  specific  for  the  Alaskan  student  dropout 
group. 

ACADEMIC  ADJUSTMENT 

Scores  on  standard  achievement  tests  which  were  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  showed  a  significant  difference  between 
stayers  and  leavers  and  between  Alaskan  and  Northwest  student  groups. 
The  most  significant  difference  appeared  on  the  California  Reading 
Te.t  with  stayers  scoring  one  year  higher  than  leavers.  This 
difference  of  achievement  was  greater  for  the  Northwest  group  but 
still  significant  for  Alaskans.    The  California  Math  Test  also  showed 
a  significant  grade  underachievement  of  the  students  who  subsequently 
left  boarding  school.    Similar  to  the  reading  score,  the  Northwest 
students  scored  lower  than  the  Alaskan.    Preboarding  school  grade  point 
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average  also  reflected  a  significant  difference  between  the  student 
dropout^and  control  groups. 

BEHAVIOR  AND  ALCOHOl  ABUSC 

There  were  significant  findings  concerning  on-carnpus  behavior 
in  the  areas  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  suicidal  gestures,  and 
referral  to  a  counseling  resource.    Male  students  were  reported  to 
have  significantly  more  episodes  of  alcobol  and  drug  abuse  except 
in  the  category  of  solvent  sniffing.    The  frequency  of  drug  abuse 
(86%  of  reported  drug  abuse  episodes  were  associated  with  alcohol 
abuse)  was  equal  between  male  and  female  for  single  occurences 
but,  in  multiple  occurences,  male  students  out-numbered  female 
students  56  to  22.    Drug  abuse  was  twice  as  common  among  disciplinary 
leavers  (46  to  18),  less  common  among  students  who  left  for  other 
reasons  (19  to  34)  and  equal  among  students  who  remained  (63  to  68). 
Alaskans  who  remained  in  school  had  little  reported  drug  abuse, 
whereas  Northwest  coastal  students  were  equally  divided  (12  to  14) 
among  abusers  and  nonabusers.    Seventy  three  percent  of  all  North- 
west interior  stayers  abused  drugs  one  or  more  times. 

Forty-five  percent  of  all  students  had  at  least  one  incidence 
of  severe  intoxication.    Male  students  outnumbered  female  students 
in  an  increasing  trent  regarding  the  severity  of  drinking.  Drinking 
episodes  were  more  common  among  disciplinary  leavers,  but  this  was 
not  statistically  significant.    The  over-representation  among  North- 
west interior  students  who  remained  in  school  was  true  for  alcohol 
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abuse  as  well  as  abuse  of  other  drugs.    On-campus  drinking  was 
roughly  equal  for  male  and  female  students  but  off-campus  drinking 
episodes. were  twice  as  corrmon  among  male  students. 

Out  of  the  15  suicide  attempts  in  the  studied  population,  four 
students  left  school,  eleven  remained.    Only  one' student  in  the 
suicide  attempt  group  came  from  Alaska,  while  fourteen  came  from 
the  Northwest.    However,"  Alaskan  suicide  attempts  were- under- 
represented  in  the- studied*  population.    During  the  1969-70  year  a 
school-wide  total  of  30  suicide  attempts  took* place  involving  22 
females  and  2  males,  12  students  from  the  Northwest,  10  from  Alaska, 
and  2  from  Navajo.    There  were  no  significant  differences  in  the 
style  of  suicidal  behavior  or  other  major  medical  illnesses  between 
the  J eaver  and  stayer  groups. 

ON  CAMPUS  BEHAVIOR 

There  was  a  clear  relationship  between  episodes  of  physical 
violence  and  school  dismissal.    Disciplinary  leavers  were  involved 
ten  times  more  o.ften  in  episodes  of  vandalism  with  80  percent  coming 
from  the  Northwest  group.    It  seems  significant  that  members  of  the 
control  group  were  engaged  in  stealing  or  shop  lifting  four  times 
more  frequently  than  the  leavers  (9  versus  2  percent).    There  was 
in  increase  among  the  leavers  in  the  number  of  fights,  AWOLS  (80 
percent  Northwest),  student  staff  confrontations,  missed  work  details, 
and  little  extra-curricular  involvement.    The  combination  of  physical 
violence  with  peers  or  staff,  associated  with  acute  intoxication,  was 
most  significant  for  Alaskan  students  since  all  in  this  category  were 
dismissed.  •  _ 
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DISCUSSION 

Since  the  pattern  of  boarding  school  dropout  is  often  associated 
with  a  permanent  dropout  adjustment  and  with  tragic  effects  on  the 
student's  self  image  (Atchison,  et  al,  1972)  it  seemed  iir.portant  to 
use  these  data  as  a  basic  yardstick  in  predicting  a  student's  dropout 
potential  and  in  developing  an  appropriate  program  for  dropout 
prevention.    Several  items  in  the  Indian  student's  background  have 
been  identified  which  significantly  relate  to  a  subsequent  boarding 
school  dropout.    These  were:    1)  a  history  of  institutional  or  foster 
home  care  prior  to  school  referral,  2)  a  history  of  wardship  status 
for  the  Northwest  student  group  and  3)  a  lower  level  of  gradepoint 
average  and  achievement  scores  prior  to  boarding  school  admission. 
In  addition,  alcohol  abuse  among  the  boarding  school  students  was 
shown  to  relate  frequently  to  school  dismissal,  particularly  if 
associated  with  arrest  or  physical  violence.    The  fact  that  some 
infractions  do  not  lead  to  dismissal  while  others  do  is  significant. 
It  appears  that  only  violent  behavior  is  sufficiently  disrupting  in 
the  institutional  netting  to  warrant  student  dismissal,  while  other 
types  of  antisocial  behavior,  such  as  shop  lifting,  are  more  widely 
tolerated.    Suicide  attempts  were  shown  to  be  inversely  related  to 
dropout  potential.    Perhaps  this  behavior  was  an  effective  way  of 
calling  for  help. 

As  a  part  of  the  ongoing  mental  health  consultation  to  the  boarding 
school,  several  distinct  projects  were  initiated  simultaneously  which 
•were  intended  to  affect  the  students  during  the  1971-72  school  year 
(Shore,  1974). 
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1.  First,  results  of  the  dropout  survey  were  shared  with  the 
Indian  school  board  and  school  administration. 

2.  Plans  were  initiated  to  recruit  additional  counseling  staff, 
emphasizing  early  contact  with  identified  high  risk  students. 

3.  A  special  training  program  was  initiated  for  dormitory 
aides  to  increase  their  skills  in  coping  with  student  behavior 
adjustment  problems  in  the  residential  settings.    We  thought 
that  students  were  rarely  dismissed  for  scholastic  reasons  and 
that  dismissal  was  most  often  related  to  maladjustment  in  the 
dorm,  conflict,  or  confrontation  with  the  dorm  staff. 

4.  An  alcohol  abuse  counseling  and  education  project  was  proposed- 
to  the  National  Institutes  of  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse.  The 
alcohol  project  was  designed  to  function  with  Indian  school  board 
sponsorship,  groups  of  student  volunteers  a?  peer  counselors, 

and  an  all-Indian  counseling  staff;  and  the  student  government 
would  actively  participate  in  policy  setting  and  in  recruitment 
for  student  volunteers.   The  program  was  approved  and  funded  in 
the  sunroer  of  1971 • 

5.  A  new  superintendent  was  appointed  as  administrator  for  the 
boarding  school.    This  event  was  not  planned  nor  influenced  by 
the  mental  health  consultation.   The  appointment  appeared  to  be 
coincidental  and  occurcd  at  the  time  of  the  development  of  the 
four  projects  mentioned  above.    However,  the  appointment  was 
highly  significant,  and  led  to  a  clarification  of  the- school 
policy  and  to  an  improvement  in  the  consistency  of  administrative 
decision  making. 
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In  the  1971-72  school  year,  the  dropout  rate  was  lowered  from 
26  percent  to  19  percent  of  the  total  student  body.    This  change 
meant  50  additional  students  remained  in  school  ab  compared  to  the 
previous  year.    However,  results  of  the  consultation  projects  were 
incomplete  and  partially  unsuccessful.    Follqvying  the  dropout 
survey,  little  use  was  made  of  the  findings.    High  risk  students 
were  not  systematically  screened  for  special  counseling  services. 
The  neglect  of  systematic  screening  for  students  at  risk  could  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  staff's  impression  that  the  high  risk 
parameters  were  inconsistent  from  one  year  to  the  next  with  a 
constantly  changing  student  body  population.  .  The  school  continued 
to  have  intermittent  changes  in  the  admission  policy,  first  including., 
then  excluding  high  risk  students.    In  fact,  if  high  risk  students 
are  identified,  an  overwhelmed  administration  can  use  these  data 
to  exclude  students  from  admission  in  an  effort  to  have  fewer 
behavioral  problems  on  campus.    Furthermore,  the  Indian  school  board 
hesitated  to  label  youngsters  as  "high  risk"  and  plan  for  counseling 
services  in  an  educational  institution. 

In  1963,  at  the  same  Northwest  boarding  school,  a  technique  was 
validated  for  identifying  emotionally  disturbed  students  (Nelson,  et 
al.    1964).    The  goal  then,  as  in  the  current  project,  was  to  identify 
high-risk  students  and  to  initiate  a  program  designed  for  early  inter- 
vention.   Indian  students  were  not  screened  for  special  services 
following  publication  of  that  report. 
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Hatmierschlag  (1973)  has  stated  that,  the  more  Indian  boarding  schools 
accept  the  charge  of  dealing  with  "problem  children",  the  more  they 
de-emphasize  the  real  needs  of  these  problems  to  be  dealt  with 
elsewhere,  by  parents  and  the  tribes  themselves  at  home.  However, 
•it  is  my  Impression  that  this  response  echos  the  earlier  calls  of 
American  psychiatry  for  the  disbanding  of  Indian  boarding  schools. 
It  denies  the  special  needs  of  Indian  students  with  behavior  adjustment 
problems  who  remain  in  the  boarding  school  system.    The  need  for  more 
peer-oriented  counseling  and  multi-faceted  surnart  services  is 
documented  in  this  paper.    Recently  this  has  been  discussed  by 
Plugokinskl  and  Krawer  (1974)  in  an  analysis  of  Indian  boarding  schools 
as  a  system  of  neglect.   The  public  health  model  used  in  this  research 
to  identify  high  risk  students  is  one  method  of  a  multi -faceted 
•approach  which  could  identify  students  most  in  need  of  preventive 
mental  health  services. 
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student  Dropout  Pattern 
1969-70  school  year 


Student  dropouts 
{n=117) 


Total  Student  Body 
{n=860) 


^l^l^yi'^Jl^l^in  Alaskan 


685 


N.W. 


Alaskan 


35% 


N.W. 


Tribal  Pattern  of  School  Dropout 

N.W.  Students  Alaskan  Students 

Disciplinary 

discharge  49  15 

Administrative 
discharge  30  23 
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Subject: 


Concept  for  Sherman  Indian  hjgh  School 


Charles  Gebowe;  Chief.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  BIA 

Endoted  is  the  document  used  to  generate  discussion  on  the  concept  of  the  needs  of 
students  attending  our  off  reservation  boarding  schools.  The  outcome,  most 
recently,  was  several  discussions  I  had  with  Neal  Casey  In  Riverside  and  being 
able  to  sit  in  on  their  latest  worI(ing  visit  to  Sherman. 

Most  everyone  agrees  that  there  are  many  variables  that  aiiow  or  impede  learning 
and.  in  my  opinion*  one  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  augmenting  learning  is 
'peace  of  mind,  body*  soui  and  spirit*. 

The  time-Uble  attached  at  the  tnd  of  the  concept  pzfRr  (needs  to  have  the  dates 
adjusted)  provides  for  yproximatelv  two  years  tbvtvaiuate  the  students,  their 
needa  and  wants  whf(»yiannlng  for  the  prccees  to  Imptement  the  concept 

i  will  be  more  than  happy  to  discuss  with  you  the  idea  in  detail.  Dr.  Paul  Organ. 
Chlld/Adotescent  Psychiatrist  (board  certified  in  both)  it  the  person  most 
reaponslble  for  initiating  the  concept  anu  would  lilcewise  be  available  tor  any 
discuations  you  might  wUh. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  interest 


Theodore  J.  Redding.  M.D. 
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CONCEPT  PAPER  FOR  SHERMAN  INDIAN  SCHOOL  I 
AS  A  / 

Th«  Indian  Heaim  Service  (\HS).  in  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  Indian  Atiairs  (BtA)  Should 
undtrtake  a  {oint  instiiuitonal  and  aaency  effort  to  transform  the  Sherman  Ir^dian  School  Into  a 
'Therapeutic  ResidthtisI  School". 

The  experienct  for  the  last  sever al  ytars  has  tndicatsd:  1)  Iht  number  of  studtnts  completing 
the  school  yea/  compaffd  to  the  number  stanJnQ  the  school  year  has  been  approxcmatciy  50% 
10%).  2)  The  Clark  Bthtvtofal  Httlth  Center  has  been  Involved,  either  with  referrals 
upon  anival  or  throughout  the  school  year,  wHh  counaelino  approximately  70%  of  the  aiudents 
concer nlHQ  i«iuee  1h«t  oou(4rdo  signifletritty  Meifere  with  the  «biiity  to  tearn  and  develop  into 
deairabfe  graduetes.  3)Much  of  this  "tMggtge*  the  studem  Is  canying  can  be  only  pertpherelly 
end  incompletely  dealt  %vtth  uOizirH)  the  cwrent  vrangemtnt 

At  e  recent  IHS  mentel  health  education  conference  In  Denver  one  of  the  v/orkthope  mddreaaed 
*TTift  Future  of  tndtan  Boarding  Schools*.  Die  ensuing  presentation  and  discueeton  clearly 
revealed  the  hi»ioric*J  and  cunent  dOemma(s)  of  the  few  remaining  bosrding  achods  for  Indian 
children.  ~  " 

Several  individuals  argued  passionately  end  eloquently  that  the  original  purpose  of  the  boarding 
schools  had  been  to  remove  Indian  chHdren  from  their  families:  elimfnate  their  tradKIonsi 
language,  dress  and  cutturr,  and  *aasimHate'  Ihem  into  the  majnsfream  of  Amerfcan  society  and 
Into  the  work-place  in  urban.  subw1)an.  or  small  town  rural  America  and  NOT  to  prepare  them_ 
to  contribute  to  their  «itural  heritage  and  return  to  their  home  communitiet.  In  the  opinion  of 
these  individuals  the  outMm«  of  ttie  boarding  achool  educaffonal  process  was  the  disruption  of 
the  traditional  Indtan  fimly  aupport  atructure  and  the  dcetruciion  of  a  viable,  healthy  tod 
adapthre  Indian  identity-  for  thoee  IndMduaia  «ub|ectad  to  thia  process  o(  *aasimUatlon'. 

Many  of  the  current  mental  health  and  t>ehayioral  health  probfems  of  Native  Amedoans 
(alcoholism  and  subelance  abuse,  chUd  abuse,  ^ysfunciienal  famViee  and  allenatton  from 
tradttlonal  Indian  aptrttual  vahiH  and  pradoaa)  were  attrfcutad  to  the  flovemmerYtal  policv  of 
mandatoiy  attendance  and  fte  cuiatfally  unhaaMhy  Ivino  enyifonments  at  the  boardhio  schools. 
For  these  indMduels.  the  Indton  boafdfcw  tchooii  have  ortlhmd  their  purpose  and  whatever 
uf  tfuinees  they  may  have  had,  and  ahouid  be  phaeedoU  of  a)dstencf .  They  propoaad  taLfel 
money  spent  on  the  boa/dhw  schoola  be  Ibnneted  bade  into  the  teservatton  and  trlbaypubiic 
sdiooia.^ 

Subsequenjty  a  few  IndMduaia  attending  tfte  workshop  spoke  up  in  defense  o<  the  positive 
aspects  of  their  boarding  schod  ejiperfences,  pHmaxly  the  benefiU  of  being  exposed  to  the 
world  outside  of  the  reaeivatlon  and  the  capacity  for  a  "toetter*  education.  Dtese  indMduais 
fen  strongly  that  it  was  tttrough  their  education  and  tilning  atthe  boarding  sohooia  that  they 
were  able  to  pwsue  higher  education  and  achieve  auccM  wfihin  the  American  aodety. 

For  some  of  these  indMduala  tie  boanfinpaAooi  Dr«4ded  tiem  w«h  an  option  and  an 
opportunity  to  escape 'a  dlffka*  famllv  smjatfen  or  en  inadeeuate.  frequehtfy  nonydstent 
reservation  scftooc  Pespite  acknowtedglnfl  the  preWema  and  traumas  of  their  boarding  school 
experiences,  these  Indhnduala  felt  that  the  ■boerdmo  yhoota  satve  an  Imoortant  purpose  and 
are  e  necessary  aHematlve*  for  many  Indian  "'j'g^tiftntt  l»d  their  famdlas. 
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After  a  vigorous  discussion,  an  elder(ly)  Indian  man  stood  up  and  said  'since  the  boardmg 
schools  are  not  ooing  to  disappear  perhaps  what  needs  to  happen  now  is  that  they  are  given  a  new, 
mission  that  helps  our  children  and  doesn't  destroy  them  as  Indtan  peopie".  The  loud  round  of 
appiaus«  th&t  toiiowed  this  staurneni  appeared  to  indicate  consensus  acc«pt«nc»  and  approval. 

This  prcposal  then,  is  directed  toward  a  "nev/  miss'on'  and  is  hasically  that  there  be  an 
institutional   and   philosophical   transformation   o(  the  Sherman   Indian  High 
School  into  a  Therapeutic  Residential  School  as  a  pilot/demonstration  project  for  6 
meaningful  "new  mission'  for  Indian  boarding  schools.  ~* 


The  conctpt  of  •  TT)«raptutic  Residential  School  (TRS)  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  a  residential 
(boarcflno)  school  is  more  than  lust  an  academic  experience  in  which  the  students  happen  to  tive 
on  campus.  Since  more  than  hotf  of  the  students'  time  is  spent  outside  of  the  classroom,  their 
expericncea  in  the  dormitoriet.  cafeteria,  outingt  and  •xtrecufricuiaf  ectivitiea  have  >  ^ 
ejflnfflcant  impact  and  influence  on  eoonltive.  emotional  and  psychosoaal  titvaiopment  and 
growth. 

In  addHJen  lo  receiving  and  actively  parttdpatino  In  an  appropiiata  and  challenging  academic 
expadance.  in  a  therapeutic  residential  achool  all  of  the  atudentt  receiva  Indhridual  and  croup 
counyePng.  fluidanee  and  initnjction  around  significant  *non«academte*  istuts  like:  time  and 
tjnaiiclai  manegement,  go»i  setting,  career/life  planning  and  deaHno  wfth  phyalcal.  emoUonaK 
»a»jal.  elder,  spooaal.  chtM  and  au»igtance  abiM»  |n  thair  own  Hves  and  Utose  of  their  famillea 
and  communitjee. 

FacHlttiInQ  positive  and  conatnictWe  Interpewonal  and  aoclal  totafaetions  and  reiationahlpa 
between  atudenta.  staff  and  facuHv  is  a  prfmarv  goal  of  the  therapeutic  residential  school.  A 
therapetrfe  fealdeftHal  achoot  attempti  to  transfown  the  »nt}f  school  (academic  and 
resldentian  t^lna  into  m  th^peu^g  eommuniw  which  aaeka  ip  address  the  students' 
developmental  needs  wiy^^  a  afytifr^ed.  y^aopervteed  envirooment  that  ha»  a  dear  and_ 
consistent  ioatftuOonai  phtoegohv  bMed  upon  ma>dnUzkia  the  physical  and  mental  heetth  ofthe 
atudentTM  a  neceaaaiv  PREREQUISITC  to  acadaml^  oefformanee  and  FOUNDATION  for  transMon 
Into  beteg  healthy  and  nroductlv  adUta.  Dual  and  muNptt  dtagnosta  tndhnduais  are  recognized 
and  aleducatfon  and  therapy  ialndMduaflied  10  the  needao(  each  student  lnaaience.>  _, 
Thefaoaytfe  neaWential  School  ia  a  "SECURE.  CAHWO.  tiOME*AWAY*FflQM-HOME 
THAT  yAflVlfci^  gytf  P^IOMAL  gPUCATIOMAL  C^gtamNCES  IN  AN  ENVIRONMENT  ^ 
WtiEBE  EVEftY  MEIIBEH  OP  THE  STAPF  IS^gEVOTED  t6  THE  TOTAL  WSUt  BEING  OF  ^jT 
THE  STUDEN^      [  ' 

CONCUUaCN 

As  we  move  into  the  next  century,  the  rde.  purpose,  function  and  even  the  necessity  of  the 
Indlaji  boarding  schools  is  seriously  being  questioned  by  many  Individuals,  both  within  and 
outside  or  the  local  and  national  Indian  commur>Hy.  The  historical  legacy  of  the  tndlan  boarding 
school,  and  tte  short  and  long  i*fm  effectt  on  Indian  students,  (amiiee.  trOiea  and  communities 
continue  10  be  toMte  of  slgnHlcanl  Importance  and  concern.  What  la  dear  la  that  the  oriQinal 
*mis<ton*  of  tta  Indian  boanflno  acheote  to  astlmilaf  intfan  atudfnto  into  tia  mainstream 
American  society  was  accompBshed  at  a  tremendous  orteei  namety.  the  ditftiptlon  of  famlh/  and 
tnbai  aupport  systama  and  the  neoaMon  of  a  heatthv.  productive  and  adapHve  Indian  Identtty. 
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Not  only  is  the  original  mission  ot  the  Indian  boarding  schools  no  tongtr  appropriate,  but  anv 
new  •mission*  must  s«tk  to  redftss  the  wronps  of  tne  past  and  existing  institutional  policies 
anff'prnvlBe  a  t*iu^e  and  cannq  environment  tt>at  prepares  today's  Indian  students  lor 
tomorrow's  world.  Creating  a  Therapeutic  Residential  School  at  the  Sherman  Indian  School  In 
Riverside.  CaTifomla  is  an  essential  and  first  component  of  this  process. 


•  There  is  cortslderable  research  and  literature  documento'nq  the  effectiveness  of  combinlno  a 
therapeutic  community_eperoach  to  educational  environments.  Due  10  lack  of  time  and  spaco  ihte 
information  is  not  discussed  in  the  brtcf  concept  paper.  Some  of  the  important  details  of  how 
this  model  could  be  Implemented  &t  the  Sherman  Indian  School  have  been  enclosed  in  draft  form 
that  does  not  contain  the  fiscal  daU  that  wHI  be  developed  at « later  date. 


r.'  C  A  :  Secticn  V.  Item  #9.  Possible  additicn 

Ptes=rvation  Boardino  Schools  -  The  EIA  and  IHS  v/ii!  jointly  plan, 
o^evelop  and  implement  programs  for  off  reservation  boarding  schools  to^ 
assure  a  secure  and  caring  home-awav-from-home  environment.    All  staff 
v.'i :  be  educated,  in  recognizing  and  relating  to  the,  total  needs  f  including 
abuse,  especially  substance  abuse;    emotional  and  behavioral  problems; 
duo  diagnoses,  etc.]  of  the  students  in  a  compassionate,  understanding  and 
proactive  manner.    The  BlA  and  IHS  v/ill  jointly  support  this  evolution  into 
a  CARING.  HOUSTiC.  SECURE  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION  bv 
initiating Jhe  process  at  one  such  school  [suggest  Sherman  Indian  High 
School]  and  reporting  back  to  the  combined  Area  Director's  meeting  in 
1593.    Alternative  resources  may  be  sought  and  utilized  in  implementing 
this  section,  c.f.  P.U.  -  99-570;  section  4209  (a)  +  (b). 

Reference  Authority/Mandates:    Public  Law  99-570 

***  Section  4212  (a) 
Sections;  4202  (9)  +  (10) 


4203  (4) 

4204  (4) 
4206  (2)  +  (4) 
4208 

4209  (a)  +  (b) 
4211  (a) 
4225  (1)  +  (2) 
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Shermon  School  Pcopcsei  Draft 


PRELIMIKAI^y  PROPOSAL        STEENGTHS  AND  NEEDS  ASSESSMEK^T 
Sept  92  -  Hiy  93 

phase  One  OBTAIN  AND  PREPARE  FOR  PLANKING  GRANT 


SUMMER  Institute  i 

June  93  -  Aug  93 
Phase  Two 


CURRICOLOM,  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 
STUDENT  t  TEACHER  TRAINING /EDUCATION? 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  I 
sept  93  -  Kay  94 
Phase  Three 


CORRinjLDM,  PROORAMS  AND  PROJECTS 
FROM  SUMMER  INSTITOTE 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  DISSEMINATION  OF 
IMPLEMENTATION  PROPOSAL 


SUMMER  INSTITOTE  II 
June  94  -  Aug  94 
Phase  Fouc 


REVIEW  OF  ACADEMIC  YEAR  I  CORRICULOMS , 
PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 

STUDENT  t  TEACHER  TRAINING/EDUCATION 

PREPARATION  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION  GRANT 

SUMMARY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  PLANNING  GRANT 


XCADtMIC  YEAR  II 
sept  94  -  May  95 
Phase  Five 


BEGINNING  OF  IMPLEMENTATION  GRANT 


ACADEMIC  YEAR "III 
Sept  95  -  May  96 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  IV 
Sept  96  -  May  97 


♦     ♦    ♦  * 


Paul  organ,  M.D.    Indian  Health  Service 
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sr.^rmao  school  PrOpOS&l  (DRAfTJ 

OVERVIEW 


"STRENGTHS -AKD  MEEDS  ASSESSMENT"      (Se?t  92  -  May  S3) 
P3ASE  ONE 

The  primary  objective  of  Phase  On«  ic  d«v«Xopment  of  the 
appropriate  structure (s)  and  procesisCec)  to  identify  and  assess 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  existing  educatlonzi^nj^  " 
residential  envigonwent  at  the  Sherman  Indian  School. 

The  pt^imary  goal  of  Pba«€  One  will  bt  to  jauinraarizet  analyze  and 
aiscusfi  the  results  of  the  Strengthg  and  Keeda  Assessment"  and 
utilise  this  informatldh  as  the  Eoundation.  i^fteus  anei  einpHasis  of 
the  coriculum  and  programs  developed  for  the  Smamer  Institute. 

The  secondary  goals  o£  Phase  One  will  be  t/'^^plorc  potential 
resources  ajnoobtain  funding  for  a  Pl^nnin^  'crantft^nd  oegin~"the 
process  ot  eraucating  and  engaging  gi<|ni£icant  individuals,  " 
groups >•  oc^anl2ationSf  agencies  ano  institutions  affiliate^'  with 
the  Sherman  Indian  sc&ool  in  the  effort (s)  tfl_transform  it  into" 
an  optimal  educational  and  therapeutic  environment  for  Native 
Aanerican  adolescents.  ~~ 


***    PUOmiMG  GRANT  BEGIKS  *** 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE  I  (June  93  -  Sept  93) 

PBASE  TWO 


The  primary  objective  o£  Phase  Two  is  the  implementation  of  the 
first  Summer  Institute.    The  Summer  Institute  will  utilize  the 
information;  reconun^ndations,  crit'ici^ms  and  insights  gained 
from  the  "Strengths  ana  Heeds  Assessment*  as  the  foundation  of 

theTCUrrlCUlUfl  -aflfl'firQyramc  ^^*if^^<;>p^g  «.>i^  ^m^mr^^^x   mrsA  ^^..A^r.^ 

participants  in  the  Summer  Institute* 

The  primacy  goal  of  the  Summer  Institute  will  be  to  design  and 
develop  the  process  and  programs  bv  which  the  Sherman  Indian 
School  will  B^GIW  its  transformation  into  an  ootiaal  educational 
end  th|f  peutic  Residential  environment  that  will  Prepare  Native 
American  adolescents  to  be  healthy/  conscious,  productive/ 
balanced  and* centered  adults  in  the  21st  century. 

The  secondary  goal  of  the  Summer  Institute  will  be  to  develop 
the  orgipisational  and  administrative  structures  and  t)7e&edures 
necessary  to  administer,  oocUment  and' Coordinate  the  Planning 
(ang  subsequently  the  Implementation)  Grant* 


Paul  Organ,  M.D.    Indian  Bealth  Service 
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Sh«rnan  School  Proposal  (DRAFT) 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  :  (seot  93  -  M2y  9^) 

PHASE  THREE 


The  primary  objective  cf  ?h£se  Three  will  be  tf^  initiate  the 
iwolemftntEtion  (and  documentation)  of  the  philosophies,  ' 
guidelines,  strategies,  technologies,  curriculunis',  and  progr 
Qcveloped  by  the  scmrrier  Institutt's  participants. 


The  primary  goal  of  Phase  Pour  will  be  to  beoin  fch<>  prog^gs  of 
enqaqincy>  eductting  and  empower inq  the  students,  faculty. 
administration,  support  staff,  aiumni.  families'  tribes  and  other 
significant  members  of  the  Sherman  Indian  School  c'onununitv  about- 
the  process  bv  which  th«  sr^ooi  will  be  transforriea  into  an"^^ 
optimal  educational  and  therapeutic  environment.  


The  secondary  goals  of  Phase  pour  will  be  to  develop,  disseminate 
and  obtain  funding  for  the  Implementation  Grant  and  continue 
preparations  for  the  second  Summer  Institute. 


SUMMER  IKSTITOTE  II  (June  94  -  August  94) 
PHASE  FOUR 


The  primary  objective  of  Phase  Pour  will  be  to  review  and  agggsg 
the  initial  efforts  to  engage  all  members  of  the  Sherman  Indian 
school  ccnnunity  m  the  challenging  and  painful  prccesses  of 

««y«'^<^Pg^gy^'^  ano  c.'iance  necessary  to  create  an  optimal 
educational  and  therapeutic  environment.   ^ 


The  primary  goal  of  Summer  institute  11  will  be  to  review  and 
revise  the  curriculuns,  projects,  interventions^  processes, — 
practices  and  philosophies  bt  the  Academic  Yea^r  t  effort.  ' 


The  secondary  goals  of  Summer  Institute  li  will  be  to  summarize 
and  evaluate  the  accomplishments  cf  the  Planning  Grant  effort (s) 
and  prepare  tor  the  beginning  of  the  Implementation  grant. 


Paul  organ,  H.D.    Indian  Health  Service 
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Sherm&n  School  Proposal  (DRAFT) 
PHASE  FIVE* 


**•     IMPLEMENTATION  GRANT  BEGINS  *«* 


ACADE>aC  YEAH  II  (Sept  94  -  Key  95) 


SOMMER  INSTITUTE  III       (Jun«  35  -  Aug  95) 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  III  (Sept  95  -  May  96) 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE  IV        (Jun6  96  -  Aug  96) 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  IV  (Sept  96  -  May  97) 


Paul  Organ,  M.D.     Indian  Health  Service 
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PLA^CN'ING  GRANT  brpcemse.  A-.*- 


Sept  C2  -  June  93      Preparation  cf  Planning  Grant  Proposal 
^  ■*  Phase  one 

June  93  -  Sept  93      Summer  Institute  1 
Ph&se  TWO 


Sept  93*:  -  June  94      Academic  Vesr  I 
Phase  Threw 


June  9^  -  Sept  94      Summer  institute  II 
phase  Four 


IMPLEMENTATION    GRANT    September,   -994  -  September,  1997 

Sept  94  -  June  95  Academic  Ye&r  11 
Phase  Five 

June  95  -  Sept  95  Summer  Institute  HI 

Sept  95  -  Juno  96  Academic  Year  ITI 

June  96  -  Sept  96  Summer  Institute  IV 

Sept  96  -  June  97  Academic  Year  IV 

June  97  -  Sept  97      Summer  Institute  V 

Pcul  organ,  M.D.    Indian  Health  Service 
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DEPARTMENT  OK  ..tlALTH  &  HUMAN  SERVICES 


Public  He«lth  Service 


IV 


Phoen.,  Arc*  Indian  Healin  Strvice 
3736  N.  I6m  St  Swi«  A. 


Ocrober  S,  1992 


From:         Director,  Hat€rnal  child  Health  Program,  PAIHS 

Subject:    concept  Paper,  Sherman  Indian  High  School 

TO:  Chief  Medical  officer 

^THRU:  Director  OHP  t^j^  

Your  concept  paper  offers  a  real  future  for  sheman  Indian  High 
school,  ^ven  wore  for  the  future  of  aftercare  treataent,  with 
Sheman  '^Indian  High  School  as  an  alternative  school.  How«ver, 
unless  proper  resources  were  placed,  the  school  would  only  serve  as 
a  warehouse  for  adolescents  in  need  of  a  "bridge"  to  reality  and 
today. 


As  you  are  aware,  whereas  20-30  years  ago  60-70*  of  Indian  children 
did  not  get  a  high  school  "education"  except  for  leaving  thsir  home 
reservations  and  going  to  the  BIA  boarding  schools  (no  reservation 
high  schoQls) ,  today  nuch  has  changed.   Kost  Indian  children  now  go 
to  public  schools  (over  95%  in  the  Phoenix  Area) ,  with  tha  boarding 
schools  actually  aaounting  to  altemativa  schools  for  children  with- 
problems.    Many  of  these  children  have  been  expelled  or  suspended 
.jfro»  a  "regular"  school  (or  are  about  to  be),  found  to  have  aajor 
/I behavioral  problems,  and  thus  are  sent  to  BIA  boarding  schools  as 
//a  last  resort.    On  fortunately,  thase  BIA  schools  are  still  staffed 
U  as  "regular"  schools,  and  children  are  left  with  insufficient  staff 
I  to  supervise,  assist,  nentor  or  counsel  thes  dxiring  the  17  "home" 
hours  when  school  is  no  longer  in  session.    Hone  living  staff  are 
among  the  lowest  paid  of  all  employees.    Cotnnunication  between  the 
acadeaic  and  bona  living  staff  has  been  nininal,  with  the  home 
living  staff  serving  basically  as  wardens  and  disciplinarians. 
Although    recreational    facilities    nay    be    present    on  canpus, 
recreational  a<=tivities  are  essentially  non  existent,  given  lac)t  of 
supervision  and  either  loc)ced  up  egviipaent  or  restricted  access  to 
those  facilities.     IBS  plens  to  have  trained  and  credentiall  id 
Recreational  Therapists  teach  edolescents  how  to  constructively 
occupy  leisure  hours  have  not  been  successful,  and  the  present  XHS 
positions  are  either  unfilled  or  else  occupied  by  lesser  skilled 
recreational  technicians  rather  than  therapists. 

Most  of  the  children  noted  to  have  behavioral  problems  while  at 
Sherman  brought  those  probleits  with  then.  Additionally,  there  may 
be  difficulty  in  assisting  those  children  in  residential  treatment 
centers  bac)c  into  their  home  conmunities  without  giving  them 
additional  coping  s)cills,  under  supervision. 
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Proposal  pccos\n5?r.d?.tiOn: 

1  Kak^  S'le-nan'a  nain  wission  into  being  e  Therapeutic 
R^ldentiil  Facxlity.  with  all  students  enrolled  in  actxve 
therapy  ct  the  Clarke  Behavioral  Center. 

->  An  individualized  therapeutic  plan  should  be  forpnlated  for 
MCh  Student  after  undergoing  a  diagnostic  testing  series. 

1       T>^^  ttaior  educational  thrust  at  Sherman  should  prooably  be  a 
S^'o  Tlan'  rtth^r'than  t:he  standard ^  academic  ':coIl-^ge  Prep^ 
.-,v.r""  ,-<v»vn       Si^ca  isOSt.  Stuaeni-S  at  present  a^fc 
l?der?%'hrs"  v.!;;Jld'  .llow.'theS   to    .cco™plUh    high  school 
credentials  while  at  Sherman. 

":rap;utic^"rlthe^than  r/actU  war^houcing  «.iUau  (Jtudant* 
doS'?  Jucceid  because  th«y  enter  pr«prograitaa«d  for  failure) . 

^  Havp  hone  living  staff  "trainad  and  ori©ntod«  with  tha  major 
aoll  being  to  sSp^rt  and  treat  tha  etudant  rathar  than  jand 
ISei  ho»e^  with  tSTeir  problems  a.  ia  being  done  now  (£ace 
rathar  than  displace  the  problem) . 

6       Accept  "graduate."  froa  the  Residential  Treatment  Canter,  who 

------ 

.)cill«  to  aam  a  living. 

students  come  and  will  h*  returning) . 
8,      integrate  the  home  living  and  academic  fitaff ,  with  both  having 
similar  missions. 

o       w.vo  Sherman  into  a  year  round  facility,   having  its  own 
^cial  a?adamic^  V-T  and  calendar  (there  should 

^no  reason  to  close  during  the  summer  for  »  break,  but  it 
'   ^ould  continue  accepting  atudent.  ya*r  round) . 

10.    Since  the  California  Area  is  «P<>'L^«^^^^^^^ 

RTC  near  the  Sherman  campus    a  <=^«^^!.t,i"if2SrillS5  Soma 
might  be  established.  The 

economy  of  cost,  if  not  a  more  spacielited  fecility,  aerving 
mora  than  ojie  Area. 

they  choose  to  go  further  in  their  education.  ^ 
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As  you  can  oee ,  I  basically  concur  with  your  rhinKing  about  a  new 
laission  foe  Sheriaan.  Properly  planned  and  adequately  resourced 
(this  lasr  is  probably  the  most  difficult)  ,  I  believe  it  cen  be 
successful  and  cowpleinent  our  other  behavioral  health  programs 
(mental  health  and  alcohol/substance  abuse) .  1  do  think  that  this 
concept  would  be  difficult  to  sell  to  BIA,  who  are  just  realizing 
that  Sherman  is  an  alternative  school. 


cc:  Eileen  Lourie,  MD  (SIKS) 
John -Spaulding,  PhD  («K) 
Don  Cann,  HFH  (A/SAP) 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 


TRANSITIONAL  PHASE  ONE 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE  I 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  I 


June  1994  -  August  1994 
September  1994  -  June  1995 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE  II  July  1995  -  August  1995 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  II  <>^tember  1995  -  June  1996 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE 


III  July  1996  -  August  1996 


TRANSITIONAL  PHASE  TWO 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  IMPLEMENTATION  PROJECT 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  III  September  1996  -  June  1997 


SUMMER  INST 


ITUTE  IV  July  1997  -  August  1997 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  IV  September  1997  -  June  1998 


SUMMER  INSTITUTE  V  July  1998  -  August  1998 


ACADEMIC  YEAR  V 


September  1998  -  June  1999 
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44  N. £.  aSth 
Portland,   Oregon  97220 
(503)  356-1757 


January  13, 


Mr.   Gerald  Grey,  Principal 
Chemawa  Indian  School 
3799  Chemawa  Road,  N.  £. 
Salem,  Oregon  9739S 

Dear  Mr.  8rey, 

Enclomed  is  a  copy  of  my  final  report  which  includes 
recommendations  for  the  development  of  a  mental  health 
promotion  program  at  Chemawa  School.     Please  excuse  the  delay  * 
in  forwarding  the  report  due  to  an  oversight  on  my  part. 

I  have  forwarded  copies  to  Mr.  Peters  and  members  of  the 
School  Board,     fls  I  have  indicated,   I  would  be  happy  to  make 
a  presentation.     I  am  hopeful  that  the  report  will  provide 
useful  information 'to  improve  the  health  status  of  Indian 
children* 

Again,  many  thanks  to  you  and  your  staff  for  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  without  which  this  report  would  not  have  been 
possible. 


19B8 


^  JAN  141988 


Sincerely, 

L.M.  Shadbolt  Jr. 

Enclosure 

rut.  ^Lr^  '  {t^^^^auhj 
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Lawrence  M.   Shadbolt  Jr. 

44  N. E.  asth 

Portland,    Oregon  373:^^ 


December   13,  1*587 


Peter  Nakamura,   M,  D. 
Acting  Director 
Portland  Area  Office 
Indian  Health  Service 
I22id  S.  W.    Third  Avenue 
P'ortland,   Oregon  975:04 

Dear  Dr.  Nakamura. 

Enclosed  are  three  copies  of  my  final  report  regarding  the 
development  of  a  mental  health  promotion  orogram  for  Chemawa 
Indian  School.      I  will  distribute  additional  copies  of  the 
report  to  those  indicated  below. 

The  report  analyzes  the  organizational  systems  at  Chemawa  as 
necessary  to  address  the  mental  health  problems  of  the  students. 
Although  many  recommendations  apply  directly  to  Chemawa,  the 
report  reflects  a  "systems  approach'*  that  goes  beyond  the 
organixat lonal  boundaries  of  Chemawa.     The  perspective  is  that 
the  major  problems  in  evidence  reflect   issues  that  should  be 
addressed  at  appropriate  organizational  levels. 

I  would  be  happy  to  provide  you  with  a  briefing  or  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  have.     Also,    I  would  appreciate  feedback 
on  the  report   from  you  or  your  staff.     Finally,    I  would  like  to 
thank  you  and  your  staff  for  the  opportunity  to  assist   in  the 
effort  to  address  the  mental  health  problems  of  Indian  children. 


cc:     Chemawa  School  Board  Members 
Van  Peters 
v^Gerald  Grey 
Jim  Edge 
Gordon  Nel igh 
Sper*:«  I'lanson 
Norm  Dingee 


Sincerely, 


Lawrence  W.   Shadbolt  Jr. 
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PREFACE 


This  report   is  the  product  of  my  fieldwork  at  the  Chema^a 
Indian  School,    conducted  between  May  *nd  August  of  1^87  and 
•ponsored  by  the  Portland  Area  Office  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service   <IHS)    in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
ftffair«<BI«)  and  the  Chemawa  School  Board.     The  fieldworU 
placement  represent*  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for 
a  Master'm  degree  in  Public  Health  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
and  warn  mupported  by  a  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Traxneeshxp 
awarded  by  the  School  of  Public  Health. 

The  mources  for  thim  report  are  the  followinai  interviews 
with  meveral  «emberm  of  the  School  mtaff  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service  »taff|  mocial  and  educational  backflround  information 
obtained  on  the  .tudentm  attendino  the  Schooli  School  and 
Service  Unit  data|  publimhed  reports  from  BI«  and  IHS. 
Additionally,  «  cental  health  mcreeninfl  test  conducted  in  the 
Spring  of  1987  at  the  School,  under  contract  with  the  IHS, 
provided  information  about  the  prevalence  and  severity  of 
psycho-social  problem*  amonQ  the  students.     Finally,  the  Chemawa 
School  Board»s  Tribal  Action  Plan  was  reviewed  to  learn  how  a 
mental  health  promotion  program  could  be  coordinated  with  an 
•Mpanded  substance  abuse  education  and  intervention  program. 

I  have  »any  persons  to  thank  for  their  assistance  and 
cooperation,  especially  the  staff  at  Chemawa  School,  the  Indian 
Health  Service  for  sponsoring  my  fieldwork  placement,  and  the 
the  Bur«au  of  Indian  Affairs  for  its  cooperation.  In 
particular,   I  would  like  to  thank  Ron  Gilbert,  Al  Foil  and  Jim 
Edge  of  the  Indian  Health  Sjrvice  for  their  advice  during  the 
fieldwork!  Gordon  Neligh,  M.D.  and  Spero  Hanson, Ph.  D. ,  now  of 
the  University  of  Colorado,  for  their  assistance  in  establishing 
the  pr^ojectt  Norm  Dinges,  Ph.D.  of  the  Oregon  Health  Sciences 
University,  for  his  cooperation  and  advice,  and  members  of  the 
Chemawa  School  Board  for  their  interest. 

I  Also  wish  to  thank  my  committee  members  at  the  University 
of  Hawaii  for  their  guidance!  Dr.  Walter  P**j:ic»<*  ^S**;:'"*"  ^T.^, 
the  Community  Health  Department!     Elixabeth  Clark,  P^^-D.. Health 
Education!  and  Faye  Untalan  Munox,  Ph.D.,  Maternal  and  Child 
Health.     Finally,   I  would  like  to  thank  my  wife  Catherine  and  my 
friend  Tobiah  Gunesch  for  their  patient  assistance  in 
proofreading  the  drafts  of  this  report.     However,   I  take  full 
responsibility  for  the  selection  and  interpretation  of  the 
Information  and  the  recommendations  presented  in  this  report. 

It   is  my  hope  that  my  fieldwork  and  this  report  will 
positively  contribute  to  the  discussion  regarding  the  future  of 
Chemawa  and  the  provision  of  mental  health  services  to  Indian 
children  and  their  families. 


Lawrence  M.  ShadSolt  rfi^. 
November  9,  1967 
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I  •  SUMMARY 

A«     Background « 

Chvmawa  Indian  School   is  a  small  residential  mchool,with  a 
long  tradition,   that  provides  an  accredited  secondary  education 
program  for  admitted  students  whose  educational  and  mocial  needs 
hav«  not  b««n  Met   in  their  local  communities.     The  student 
population  is  wxtremely  diverse   in  terms  of  family  background, 
cultural  heritagVt   vducational  goals,   academic  Iwels,  and 
pmycho-mocial  devvlopment  needs. 

Purposs  pf  %hm  School  • 
Th*  school  serves  to  educate  and  provide  a  residential 
•nviron«ent  for  students  Mho  meet  certain  social  and  educational 
criteria*     In  •ffect',  these  criteria  signal  to  the  students, 
th»ir  parents*  and  their  home  communities  the  purpose 
of  thm  school*     The  criteria  and  the  application  process 
reinforce  th»  WKpectation  that  Chemawa  provides  specialized 
prograMs  and  services  «P(hich  are  not  available  locally  to  meet 
student  rteeds*  Ho«p«ever9  the  educational  curricula  and  support 
services  at  the  school  are  oriented  to  provide  a  standard 
secondary  education* 

C*     Cdiieatio?Mil  And  Social  Objectives* 

The  nature  of  the  eligibility  criteria  .results  in  a 
tendency  to  overstate  the  educational*  as  opposed  to  the  social 
reasons,  for  enrollment  in  the  school.     Students  are  admitted  to 
the  school  »«ho  have  very  different  educational  and  psycho'-social 
needs*     This  raises  important  questions  as  to  whether  the  school 
can  be  a  secondary  educational  institution  as  well  as  a 
residential  treatment  facility.     Either  purpose  implies  a 
specific  school  philosophy,  staffing  pattern,  curricula,  funding 
source,  and  student  composition* 

D«     Educational  Assessment. 

The  data  for  assessing  the  educational  objectives  was  not 
available  in  a  form  that  would  permit  an  evaluation  of  student 
progress*     There  is  substantial  data  regarding  student  conduct 
at  the  school I  although,  due  to  administrative  changes,  the 
information  is  difficult  to  evaluate  over  time.   In  short,  the 
available  data  on  students  at  the  school  does  not  permit  an 
evaluation  of  student  progress  or  development  that  would  be 
meaningful  in  assessing  the  educational  and  social  purposes  of 
the  school* 

£•     Provision  of  Health  Services* 

Health  services  have  been  reduced   in  recent  years  for 
Chemawa  students,    particularly  mental  health  services.  This 
reduct  ion  has  been  the  result  of  increasing  responsibi lit  ies  of 
the  IHS  Service  Unit  staff  at  the  Chemawa  Health  Center  to 
provi dc  care  for  local   urban  Ind i ans  and  newl y  recogni  zed  t  r i bes 
while  facing  staff  reductions.      The  reduction  in  service  to  the 
Students  reflects  a  broader  lack  of  specific  committment  by  IMS 
to  provide  clearly  defined   levels  of  service.     Chemawa  students 
are  considered  as  part  of  the  service  unit  population  with  no 
specific  consideration  as  a  "high  risk"  adoler.c^nt  population. 
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F«     P«ycho~soci«l  D«v«lopni«nt  • 

Th«r«  is  no  comprehensive  analysis  of  th#  psycho-soca a  1  or 
Msntal  hsalth  needs  of  the  students  that  would  permit  an 
•valuation  of  their  development  while  at  the  school.     The  Indian 
Health  Service  recently  conducted  a  mental  health  screening 
•tudy  with  followup  diagnostic  interviews  that  defines  the 
•tudents*  Mental  health  status.     Utilization  of  this  information 
Mill  require  further  studies  at  the  school  and  in  representative 
Indian  communities  to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  assessment 
of  individual  student  development.     The  study  and  c^iagnostic 
interviews  indicate  the  need  for  additional  services  to  prevent 
and  treat  mental  health  problems  at  the  school. 

B»    Coordination  of  ProBrams. 

Major  problems  within  Chemawa  result  from  the  lack  of 
coordination  among  the  educational,  residential,  and  treatment 
domains  at  the  school.     While  the  IHS  and  B2A  provide  mental 
health  services,  the  fact  that  the  agencies  have  different 
Missions  and  funding  sources  reinforces  the  tendency  for  the 
Mjor  contact  points  with  the  students  to  be  within  separate 
organizational  domains.      Communication  across  organizational 
boundaries  is  difficult  to  sustain  and  monitoring  of  students  is 
difficult  to  sustain. 

H*    Mental  Health  Services. 

Immediate  program  recommendations  include  providing 
additional  mental  health  services  to  students  at  the  school. 
The  practice  of  treating  the  school  population  as  part  of  the 
•ervice  unit  population  for  the  purpose  of  allocating  resources 
•hould  be  replaced  by  standards  which  are  developed  specifically 
for  the  school*     This  report  identifies  the  most  critical  need. 
In  terms  of  mental  health  promotion,  to  be  a  group  mental  health 
specialist  %«ho  can  develop  and  coordinate  programs  with 
educational  and  residential  staff.     Additional  clinical  %X*ff 
should  be  provided  based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  mental  health 
•Greening  study  and  diagnostic  interviews. 

t*    Systems  Changs* 

The  lack  of  agreement  between  means  and  ends  within  the 
Chemawa  system  indicates  the  need  for  long-range  institutional 
planning  involving  BIA,   IHS  and  Indian  Tribes.     The  perspective 
of  this  report  is  that  Chemawa  is  part  of  larger  educational  and 
health  service  systems  that  need  to  be  evaluated  in  order  to 
address  the  fundamental  issues  at  Chemawa.     This  will  require 
developing  adequate  information  regarding  the  needs  of  Indian 
adolescents  for  of f -reservat ion  facilities.  Subsequently, 
action  will  be  necessary  to  develop  appropriate  objectives, 
standards  and  resources  within  a  system  designed  to  address 
these  needs. 
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II.  INTRODUCTION 

The  puT-po»e  of  this  report   is  to  develop  r»commendat  ions 
for  a  Mental  health  prr^motion  program  at  th»  Chemawa  Indian 
School.     Thi«  r»port  will  describe  «nd  analyze  the 
orQanizat ional  structure  and  functions  of  the  school, 
including  mental  health  services  provided  to  students,  with 
the  objective  of  identifying  an  appropriate  program  to  meet 
students*  needs.     The  report  is  based  on  fieldwork  conducted 
between  May  and  August,  1967. 

The  purpose  of  Mental  health  promotion  is  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  mental  health  problems  **by  building  or 
augmenting  adaptive  strengths,  coping  resources,  survival 
skills  and  general  health.  *'(1)     The  goal  is  broader  than 
simply  eliminating  or  reducing  mental  health  and  social 
problems!  it  extends  to  achieving  optimal  levels  of  health 
and  well-being.  Mental  health  promotion  efforts  can  be  most 
successful  when  they  are  targeted  to  parents  and  young 
children  and  are  available  at  critical  developmental  periods 
throughout  life. 

Many  Chemawa  students  require  assistance  to  prevent 
problems  from  developing,  and  those  with  proble>ns  need 
assistance  to  prevent  their  problems  from  becoming  more 
serious.     The  focus  of  this  report  will  be  on  the  necessity 
of  coordinating  mental  health  services  for  delivery  to  those 
students  at  the  school  for  whom  it  is  appropriate.  However, 
it   is  important  that  these  efforts  be  linked  with  programs  at 
the  students'   tribal  and  home  community  levels. 

It   is  also  evident  that  psycho-social  problems  among 
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Indian  adolvscttnts  Khould  r»c»iv»  broader  national  attention. 
Du«  to  school  admission  policies,  ChemaHa  has  a  '*hlQh  risk'* 
population.     However,   the  admission  process  and  the  high  rate 
of  Mithdrawal  from  residential  schools  indicate  that  some  of 
the  very  higf^  risk  students  in  the  region  either  are  not 
admitted,  do  not  apply,  or  do  not  remain  at  the  school*  For 
these  reasons,  the  need  for  «ental  health  services  at  Chemawa 
should  be  viewed  froiw  the  perspective  of  the  larger  community 
-  Mhere  does  CheMawa  fit  into  this  syste«? 

The  residential  school  provides  a  unique  opportunity  to 
create  an  environwent  in  which  to  promote  healthy  adolescent 
growth  and  develop«Mint.    Adolescents  can  learn  skills  in 
social  settings,  recognizing  the  importance  of  self -concept 
and  the  influence  of  peers  on  behavior,  to  assist  them  in 
their  developewnt  toward  becoming  productive  and  responsible 
adults.     However,   for  this  to  be  effective,  the  philosophy 
and  mission  of  the  school  must  be  congruent  with  the  rteeds  of 
the  students;  artd  the  resources  of  the  institution  must  be 
adequate  to  support  realization  of  this  mission.     Without  an 
agreement  between  means  and  ends,  the  important  task  of 
educating  artd  assisting  these  students  in  their  development 
is  not  possible. 

This  report  concentrates  on  identifying  organisational 
problems  and  obstacles  to  the  development  of  mental  health 
promotion  programs  and  the  delivery  of  program  services,  in 
order  to  develop  general  solutions.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
identify  all  of  the  efforts  that  are  going  on  at  the  school 
or  within  the  tribal  communities  that  support  positive  mental 
health.     Unfortunately,  space  does  not  permit  listing  all  of 
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th«s»  ©fforts.     Nevertheless,   r»cent   d«v»lopm»nts  with  the 
»ubst«nce  abuse,   academic,   and  residential   prog'**'"*  indicate 
that  the  staff  and  School  Board  are  committed  to  developing 
the  best  possible  programs  for  the  students,    providing  hope 
for  the  future  of  Chemawa. 

Finally,   I  want  to  state  that  I  had  hoped  to  begin  this 
project  with  the  students;  asking  them  from  their  own 
perspective  to  define  their  needs  and  involving  them  in 
identifying  potential  strategies  for  mental  health  promotion. 
This  approach  is  being  successfully  applied  in  many  parts  of 
th«  country  and  is  appropriate  where  adolescents  have  become 
Alienated  from  social  institutions  or  have  developed  a  level 
of  independence  in  decision-making.     Unfortunately,  the 
tiMing  for  the  fieldwork  did  not  coincide  with  the 
availability  of  students  on  campus*     X  must  emphasize, 
however,  that  the  success  of  future  health  promotion  efforts 
at  CheMawa  will  depend  as  «uch  on  involving  the  students  in 
those  efforts,  as  it  will  depend  on  what  is  done  to  develop 
the  prograMS  and  to  improve  the  delivery  of  services*   Xt  is 
•By  opinion  that  school  and  health  service  staff  should 
enplore  every  opportunity  to  involve  the  Chemawa  students  in 
this  process,  while  the  School  Board  and  federal  agencies 
pursue  solutions  to  the  institutional  obstacles,  thereby 
addressing  the  critical  problems  of  these  students  who  are, 
after  all,   the  future  of  the  Indian  community. 
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«.      THE  SCHOOL 
1.  History. 

Chemawa  Indian  School  is  one  of  four  remainino 
Off-Reservation  Boarding  Schools   (ORBS)  operated  by  the  BIA 
which  offer  secondary  education  to  eligible  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives*     The  school  was  founded  in  1660  and  has 
served  over  30,000  students  during  its  history  as  the  oldest 
continuously  operating  Indian  boarding  school.     The  programs 
At  Chemawa  have  changed  over  the  y«*rs,  reflecting  federal 
policy  regarding    priorities  for  education  and  the  needs  of 
the  students  attending  the  school*     Vocational  programs  were 
important  during  the  1930* s,  and  programs  for  Navajo  students 
were  instituted  during  the  19S0^S.   The  school  population 
peaked  during  the  late  1960* s  when  a  large  number  of  students 
began  enrolling  in  educational  programs  developed  in  Alaska. 
Student  enrollment  %<ent  from  B59  in  1970-71  to  160  in  1976-77 
during  the  reorganization  and  prior  to  construction  of  a  new 
facility.     Since  that  time  Chemawa  has  primarily  served 
students  from  Northwest  states*     Enrollment  increased  to  45^ 
in  19B1-S  with  construction  of  modern  educational  facilities 
and  a  dormitory  capacity  of  400.     The  student  population  has 
remained  fairly  stable  since  then  with  approximately  450 
students  admitted  during  the  course  of  each  school  year* 

8*     BIA  Education  Mission  and  Policies 

The  Indian  Self -Determinat ion  and  Education  Assistance 
Act    (P. L*   93'636}   of  197S    reaffirmed  the  responsibility  of 
the  federal  government  to  provide  comprehensive  education 
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proQrAias  and  services  for  Indians  And  Alaska  Natives  while 
providinQ  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
self-determination  by  the  tribes. (£)     Thr   Indian  Child 
Welfare  Act  of  1978  (P. L. 95-608)   acknowledfles     "...that  there 
is  no     resource  more  vital  to  the  tribes  and  villages  than 
their  young  people  and  the  Fvderal  Government  has  a  direct 
interest!   as  trustee^   in  protecting  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
children*   including  their  vducat ion*  **  (3)  Regulations 
impleiMnt ing  the  statutes  state  that  the  mission  of  thm 
Bur«au  of  Indian  Affairs,   "...is  to  provide  quality  education 
opportunities  from  early  childhood  through  1  i fe* •  •  **•  <4)  The 
boarding  school  is  defined  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
«s  **a  school  offering  residential  care  and  support  services 
«s  Hell  as  an  academic  program*   (S) • 

Pertinent  policies  to  carry  out  the  education  mission  at 
ORBS  include  the  followingt 

a*     Provide  the  choice  of  local  and  residential  schools 
Hith  the  option  to  attend  boarding  schools  when  the  parent  or 
guardian  determines  it  is  in  the  student* s  b«st  interest* 
•KCttpt  that  residential  schools  shall  not  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  providing  adequate  local  family  social 
services* (6) 

b.     Provide  education  facilities  as  close  to  home  as 
posssible  eKcept  when  a  student  elects  to  attend  a  school 
elsewhere  for  specialized  curricular  offerings  or 
services. <7) 
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3*     AdMlnlstratlon  of  th«  School 

Th«  Bureau  ftr»a  Education  Programs  Director  performs 
program  functions  related  to  off-reservation  boarding  schools 
within  his  area.     ''Administrative  authority  shall  be 
compatible  with  program  authorities;  and  shall  be  delegated 
to  the  operating  level  to  assure  efficient  and  effective 
delivery  of  education  services  to  Indian  children,  youth,  and 
Adults.* (6)     Public  taw  9S-S61  (Education  Amenduents  of  1976) 
provides  considerable  authority  to  Tribal  School  Boards. 
i}t%dmr  federal  regulations,  these  boards  are  designated  as  the 
policy  Making  bodies  of  the  schools.     Guidelines  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs  indicate    that  '**•.•  it 
is  very  inportant  for  school  boards  to  carefully  consider  the 
development  of  a  school  philosophy  and  determine  the  type  of 
policies  that  will  carry  out  that  philosophy.     Well--def ined 
policies  are  necessary  to  guide  the  work  of  the  principal  and 
staff  and  provide  general  direction  for  administrative 
action.*  (9) 

ft  Policy  Handbook  for  ChefMwa,   1980-81,   provides  the 

following  statMent  of  philosophys 

"We  believe  in  the  inherent  worth  and  dignity  of  all 
people.  Chemawa's  program  is  based  on  the  recognition  of 
individual  differences  and  the  realization  that  Iridian 
culture  has  influenced  and  is  continuing  to  influence 
students  beliefs,  values  and  goals.     The  philosophy  of 
Chemawa  Indian  School  is  to  help  each  student  develop 
the  skills  to  function  in  a  changing  society.  The 
school's    commitment  is  to  the  students  achievement  of 
self-reliance  through  experiencing  a  climate  of  positive 
relationships.     Chemawa  Indian  School  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  quality  education  in  the  classroom 
as  as  persona 1  deve lopment  in  a  board i ng  school 
setting.  (19) 
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10. 

The  mission  »tatement   is  as  follows: 

-The  mission  of  Chemawa  Indian  School   is  to  utilise  the 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  to  provide  •  quality 
boarding  school  prcQram  for  Incian  Students  using 
methods  most  appropriate  for  students  functioning  at 
various  levels  of  ability. 

The  policy  -handbook  also  addresses  student  conduct,  dormitory 
operations,   administrative  and  personnel  policies. 

The  Chemawa  School  Board  is  currently  appointed  by 
tribal  representatives  from  the  states  of  Oregon,  Washinflton, 
Idaho,  and  Montana.     The  Board  usually  meets  four  times  a 
year  for  a    three-day  session  ort  school  matters.     The  Board 
has  the  responsibility  for  long-range  planning, 
policy-waking,   and  evaluation.     The  School  Board  has 
authority  to  select  the  school  administrator  and  may  make 
selection  determinations  for  all  staff,   although  in  practice 
they  have  input  on  key  staff  only. 

The  school  principal  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  school  and  carrying  out  Board 
plans  and  decisions.     Actual  supervision  of  all  education 
positions  are  under  the  supervision,  direction,   and  authority 
of  the  Principal*     Personnel  policies  are  established  by  the 
boardi  however,  since  most  policies  affect  the  financial 
plan,  such  policies  are  subject  to  appeal  by  the  school 
administrator  to  the  Area  Education  Administrator.  Overall, 
this  is  a  very  compleK  division  of  responsibility  that  may 
lead  to  unclear  lines  of  authority  on  specific  issues. 
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4*    Adnimsionm  Policy 

Th«  •ligibility  criteria  for  admission  to  ORBS  reinforce 
the  impression  that  specialized  educational  programs  and 
social  services  are  available  at  Chemawa  which  are  not 
available  in  local  communities*     The  school  admissions 
policies  were  based  on  eligibility  established  under  P* L* 
99**£2B  with  criteria  defined  in  the  regulations  at 
S5CFR32<4/1/G5)  for  enrolled  Members  of  federal ly~recogni zed 
Indian  tribes  or  persons  who  are  at  least  one--fourth  degree 
Xndlam     Students  must  Meet  one  or  More  of  the  enrollment 
criteria  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  school.  The  criteria 
fall  into  two  basic  categories*  social  and  educational.'  Table 
1  shows  the  admission  criteria  for  students  enrolled  during 
1986**87,  according  to  information  from  the  Registrar 
(Append 1m  A). 

The  most  important  education  criteria  fro«  the 
standpoint  of  the  number  of  students  qualifying*   in  addition 
to  the  students*  walking  distance  froM  school  (102),  are  the 
lack  of  "special  vocational  or  preparatory  training  not 
available  to  them  locally,  to  prepare  them  for  gainful 
•mployment**  (114),  and  those  whose  **available  school  makes  no 
adequate  provisions  to  meet  the  educational  requirements  of 
students  with  academic  deficiencies,    linguistic  or  cultural 
differences.  **  (SS7)  •     The  most  important  social  criteria 
include  **  inadequate  parental  supervision"  (00),  **  family 
behavioral  problems  which  imperil  the  well^-being  of  the 
student " (41 ) ,  and  "behavioral  problems  which  are  too 
difficult  for  solution  by  their  families  or  local  resources 
and  who  can  benefit  from  a  more  structured  environment (79) . 
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12. 

TABLE  I 

CRITERIA  FOR  BOARDINS  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 

Educational  Criteria-Local  School  Number  Students 

1*  School  %mwwrmly  ovvrcrowdvd  54 
£•     DottS  not  offvr  stud»nt*m  grade  5 

3.  Walking  distancv  to  school 

•KRMds  1/2  Mil*  ICS 

4.  Does  not  offvr  special  vocational/ 
preparatory  training  necessary  for 
gainful  employment  114 

5.  Inadequate  provision  for  academic 
deficiencies  or  linguistic/ 

cultural  differences  257 
fioelal  Criteria^ramilv  Environwent  Number  Students 

1.  Rejected  or  neglected  30 

2.  Inadequate  parental  supervision  60 

3.  Well-being  imperiled  due  to 

family  behavioral  pv^oblems  41 
4«    Behavioral  problems  too  difficult 

for  local  resources  (can  benefit >  79 
5.    Siblings  or  close  relatives 

enrolled  who  Mould  suffer  IB 


The  distinction  and  tabulation  of  admissions  by  these 

criteria  can  be  misleading*     Many  students  qualify  under  both 

sets  of  criteria  (109).     Education  crit.^ria  #5«   is  met  by  the 

majority  of  students  and  may  be  used  to  qualify  many  students 

Mho  are  being  referred  for  social  reasons.     The  Registrar 

indicates  that  the  number  of  students  admitted  under  the 

education  criteria  has  increased  and  is  a  function  of  the 

application  process i 

"•••the  responsibility  for  the  applications  has  been 
given  to  education  personnel  at  many  agencies  (they  used 
to  be  completed  by  social  services) «  education  personnel 
are  reluctant  to  qualify  social  criteria;  education 
personnel  have  little  access  to  social  services 
personnel  I  boarding  school  applications  are  Ioh  priority 

y7/ 
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due  to  the  fact  that  vducation  personnel  are  also 
responsible  for  higher  education  monies,  the  application 
states  that  a  social  surmnary  should  accompany 
applications  if  they  qualify  under  social  critieria  and 
there  are  not  enough  staff  to  fulfill  this  duty  due  to 
cutbacks  in  budget  and  personnel;  staff  are  afraid  that 
If  too  much  information  is  given,   the  student  will  be 
denied  admission  due  to  the  seriousnes^  of  their 
situation;  parents  and  students  are  reluctant  to  give 
information  for  the  same  reasons;  etc."   (Appendix  P). 

In  an  effort  to  have  More  control  over  the  admission  of 
students,  the  School  Adnissions  Policy  for  1987-68  forcefully 
states  that  cowpletion  of  application  forms  is  required  for 
consideration.     Zn  particular,        complete  social  summary 
will  be  required  when  the  applicant  is  referred  to  the  school 
for  social  reasons.     The  social  su«M»aries  shall  include'  any 
record  of  juvenils  behavior  problems,  court  orders,  custody 
orders,  school  histories,  stc,  or  any  other  information 
requested  by  the  Chemaw*  Admissions  Committee.**  (13) 
Additional  information  Hill  also  be  required  of 
•Mceptional  studmnts  mg.  students  Mho  are  physically  or 
•motionally  handicapped.     This  information  Mill  be  reviewed 
'*to  determine  if  the  student*  s  needs  can  be  met  in  the 
EMceptional  Education  Proorams  at  Chemawa**.  Nevertheless, 
''Handicapped  students  Mill  not  be  denied  admission  as  a 
result  of  educational,  social  or  behavioral  difficulties  that 
are  a  direct  result  of  their  handicapping  condition  provided 
that  ChemaNa  has  the  program  capability  to  accomodate  their 
needs". (13) 

In  addition  to  requesting  more  complete  information, 
Chemawa  has  developed  policies  regarding  the  basis  for  denial 
of  admission.     Kost  important  are  those  for  prior 
disciplinary  eKpulsiOn  or  having  a  "record  of  chronic     ,        ^  7i. 
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disruptive  behavior  or  merious  mental  problem*  that  are  too 
severe  to  be  served  by  Chemawa  staff /programs. " (1^) 

9«  Enrollment 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  these  policies 
on  the  student  enrollment  at  Chemawa.  The  lack  of  background 
infor«iat ion  about  enrolling  students  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
shortage  of  qualified  staff  at  several  agencies  to  complete 
the  social  suMmaries«  the  broad  educational  criteria  which 
allow  the  qualification  of  students  without  reference  to 
their  social  histories,  and  a  shortage  of  educational  and 
social  alternatives  at  the  local  level  that  serves  to 
discourage  providing  more  information  than  is  necessary  to 
qualify  a  student*     In  addition,  the  funding  formula  for  the 
school  and  the  threat  of  litigation  due  to  a  perceived  right 
to  an  education,  will  clearly  discourage  overly  rigorous 
application  of  admission  policies  that  would  change  the  basic 
student  profile.     It  can  be  expected  that  the  majority  of 
students  who  apply  to  the  school  will  be  those  who  seek 
educational,  familial,  or  mental  health  alternatives  not 
available  in  their  local  communities  and  that  those  students 
denied  admission  are  those  whose  needs  obviously  cannot  be 
met  by  school  programs. 

In  actual  practice,  however,   admissions  may  be 
influenced  by  another  factor,   the  declining  number  of 
applications  for  enrollment.     The  Registrar  indicates  that 
applications  have  decreased  since  19B1.     There  were  950-1909 
applications  processed  for  each  of  the  1981-83  school  years. 
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600-700  for  •*ch  of  the  1983-85  school  years,   «nd  423  for  the 
1986-87  school  year*     As  a  result  of  the  sm«ll»r  number  of 
applications  in  1986-87,   the  school  operated  below  capacity. 
With  fvwer  applications,  the  margin  is  srnal  1  for  the  denial 
of  admissions    without  jeopardizing  the  funding  base  for  the 
school*     Causes  of  th*  smaller  number  of  applications  have 
b**n  ascribed  to  a  coMbination  of  factors,    including  a  more 
coMplttK  application  process,   a  smaller  attendance  boundary, 
increasing  educational  capacity  at  the  reservation  level,  and 
reduced  staff  for  processing  applications*     Whatever  the 
cause,  this  change  in  applications  points  out  the  need  for 
information  regarding  the  WKtent  of  need  and  demand  for 
of f -reservation  special  educational  and  treatment  programs  to 
supplement  local  programs* 

£•    tfchool  Funding  «nd  ProgrsM  Standards 

The  school  is  fuTKied  through  a  variety  of  federal  aid  to 
education  sources*     The  basic  formula  for  school  support  is 
the  Indian  School  Equalization  Progran  (XSEP),   in  addition  to 
special  education  program  funds*     Although  the  2SEP  formula 
defines  the  entitletnent  grant  for  the  school,  the  federal 
appropriations  provide  the  actual  resources  available  for 
school  prograus*     Table  S.     shows  the  school  budget  for  FY 
198S,    1986,   and  1987,    indicating  that  there  has  been  an 
overall  budget  reduction  of  6* SS  since  1985  for  school 
operations*      (These  figures  do  not  include  •700,000-8001,000 
per  year  for  facilities  management).     The  losses  have  been 
due  to  a  •156,000  reduction  of  the  Intensive  Residential 
Guidance   (IRG)   program  funding,  and  Sl7&, 000  of  ISCP  funds  due 
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to  lOH  enrol Iment  during  th«  1986-87  school  y«ar. 

Fin*ncial  support  is  provided  for  instruction  and 
residential  care  based  on  a  formula  consisting  of  weighted 
values  for  students  in  programs  multiplied  by  a  base  unit  to 
derive  the  entitlement  for  each  school.     Federal  regulations 
define  the  formula  and  the  students  who  qualify  for  the 
special  programs,   i.e.  intensive  bilingual,  intensive 
residential  guidance  (IRG>  and  eNceptional  child  programs. 
The  intensive  bilingual  progrA»  is  for  students  whose  primary 
language  is  not  English.     The  XRG  program  is  for  students  who 
meet  one  or  More  of  the  following  criteria i  expulsion  from  a 
previous  school |  a  court  request  for  placement}  referral  by  a  „: 
licensed  mental  health  professional  as  emotionally  disturbed; 
a  history  of  truanc:yi  a  pattern  of  chronic  disruptive 
behavior.     A  student  may  qualify  for  an  exceptional  child 
program  if  the  student  is  physically  handicapped,  emotionally 
disturbed,  or  mentally  retarded.     The  school  is  also  eligible 
for  Chapter  1  and  other  special  education  funds  to  provide 
supplemental  programs  for  economically  disadvantaged  students 
as  well  «s  for  talented  and  gifted  students. 

Although  students  may  qualify  for  a  special  educational 
program,   there  is  no  assurance  that  the  program  will  be 
available.  There  is  a  gap  between  program  eligibility  and  the 
resources  available  to  fund  those  programs.     In  ig8S-8& 
school  staff  reviewed  instructional  and  residential  programs 
offered  by  the  school.     The  report,   entitled  a  **Summary  of 
Projected  Costs  to  Meet  Standards**,  rmf^rrmd  to  the  minimum 
academic  standards  and  national  dormitory  criteria  that  were 
established  in  the  federal  regulations  <25CFR3e).     The  ^taff  ^7^" 
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rmporX  provided  a  general  estimate  of  cost  (approxiroately 
•S00tOOO)   to  meet  the  standards  outlined  in  th«  regulations. 
Annual  vs.   one-time  costs  were  not   broken  out.  Although 
thsre  have  been  programmatic  changes  since  193S~3&  and  the 
•stimats  may  be  subject  to  quest  ion,    the  funding  needs 
outlined  In  the  report  indicate  that  there  are  significant 
gaps  in  the  provision  of  special  educational  programs  to 
Address  the  needs  of  students  at  the  r.chool*    (See  Appendix  B 
for  a  suBMttary  of  the  staff  report). 

There  is  no  intens&ve  bilingual  or  blcultural  education 
prog^AM  at  the  school*     In  the  case  of  the  IRG  prograwt  over 
sex  of  the  students  qualify  for  the  program;  yet«  there  Mere 
funds  available  for  a  single  male  and  a  single  female 
dormitory  during  the  1986*-87  school  year*     This  amounts  to 
approximately  20)C  of  the  students*       During  the  1987-88 
school  year  the  XRG  program  will  be  limited  to  those  with 
identified  substance  abuse  problems*     Students  with  a  primary 
diagnosis  of  substance  abuse  problems  are  being  targeted  for 
combined  educat ional /resident ial  treatment* 

Significant ly«  there  is  no  specific  instructional  or 
residential  progr'ira  for  those  emotionally  disturbed  students 
who  qualify  for  the  exceptional  child  program*     In  view  of 
the  number  of  students  who  were  admitted  under  the  social 
criteria  and  who  may  be  emotionally  disturbed^  this  appears 
to  be  a  serious  program  deficiency. 

Chapter  1  educational  assistance  was  provided  to  192 
students   (a  number  that   includes  some  double-counting). 
This  represents  less  than  S0)C  of  the  students  while  90'/  of 
the  students  qualified  for  assistance.     There  were  &7  ^ 
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students  who  received  special  education  assistance  under  the 
enceptional  child  program  as  physically    handicapped  and 
there  were  1£  students  who  participated  in  the  talented  and 
gifted  program   (TOG).   There  is  no  special  vocational 
education  program  at  the  school. 

It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  report  to  evaluate  the 
staff  qualifications  and  salary  levels.     However,   in  the 
course  of  this  investigation,   several  informants  suggested 
that  the  Minimum  standards  established  in  the  regulations  are 
not  adequate  to  support  the  educational  and  social  programs 
in  several  important  areas: 

a*     The  salary  and  training  of  dormitory  aides  does  not, 
in  general,   provide  an  eKperienced  and  trained  staff 
qualified  for  intensive  and  prolonged  contact  with 
the  students. 

b.  The  t«achcr«-student  ratios  are  not  appropriate  for 
the  diverse  range  of  academic  abilities  and  achievement 
levels  found  within  the  secondary  school  classrooms  found  at 
Chemawa*     There  is  no  special  training  required  to  teach  in 
this  diverse  cultural  setting. 

c.  There  is  no  provision  for  a  mental  health  specialist 
to  coordinate  educational  and  residential  programs  and  to 
assist  students  in  developing  an  understanding  of  and  ability 
to  cope  with  their  personal  enperiences. 

7.     8  immar y 

The  eligibility  criteria  provide  the  basis  for  the 
admission  of  a  diverse  population  of  students  with  special 
needs.     These  criteria  signal  to  students  and  their  parents 
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that  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  provide  special ised 
academic  and  residential  programs.     However,   the  school  does 
not  currently  provide  the  necessary  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  enrolled  under  the  various  criteria.  There 
is  a  clear  need  to  review  the  philosophy  and  mission  of 
Cheraawa  and  to  develop  resources  for  school  programs  based  on 
the  needs  of  the  students  in  attendance.     It  would  be 
appropriate,  as  part  of  this  process,  to  determine  from  a 
national  level  how  off-reservation  boarding  schools  can 
function  to  Meet  the  diverse  educational,  social  and 
•motional  needs  of  Indian  students. 
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B.     THE  STUDENTS 

1*  Backgrounds 

Th«  B«OBraphical  and  tribal   backgrounds  of  the  students 

ar«  diverse.     The  official  attendance  boundaries  of  Chernawa 

include  the  states  of  Alaska,  California,   Idaho,  Montana, 

Oregon,  Washington  and  Wyoming.     Students  from  other  states 

»ay  atteruJ  Chernawa  if  they  go  through  special  procedures. 

The  Registrar's  report  in  Appendix  «  shows  the  student 

•nrollment  for  1986-87.     The  largest  numbers  of  students  are 

froM  Montana  (140>«  Washington  Alaska  (Sl}«  Oregon 

(49),   Idaho  (30),  and  Wyoming  (30}.     Students  apply  through 

32  agencies  and  represent  64  different  tribal  organizations. 

More  than  half  of  the  students  (248)  come  frorA  households 

•arning  less  than  t 10, 000  per  year  while  96  reported 

018, 000-28, 800«  2S  reported  SS0,  000-38, 000«   11  reported 

•38,800-48,800;  and  7  reported  between  S48,800  and  58,000  per 

year.     Approximately  43:«  reside  with  a  wingle  parent  <or 

stepparent),   12*  reside  with  a  guardian  (including  elderly 

guardians),  and  4S)(  reside  with  both  parents  (or 

•t«pparents).     Family  size  ranges  from  one  (four  students 

reside  in  a  group  home)  to  14.     The  average  age  of  Chewawa 

students  is  at  least  one  year  older  than  their  public  school 

counterparts.     The  age  level  does  not  change  significantly 

from  year  to  year.     The  most  recently  compiled  records  of 

student  age/ grade  level  available  are  for  October  198^: 

9th  grade    -  15  years,  ^  months 

10th  grade  -  16  years,  4  months 

11th  grade  -  17  years,  4  months 

12th  grade  -  18  years,  3  months 
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e*     Ac«d««lc  Achi«v«Mir>t 

Achi«v«m«nt  data  r»f l»ct  thv  wide  •duc«tion«l  rang«  of 
•tudvnts  «t  th«  school*     Appendix  C  shows  th«  Mi«r.  (Mr*), 
nuMb»r  (N),  «r>d  range  (Io,hi>  for  students  by  grade  level  for 
Fall  1986  and  Spring  1987  according  to  standardized 
achieveitent  tests  in  reading,   language,  and  «ath*  The 
pre«^test  levels  show  that  students/  on  average,  are  from  two 
to  three  yeai^  behind  grade  level*    However,  the  achievement 
level  in  each  grade  ranges  fro«  below  grade  1  to  above  grade 
12*    Due  to  the  high  withdrawal  of  students  and  the  wide 
range  of  achievement  levels.  Fall  to  Spring  comparisons  and 
comparisons  between  grade  levels  are  not  valid  using  this 
information*     Individual  pre-and  post-test  results  would  need 
to  be  compared  for  each  student  in  order  to  evaluate 
achievement  at  the  school*     The  data  is  presented  here  to 
illustrate  the  wide  variations  in  academic  achievement  among 
students  in  each  grade*     This  data  includes  the  students  who 
receive  special  education  under  the  eMceptional  child  program 
and  approMimately  the  students  who  receive  educational 
assistance  for  disadvantaged  students  under  Chapter  1* 

3.  Mobility 

The  statistics  on  student  mobility  show  that  for  the 
1986-87  academic  year  there  were         students  who  were 
officially  enrolled  during  the  year  for  the  ISEP  count*  There 
were  213  students  (49X}  who  did  not  complete  the  school  year 
due  to  disciplinary  reanons,   transfers,   personal  reasons,  or 
parental  release*    According  to  school  officials,  the 
withdrawal  rate  is  fairly  constant  at  SOK  and  it  is  reported 
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that  th«««  data  ar«  consiKtsnt  with  other  of f-r«s«rvat ion 
boarding  schools.     The  maximum  number  of  student a  during  the 
y«ar  was  366.     The  Registrar's  records  show  that  disciplinary 
ralaases  accounted  for  98   (46)C)   of  the  withdrawals  while  IIS 
<S4%}  were  for  personal  reasons.     Chemawa  graduated  43 
students  in  1987.     The  Registrar's  Report  shows  the  number  of 
other  high  schools  attended  by  Chemawa  students.     The  largest 
nuMber  (46%)  have  attended  one  other  school  while  have 
attended  two  other  schools.     Very  few  students  remain  at 
CheMwa  for  their  entire  high  school  career.     Of  the  43 
graduatss,  only  10  students  had  been  in  attendance  for  four 
or  More  years.     The  Registrar  reports  that  the  majority 
CfiO^SSX)  of  the  students  who  leave  Chemawa  go  on  to  another 
school* 

4*    Th«  Code  of  Conduct 

The  Student  Code  of  Conduct  for  Chemawa  Indian  Hi^h 
School  is  based  on  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
students  attending  boarding  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indians  Affairs*  as  published  in  the  federal  regulations 
(2SCFR35).     The  policies  and  procedures  address  the 
•Kpectations  for  school  attendance,   leave,  travel,  tardies, 
removal  from  class,  academic  probation,  athletics  and 
incident  reports  for  violations  of  established  rules.  The 
Code  of  Conduct  outlines  the  rules  and  consequences  of  rule 
violations  in  detail,   including  the  right  to  due  process  for 
each  instance  of  disciplinary  action.     The  Code  of  Conduct  is 
a  20-page  document  that  devotes  over  20  pages  to  categorizing 
the  rules  and  the  consequences  of  rule  violations,  which 
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rjinga  from  cl«an--up  detail  to  progressiva  restriction, 
probation,   suspension  and  expulsiori. 

The  handbook  also  outlines  a  positive  behavior  prograra 
in  which  students  may  be  awarded  merits  for  positive  behaviov^ 
or  achievement*     Merits  may  be  earned  for  dorm  housekeeping, 
good  attendance,  good  grades  and  eKtra  work  for  staff* 
Merits  can  be  used  to  attend  Merit  activities  and  are 
considered  in  Making  awards  or  disciplinary  deterHi nations* 

Repeated  Minor  rule  violations  or  initial  violation  of 
Level  X  rules  (eg.  assault*  endangering  behavior,  criMinal 
behavior,   inappropriate  seKual  conduct)  result  in  referral  to 
the  Review  Board.     The  Review  Board  is  coMposed  of  staff 
MMbers  appointed  by  the  principal.     Students  May  be 
represented  by  staff,  faculty,  or  other  students  at  the 
hearing  and  a  staff  MeMber  presants  the  student* s  file  for 
the  Board.     Each  review  hearing  Must  Meet  the  requireMents 
for  due  process  outlined  in  the  regulations.     The  Board 
Makes  recoMMendations  to  the  principal  for  disMissal, 
probation*  special  prograMs*  suspension  or  eKpulsion. 

S«  Behavior 

According  to  residential  program  records,  during  the 
past  year  there  were  117  Review  Boards  resulting  in  6C 
eKpulsions  or  suspensions,  65  final  probations,  and/or  ZRG 
dispositions.     There  were  a  total  of  1972  written  rule 
violations  or  an  average  of  16.9  rule  violations  per  student 
appearing  before  the  Review  Board,    including  630  drinking 
write-ups  on  these  students.     Review  Board  hearings  were 
evenly  divided  between  male  and  female  students. 
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Th»r»  MAS  «  total  of  1333  writ«-up«  for  alcohol  u&« 
among  all  students  at  the  school  during  th«  yvar  Mith  136 
incidents  of  student  detention  in  the  CAEC  holding  rooms  for 
alcohol  intoxication.     Only  46  of  the  school's  students 
did  not  receive  a    write-up  for  drinking*     Reported  alcohol 
violations  have  Increased  from  835  in  1983-8A  to  1333 
during  X9a6*-67.     Introduction  of  the  breathalizer  in  198S  has 
r*sult«d  in  wore  positive  identifications. 

The  Residential  Vice*Principal  iMplewented  a  CoMMunity 
Service  Worker  Progran  in  the  spring  of  1987  to  provide  an 

Xiernative  Means  for  students  to  work  off  courts-Mandated 
•entences  for  criMinal  behavior*     This  program  recently  was 
•Mpanded  to  allow  regular  students  to  work  off  accumulated 
restrictions  iMposed  by  repeated  campus  rule  violations. 
Between  Harch  and  June*  IB  students  completed  court *-Mandated 
community  service  work  of  32  hours  each.     An  additional  132 
•tudents  participated  in  the  Community  Service  Worker  Program 
and  completed- a  group  total  of  2*931  hours  of  work.  These 
student*  worked  at  campus  cleanup  with  a  primary  focus  on 
brush c ut t ing  and  clean-up  of  a  forested  part  of  the  campus  to 
develop  a  student  park  and  physical  fitness  course. 

Records  show  that  total  rules  violations  have  increased 
from  2,013  in  1983-84  to  3740  in  1986-87.     Zt  is  difficult  to 
say  with  certainty  if  there  is  a  trend  toward  increasing 
violations  because  the  rules  have  been  redefined  since  19d3« 
record-keeping  and  surveillance  have  improved  and  school 
administration  has  changed.     The  large  increase  in  reported 
rule  violations  may  be  the  result  of  an  actual  change  in 
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bvhavior  as  a  change  in  ob6«rvAtion«  N«v«>'th«leftft, 

althouQh  th«r«  M«r«  f«Mer  student 6  ir*  l98&-87«  the 
staff  did  spend  «  proport  ior.ately  or«e«ter  Amount  of  time 
MonitorinQf  rvcording  «nd  responding  to  rule  violations  than 
in  previous  years* 

4«     Student  Perspectives 

To  deslQn  and  prograM  services  to  address  their 
particular  health  probless,   it  is  inportant  to  understand  the 
student  perspective  on  the  utilization  and  need  for 
additional  services.     Interviews  with  students  can  identify 
barriers  to  the  utilization  of  services  and  provide 
inforeiation  to  inprove  the  prooraMMino*  Unfortunately,  the 
tlMlng  of  this  project  did  not  pernit  direct  interviews  with 
students  regarding  these  issues.     Since  this  inforMation 
could  not  be  B«thered,  other  available  inforMation  will  be 
tts«d. 

Students  fill  out  a  probleM  checklist  in  the  fall  as 
pArt  of  the  school  orientation  and  screening.     This  provides 
*  general  indication  of  the  types  of  problems  that  trouble 
students  the  wost*     Of  eleven  probleM  areas,  students  checked 
IteMS  in  these  four  areas  the  Most  frequently! 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


1st  -  Poor  academic  skills 


Poor  academic  skills 


2nd  -  Vocational  and/or 
college  choice 


Dealing  with  emotions 


3rd  -  Dealing  with  eraotions 


Sel  f -"concept  /  percept  ion 
of  personal ity 


^th  -  Social  life  and  use 
of  free  time 


Vocational  ^nd/or 
college  choice 
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The  result 6  of  the  "Indian  Adolescent  Stressful  Life 
Events  Inventory"  was  part  of  The   Indian  Adolescent  Mental 
Health  Screening  Project    (described  in  Section  C.   5.  p. 
33-2^)   and   is  included  in  Appendix  D.     This  data  shows  the 
stress  associated  with  various  stressor  indicators  reported 
by  the  students.     This  type  of  inforwation  could  be  used  as  a 
•tartinB  place  to  involve  students  in  th^  process  of  planning 
for  health  promotion  within  the  school  setting. 

7m  SuMmary 

The  general  picture  that  emerges  from  a  review  of 
Available  student  data  is  of  an  eKtrewely  diverge  population 
whose  academic  and  social  behavior  reflect  the  admission 
criteria  of  the  school.     However,  the  data  does  not  provide  a 
basis  for  evaluating  academic  achievement  or  psych o~social 
duvelopment  while  students  are  in  attendance.     Also  lacking 
im  information  to  indicate  if  the  school  is  meeting  the 
students*  expectations.     The  responses  to  the  checklist 
provide  clues  to  students  needs  «nd  reasons  for  attending 
Chemawa.     A  more  extensive  student  survey  could  provide 
information  reflecting  student  views  regarding  the 
development  of  programs  to  address  their  concerns  and  how 
services  could  be  provided  lAOst  effectively.   In  general, 
there  is  a  need  for  fiiore  information,  to  reveal  the  students* 
perspective  as  to  why  they  are  attending  Chemawa  and  to 
provide  a  means  of  evaluating  their  progress  and  development 
while  at  the  school. 
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C.     HEftLTH  SERVICES 

1«  taekQround 

Hvalth  svrvices  Are  provided  to  students  «t  the  ChemaMa 
Indian  Health  Center  by  the  Indian  Health  Service.     In  X973, 
A  Modern  facility  mas  constructed  adjacent  to  the  school 
housino  the  adMinistretive,  wsdical,  dent«l  and  field  health 
branches  of  the  Western  Oregon  Service  Unit  (UOSU).  The 
health  center  serves  siM  distinct  population  groups  within  an 
•ighteen-county  service  area  with  direct  and  contract  health 
Mf^icesi    Cheaa>«a  studentsf  the  Silets  service  area;  the 
Grand  Ronde  service  areat  the  Coh  Creek  service  area;  the 
confederated  tribes  of  Coos,  Loner  Umpqua,  and  Siuslaw 
service  areai  and  the  urban  Indians  living  in  and  around 
SalM.    The  total  nuaber  of  enrolled  persons  in  the  service 
unit  is  e739,  of  Mho«  4371  reside  in  the  urban  area  and  400 
«re  ChenaMa  students.    The  t4estern  Oregon  Service  Unit  is  one 
of  te  service  units  in  the  states  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho  adeinistered  by  the  Portland  Area  Office  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service. 

Until  the  late  1970*  s  the  health  center  functiorted  solely 
as  a  clinic  and  infireary  for  the  school.     Reversal  of  the 
tribal  termination  policies  during  the  late^  1970* s  and  early 
1980«s  brought  restoration  of  tribal  status  and  eligibility 
for  health  services  to  tribal  meMbers*     In  1979  the  health 
center  began  to  perform  an  expanded  role  in  serving  the  much 
larger  number  of  Indians  living  in  the  area* 
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e.     Th«  2H8  Mission 

The  statutory  bati^  for  the  provi»iCr»        health  »ervice6 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  Indians  is  the  Snyder  Act  of 
1921  and  the  Ir^Jian  Health  Care  Improvement  Pet  of  1976. 
pertinent  lanQuafle  of  the  Snyder  Act  states  that  "such  moneys 
AS  Conoress  «ay  from  time  to  time  appropriate,   for  ber.efit, 
car*  and  assistance  of  the  Indians  throughout  the  United 
States... for  the  relief  of  distress  and  conservation  of 

h««lth...".  (15) 

The  courts  have  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  such  funds 
are  voluntarily  provided  by  Congress  and  not  «andated  under 
the  -trust  responsibility"  assumed  through  treaties  with 
Indian  nations.     This  left  a  question  as  to  the  quality  or 
level  of  health  care  implied  by  the  -trust  responsibility". 
The  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  of  1976  statest 

-The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
this  Nation,   in  fulfillM«nt  of  its  special 
ris^ntibilities  and  1«0*1  obligation  to  the  «--»;ican 
Indian  people,  to  meet  the  national  QO*l  ^f  P»-oviding 
the  highest  pU.ible  health  status  to  I'^J*;;* 
provide  existing  Indian  health  ••rvices  ••*^h  aj^ 
resources  necessary  to  effect  that  policy.-(l6) 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment,  the  current  situation  is  that  "Without 
reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act, 
congressional  influence  over  Indian  health  6are  policies  Muy 
diminish  with  only  the  Qeneral  language  of  the  Snyder  Act  as 
the  statutory  basis  for  defining  what  health  care  the  Federal 
Government  will  provide  to  Indians. "< 17) 

The  basic  population  eligible  for  services  from  IHS 
consists  of  persons  of  Indian  descent  "if  he  is  regarded  as 
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An  Indian  by  th«  coMmunity  in  Mhich  hm  livvs  as  widericttd  by 
such  factors  as  tribal  m«mb«rship«   •nrollmvnt,  r«fiidftr«ctt  on 
taK~«K«fflpt  land,  OMnvrship  of  restricted  property,  active 
participation  in  tribal  affairs*  or  other  relevant  factors  in 
keeping  Mith  general  BXA  practice  in  the  jurisdiction.  " (16) 

Zn  addition  to  the  Federal  Government's  responsibility 
for  and  benefits  conferred  to  Indian  Tribest  there  are  a 
number  of  federal  programs  dlrectmd  to  Indians  as 
individuals!  and,  as  U.S.  citizens,   Indians  are  eligible  for 
medical  services  provided  to  other  citizens  eg.  Medicaid. 
IHS  is  considered  a  "residual  pMyor'*  and  is  directed  under 
regulations  to  seek  reimburseeent  from  other  sources  of 
assistance. 

3«    Th«  Availability  of  IH8  Services 

Services  for  the  Indian  community  available  through  IKS 
may  include  outpatient  and  Inpatient  medical  care,  dental 
care,  public  health  nursing  *nd  preventive  care  and  health 
•Maminations  of  special  groups  such  as  school  children. (19) 
Within  these  broad  categories  are  special  inHiatives  in 
areas  such  as  alcoholism  and  mental  health.    Funds  are 
•Mpressly  appropriated  to  IHS  by  Congress  for  budget 
categories  to  address  alcoholism  and  mental  health  and 
distributed  to  each  area  based  on  the  Resource  Allocation 
Methodology  (ARAM).     The  actual  availability  of  particular 
services  depends  on  the  area  served:     **The  Service  does  not 
provide  the  Hame  health  services  in  each  area  served.  The 
services  provided  to  any  particular  Indian  community  will 
depend  upon  the  facilities  and  services  available  from 
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sourcvft  othvr  than  the  Service  And  the  finAncial  and 
personnel  resources  made  available  to  the  Service. " (20) 
Mental  health  funds  are  allocated  by  the  area  office  based  ou 
a  comparison  of  relative  need  afiiong  the  service  units.  The 
MethodoloQy  for  det enaining  health  ne«tfds  and  allocating 
resources  among  services  units*  Service  Unit  Resource 
Allocation  Hethodology  (SURAM),   is  not  «s  yet  fully 
implemented*     Since  the  resources  available  are  far  beloM  the 
standard  levels  defined  in  the  Resource  Requirements 
Methodologyt  the  Area  Office  usually  seeks  to  maintain  or 
fill  positions  lost  since  the  late  1970*  s. 

4*    ProvidinB  K«alth  Services  to  Chemawa  Students 

The  clinic  serves  students* during  weekdays  before  and 
after  classt  and«  for  emergsncies  only,  during  class  hours. 
Until  construction  of  the  n«M  center,  the  facility  provided 
an  infirmary  available  to  students  S4  hours  per  day,  7  days 
p«r  »Niek.     The  infirmary  has  reop«ned  and  is  available  to  ill 
students  during  weekdays  from  SiOO  PM  to  SiOQ  PM.     Illness  is 
handled  after  hours  by  school  residential  staff.  Emergency 
consultation  is  available  from  clinic  physicians  after  hours 
and  emergencies  are  handled  through  local  hospitals. 

The  clinic  employs  a  director,  two  medical  officers,  a 
pharmacist,  three  nurses,  two  technicians,  a  records 
librarian  and  receptionist,  two  dental  officers  and 
two  dental  assistants.     Field  health  services  are  provided  to 
the  school  and  to  the  remainder  of  the  service  unit  by  a 
public  health  advisor  (supervisor),  a  nutritionist,  a 
community  health  nurse,  and  a  Mental  health  specialist. 
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Additional  servicas  «r«  provided  to  the  school  through 
contract  h«alth  sarvices.     Of  primary  importanc*  ar»  the 
limited,   part-time  services  of  a  psychiatrist  and  the  Chemawa 
Alcohol  Education  Center  (CftEC)   that  operates  through  a 
contract  with  the  Tribal  School  Board  and  employs  an 
administrator*  three  counselors*   and  two  recreation 
thcrapistm. 

8ince  1980->81*  the  service  unit  has  lost  authorization 
for  five  positions,  bringing  current  staff  level  to  28*  Four 
of  the  positions  lost  mmr9  clerical  and  support  staff i 
ho«4«ver,  a  clinical  psychologist  position  was  lost  following 
a  r«slRnatlon.     Currently,  a  clinical  social  worker  has 
responsibility  for  providing  direct  patient  care  (assessment 
•nd  treatment)  to  the  students  and  other  patients  from  the 
local  area,   In  addition  to  consultation  with  school  staff  and 
very  limited  field  services  with  the  tribes.     The  service 
unit  also  contracts  for  one  half-day  per  week  of  psychiatry 
Mr  vices  for  consultation  and  referral  for  clients  who  may 
rei^ulre  medication  or  who  present  a  danger  to  themselves  or 
others* 

The  service  unit  also  provides,   through  a  contract 
funded  by  ZHS  and  supervised  by  the  Chemawa  School  Board,  the 
Chemawa  Alcohol  Education  Center.     In  addition  to 
three  counselors,  who  provide  afex^i stance  to  students 
participating  in  the  alcohol  education  program,  two 
recreation  therapists  employed  by  XHS  through  a  special 
mental  health  program  are  assigned  to  CftEC  at  this  time.  The 
two  recreation  therapist  positions  formerly  were  part  of  the 
XHS  staff. 
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In  th0  pafit,   participation  in  CAEC  proQramK  has  b»«ri 
voluntary,   although  beginning  with  the  1367-68  school  year, 
students  with  identified  substance  «buse  p*^obl«m&  will  be 
r«f«rr«d  for  assessment  and  treatment  as  a  condition  of 
continued  •nrolliaent  in  school*     Residential  alcohol  abuse 
trsatMent  is  available  for  students  at  the  Red  Willow 
facility  in  rm^rby  Gervais* 

During  the  course  of  a  school  year,  the  social  worker 
Mill  have  an  average  of  600-700  patient  encounters,  ths 
Majority  of  the*  with  students  during  the  school  year*  The 
psychiatrist  will  sse  one  or  Morw  students  per  week  depending 
on  the  coaplexity  of  the  cases*     The  social  worker  frequently 
has  a  two  to  three  day  waiting  list  and  the  psychiatrist  a 
t»«o<*Meek  advance,  although  both  attempt  to  be  available  on 
bri»f  notice  for  eiMirgencies* 

Utilization  data  is  not,  however,  a  reliable  indicator 
of  the  nmmd  for  services*     Use  of  services  tends  to  adjust  to 
thtt  accessibility  and  type  of  services  available*  For 
adolescents,  the  availability,  accessibility,  confidentiality 
and  type  of  services  strongly  affects  utilization  of  these 
services* (Sl>     Although  services  are  accessible,  students  at 
Chemawa  are  reported  to  be  reluctant  to  use  theiA  on  referral 
by  counselors  or  others  at  the  school*     Taking  advantage  of 
the  sometiMes  mlKed  messages  from  academic  and  residential 
staff  and  aided  by  the  physical  separation  of  the  mental 
health  specialist  from  the  school  buildings,  students 
frequently  fail  to  keep  appointments.     Many  crises  occur 
during  non-school  hours,   so  that  problems  that  might  be 
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rmfmrrmiS  to  Xhm  mental  h«Alth  Kp«ci*liKt  «rtt  oftvn  hAridlttd  by 
th«  r«ftid«ntial  school  staff. 

5.     M«nt«l  H««lth  Indicators 

"Th*  Zndi«n  Adol«sc«nt  Mental  Hvalth  Scrvcriing  Project" 
MAS  cpnductvd  at  ChvmaMa  in  April,   1987  by  Norman  Oinges, 
6«. «idr«  JooK  and  6r*g  Cl«rk  of  th«  Oregon  Health  Sciences 
University  under  «  contract  with  the  Portland  Area  Indian 
Health  Service. (22>    A  Mental  health  screening  survey  nas 
devloped  which  includes  the  Center  for  EpideMioloQical 
Studies  Depression  Scale  .<CCS-*0)«  an  "Ittdian  Adolescent 
Stressful  Events  Quest i onai re anniety  Measures*  and  alcohol 
and  substance  abuse  Measures*     Followup  validation  interviews 
wer«  conducted  of  students  who  completed  screening  survey s« 
using  the  Disgust ic  Interview  Schedules  for  Children  (DISC). 
The  study  focused  on  Major  areas  of  concern  for  th» 
adol»sc«int  Indian  population  -  depression*  suicide*  and 
substancs  abuse*    AMong  the  Major  findings  of  the  study  are 
ths  following! 

a*     ApprOMiMately         of  the  students  enceeded  the  CE8-0 
screening  threshold  for  depression*     Ssk  but  not  age  was 
significantly  related  to  the  scores*  with  More  feMales 
than  Males  having  higher  scores* 

b*     ApproNimately  7Z%  of  the  students  eKCeeded  the 
probleM  drinking  screening  threshold  co«posed  of 
questions  relating  to  drinking  behaviors* 

c*     ApprOKimately         of  the  students  sKceeded  the  drug 
abuse  screening  threshold* 
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ApproKimatvly  SZ%  of  th«  students  r«port»d  thoughts 
About  suicidB  that  Mers  considsrsd  clinically 
significant,   although  the  majority  of  r«spondsnt&  did 
not  indicate  an  intention  to  act  on  thvir  thoughts. 

Th«  depression*   suicide*   drinking  and  drug 
screening  indices  Nere  all  statistically  related  to  the 
diagnostic  status  of  students  according  to  the  D2S-C 
intervieNS. 

f»     The  intervieNS  indicated  that  diagnoses  of 
depression*  suicidal  thoughts  and  suicide  attempts  Nere 
significantly  related  to  one  ar*other  but  not  to 
diagnoses  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  or  dependence* (S3) 

The  diagnostic  intervieNS  indicate  iwportant  distinctions 
Mong  the  students.     Tables  6  t  7,  Appendix  0  shON  that  the 
students  fit  into  the  following  general  groupst   (1)  not 
diagnosed  for  dysthMia  or  depression  and  not  diagnosed  for 
substance  abuse  ov*  dependency t  (S)  not  diagnosed  for 
dysthyvia  or  depression  but  diagnosed  for  substance  abuse  or 
dependency;  (3)  diagnosed  for  dysthywia  or  depression  and 
diagnosed  for  substance  abuse  or  dependency!  and  (4) 
diagnosed  for  dysthyMia  or  depression  but  not  di«gr*osed  for 
substance  abuse  or  dependency*     In  other  NOrds*  according  to 
this  study*  at  a  given  point  in  time  a  large  proportion  of 
the  students  are  absent  from  clinical  substance  abuse  or 
emotional  problems*  while  a  significant  number  of  students 
have  either  Mental  health  or  substance  abuse  problems;  and* 
sotAe  students  have  both  categories  of  problems*  The 
conclusion  is  that  *'The  diversity  of  distinct  and  overlapping 
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problsMS  found  in  the  scraeninfi  population  will  require 
different  trvatmsnt  approaches  and  tr«atm«nt 
MOdalitias.  *'  <aA> 

6.  8uM«*ry 


And  drug  abusa  indicatas  that  **•••  alcohol  abusa  t«r»ds  to 
follow*  rathsr  than  pr«c«d«  th« -onsvt  of  oth«r  psychiatric 
disturbanc«s....Th«  distinction  bvtuNian  privary  and  secondary 
depression  offers  a  Means  of  clarifying  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  alcohol/drug  abuse  and  depression  in 
adolescents** ••The  key  to  the  classification  is  the 
chronology  of  the  onset  of  the  disorders^     Xn  our  sa«plet  79 
per  cent  of  both  alcohol  and  .drug  abusers  had  another  priaiary 
psycrhiatric  disorder  anteceding  the  alcohol  or  drug 
abuse^  **  (2S> 

These  studies  indicate  that  Mental  health  services  and 
alcohol  treatMent  programs  should  both  be  available  and  that 
services  need  to  be  coordinated  to  ensure  that  primary  as 
well  as  secondary  problems  are  addressed.     There  is  an 
important  group  of  students  who  are  not  substance  abusers  yet 
who  are  at  risk  for  emotional  problems.    Other  students  have 
no  indication  of  serious  problems^ 

Adolescents  are  also  subject  to  moving  from  one  bcoup  to 
another  due  to  social  influences  and  changing  events  in  their 
lives.     A  range  of  fnental  health  and  treateent  services 
should  be  available  at  the  school,  with  Mental  health 
promotion  targeted  to  the  entire  student  population*  early 
intervention  for  those  with  evidence  of  amotional  or 
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substdnce  abuse  probIeMs«   and  referral  for  assessment  and 
treatment  available  for  those  with  established  psycho-social 
i 1 Iness. 

To  provide  appropriate  levels  of  service  for  the 
students  at  Chemawa  School^   IHS  should  review  the  standards 
for  determining  resource  requirements  and  the  Methodology  for 
resource  allocationt  considering  the  prevalence  of  mental 
health  problems  and  appropriate  modalities  for  delivering 
services  to  adolescents. 
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IV.      ISSUES,    PLTERNRTIVES,    ft  RECOMMEND«TIONS 

MfiJOR  ISSUES 

!•     Purpos*  and  Operation  of  School 

The  f ut ure  purpose  of  the  school   is  t he  cent ra 1   i ss ue 
that  ultimately  must  be  resolved  in  considering  the  type, 
l0v«l,  and  Msthod  for  delivering  mental  health  services  to 
.students*     The  stated  purpose  of  the  school   is  to  educate 
students  who  Meet  the  social  and  educational  criteria  for 
adMission  to  the  school*     While  the  admission  criteria 
establish  this  purpose,   it   is  clear  that^  there  is  a  serious 
contradiction  between  admitting  students  with  special 
•ducat ional  and  social  needs  and  operating  a  facility  without 
Adequate  resources  for  the  programs  and  services  appropriate 
to  Meet  those  needs*     The  questions  are  whether  there  is  a 
need  for  off-reservation  boarding  schools  (ORBS)  and«   if  so, 
wh«it  should  be  included  in  the  functions  of  the  school? 

To  answer  thess  questions  it   is  necessary  to  determine 
how  Many  adolescents  have  educational  and  social  reasons  for 
attending  an  ORBS  and  what  are  their  primary,   secondary  and 
tertiary  educational  and  social  needs?    A  national  survey 
should  be  conducted  to  define  the  extent  of  need  for  ORBS 
schools  and  programs*     With  this  information,    it  would  then 
be  possible  to  deterroine  how  many  ORBS  are  needed,  where  they 
should  be  located,   and  the  type  of  programs  that  should  be 
provided  at  each  school.     Gene  i*at  ion  of  this  information 
sho'^jj^  not  be  connected  to  the  school  adm  i  ss  ion  records, 
since  it   is  cle«r  that  this  process  would  not  be  a  valid 
means  of  deterMinmg  the  need   fot*  of  f-reservAt  ion  facilities. 
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Related  issues  concern  the  composition  of  the  student 
populatior*        each  school.     This  is,    ict  part,   a  question 
regarding  the  effective  delivery  of  services.     P  nationaal 
system  of  specialized  off-reservation  facilities  could  be 
organized  each  having  specialized  educational  and  residential 
treatment  programs  forstudents  with  similar  interests  and 
needs*     The  issue  «ay  also  be  raised  as  to  wheth9r  it  is 
desireable  to  mix  students  whose  needs  May  be  in  conflict* 
The  consequence*  of  attempting  to  serve  the  needs  of  students 
who  have  extreme  differences  in  /teeds  and  goals  May  create  a 
situation  where  achievement  of  individual  goals  in  a  closed 
environment  may  be  compromised*     The  wide  range  of  abilities 
and  needs  within  the  school  makes  it  difficulty   if  not 
impossible,  to  attend  to  individual  needs*     Students  seeking 
college  preparation  may  be  denied  that  opportunity  if  the 
average  academic  level  in  the  classroom  is  far  below  the 
grade  level*     Similarly,  students  whose  primary  needs  are 
psycho-social  should  have  appropriate  environments  for  social 
learning,  reinforcement  for  positive  behavior,  and, 
educational  and  treatment  programs  that  meet  their  needs* 

Outside  of  the  classroom,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
difficult,  even  in  controlled  environments,  to  mix 
adolescents  from  different  backgrounds  or  with  different 
goals* (26)*     Research  within  residential  educational 
environments  suggests  that  it   is  difficult  to  alter  behavior 
without  Modify  irig  the  educational  a««J  resident  ^al 
environments.  (£7)     This  research  suggests  that  the  peer 
social   influerictfs  are  so  powerful  that  separate  social 
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environments  or  tracking   is  necessary  to  affect  positive 
behavior  change. 

Some  academic  and  social   tracking  currently   is  practiced 
at  Cheniawa  through  utilization  of  special  dormitories  and 
educational   programs,   but  the  degree  to  whic:h  these  diverse 
academic  and  social  needs  can  be  served  within  this  setting 
has  be«n  limited  by  insufficient  resources  to  develop 
individualized  programs. 

These  problews  are  not   limited  to  Chemawa  and  have  been 
recognized  at  other  of f~reservat ion  boarding  schools.  For 
example,  'an  earlier  study  by  Hammerschlag  et>  al.    at  the 
Phoenix  Indian  School  concluded  that  the  school  could  not 
achieve  Nhat  he  viewed  as  mutually  enclueive  social  and 
educational  goals  within  the  same  setting. <28)  Nevertheless, 
in  the  absense  of  fully-funded  operational  programs  that 
provide  a  full  range  of  educational  and  support  services,  it 
is  not  possible  to  conclude  that  these  are  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive  goals.     However,  the  question  of  how  to 
best  serve  diverse  educational  and  social  objectives  should 
be  addressed  as  part  of  future  efforts  to  develop  a  more 
responsive  ORBS  systeM. 

2«     Coordination  of  Programs  and  Services 

The  continuation  of  Chemawa  as  an  ORBS  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  serve  special  education  and 
social  needs  of  Indian  students  would  continue  the 
educational  mission  of  Bureau  of   Indian  Affairs.  Redefining 
Chemawa  as  a  residential   treatment    facility  may  be 
interpreted  by  the  Blfi  as  counter  to  their  primary 
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educational  mission,   authorized  by  the  Johnson~0' Mai  ley  Act 
and  the  subsequent   Indian  Self-Deter/iiinat  ion  and  Education 
Assistance  flct.     While  federal  ^      rgani ration  of  BIA  and  IHS 
May  be  desireable  frow  the  standpoint  of  delivering 
educational,    social  and  health  services  to  students  at 
Che/nawa,   administrative  changes  are  possible  that  would 
provide  services  within  the  existing  statutory  authority  of 
these  two  agencies,    if  resources  are  adequate  to  provide 
yqrviceg  at  aporopriatg  ^t^ndards,   based  on  the  needs  of  tK«> 
Student  population  in  attendance  at  the  school. 

If  the  Bureau  of  Indian.  Affairs  artd  Indian  Health 
Service  are  to  continue  as  agencies  of  separate  departments, 
a  cooperative  agreement  for  the  provision  of  services  is 
essential.     Currently  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  who  is 
responsible  to  provide  i4iat  level  and  type  of  fawnt.al  heallh 
services  at  the  school.     This  is  most  apparent  in  the  lack  of 
a  detailed  protocol  or  procedure  for  response  to  mental 
health  crises,  e.g.  acute  hoMesickness,   violent  episodes, 
delinquent  activities,  substance  abuse,  and  suicide  gestures. 
Each  incident  may  involve  different  responses  depending  on 
when  and  where  they  occur.     IHS  mental  healthi  CflECl  BZA 
academic,  residential,  and  law  enforcement  each  have  a 
different  response  or  treatment  hiodality.  This  cowp laxity 
leads  to  a  lack  of  a  clear  definition  of  responsibility  and  a 
lack  of  a  consistent  response. 

To  counter  this  tendency  and  develop  a  coordinated 
response  to  hiental  health  problems  and  crises,   one  approach 
would  be  to  develop  protocols  for  the  response  and  treatment 
of  different  types  of  situations.      Interdisciplinary  and 
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int«r«g«ncy  tvams  could  be  a«tAblisri«d  to  provid*  case 
«ian«g«m«nt,   promoting  consistent  treatment  and  communication 
among  staff  members  from  the  different  organisational  units 
of  the  school. 

There  is  also  a  need  for  the  coordination  of  mental 
health  diagnostic  information  at  the  school.     Currently,  each 
organizational  domain  separately  develops  student  information 
for  academic*  residential  and  treatment  purposes*     It  is  not 
clear  Nho  has  responsibility  for  mental  health  screening  and 
diagnostic  work*-ups«     For  instance,  this  is  a  81 A 
rtrsponsiblility  for  IR6  students  but  the  lack  of  a  behavioral 
psychologist  has  resulted  in  only  partial  compliance  with 
this  requirement.     The  IHS  has  recently  initiated  a  mental 
health  screening  and  diagnostic  study*     However,  the  use  of 
this  information  by  school  staff  and  for  referral  to  mental 
health  services  has  not  been  implemented  at  this  time* 

EKisting  positions  within  BIA  with  responsibility  for 
programs  or  functions  that  relate  to  mental  health  include 
the  academic  counselor,  educational  psychologist,  academic 
vice-principal,  the  residential  vice-principal,  hom#-living 
specialists,  residential  counselor,  dormitory  managers,  and 
dormitory  aides*     On  the  IHS  side,   the  mental  health 
specialist  is  assisted  by  a  part-time  psychiatrist.     The  CAEC 
program  staff  operates  a  separate  a  1  coital  treatment  program 
that  requires  coordination  Hith  school  and  IHS  staff  for 
mental  health  assessment  and  treatment. 

Since  the  mental  health  and  alcohol  tr  ..atment  programs 
are  outside  the  administrative  authority  of  the  school, 
problems  must  be  anticipated  and  procedures  developed  to^ 
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d«ftn«  rvsponsvs  and  rvspofi&ibi  litics.     To  iMprovc 
communication  and  Coordination  across  organisational 
boundarivsv  a  coordination  function  should  b«  includvd  as 
part  of  th«  mrntal  hvalth  s«rvic«s  provided  by  XHS  to 
faciliitat*  communication  bstween    acad«Mic«  rvsidential  and 
trvatmvnt  staff* 

Thm  ncvd  for  coordination  VKtvnds  b«yond  m«ntal  hvalth 
svrvicvs  to  includ*  fivid  hvalth  activiti«s«  such  as 
community  hvalth  nursing  and  rutrition*  which  currvntly 
provide  hvalth  vducation^  madical  scrvvning  and  othvr 
prvvvntion  svrvicvs  to  studvnts*     Th«s«  s«rvic«s  n«*d  to  bm 
Mor«  complvtvly  intvgratvd  with  th«  acadvmic  and  r«sid«ntial 
programs  at  th«  school* 

3.    Standards  «nd  Uiv«ls  of  6«rvic« 

Although  th«  funding  l«v«I  for  th«  school  is  bvlow  th« 
standards  «stablish«d  in  th«  fvdvral  regulations  for  BXA 
of f-'rvssrvation  boarding  schools*  svvvral  informants  hav* 
raissd  ths  question  of  whvthvr  th«  standards  thvmsvlvvs  ar« 
appropriate  for  ths  school  sine*  th«  students  enrolled  are  at 
"high-risk**  for  emotional  disturbance.     This  is  due  to  the 
number  of  students  who  come  from  problem  family  situations 
and  because  the  boarding  school  itself  is  a  source  of  stress 
in  the  form  of  homes icknesSf  new  social  relations,  and 
performance  ewpectat ions* 

The  BXA  minimum  standards  for  staff /student  ratiw^  and 
qualifications  for  academic  and  residential  staff  should  Li^ 
reviewed*     This  is  especially  true  of  teachers  and  dormitory 
aides*     Both  teachers  and  dorm  aides  have  the  primary  contact 
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Mith  studants  outsid*  of  thair  paars*     Th«  dorm  «id««  «r«  th« 
l»«st  trainadt  rvcaiv*  the  lowast  payi  and  hava  vary  limited 
upward  mobility*     The  academic  instructor,  positions  do  not 
require  special  qualifications  beyond  the  regular 
certification  requirements  to  teach  at  the  school* 

While  the  BIA  has  a  statutory  requirement  to  establish 
standards  for  ORBS«  there  are  no  required  service  standards 
for  the  ZHS.     The  Resource  Allocation  Methodology  (RAM)  is  an 
administrative  tool  for  allocatinQ  available  resources  based« 
in  part,  on  an  analysis  of  resource  requirements  -  Resource 
Requirements  Hethodology(RRM).  (29>     The  RRM  includes  a 
variable  for  determining  the  staffing  needs  of  school-based 
nursing  services.     However,  the  criteria  for  mental  health 
and  eoeial  «arvice«  staffinn  does  not  consider  whether  a 
mchool  Is  within  the  service  area  nor  does  it  consider  the 
needs  of  mtudents  at  of f*-reservat ion  boardino  school*.  This 
is  •  serious  omission  to  the  methodology*     The  students  arr 
considered,  for  purposes  of  equitable  resource  allocation,  to 
b«  part  of  the  general  population.     However,  the  rationale 
for  treating  "high-risk**  adolescents  as  part  of  the  service 
unit  $>opulation  is  not  appropriate.     Since  the  Chemawa 
attendance  boundary  includes  students  from  the  entire 
Portland  Area,  as  well  as  beyond  the  area,  the  school  should 
be  considered  as  part  of  a  regional  or  national  system  by 
IHS* 

Institutional  standards  should  be  developed  specific  to 
Chemawa  based  on  an  analysis  of  psycho-social  epidemiology 
and  staffing  needs  at  the  school*     There  are  several  ' 
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«lt*rrwitiv*6  to  b*  VKplorvd  for  financinQ  additional  ssrviccs 
at  Chvmawa.     Costs  for  out -^of -state  and  out-*of -*ar«a  students 
Attending  school  at  Chemawa  could  be  calculated  as  a  basis 
for  reiMburseMent.     Whether  Chemawa  continues  to  serve  the 
special  needs  of  Indian  students  throughout  the  region  or 
becoMes  part  of  a  national  system  of  of f*-reservation 
•ducat ion  and  residential  treat went  facilitieSf  the  school 
should  not  be  viewed  ss  part  of  the  service  unit  for 
sllocsting  rssourcss*    Orgsnizstionally«  off-reservation 
facilities  should  bs  trestsd  as  ssparste  froM  the  service 
unit  in  the  budget*     The  Isvel  of  funding  for  Chesawa  Indian 
School  health  ssrvices  should  be  deterwined  following  an 
analysis  of  staff  rsquirsaents  and  the  levels  of  service 
needed  at  ths  school* 
4.    Typss  of  MsntAl  Hsalth  Services 

The  data  fro«  thm  Mental  health  screening  study 
indicates  that  iiddltional  etental  health  services  are  neede'i 
at  Chewawa*     Ths  Majority  of  students  at  ths  school  are  at 
risk  for  SMOtional  problews*    Other  reports  on  student 
behavior  such  as  incidencs  reports*  hofMisicknesff«  fasily 
crises*  and  withdrawals  indicate  that  the  students  experience 
high  levels  of  strsss*     Since  there  is  a  relation  between 
stress  and  the  events  in  students  lives*  the  ta^k  is  to 
astiiist  stuctents  to  d^velo^j  thu  knowledge*  attitudes  and 
skills  to  cope  with  their  problems.     The  foundation  for  a 
menval  health  program  at  the  school  should  be  <  program  which 
i>  avail<^ble  to  all  students  through  group  counseling  and 
refarral  for  clinical  and  treatment  services  available  as 
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r«rquir«d«       Th«  r«comm«nd«d  bAsi»  for  this  approach  social 
learning  thvory,  which  amphasizas  the  social  ••ttlng  and 
group  processes  for  Ivarning  the  skills  necessary  to  adopt 
new  behavior*     General  applications  of  social  learning 
approaches  have  been  developed  that  could  be  adapted  to 
assist  students  in  coping  with  the  particular  problems  th^y 
•Np«rience* (30) 

Ther*  is  a  unique  opportunity  at  ChemaMa  to  relate 
kvwwledge  in  the  classroom  to  skills  development  and  behavior 
in  the  residential  environMent.     There  are  many  opportunities 
to  ttstablish  a  promotion  program  building  on  the  existing 
academic  and  residential  resources  at  the  school.  The 
program  could  be  coordinated  with  courses  such  as  literature* 
social  science  and  health  classes.     For  oMample*  a  series  of 
mini-classes  dealing  with  themes  in  literature  that  relate 
to  mvents  in  students*  lives  could  be  integrated  with  smaller 
group  sessions  after  class  where  these  issues  could  be 
•Mplcrod  and  personal  skills  developed.     Appropriate  topics 
identified  by  staff  include  suicide  prevention,  grief  and 
Zosst  traumatic  deathSf  seMual  abuse,  homesickness, 
lonoliness,  and  family  change.     Several  staff  members  have 
indicated  an  interest  in  teaching  such  classes.     A  mental 
health  specialist  with  experience  in  group  counseling  would 
be  required  to  provide  staff  training,  to  organise  the 
program  in  cooperation  with  academic  and  residential  staff 
and  to  teach  a  core  course  such  as  coping  with 
depression. (31)     The  objective  would  be  to  assist  students  in 
developing  the  skills  to  deal  with  their  problems* 
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To  bm  vffvctivv,  a  schooI-bASVd  M»nt«l  h««Ith  program 
•hOMld  b«  located  in  th*  »chooI«     This  Mould  •rK:our«ge 
coMMunicJition  links  with  th»  Acadsmic  and  resident i« I  units 
and  coordination  of  mental  health  or  alcohol  treatment.  It 
is  desireable  to  provide  a  central  place  for  information  and 
contact  Mith  students.  Mho  can  be  referred  for  appropriate 
counselino  Mithin  the  dorms,  the  CAEC,  the  clinical  social 
worker  or  for  psychiatric  services. 

The  clinical  and  treatatent  services  provided  by  XHS  to 
the  school  are  seriously  irtadequate.     The  dual  role  and  heavy 
Horkload  of  the  Mental  health  specialist  has  the  result  that 
cervices  are  frequently  ur^available  when  and  where  they  are 
needed.     An  increase  in  the  level  of  services  should  be 
accompanied  by  improved  c:ommunication  between  the 
organixational  units  and  be  integrated  more  closely  with  the 
onQoinB  operation  of  the  school*     A  pt^otocol  for  coordination 
between  school  staff  and  iMintal  health  treatment  staff  is 
essential  to  provide  critical  services  for  emergencies. 
Clinical  service*  should  be  available  on  an  as-needed  basis 
during  critical  tiates  such  as  evenings  and  weekends. 
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B.  ALTERNATIVES 

There  /^opear  to  be  three  b^^ic  alternative*  for  the 
future  of  the  school.     In  view  of  the  ongoing  discussion  over 
the  future  of  of f ^reservat ion  boarding  schools,    it  is 
Morthwhile  to  briefly  consider  these  possibilities. 
Im     Pistribution  of  Funds* 

The  first  alternative  Mould  be  to  close  the  school  and 
distribute  equivalent  funds  on  a  per  capita  basiw  to  auQMeAt 
or  initiate  tribal  programs*     If  it  Mere  possible  to  carry 
out  this  plan  at  current  appropriation  levels,  there  would  be 
significant  educational  funds  for  those  few  coMMunities 
(t8,0CO-«-  per  student >  Mho  send  several  students  to  ChenaMa 
each  year*     HoMever*  nost  of  the  smaller  tribal  coiMiunities 
Mould  not  benefit  signif icantly»     The  funds  for  sent a 1  health 
services*   if  distributed  Mould  be  not  be  sufficient  to 
develop  neM  services  for  a  Majority  of  tribal  programs*  The 
question  T*eally  is  Mhether,  Mith  a  rftasonable  appropriation 
for  Indian  special  educational  and  SL^pport  servicest  the 
programs  can  be  more  effectively  provided  in  specialized* 
regional  facilities*     Clearly,   if  the  school  Mas  equipped  to 
address  the  educational  and  psycho- social  needs  of  students 
Mho  meet  the  admission  criteria,   pi'^ograms  and  services  could 
be  provided  that  would  not  be  possible  if  the  funds  were 
dispersed  among  the  tribes.     The  economies  of  scale  and 
specialization  argue  for  continuation  of  a  system  of 
of f-reservat ion  facilities,    if  adequate  resources  can  be 
provided  to  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  the  school  was 
established. 
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e«  N*tion«l  8yst««  of  Education  and  Trsatttsnt  Facilitlvm* 
Th«  sscond  «lt«rrv*tiv«  i«  to  svaluata  th«  nmmd  for  a 
national  mystvm  of  of f~r«s»rvat ion  •ducational  and 
residential  treatment  facilities  with  the  development  of  a 
specialized  curriculuM  and  services  by  schools*     Based  on  a 
survey  of  Xndian  cocMtunities  to  identify  the  number  of 
students  requiring  specialized  educational  and  residential 
treatment  prooramSf  a  national  plan  could  be  developed  that 
specifies  admission  criteriat  curriculat  standards  for 
staffinQt  and  financing  formui  \%m     Under  this  alternative,  a 
national  system  of  off-reservation  facilities  HOuld  be 
developedf  creating  a  range  of  specialized  facilities 
oriented  to  the  wide  range  of  educational  and  psycho*>social 
needs  of  the  students* 

The  concept  of  a  national  system  of  specialized 
institutions  would  constitute  a  departure  from  the  current 
•systemt  which  provides  standard  secondary  education  at  each 
.school  serving  a  regional  attendance  area*    A  specialized 
system  of  of f ~reservat ion  facilities  may,  depending  on  the 
number  of  schools  needed,  require  greater  travel  by  students* 
A  specialized  natonal  system  would  involve  academic  and 
social  tracking  by  facility  although  with  less  tracking 
within  facilities  than  at  present*     On  the  other  hand^ 
specialization  by  facility  would  provide  clearer  direction 
for  the  development  of  programs  and  organization  of  resources 
at  each  facility.     Depending  on  whether  the  primary  purpose 
of  each  facility  was  educational  or  residential  treatment, 
either  BXA  or  XHS  would  take  the  lead  in  administering  the 
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fiucility.     Thtt  lead  agency  could  then  contract  with  the  other 
to  provide  support  educational  or  treatment  services. 
3«      ZMproveraent  Hlthin  the  Chernawa  System 

The  third  alternative  is  to  make  incremental  chanc3s 
Hith  available  funds,  continuing  to  make  improvement s  to 
•Kisting  programs.     The  development  of  the  CAEC  education  and 
treatment  program*  supported  with  additional  funds  from  the 
Indian  Plcohol  and  Substance  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment 
Actf   provides  for  curriculum  development^   staff  training  and 
tr««tMent  programs*     Recent  progress  has  been  nade  between 
the  school  staff  %.td  CAEC  in  the  sharing  of  infomation  on 
student  assen<f«ents  and  participation  In  prograM  activitiesi 
and«   In  coordinating  assessment  and  treatment*  Also* 
creation  of  the  Community  Service  Worker  Program  within  the 
residential  unit  shows  an  innovative  response  to  a  negative 
pAttern*     fldditJ.c?kal  resources  for  the  re  creationalf  student 
activities  and  cultural  affairs  programs  would  increase  the 
capacity  to  provide  support  for  the  emotiorial  health  of 
students,  especially  if  additional  services  can  be  developed 
durinQ  weekends  and  evenings* 

However^   the  lack  of  an  adequate  and  stable  financial 
base  is  the  biggest  obstacle  to  indefinite  incremental 
improvement.     Progress  through  incremental  improvement  is 
reasonable  when  the  problems  are  manageable  relative  to 
additional  resources.     But  when  problems  are  significant  and 
increasing  and  resourcirs  are  declining  or  stable,  a  new 
approach  is  callt^  for.     The  recommendations  outlined  in  this 
report  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  school  can 
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continu*  to  atak*  incraawntal  improv«»«nts  Mhil*  «ddr«sri 
th«  larB«r  ift«u«s  concerning  th«  future  direction  of  the 
school  and  its  ability  to  %mrvm  th«  students. 
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C.     RECOMMENDATIONS  ' 

1*     8tud«nt  Znvolv«M«nt« 

D«v«lopm»nt  of  health  promotion  activititts  should  begin 
by  involving  »tud«nt ft  in  defining  thair  health  needs  and  in 
identifying  potential  strategies  for  Mental  health  promotion. 
Opportunities  to  increase  student  involvenent  in  the 
operations  of  the  education  and. health  systems  at  Chemawa 
should  be  explored*    Health  proMOtior  programs  must  involve 
participants  in  defining  their  problems  and  in  working  with 
them  on  the  solutions* 
e.    School  Mental  Health  Specialist. 

The  most  significant  immediate  action  to  augment  the 
mentAl  health  services  available  to  students  at  the  school 
Mould  be  to  add  a  group  counselor /mental  health  services 
coordinator*    This  position  viould  be  responsible  for 
croordinating  the  mental  health  servicms  to  students  and 
developing  a  group  counseling  program*    The  coordinator  would 
conduct  staff  training^  develop  a  peer  counselor  program  and 
bm  responsible  for  referring  students  for  assessment  and 
treatment* 

3«    Cass  Hanafiemant* 

Znter-disciplinary  and  inter-*agency  management  teams 
should  be  established  to  develop  protocols  for  response  to 
mental  health*related  problems  and  to  establish  a  case 
management  system.     Development  and  coordination  of  an 
academic*  behavioral  and  psyclio-social  status  information 
system  is  essential  for  effective  assessment*  referral* 
treatment  and  case  management* 
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4«  HsntAl  H«alth  ecraaning. 


Mental  h«alth  »cr«ening  and  diagnofctic  stud.x«fi  should  be 
continuad  to  identify  students  for  treatment •     A  secondary 
purpose  of  such  studies  would  be  to  establish  a  baseline  and 
to  avaluate  the  psycho-social  development  over  time  of 
students  st  the  school* 
S*    8«rvic«  Btenderds* 

It  is  inportent  thet  Additional  clinical  resources  be 
allocated  to  respond  to  the  increased  number  of  cases 
raquirino  Mental  health  treatwent  identified  by  screening 
studies.    Treatnent  service  standards  should  be  established 
for  ChsMawa  and  other  off-reservation  facilities.  Chewawa 
provides  an  opportunity  to  develop  standards  in  a  setting 
Mhere  substance  abuse  treataent  prograMS  are  available  Mith 
Mental  health  p»*OMOtion  as  a  priMary  objective. 
6.    Availability  of  Services. 

The  Mental  health  *nd  alcohol  programs  and  services 
should  be  Made  available  during  critical  tiMes  such  as 
•venings  and  weekends  through  a  combination  of  flex-time 
•cheduling,  coMpensat ion-time  agreements,  and  contract 
services*    Consideration  of  a  twelve-month  institutional  year 
should  be  explored  to  continue  treatment  proyraMS  and  to 
provide  supplemental  educational  programs  for  selected 
St  udents. 

7.    CKtra-Curricular  Programst 

Rf»creational  activities,  vocational  interest  clubs,  cultural 
programs,  and  intra-mural  sports  activities  should  be 
expanded  at  the  school  during  non-class  times*  Additional 
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•taff  should  bm  provided  and  th»  us»  of  community  r»»ourc»», 
voluntMrs,  and  gr«dU4t»  studvnt  pl«c»m»nts  should  b« 
•Kplorsd. 

••     HsAlth  Promotion  Ssrvicss* 

Ths  provision  of  hs«lth  promotion  and  sducAtion  ssrvicss 
«t  ths  school  should  bs  coordinstsd  through  ths  fisld  hsalth 
«n4t  Mith  th»  «c«dsmic  «nd  r«sidsnti«l  proflrams.     A  specific 
plan  should  bs  dsvslopsd  to  provids  an  intsoratmd  health 
•ducAtien  proflram,  Mith  fisld  stsff  schsdulsd  for  specific 
hSAlth  eUssss  snd  for  smsll  group  sessions  on  health-reUted 
topics  such  AS  ssKuAlly  tr«nsMitted  diseases,  female  health 
issues^  diabetes,  weight  control,  etc. 
9.    «tiMfgnt  Hgalth  Clinic. 

Development  of  the  infirmary  into  a  student  health 
clin.ic  Mith  staff  allocated  for  specific  times  should  be 
•Kplcred.    This  Mould  provide  a  -sense  of  place-  and  orient 
available  services  toward  students  to  encourage  their 
utilitatton.    This  could  be  an  interim  step  toward  the 
development  of  a  student  clinic  which  is  organisationally  and 
fiscally  separate  from  the  health  center. 
X#.  Osvslepment  of  a  National  System. 

«  cooperative  effort  should  be  undertaken  by  XHS  and  BIA 
to  survey  InaUu  communities,  to  evaluate  the  need  for 
off-reservation  educational  and  residential  treatment 
facilities,  and  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  staffing  and 
financing  of  the  facilities.     Development  of  an  educational 
and  residential  treatment  system  providing  suitak>2e  mental 
and  health  services  will  require  a  clear  analysis  of  the  need 
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for  off-*r»s»rv«tion  f*ciliti»s  and  th»  obj»ctiv»s  to 
attairwd  through  such  «  systvm*  Consideration  of  l»gisl«tiv» 
and  Ad»inistr«tiv»  rul*  ch«ng»s  n»c«ss«ry  to  «dopt 
appropriate  standards  and  prbvids  adsquats  funding  l»v»Is 
should  torn  part  of  this  procsss. 

lU  ftontal  Health  ProMotion  in  Ueeal  CoiwNunitiss. 

A  coonlinatsd  fMitional  program  is  nacsssary  to  incraass 
tha  support  for  awntal  haalth  promotion  programs  oriantad  to 
Indian  faailias  in  thair  ho«a  cowwunitias*     Thara  ara  a 
variaty  of  local  ar>d  ZHS  programs  urtdarway  that  should 
r«e«ivo  incraasad  support  for  providing    haalthy  child 
davalopmant  ••8*f  child  protactioni  youth  laadarshipi 
parenting  akillsi  recreation  ^nd  athleticsi  substartce  abuse 
•ducat ion  and  treatment i  cultural  and  spiritual  rewourcesi 
•ndt  vocational  education  and  ecottomic  development. 
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tOCATXOH:     

SPJOOt  TCAK:  I98f-t7 
OOHFILO)  BY:  KA7VY  HDMUT.  MCISTMK 


CEOCTAWICAL  PATA: 

Cb«MW«*a  Actaiklant*  Bouiklarlct  Include  th«  aCAtc*  of  Alaska •  California •  Idaho,  Montana, 
Oraton»  VaahlAgcon  •nd  Vyo«lnf .    Students  residing  outside  these  atates  were  either  In 
at  t  and  ante  Wfora  the  boundaries  rollcy  be  case  effective  or  they  have  gone  through  apedal 
frocaduraa  1»  order  to  attend  CheMva. 


Stataa  of  tesldence 

Alaati*  51 
ArisoM  02 
CallUnU  13 
Maho  30 
MiwMMta  01 
SlotitaM  140 
ItavMnlco  01 
02 

Ito.0«k4»ta  01 
OrafM  49 
So.tetot*  01 
ItoaMagton  124 
«!70«l»g  ^ 
445 


Atendes  Applied  Throuth 


tlackfeat  Otont) 
Colvllle  (Wash) 
Crow  (Moat) 
riatbaad  (Nont) 
n.  UUm*p  (Hent) 
rt.  Urthold  (M.D.) 
Desthaaoa  (Otah) 


n.  Ball  (Idaho) 
n.  rack  (Hont) 
CraadBoote  (Or) 
JiMtau  (Alaaka) 
Uautli  (Or) 
jto.Onysaai  (He«0 
Idaho  (Idaho) 


23 
12 
2t 
13 
22 
1 
2 
27 
3t 
3 

52 
5 
S 

3 

Olyaric  ?tM  (Vatb)  24 
VlM  Udg*  ($.0.)  2 
»m*t  SoMd  (Wash)  34 
fcrtUad  (Or)  10 
ThMix  Oris)  I 
Mlaka  (MUa)  I 
BockyBn  (HMt)  10 
Wm—Ui  ($.0.)  1 
S«er«Mttt*  (CaliO  15 
f  Uata  (Or)  1 
tyakaaa  (Vteh)  4 
Stattdiaglbck  (g.O.)  I 
AMtUU  (Or)  3 
V.  SMada  0tv)  2 
VtaOlvar  (Uy*)  31 
Man  Hrlat*  (Or)  22 
ViaMMk  (Aria)  1 
tahlMi  (HMh)  43 
"TO 


Tribal  lat raaa»tatie«a 

Alaaka  Tribea 

17 

Ak.  Rativt 

Ala«t 

3 

Atkabaataa 

t 

taklM 

14 

Baida 

3 

mat* 

1 

Thliaget 

4 

Tala^iean 

1 

Tribal  tepresentatlons  Cont'd* 
Washlnttou  Tribes 
Colvllle 
Sfokaaa 
KalUHll 


Xakah 

<)uil«uta 
(ioinault 
Klov.t/iwino«lah 
SwiMilah 
TiaaUf 
TaklM 
lowtr  Uwa 
Uallas 
Uaaath 
CrattdBo«4a 
tilata 

Tainta  (Oragoo) 
Vam  Irriaga 

Idaho  Trlbas 

pasHrca 

laataaai 

(rt*BaU) 


12 
3 
2 
22 
3 
2 
10 
8 
I 
2 
2 
36 
I 
I 
9 
3 
1 
.  ^ 

3 
20 


Sho/Baa 
Mot  ana  Tribaa 

Crwr 
nathaad 

AMitfhaiM/tiM 
Aiiai«baiM 
OrMtatra 
ChipfM/Crta 


galiahOtoattnai 

SiMK 

AtaiAboina 

A«ai«baiiia/8ioux 

$iowi/Vta 

Wyoaittg  Tribea 

Ara^ha 

Shoahofia 


5 
2 
4 

23 

35 
27 

7 

4 

8 
11 
11 
U 

4 

17  (n.  rack) 
8  (n.Fack) 
4   (n*  rack) 


(rt.BalkMB) 
(rt.  BalkMT) 


15 
13 
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>iuu»i«4  r«u»iiA  ceot't. 
t*f  2 

CBQCMWiag  PATA: 

Trlfcal  M»r«Mnf  tloiu  Cont'd. 


Itc>  Oahof  Trlb«» 

3  Afdllctcd  5 

So.  Pakof  Ttlb<» 

St«B41iit  Kock  Sioux  5 

PlM  tl4f  Sioux  3 

XoMbud  Sioux  2 

Mifuw»ot«  Tribal 
Turtl*  HC««  Cbippcwc  2 
Ckifpowt  2 

Hmwmi*  Tribes 

tmi%f  1 

fliforai*  Trib— 
M*14«/rit  Rlv«r  1 

T«r#k  3 
Mt  BlTsr/Tolov*  1 
VMboo  4 

t—tiwi— t  Tfc'ib— 


or 


C1M7-M  tMT) 
Sm^  Bat*. 


-  445 

•  4) 

•  1 

•  %U 

•  213  (531) 


St 

15 
7 

It 


9&m  »iici#li— ty  Iac<^l«ti—  #1  t«T 

HtMUi  VltMrMMl  •  101 

MttlMl  WtMrMMl  •  7 

fntmfi  UtnnltMOL  •  5 

Afc  **  I 

AcilwU  Cmim**  •  1 

^XlMM  •tutMt*  «i«t«  •WHi^*t  ct  tiM  m4  cf  tiM  ccIimI  y%%t  \mt  4i4  r«tciv«  thtit  ccalMic 

*«1  •t«tt«t  IMS  •fwX  t  ycat*  in  kitk  •thml  tltM^y  Mrf  W  intlitiblc  tc  cttMrf  CHmmwc 

Mst  y«Ar  4iM  t«  tii« 

*•!  •tvtmt  Mt«r«4  tiM  €»  »rnm  m<  <M  Mt  eMrl*t«t  «ill  W  tM  •U  %\—  Ux  lHY*tt 
tttttMtt  ^  •Itt  f  Mi«r  •  CO  ffttm^  nkiU  •tt«i»ii«t  CImmwc.  arc  Mt  %llmfi  f  rc» 
tm  if  tymy  4Mi*t  e«B»l«t«  «hiU  htn*   It  i«  e«lt  that  ttM  CO  ft%%xm  i%  tvciUbU  t% 
t%fm  %t  htmm  •««tywh«r«  ud  by  •Uetlnt  t«  cttMft  CD  th«y  have  ctMMn  tc  tcnlMtc  ttitir 
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ff  3 

ACAPD4IC  DATA 

Wuaber  of  Schooli  Attended    (does  not  Include  sraduate«-«ee  below) 


Wo>  of  Schools 


1 

2 

3 

4 

09  S4 

60 

9 

1 

124 

to  16 

7S 

40 

5 

139 

11  20 

36 

44 

10 

110 

12 

12 

9 

4 

25 

No  Records 

froa  Previous 

Schools 

3 

1987  Cr«du«te«  (43) 


Mo  records  •vallabls  en  CCD  •tudenc  (() 


No.  Of  High  Schools  Attended 

Me.  of  Tears  In  Ilth  School 

1  b.«.       -  7 

4  yw        •  35 

2  b.«.      -  29 

4%  yaars      -     '  I 

3  b.«.       •  4 

S  yaara       •  5 

4  b.«.       -  3 

«  yaara       »  2 

No.  of  Tears  g  Che»a' 


1  year 

Ih  yea  ra 

2  yaara 

-  15 

3  yeara 

3%  ytara 

4  yaara 

4%  yaara 

S  yaara 

ApprexlMtaly  2/3  ef  the  populatloo  la  n«w  appllcanta  fer 
that  oirrmt  achoel  yaar.   Ihla  iacludaa  •  tMll  pa'c^ntafa 
ef  atuiaata  who  «ay  hava  atttadtd  Chwava  prtvlowaly  aa4  b«va 
raappll«4*   As  70*  caa  aaa»  vary  faw  atudaeta  raitain  at  Chamava  fer  tbair  aatire 
blib  echeel  caraar*  tba  eu^va  above  alae  abew  that  tba  atudaota/faalUaa  era 
fairly  aobllo  ae  iadlcatr!  by  tfca  twfi-nt  ef  ble'H  achoela  a  attidukt  say  bava 
atttad«4  vblla  1»  blgb  aebool* 


»  Out**  la  a  tar«  Miially  apfllad  to  atvdtiita  nbe  4o  net  cc«plata  thalr  year  (a)  at 
Cbattova  or  etbar  boahliat  acbeels  vd  laavaa  tba  lapraaaleo  tbat  to4laa  youth  **drop  out 
af  bitb  acbo*!**  aad  4i—fpwt.  I  hcvt  found  la  ay  yaara  aa  tba  Btti^trMt  tbat  neat 
atndanta  4e  go  en  ta  scboel  alMvbera  after  leaving  CbanMa*  Tbia  le  ln«cate4  by  tba 
Urge  ftrcantat*  ef  te«Mate  tbat  X  raeelvt  fer  ecbeel  recerda/trmacrlpte  te  be  aant 
te  etbar  ecbeeU  (beariing  and  public)*  Of  tbt  nunbtr  ef  etudenu  «be  414  net  eenplata 
tbe  ecbeel  yeer  et  Ounaim  tble  year»  4tZ  retueetM  tbat  tbelr  Tecer4e  be  treaaferrad 
te  enetber  ecbeel*   Z  believe  tble  percenuge  ie  eeneubet  bigbet,  but  far  tbe  purpeaaa 
ef  tble  tepert  X  counted  only  tbe  re^ueete  tbet  X  ceuU  verify  en  paper*   X  f re^pMntly 
get  phone  rofueeta'far  recehia  md  beve  net  kept  trecb  ef  tbeae*  X  believe  tbe  per- 
in  Mcb  deeer  te  tO-tSX* 


X  beve  elee  found  tbet  neny  ef  tbe  eenlore  uhe  greduete  do  not  go  on  to  higher  educa- 
.  tlen  tbe  f  Iret  year  ef  ur  graduatlag*   Again »  thla  la  baaed  on  tba  nuabar  of  ra^uaata 
X  receive  fer  tranecrlpte*   Xt  laane  that  neat  graduataa  ualt  tvo  to  three  yeara  be- 
fore attenptlng  cellega* 
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SniBDIT  YROFILE  Cont'd. 
P«Se  4 


rAHlLY  PATA 

CrlCTl*  for  Wtrdlng  School  Enrol  lii<nt 

tducstion  Crictrit  -  ftdtrtl /Public  Schools  nttr  tcudcnc's  hotM: 

1)  Arc  Severely  overcrowded  54 

2)  Do  HOC  offer  ecudenc*f  t^ede  3 

3)  Cxeeede  Ih  •tie  welkint  distence  to 
school  1C2 

4)  Do  net  offer  e^ciel  vocedotiel/ 
prcyetory  crel»iiig  ncceMery  for 
geinfitl  — floy— DC  114 

5)  fio  IMC  tf  ftr  ^de^Mce  provieioBe 
t*  seet  ecaientc  def  Iciettciee  or 

.llii|uistic/cttlt«rU  dlfferettcee  257 

Soci«l  Criterle  •  X»  Me/lier  feaily  ewrlrooMnc*  the  ecudenc: 

1)  Vm  rejected      aeglected  30 

2)  DoM  Mt  nceive  edc^Mte 

3)  Itoll  h9if^  «•»  UiHrlled  due  f  f  tally 
Mlunrtorsl  fto^Imm  41 

4)  Mm  M««l«rAl  yro^lMw  too  difficult 
Ur  ••liitiM  Vy  fMiUy  or  locel 
rsM«rc«s  49 

5)  •lUiafs  w  AtlMr  cIom  reU- 
tlf«  vHm  muli  W  advtrstly  affect- 
ed by  MH^ttiM  26 

i)  tkm—  ulim  iMsltli  er  car*  It 

jMf«His«d  Vy  tiM  Ulnw*  tf  en- 

•tlMT  ffliUy  wirtir  4 
»•  Crit*rU  Micatvd  7 
•Se«  ef  studrnts  fMlif ltd  «aiar  Wtli 

••ctal  Mi,  tdMAtlM  tf  IterU  109 

AU  •t«dMd  M^t«d  f  htm  •t  l«Mt  MM  ttf  My  ef  tiM  ctltnU  t^Mlf led  oa  tbi  . 
•yfUMidM.  U  tiM  9Mt  t«»  yMte  tte  crit«tU  1mm  sliifttd  frM  mc1«1  f  •ducecioi. 
f«r  irtffiMM  VMMMi  «W  f<tnMlMllty  f«T  tiM  •§fiUAtUm  htm  h—m  givM  to  •d«ai- 
tlM  fiMiWHl  it  «My  UMitM  Cttoy  wMi  tft  CM^letW  Vy  McUd  mtvIcm).  edvMtlM 
HtMMl  m  VlMtlMt  t*  «MUfy  MOal  crUeriat  «iiM«UMi  H"iimi1  Km  UttU  «c 
€•  Mtial  MfvitM  ytfMMlt  %«Miiat  •nlicatlM  an  tiirt«  Iw  f rl*rity  dM 

M  tlM  fatt  tiMt  eiMdllM  vttMMtl  m  9lm  mrMlVl*  f«r  UilMr  •dvMtlM  Mnlee. 
•Mi  ivtiMt  tlM't^UcdClM  eUtM  tiMt  •  McUl  MMfy  alMMld  MCMyiny  tiM  e^  If  t  • 
^MUfy  MddT  MCW  ciit«rU  Mi  tiMC*  Mr*  Mt  MMVifl  auf  f  f  fttlflU  this  d«ty  dw«  t< 
cutVMlM  im  iMdgct  md  ^rMMMlt  etAf f  m  af nid  tiMt  If  tM  wdi  ufmatlM  1« 
tlvM  tiM  ftmimt  will  1M  dMded  adMlMlM  dM  ta  tha  aariamaaa  af  tlMlr  cltMtlM; 
ftmf  md  ataitait  dM  rtlactMl  ta  giva  lafatMtlM  far  tM  •mm  rMSMM 
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FAMILT  DATA 


1  M««bcr 

4  ( 

2  MMibcrs 

27 

3 

60 

4  - 

69 

5  - 

71 

6  " 

$7 

7  - 

46 

•  *• 

24 

9  - 

9 

10  - 

5 

u  - 

1 

2 

lacoM*  Levels  * 

$        0  -   1*000  9  r«alllcs  rtporte^ 

1»000  -   5.000  U7 

5*000     10*000  122  **  ** 

10.001  -  15.000  60  **  ** 

15.001  -  20.000  56  **  ** 

20.001  -  25.000  15  "  ** 

15.001  -  50.000  12  "  • 

50.001  >  55.000  e  **  ** 

55.001  -  40.000  5  "  * 

41.000  1  "  " 

45.000  1  " 

46.000  1  " 

45.000  1  "  " 

50.000  2  "  " 

55.000  1  " 

*  tmily  sift*  •ni  iMcom  UU  «v«il«¥l«  o*  only  3B7  of  tb*  445  studmu  tarolltd 

ttwimt  T—U—  with: 

tiafltt  nmt  190 

BMli  nmuUr  ttn>  IM 

OMSAiM*  1* 

BMtrXr  OmHIm*  55 

6m»«HM  4 


•ltot«t  HMt  stti^tats  Mt  rMMin  vltli  fx*mf  •f  lUim%  with  «a  txtM^otf  tmily 


^  O  Q 
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SUMMARY  OF  STAFF  REPORT 


i*ts»of-i«l  :t.:   p'»-:'tji'. •:':!<:»        t-:    iim    *-t.t.  ....j,      The  iff. 
«i«tit.«o  «•   "i^MW.i.^t  ,  c-  l-'i'-:  joc  ifw  !.  •  :  .         Hi"j*.    •    f-  ...•». 
t*Cf t*frr»6  IC'  the-  iMinsMui*)  «iC«ti«*iMic  stc*iu'ict.'c*t^ 
ri«t tonal  dorMstory  criteria  that  were*  v-itabl ir.  tnc- 
federal  rcgulat  sc«rifc  <c:SCFf(3&>.     1in«  rvpc^rt         iihr«t f^o  thcM  >-: 
MOMld  cost  b«tw««ri  s:>53, AlM^-Sai«400  to  M«ct  tr.o  u«iritMMri: 
standards  outlinvd  in  th«  regulations  (annual  vs.  or4«-*tiMO 
costs  are  not  broken  out>.     The  funding  needs  ouilinec  in  the 
report  influence  the  provision  of  mental  health  service:,  tc*-* 
students  at  the  school. 

Significant  gaps  or  under  funding  •.     proyrAML  identified 

at  the  school  to  meet  the  KiniMutw  standai  Js  includod  the 

following  def  iciericies,  required  under  the*  re^ulot  lont-.     t  row. 

the  standpoint  ot*  this  report,  the  list  highlights  several 

areas  that  relate  to  th«  function  and  st  rue  turf  of  the  schoc-i 

and  identifies  important  gaps  in  «iervices  and  programs 

relating  to  ftiental  healths 

(1>.   It  is  estimated  that  a  full  Diagnostic  worK.Mp 

re'Zluired  foi    th©  IK6  f  tudcutf-  w»>*.  lo  it.v-.iiv-         i  c .-i/,*  ... 

tMil^tiMC  be:i<>'*  loral  pvycrioloyiiit. 

<c) .   y  *.n  1  compl ;  j^ncn     r  t  n«>  t  ;^'0*MVikMitt*t   for  mci  •  . 

t rca tfcioi'it  pii<rir.  t»>i    iKC*  c V MC»«'.r%  1.  wc*Mia  rtrquire  the  t»  i  - 

•:«t  ci .  boi i»v I -•»?•*  1  <:*/cho « oo ;  ^ i   not  ocf  ob-:- .  . 

<^»»    (htt  re&idctit  icw   C";h'Iiii  t  C'r>-  »  t'q<.- 1  f*-^  jim:- t  \  . 

S23,  iPi^C  tc  provide  cert  1  f  ic*^t  iCTi  tc   a-i-ri.:  c yn lot    .  . 

counseling  progi-^am  director  and  wef>**en6  cc«verag(/«  ' 
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\:'   pi*':«Vl6v   A   \Mi  M  XfifJ   p»*>>Ut  Vv    ciSV-lti    «:tMderit&   Wit  . 

.»i:-»cJo  .u     <j  I   t  liu ;  if-*. 

•         iritt  St cttte* merit        t|'.«oJt.  ic-  t-c  ii«cx^«cc  e.  t^t  «<i  t^i..*. 
wi'i^t   l.  M.  >>^i.v'.<l         «v  tttfiip^.  iricj  tC'  a*:*        mt.'vvc  the  n^k^^^.  « 
ifitvrv&te  c*i   its  studCfnlK  «ivj  cofi>fiHirti t>  xr*  «ccc»i'Oc<ticc  w*tri 
the  «t«t»M»rit  ot  phiiodophy,     Accoi-Uini^  to  the  review,  « 
philosophy  stAteh:cr>t«  mif.siori«   goAlc  «rid  objective;:  h«v<-  r.o< 
been  updated  since  1he  cost  to  update  the»c  eleirt^i^it*^ 

is  estiMnted  to  cost  between  Sc:«0(^v^  to  S£tf«0^. 

<&)•   The  policies  and  procedurvs  for  each  school  and  th^ 
curricula  is  to  bo  developed  and  reviseci  baseo  or*  an 
assessment  ot  educational  needs.     It  is  estimated  that 
Mould  cost  Sl0«0Wt0-£e»«(9^l^  to  conduct  an  in-depth  needs 
assessment  arid  revise-  tno  cur*rzcul«  batiec  on  the  ri«cct. 
evAluitt  ion.     Coordination  with  tne  required  school  pro&t 
evaluation  v  ^uld  coat  «rt  additional  Sc:C«(iM>C% 

<?>•   Instructional  program  oef icienciCK.: 

<a)  Vocational  education  SbO«  tfid(f! 

<b)  Health  education  no  estimate 

<c)  Consumer  economics 

<cl)  Safety  education  V)c«0Oi.< 

<e>  bciencc^  «lc,C^=«< 

<0      L<t»'ii:M#>l^:^    Oittv      Vii.ii.   Li'.^i.aVIi  S;^fk>i.U- 

<t>.*«   K^re*!!: '  i«jr*\-ncrr.*t* ut'..-nt  c . t ■  ^ncor^  on  sludc*i 
p>*c*gt  €>tii.  Mtu      » 1 4 op'ftifj..   w. .:.  .1    »  ♦. ..  iiome/schooi 
CvOrc  1  no  I  c»r   \  c- ; »  i     J  •.  J  c*  •  i  I    -  w  k»»  V"  ■.  i  -  . 

provide  «oo  1 1  iC'fitil   .  u'l^eLiiA  r>u  Ariu  0)c«;;rML>-.&t  ic  tu...*     .  •  . 

traininii,  ano  devctC'ptiKTit  ot  «ri  oaequ^tc-  CAr^'Ci  i<*to  c<c«>ocr>';c 
counse  2 1  ng  pr>:>y  i**m* 


.500 
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p».«»'cr>*»e  upc  s. t  ec  tot  b«..:«  •  s, 

iiif      udf-tit  i»ct  1  vi  t  It::,  need'    tv  eKp^fid  the  cv**.-  «•  * 

<l«;*.  1h«r*  IS  «  n««d  for  additional  part-tima  re^-roi.:.  .... 
aidi^t»  for  an  intra-Mural  sports  prograM  »stiMatc*ci  to  cos* 
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APPENDIX  C 
ACAOEHIC  ACHIEVEMENT  DATA 


THE  FOuLOWJNG  IS  A  SUMMAR-t   OF  THE  CAT  RESULTS  FOR  THE  FALL 
1986  PNO  SPRING  1987  TESTING  PERIODS.     SE'^'ERAL  POINTS  NEED 
TO  BE  NOTED  BEFORE  ANY  COMPAr  1  SOr>lS  CAN  BE  MAC'H .     THE  FALL 
#WD  SPRING  STUDENTS  ARE  NOT.  NECESSARILY  THE  SAME.     A  LARGE 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  LEFT  DURING  THE  YEAR,  ATJD  MANY  MORE  CAME 

IN  AT  MID-YEAR,  SO  THE  TWO  POOlS  OF  STUDENTS  ARE  NOT 

IDENTICAL. 


U^GUAGE 

MATH 

Fa)  I 

Spr « no 

Fait 

Spr  t  ng 

F«n  spring 

TTn 

Mn 

6.3 

6.7 

4.9 

5.0 

6.7 

6.9 

N 

106 

74 

106 

74 

106 

74 

Il0*lo 

2.1 

2.6 

.9 

1.6 

2.0 

2.8 

hi 

12^ 

12« 

12^ 

12^ 

124 

lOTH 

Mn 

7.1 

8.0 

6.5 

5.9 

7.4 

7.4 

N 

96 

64 

86 

64 

86 

64 

2.7 

2.9 

0.4 

2.2 

2.0 

2.6 

hi 

12« 

12« 

12« 

12^ 

12« 

124 

UTH 

Mn 

7.8 

8.9 

7.5 

6.5 

8.3 

8.0 

N 

80 

74 

80 

74 

80 

74 

2.8 

2.7 

1.6 

2.0 

4.3 

2.8 

hi 

12* 

12« 

12« 

12* 

12^ 

12^ 

12TH 

Mn  • 

9.0 

t.8 

8.8 

9.6 

8.7 

9.1 

N 

68 

51 

68 

51 

68 

51 

Ho*  1o 

4.8 

4.6 

3.4 

2.5 

3.3 

3.8 

hi 

12« 

124 

12« 

12* 

12* 

Int9rprf tat  tonst 

A  49m  bri«4  obttrvat i ont  *r«  n«»0»d  h«f*< 
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I*    E*ch  cl*ss  (^th  thru  t2tri>  h*ft  Almost  th«  ^uH  r^ng*  ot 
•kill   Uvvis,  4rom  2nd  to  12«. 

2*    Th*  lowest  scortft  mi  thin  VAch  Art«,  R^^dtng,  LanguAg*, 
and  M*th«  ar*  nodr  obtained  by  th*  s«mt  students.    A  studtnt 
«4ho  i«  low  in  ont  of  thts*  «rtat,  is  quitt  a  bit  hightr  in 
th*  othtr  two* 

3*     Ev*n  though  tht  Mtan  scorts  w*nt  down  in  sorrit  art  as  iron, 
Pall  to  Spring,  it  dots  not  mtan  that  indiMtdu&l  student 
scorts  wtnt  down*     In  -fact,  in  Chftpttr  I  whert  wt  compart 
Fait  to  Spring  scorts,  tht  scorts  of  individual  studtnts 
wtnt  up  in  all  but  ont  or  two  isolattd  casts. 
4.    Mith  bttttr  thar.  40>C  turn  ovtr  in  studtnts,  scorts  from 
ont  gradt  Itvtl  to  anothtr  can  not  bt  taktn  as  a  mtasurt  of 
individual  studtnt  progress  or  of  tht  progrtss  of  a 
particular  class  4rom  ont  xtar  to  anothtr* 


Additional  4igurts 

•  studtnts  in  Sptcial  Educations    67  <many  of  thtst  havt 
Mort  than  ofit  handicapping  condition*    This  iSy  thtrtfort*  a 
count  o4  tht  numbtr  of  studtnts,  not  tht  numbtr  of 
handicapping  conditions) 

•  studtnts  strvtd  In  Chapttr  It    192  studtnts  wtrt  tnrolltd 
In  tht  program  4or  part  or  all  of  tht  xtar.    This  is, 
howutr*  a  duplicattd  countt  sinct  thtrt  is  an  ovtrlap  of 
about  19C  bttMttn  tht  Ktading,  Language »  and  Hath  programs. 
Thtrt  Is  some  addditional  ovtrlap  Mith  Sptcial  Education. 

Avtrag*  ag^/gradt  Itvtl  t    I  do  not' havt  thtst  ^igurts.  Thmy 
ustd  to  be  computtd  as  part  of  tht  CAT  rtsults,  but  no 
lOAQ^i^  art  made  availabit*    This  ^igurt  has»  hoMtver*  been 
commuted  in  the  past*  Md  dots  not  seem  to  vary  much  from 
r*ar  to  year*    On  the  average*  our  students  are  one  year 
oldtr  at  #ach  grade  level  than  the  typical  public  school 
population* 
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APPENOtX  D 

€IBS  MSMTAL  NtALm  tCIICniIMO  fTVOY 
TABLS  C. 

Peprcs9lon  Diagnosis  by  Otug  Vsc 


TOT  ret  t  •!  tt  IS 


ixp  m  t 

ftOW  rCT  SMON-OtAC  ABUSi       eiPENOCN  HON 
XOUPCUNeSIO.  CI  lOTAU 


-JJ — I  Zk  I  «    t  tfP 


HOW-OtASNQSEO  t  BOO  t  ZM  t  99«>  t  M.n 
 1— Aa«ft«JL.«0*0«Jt>M«lit  J. 


\OYSTNYIItA  t    tB*4    t     M    t     7«ft    t  tS«2t 

t    4ft*n  t    tBett  t    2S«M  t 


I     T.t»  t     Mt  t     M%  t 
*******  •t  ms 


SCtAlSStlM  t    21*4    t     M    t     M    t  tB«ft 

t  M*n  t  tT«n  t  Mtmit  t 


t  t»*t«  t    S*9«  t    4«n  t 


YOTAl       9T*9»      If.n      2S*n  tOO«0« 


 tUmttC  MMM  SI<l«tfUAi|CC_^ 


•r*MftiA  Of  ntsstnc  ottiAVATtoNS  •  • 
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CliS  MENTAL  NfJO^TH  CCKEEHXHO  •TUDY 
TAlLt  7. 

Depression  DUgnotls  by  Alcohol  Use 
(y-211) 


ALCCMOL 
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RMultm  of  ractor  An«Iys»s 

INDIAN  ADOLESCENT  STRESSTUU  LIFE  EVENTS  INVENTORY 
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blood  nicotine  levels  are  rapidly  increased  within  five  minutes  of  use  (IS). 
Even  with  its  increased  potency,  prior  to  Feb.  27,  1986  smokeless  tobacco  had 
no  warning  label.  In  some  states,  there  are  no  age  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
smokeless  tobacco  products* 

Like  cigarette  smokers,  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell  ift  reduced  amonc^ 
smokeless  tobacco  users.  And,  like  cigarettes,  the  tobacco  seems  to  be  just  as 
addictive*  resulting  in  a  user  habit  which  may  continue  for  years. 

Need  for  Study.  A  study  identifying  the  prevalence,  patterns  of  use,  and 
the  attitude  towards  smokeless  tobacco  use  among  Indian  youth  is  not  Only 
timely,  but  greatly  needed. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  data  base  for  comparative  studies.  Since  the 
early  1970*s,  the  problem  of  increasing  smokeless  tobacco  use  among  young 
adults,  and  its  sequelae,  have  led  to  an  upsurge  of  nationally  sponsored 
research.  The  National  Cancer  Institute  recently  identified  smokeless  tobacco 
prevention  and  cessation  as  a  high  fu'-ding  priority  area.  Research  awards  have 
been  made  to  several  universities  anu  research  centers.  It  is  recognized  that 
improved  research  needs  to  be  done  in  this  area,  especially  among  the  Indian 
population.  Resource  use  planning  and  comparative  study  analysis  are  essential 
to  formulate  recommendations  for  services  to  Indian  people. 

Even  though  the  harmful  effects  of  smokeless  tobacco  products  are  strongly 
documented,  little  is  known  about  the  patterns  of  use  and  factors  influencing 
such  use  among  this  new  por»ilation  of  users.  Furthermore,  the  preval'^nce  of 
and  attitude  towards  the  use  of  smokeless  tobacco  among  Indian  youth  are 
virtually  unknown.  Robert  Mecklenburg,  the  Assistant  Surgeon  General  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  recently  wrote,  "The  Indian  Health 
Service,  indeed  the  entire  Public  Health  Service,  is  concerned  that  a  trend 
toiards  increased  use  of  such  products  by  yOung  people  may  be  occurring  in  this 
country* An  increasing  number  of  health  organizations  now  believe  that  the 
tobacco  industry  has  been  all  too  effective  in  its  targeting  of  advertising  of 
smokeless  tobacco  to  youth  and  very  few  public  health  resources  have  been  made 
available  to  address  what  could  be  a  significant  public  health  problem  with 
serious  future  consequences'*  <16)* 

A  recent  survey  conducted  at  Chemawa  Indian  School,  in  SalM,  Oregon  found 
that  of  317  Indian  students  aged  H»20  v**fSt  31X  reported  using  smokeless 
tobacco  (17>*  Several  of  these  students  reported  using  smokeless  tobacco  for 
as  long  as  eight  years.  A  more  recent  report  from  the  Warm  Springs  reservation 
indicates  that  40x  of  Indian  children  age  6*11  have  used  smokeless  tobacco* 
Similar  reports  have  been  made  from  other  Northwest  Indian  reservations*  These 
reports  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  problem  is  widely-spread  among.  Indian 
youngsters*  There  is  a  need  to  investigate  this  issue*  and  to  document  its 
prevalence*  This  study  will  contribute  information  needed  to  develop 
.intervention  programs  targeted  at  the  high-user  population. 
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The  goal  of  this  study  was  to  identify  the  following:  (I)  the  smokeless 
tobacco  usage  patterns  of  Northwest  Indian  youth;  <E)  factors  associated  with 
usage;  and  (3)  attitudes  associated  with  decisions  to  use  and  not  to  use 
smokeless  tobacco,  that  might  be  used  to  develop  effective  prevention  and 
cessation  programs.  A  survey  instrument  was  constructed  to  answer  these 
questions  and  pretested  at    Chemawa  Indian  School. 

Uith  the  limited  resources  available,  it  ^as  decided  that  a  strategy  of 
intensive  sampling  in  three  w^ifferent  geographical  and  cultural  areas  would 
provide  higher  quality  data  than  very  . limited  sampling  in  a  larger  number  of 
*ites  in  th.  Northwest.  Other  studies  C18,  19>  have  researched  the  use  of 
smokeless  tobacco  in  the  Northw».>t  but  their  samples  have  been  based  on 
recruitment  and  have  been  from  areas  broadly  defined;  no  other  study  has 
sampled  In  one  area  sufficiently  to  make  Inferences  about  usage  rates  or 
relationships  among  variables. 

Though  we  do  not  Mpect  the  same  prevalence  rates  to  apply  in  all 
locations  of  the  Northwest,  our  approach  considered  that  the  same  kind*  oT 
associations  among  attitudes  and  practices  could  hold  for  d  verse  areas. 
Generalliatlons  about  usage  rates  can  be  made  to  the  three  sample  areas  and. 
we  b»lleve,  genera Illations  about  relationships  between  attitudes  and 
practices  will  apply  throughout  the  Northwest.  This  study  was  developed  as  a 
pilot  study  that  would  lead  to  further  research  targeting  specific  aspects 
which  could  be  Investigated  in  a  larger  sample. 


DATA  COLLECTION 


The  study  involved  Pacific  Northwest  school  children  In  the  sluth,  ninth 
and  eleventh  grades  In  three  areas  of  Washington  statei  Neah  Bay,  Colville, 
and  lei  I  Ingham.  All  the  students  In  these  grades  In  each  of  l«.  selected 
schools  were  scheduled  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire  m  May,  IW.  An 
abbreviated  Mrvey  was  given  to  fO  fourth  graders  In  an  •^•^["^'■V 
the  Colvllle   area,  bringing    the  total    number  of  schools  J^/f ' 

rMponse  rate  Is  sumwrUed  In  tht  Appendi«  as  Table  A.  The  total  refusal 
rate  represented  only  3.3X  of  the  target  groupi  absentee  rate  was  IH.5X. 

Site  selection  for  program  participation  was  based  on  Identifying  tribes 
from  the  Northwest  with  an  expressed  Interest  In  Involvement.  To  ^termlne 
tribal    Interest,    the   project   was   presented  ^J^tVtl^\^V  V^i  i 

tribes  of  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  at  the   Northwest  Portland   Area  Indian 
Health  loard    olSrterly  Meeting,  July  10,  ^6  at  Marysvl lie,  Washington.  From 
this  meeting   and  follow-uP   phon.  and   mall  corr.spondence,    three  tribes  were 
'selected}    Lumml,  Makah  and  Colvllle. 
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.Contact  with  th«  int«rtsted  triO«s  consisted  of  an  introductory  phon*  call 
to  vacn  of  th«  Tribal  Health  Directors  -  a  contact  that  conftrmvd  progra* 
participation  and  provided  an  initial  tribal  contact  person.  The  Health 
Directors  acted  as  liaisons  between  the  program  and  targeted  populations, 
helping  us  to  identify  school  districts,  schools,  school  personnel  and  tribal 
personnel.  All  of  these  individuals  were  identified  through  the  assistance  of 
the  Health  Directors,  »«ho  therefore  represented  a  vital  link  in  our  study. 
Delores  Riding  tn.  Secretary  to  the  Board,  contacted  individual  school 
administrators  and  secured  specific  numbers  of  classes  and  students.  Because 
of  her  enact  record  keeping  and  strong  interpersonal  skillst  it  was  possible 
to  administer  the  survey  by  sending  packetSt  each  containing  the  **Teacher*s 
Information  Sheet**  and  at  least  enough  questionnaires  for  a  specific  class,  in 
boxes,  each  containing  a  cover  letter  to  a  specific  administrator,  to  the  IS 
schools.  It  followed  that  all  the  classes  scheduled  to  participate  did  so  in 
the  manner  requested. 

The  '**Teacher*s  Information  Sheet**  and  the  cover  letter  for  school 
administrators  are  shonn  in  the  appendix;  these  instructions  were  as  essential 
to  unbiased  data  collection  as  the  questionnaire.  The  standard  questionnaire 
and  the  fourth  grade  questionnaire  are  presented  In  the  appendix. 


Quantitative  results  on  the  sample  of  1180  slxth«  ninth,  and  eleventh 
graders  are  summer I xed  In  26  tables  divided  Into  five  subiect  areas: 
demographic  characteristics  of  the  sample;  tables  giving  the  number  of  users, 
nonmserSf  and  experimenters;  tables  on  practices  cf  users  of  smokeless 
tobacco;  tables  on  attitudes;  and  tables  on  cigarette  smoking.  Additionally 
there  are  three  tables  on  results  from  the  fourth  grade  survey. 

Demoaraphics.  The  five  demographics  tables  give  the  figures  on  sample 
composition  by  area«  grade*  ftex«  ethnic  status^  age«  and  tribal  affiliation. 
The  largest  group  Is  from  Bell  Ingham,  but  the  percentage  of  Indians  in  the 
sample  is  highest  in  Neah  Bay.«  where  the  Indians  are  the  majority*  and 
Intermediate. in  Colyllle  ifm  Table  £  for  details).  Among  the  Indians,  there 
are  relatlvf|ly  fewer  eleventh  graders  than  in  the  'non«>Indlan  sample;  similarly 
the  Mlant  are  younger  (see  Tables  3  and  tMlan  age  In  the  Indian  sample 
Is  IS,  while  It  is  U  for  the  non*lndlan  sample.  The  distribution  by  sex  is 
well  balanced  In  ethnic  and  age  greups  Isee  Table  4).  Seventy  respondents  did 
net  list  either  their  sex  or  ethnic  group,  while  another  60  did  not  list  age, 
but  the  grade  and  school  district  are  known  for  all  11  BO  respondents  (see  Table 
U.  Tribal  affiliation  Is  listed  In  Table  S;  Col vl lie,  •Kootenai,  ai^  tummi 
predominate. 

Mummers  of  Users.  Hon-Users,  and  Experimenters.  In  the  survey, 
respondents  were  asked  to  Indicate  whether  they  had  ever  used  smokeless 
tobacco  and  if  so,  tihether  they  were  still  using  It.  On  this  basis  the  sample 
was  divided  into  three  groups.  Non-users  (4^0  or  S^.2X)  had  never  tried  It; 
users  (lf7  or  16. 7X)  continue  to  use  it;  and,  the  intermediate  category  <3«i3 
or  Bt.tX),  listed  as  experimenters,  might  also  be  called  former  users.  While 
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Sixth  graders  include  a  lo*.er  percentage  of  experimenters  and  users  than  tht 
higher  grades,  little  difference  exists  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  graders 
(set  Table  6)  in  use  patterns. 

•Both  male  and  female  Indian  respondents  show  higher  percentage  Of  use 
than  their  counterparts  in  the  non-Indian  group  but  the  difference  in  tht 
female  sample  is  most  striking,  where  the  comparison  is  between  and  3.9X 

(ste  Table  7). 

Tht  Indian  population  in  tht  thrtt  *r9*%  varits  by  use  <ftte  Table  B)  with 
Colvillt  Showing  the  highest  ust  patttrn  tO.SX),  BtlUngham  fttcond,  <19.SX) 
and  Ntah  Bay  last  (l<i.3'X}.  In  tht  total  Sc»mplt  Ntah  Bay  and  Colvillt  show  a 
iKJCh  hightr  ust  by  ftmalts  than  BtlUngham  dots  (stt  Tablt  9). 

Ust  patttrns  for  tach  school  in  tht  samplt  art  given  in  Tablt  10. 

Tablt  11  lists  tht  ust  patttrns  that  rtspondtnts  indicattd  for  thtir 
fritnds  and  various  categories  of  relativts,  with  rtspondtnts  categoriztd  by 
Indian/non-Indian  status  and  by  their  own  use  of  s«okeltss  totacco.  While  a 
greater  percentage  of  users,  both  Indian  and  non-Indi^-*,  tend  to  have 
relatives  who  also  use  smokeless  tobacco  than  do  non-users,  this  tendency  is 
amplified  when  friends  are  considered.  It  appears  from  this  tabulation  that 
tht  pttr  group  and  its  ust  patttrns  art  very  clostly  rtlattd  to  any 
individual's  dtcision  about  ust  of  smoktltss  toba'jco. 

Indians  and  non- Indians  in  tach  of  tht  thrtt  areas  are  coNtpartd  for  ust 
of  SMOktltss  tobacco  in  Tablt  18,  which  shows  that  though  tht  use  of  smoktltss 
tobacco  by  non-Indians  is  significant,  the  use  by  Indian  youth  is  higher « 
Tablt  13  coapares  the  ages  of  Indian  and  non^Indian  users  of  smokeless 
tobacco.  The  median  age  class  for  both  groups  is  16  but  the  distributions  art 
not  identical;  wany  more  Indian  users  are  18  or  13  while  a  larger  number  of 
non*Indian  users  are  15,  17,  and  18.  Age  differences  are  shown  further  in 
Tablt  l<»  which  presents  age  at  first  use  of  both  experimenters  and  current 
users  by  Indian  status.  The  median  for  experimenters  is  in  the  age'  class  10 
through  U  for  Indian  experimenters  and  18  through  13  for  non-Indian 
experimenters.  .  Of  Indian  users,  over  half  first  used  smokeless  tobacco  before 
the  age  of  10,  but  for  the  non- Indian'  sample  the  median  age  group  Is  18 
through  13« 

Practices.  Several  questions  on  the  survey  targeted  the  extent  to  which 
students  use  smokeless  tobacco.  Table  19  reports  on  the  number  of  days  that  a 
substance  was  used  In  the  past  month  and  shows  data  for  experimenters  as  w»ll 
as  users.  As  some  eKperlmenters  (though  only  6«0  and  8«6X  respectively)  said 
they  used  a  product  more  than  80  days  In  the  last  month.  It  could  be  argued 
that  this  group  Includes  some  who  may  not  be  former  users.  Conversely,  some 
users  appear  to  have  light  use  patterns  and  probably  should  not  be  considered 
addicted.  The  median  category  of  use  for  the  Indian  users  is  six  to  10  days 
•of  the  month,  while  for  non-lndlans  It  is  four  or  five  days.  Table  U  lists 
student  responses  to  the  question  of  how  many  times  in  their  lives  they  had 
Chewed  or  dipped  tobacco;  while  S9X  of  Indian  users  Indicated  it  was  over  a 
hundred,  fewer  non- Indians  (39.ex)  gave  that  response. 

Table  17  presents  other    characteristics    of    use    and    shows    three  other 
attempts  to   elicit  extent    of  use:    how  often  it  Is  used  (part  1),  how  long  It 
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has  h99n  used  (part  and  how  much  is  used  in  «  week  (part  6).  This  table 
breaks  down  responses  in  four  different  ways:  by  sex,  by  ethnic  group,  by 
area,  and  by  grade.  It  lists  the  percentage  of  responses  in  each  category  by 
these  four  subdivisions  and*  at  the  extre»e  right  side  of  the  table,  for  the 
total  sample  of  users.  A  useful  way  to  read  the  table  is  to  read  the  response 
category  of  interest  (for  exa«ple«  codiparisons  of  males  and  fenales)  and  check 
it  against  the  total  in  the  same  line.  For  example,  in  the  first  line,  nale 
use  of  smokeless  tobacco  less  than  once  a  month  is  given  as  IS. 8%,  which  is 
less  than  19. 3X  listed  for  the  total  sai^le.  The  fenale  response  is  26. 6X. 
This  Shows  that  there  are  at  least  slight  sex  differences  for  this  response. 
Following  this  response  across  the  Chart  we  can  see  that  the  Indian/non*Indian 
response  rates  are  similar  to  each  other  and  to  the  total;  and  there  is  very 
little  difference  among  the  three  districts.  However  in  comparing  the  grade 
levels  we  found  that  sixth  graders  chose  this  response  (less  than  once  a 
month)  more  often  than  ninth  graders*  and  even  fewer  eleventh  graders  chose 
it*  Cooking  through  all  the  data  on  question  one,  in  table  17,  it  appears 
that  each  of  the  four  subdivisions  contributes  to  an  understanding  of 
variation  in  use,  but  no  category  explains  it  all.  Males  tend  to  use  more 
frequently  than  females;  Indians  slightly  more  than  non*-Indians;  the  Colville 
users  have  more  daily  users  than  other  areas;  and  eleventh  grade  users  arc 
somewhat  more  frequent  users  than  those  in  lower  grades. 

Questions  *t  and  6,  which  also  deal  with  quantity  of  use,  show  similar 
trends.  Intercorrelations  among  these  answers  are  high,  indicating  that  the 
respondents  were  consistent  in  their  answers  and  hence  these  answers  can  be 
Judged  reliable. 

Table  17  shows  other  practices  and  indicates  that  the  kinds  of  tobacco 
and  brand  preferred  differ  by  area  (S  and  3K  Hales  and  females  also  differ 
in  kinds  and  brands  preferred,  while  Indians  and  non* Indians  show  different 
preferences  for  particular  brands*  In  respect  to  where  respondents  get  it, 
more  females  than  males  and  more  sixth  graders  than  higher  level  students  get 
their  tobacco  from  friends  than  on  their  Own  (question  5>* 

After  school  is  by  far  the  most  common  time  when  the  substance  is  used 
(question  7>.    Sixth  graders  indicated  use  at  school  less  often  than  others. 

Hales  and  females  showed  different  preferences  in  tobacco  products 
(question  B)  with  females  preferring  cigarettes  more  often  than  nales  and 
males  preferring  snuff  mere-  often.  Slight  differences  also  exist  between 
Indian  and  non*lndian  respondents*  and  among  the  three  areas,  with  snuff  being 
a  stronger  first  choice  for  Indians  and  for  Colville  respondents* 

Hore  interesting  in  terms  of  developing  intervention  programs  are 
questions  9  and  10,  which  ask  respondents  to  indicate  tKe  main  reason  they 
continue  to  use  smokeless  tobacco  and  whether  they  would  stop  if  they  could. 
Uhile  very  few  individuals  (7*9X)  indicated  addiction  is  the  reason  for 
continuing  to  use  smokeless  tobacco,  over  half  indicated  that  they  would  like 
to  stop  if  they  could  *  a  result  which  suggests  some  awareness  that 
addiction,  to  some  degree*  is  involved*  The  chief  reasons  that  users,  in  all 
categories,  listed  for  continuing  to  use  smokeless  tobacco,  are  enjoyment  and 
taste.  While  a  certain  number  (13.7X  over  the  whole  sample)  listed  the  impact 
of  friends,  use  by  other  persons  (such  as  parents,  other  relatives,  or  girl  or 
boy    friend)    was    seldom    chosen    as    a    rea.son    to  continue.    Answers  to  this 
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question  give  the  respondents'  vieNS.  Respondents  play  up  the  enjoyment  they 
feel  from  the  use  of  smokeless  tobacco  and  downplay  addiction  and  the  iapact 
of  friends  and  relatives.  However,  other  questions  show  that  use  by  fr.cnds 
and  relatives  predicts  an  individual's  Own  use.  It  is  important  to  note  here 
that  the  subjective  measures  i»ay  not  be  identical  to  the  observed  Measures. 

Attitudes.  The  survey  asked  non-users  of  smokeless  tobacco  why  they  do 
not  use  it;  Table  16  presents  the  results  for  Indian  and  non-Indian  m^iles  and 
females.  A  surprising  degree  of  similarity  in  responses  occurs  across  the 
four  groups.  One  of  the  most  frequently  cited  reasons  given  was  **It*s  not  good 
for  my  health,**  with  **I  think  Chewing  or  dipping  tobacco  is  stupid**  being  of 
equal  importance.  Other  attitudes  that  were  frequently  cited  for  not  chewing 
or  dipping  include  parental  attituder  and  interference  with  sports  activities. 
Religious  reasons  were  not  cited  frequently*  nore  notable  was  the  infrequent 
citing  {about  one-quarter)  of  "None  of  my  friends  chew  or  »'ip  tobacco.**  This 
is  notable  because,  as  Table  SI  indicated,  the  use  pattern  of  a  respondent 
strongly  reflects  the  use  pattern  of  friends*  It  appears  that  respondents  are 
not  fully  aware  of  the  impact  of  the  association  of  their  own  behavioral 
Choices  with  those  of  their  friends. 

Table  19  presents  attitudes  toward  smokeless  tobacco  of  users«  non-users 
and  experimenters.  As  would  be  expected  the  three  groups  differ  in  a 
consistent  direction.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  all  three  groups 
Showed  an  understanding  of  health  problems  associated  with  tobacco.  The 
understanding,  however,  was  somewhat  stronger  for  non-users  than  users. 

Experimenters  and  users  were  asked  to  give  reasons  for  first  trying 
smokeless  tobacco  and  these  are  shown  by  Indian  and  non*-Indian  status  in  Table 
20.  A  great  deal  of  uniformity  in  response  exists  among  experlNienters  and 
users,  both  Indian  and  non-Indian.  Uhile  almost  all  have  cited  as  an 
Important  reason  **ny  friends  were  doing  it,**  almost  no  respondents  implicated 
peer  pressure.  Almost  half  said  they  **did  it  for  fun.**  This  result 
corroborates  the  finding  cited  above,  fro»  Table  17,  that  enjoyment  is  a 
principal  reason  given  for  continuing  to  use  saokeless  tobacco.  They  believe 
they  started  using  it,  and  continue  to  use  it,  for  pleasure]  any  Intervention 
program  will  therefore  need  to  take  this  strong  attitude  into  account. 

Table  20  indicates  a  number  of  pressures  and  attitudes  that  are  of  little 
or  no  perceived  importance}  there  appears  to  be  no  positive  push  from  teachers 
or  coaches,  little  perceived  positive  influence  from  parents  < though  more  for 
users  than  experimenters),  and  little  association  with  the  desire  to  look 
older.  Use  by  siblings  and  other  relatives  was  listed  as  a  positive 
inducement  to  a  certain  extent,  particularly  by  Indian  respondents,  and 
general  curiosity  and  advertisements  were  recalled  as  having  some  impact. 

Table  81  lists  the  types  of  final  comments  made  by  respondents  in  this 
survey*  Though  over  half  did  not  comment,  those  who  did  make  comments  against 
'use  of  smokeless  tobacco  were  predominantly  non-users,  though  some 
experimenters  and  users  did  as  well.  Only  .20  made  negative  comments  about  the 
survey  itself.  The  largest  number  of  pro-choice  comments  came  from  users. 

Attitudes  toward  school  ranging  from  liking  It  a  lot  to  not  at  all  Mere 
analyxed  according  to  use  status,  sex,  and  Indian  ethnicity  <Tables  22  and 
23).    It  was  found  that  responses  of  Indians  and  non- Indians  differed  slightly 
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but  fOp»Mh«t  Urgtr  differences  exist  between  use  categories,  Mith  users 
shOMing  fewer  strongly  positive  responses  to  school  «nd  non-users  the  most. 

Siw)ltinQ  of  Cioargttes.  Table  shows  that  the  greatest  frequency  of 
Cigarette  sacking  occurs  aaong  users  of  snokeless  tobacco,  with  exper itnenters 
second.  Table  25,  exaaining  sMOking  by  sex  and  ethnic  group,  shows  that 
female  Indians  are  at  special  risk  <27.9X)  while  «ale  Indians  and  female 
non-Indians  show  sinilar  frequencies  <18.&X  and  18.6X)  and  sale  non-tndians  are 
lowest  <t3*«>X).  The  Indian  saoker  group,  however,  has  a  longer  history  of 
cigarette  SMking  <Tab)tf  24)  than  the  nen*-lndian,  indicating  a  younger  age  for 
starting  the  habit. 

Multivariate  ftnalvs^^.  The  26  tables  present  various  responses  froit  the 
survey,  analysed  by.  subgroups  within  the  senile.  The  answers  suggest 
relationships  a«ong  variables  and  offer  insights  into  key  questions  regarding 
social  factors  associated  with  whether  an  individual  uses  smokeless  tobacco 
and  how  heavy  the  use  is.  Multivariate  analysis  is  helpful  in  developing 
Models  incorporating  several  variables  as  causes,  showing  how  the  variables 
thcftselves  are  interrelated,  and  ranking  their  ii^ortance  as  causes. 

Stepwise  Multiple  regression  was  used  to  Model  whether  an  individual  is  a 
user,  an  experiMenter ,  or  a  non^ser  with  the  following  variables  considered 
as  potentially  important s  age,  grade  in  school,  sex,  ethnic  group  < Indian  or 
non-Indian),  cigarette  sacking,  and  the  variable  listing  proportion  of  friends 
lAo  use  SMokeless  tobacco.  Of  these  traits,  the  «ost  significant  was  friends* 
use  and  secend  was  cigarette  SMoking;  least  significant  were  age  and  grade 
level,  t4>ile  sex  and  ethnic  group  contributed  soae  intact.  As  a  whole,  the 
Model  could  explain  only  ^1.22X  of  the  variance  but  a  large  part  of  it 
<29.40X>  was  contributed  by  friends*  use. 

The  various  Measures  of  degree  of  use  «re  interrelated.  AMount  of  use  in 
a  week  was  chosen  as  representative  of  these  Measures  and  a  set  of  variables 
was  investigated  as  possibly  influencing  it.  Variables  included  friends*  use, 
how  long  the  person  has  used  sMOkeless  tobacco,  grade  level,  age,  sex,  ethnic 
group,  and  -^ther  the  person  saoked  cigarettes.  Age  and  grade  level  were  not 
associated  at  all  and  Indian  ethnicity  and  sex  were  not  associated  to  an 
extent  that  was  statistically  significant.  Use  by  friends,  lack  of  the  habit 
of  sacking  of  cigarettes,  and  the  length  of  tiee  the  respondent  had  been  using 
Mokeless  tobacco  were  all  slightly,  significant;  however,  the  full  Model 
explains  only  17. MX  of  the  variance..  The  Model  is  iMproved  when  a  different 
Measure  of  quantity  -  nueber  of  tiMes  sMokeless  tobacco  was  used  last  Month  - 
M4S  used.  Friends*  use  entered  the  eedel  as  the  Most  ieportant  variable,  as 
before,  but  the  second  variable  was  aale  sek  while  third  was  length  of  tlMe  as 
a  user,  and  non<>saoking  of  cigarettes  was  fourth.  Grade  level  was  next, 
followed  by  age  and  ethnicity.  Still,  total  variance  explained  was  only 
28.24%. 

It  appears  that  although  sex  and  ethnicity  help  to  explain  the 
possibility  of  a  student  becoeing  a  user,  once  this  occurs  other  variables 
(e.g.  length  of  use,  friends*  use)  are  More  iMportant  in  deteraining  the 
degrve  of  involvement.  The  data  suggest  that  the  addiction  takes  over  and  all 
addicts  have  More  in  coMMon  with  each  other  than  with  any  non-users.  In  these 
models  however,  Much  of  the  variance  is  not  explained.  This  Means  that  other 
factors  we   did  not    investigate  -    factors  that    could  be    idiosyncratic  -  are 
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involved.  There  is  a  great  dea!  Me  do  not  knoM  about  what  makes  an  individual 
a  user  or  Mhat  determtnes  how  heavily  a  user  is  involved  with  a  substance. 

Fourth  Grade  Saople.  The  fourth  grade  sainple  received  an  abbreviated 
survey  (see  appendix);  this  factor  plus  the  small  sample  size  and  restricted 
location  limit  the  analysis  and  interpretation  possible.  Table  27  lists  the 
90  respondents  by  sex,  ethnic  group,  and  user  category;  only  eight  are  users 
and  seven  are  experimenters.  As  with  the  large  sample,  however,  friends'  use 
appears  to  be  related  to  an  individual's  use,'  and  in  the  Indian  sample  more 
persons  had  friends  using  smokeless  tobacco  than  did  the  non-Indians  (Table 
5Stt>«  In  respect  to  attitudes  tonard  school,  experimenters  and  users  of 
iuMkeless  tobacco  had  less  favorable  attitudes  than  non-users«  but  differences 
between  respondents  in  terms  of  sex  or  ethnic  group  were  minimal.  As  with  the 
older  students*  the  users  of  smokeless  tobacco  appear  to  share  certain 
attitudes  «ore  strongly  than  with  persons  of  their  own  sex  or  ethnic  status. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  fourth  graders  didn't  answer  the  question 
about  father,  mother,  sibling  and  relatives*  use.  But  of  those  »^o  did  we 
have  17*6X    for  father,  for  mother,  S.9X  for  sibling,  and  SO.OX  for  other 

relatives;  the  numbers  who  answered  are  too  few  for  a  ateaningful  breakdown  by 
ethnic  group.  Information  about  frequency  of  use  is  limited  by  the  small 
nueber  of  users  involved.  It  Is  notable  that  over  half  In  both  ethnic  groups 
Mid  they  use  saokeless  tobacco  less  than  once  a  month,  and  only  one,. an 
Indian,  said  that  he  used  It  evtfry  day,  while  one  non-Indian  claimed  use  of 
several  days  per  week.  All  users  said  they  preferred  the  brand  Copenhagen. 
Three  claimed  they  bought  their  smokeless  tobacco  while  two  got  It  from 
parents  and  two  from  friends.  No  respondents  said  they  use  smokeless  tobacco 
at  school,  while  playing  sports,  or  before  bed,  but  all  Indicated  their  use 
t£«e  was  after  school. 

Preferred  reasons  for  continuing  to  use  smokeless  tobacco  were  that  "It 
tastes  good*  (two  respondents),  "I  enioy  It**  (one),  **»y  parents  do  it"  (one), 
**other  relatives  do  It*  (one),  and  "to  stop  from  eating**  (one).  All  four  of 
the  Indian  users,  and  two  of  the  three  non-Indian  users,  as  *4ell.  as  the 
respondent  who  did  not  list  ethnic  group.  Indicated  they  would  like  to  stop  If 
they  could. 

Only  two  respondents  of  the  90  Indicated  they,  had  vver  .sAOked  cigarettes 
and  both  indicated  they  were  not  currently  SAOkIng;  one  had  SAOked.for  one 
year  and  the  other  less  than  a  week. 

These  results  Indicate  that  though  use  aeong  fourth  graders  Is    low.  It  Is 
not    non-enlstent    and    for    those    affected  the  condition  could  be  hazardous. 
Prevention  and  Intervention  prograiRS  need  to  start  early.  . 


Though  few  studies  have  been  done   on  smokeless    tobacco  use    among  Indian 
youth,,  those    that  have  been  done  In  the  Northwest  have  found  similar  results. 
Schllfe  (IB)  found  In   a  study    of  8<»5<i    girls  and    8511  boys    In  rural  Alaska, 
both  Alaskan    Native  and    non-native,  that    87. SX  of  the  girls  and  33. 7X  of  the 
boys  used  SAOkeless  tobacco   products  to   some  extent.  '  Respondents   were  from 
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ages  5  to  18.  The  percentage  reporting  use  increased  with  age  but  the 
quantity  used  was  not  age  related.  The  survey  was  conducted  by  Indian  Health 
Service  dental  staff  in  grades  K-lS,  involving  students  who  volunteered  to  be 
in  the  study.     Schinke  and  Schilling  (19),  in  a  study  of  Native  Americans 

from  Alaska  and  Washington,  found  of  females  and  <»S.S'/.  of  males  had  used 
SAOkeless  tobacco  on  more  than  SO  occasions.  Their  subjects  were  recruited 
from  tribal    and  reservation  schools  and  gave  informed  consent. 

Some  differences  exist  among  these  tno  studies  and  Ours  in  the  definition 
of  use.  Schlife's  users  probably  Include  our  users  and  at  least  some  cf  those 
Me  categorize  as  VMperimenters;  Schinke  and  Schilling,  by  defining  user 
according  to  a  given  number  of  experiences,  make  exact  coinparisons  difficult 
but  Suggest  similar  patterns.  Both  studies  found  higher  use  patterns  In 
females  than  is  reported  in  non-Indian  studies  (S0«21 ,28,83) .  The  involvement 
of  females  in  use  of  smokeless  tobacco  appears  to  be  a  feature  of  use  by 
Indian  youth. 

Our  data,  as  Hell  as  the  studies  cited  previously,  indicate  that  though 
the  prevalence  varies  by  local  area,  Indian  use  starts  younger  and  involves 
more  individuals.  Prevalence  appears  to  peak  by  the  ninth  grade.  Ojr  vample 
may  be  misleading  since  we  have  fewer  Indian  eleventh  graders  than  ninth 
graders;  this  could  represent  earlier  drop<*outs  and  those  students  %«ho  dropped 
Out  could  be  ev^n  heavier  users  of  smokeless  tobacco  than  those  who  remained 
in  school. 

Attitudes.  Behaviors,  and  Intervention.  Analysis  of  the  responses  to  the 
Survey  shOw  a  close  association  between  use  of  smokeless  tobacco  and  friends' 
use  of  smokeless  tobacco.  Attitudes  of  users  toward  the  product  cluster  as  do 
attitudes  of  non-users,  irrespective  of  sex  or  ethnic  group.  Intervention 
will  thus  have  to  take  account  of  peer  Qroup  values  and  will  have  to  be 
sensitive  to  social  needs.  Education  in  the  form  of  lnformation*only  will 
probably  not  be  effective  for  it  appears  that  the  user  group  of  students  has 
at  least  some  awareness  of  health  risks  of  smokeless  tobacco^  However,  t^e 
respondents  do  seem  unaware  of  the  strong  addictive  potential  and  education 
for  prevention  could  make  this  point.  Other  studies  suggest  that  adolescents 
don't  consider  smokeless  tobacco  as  hatardous  as  cigarette  smoking  (2<i)f  though 
research  does  net  support  this  view. 

The  Survey  did  identify  some  positive  elements.  Non-users  seem  to  be 
strong  in  attitudes  that  might  prevent  the*  from  experimenting  with  smokeless 
Vobacco.  Secondly,  it  appears  that  a  large  number  of  users  are  interested  in 
Quitting  and  thus  might  be  responsive  to  a  cessation  program  if  one  were 
offfred.  Such  programs  would  need  to  take  the  strong  peer  group  involvement 
into  account . 

jyroerams.  Educational  programs  and  intervention  programs  are  being 
'  developed  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  fast-growing  addiction.  Agencies 
*<whethtr  they  are  school  districts,  tribes,  or  health  groups)  would  be 
Me U -advised  to    investigate  the   programs  Available,  keeping  in  mind  the  needs 

the  population  as  identified  in  this  study.  The  following  list  is  offered 
"Without  comment. 
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1.  -The  B19  Dipper-  is  a  video  produced  by  the  Oregon  Research  Institute  Of 
Eugene,  Oregon,  and  warketed  by  the  Independent  Video  Service  of  Eugene,  AOl  E. 
10th  Avenue,  Suite  160,  Eugene,  OR    97<«01 . 

2.  "Up  to  Snuff  IS  an  educational  handbook  also  produced  by  the  Oregon 
Research  Institute  and  marketed  by  the  Independent  Video  Service  in  Eugene. 

3.  -Staying  Out  of  Trouble  witn  Your  Friends"  is  a  video  on  refusal  skills 
related  to  smokeless  tobacco,  produced  by  CHEF  (Comprehensive  Health  Education 
Foundation  of  Seattle,  20832  Pacific  Highway  South,  Seattle,  WA  98198-5997). 

<i.  "Here's  Looking  at  You"  is  a  K-IH  drug  education  Curriculum  which 
includes  education  on  smokeless  tobacco  <as  One  of  a  number  of  drugs);  it  is 
available  through  CHEF. 

5.  BABES  (Beginning  Alcohol  and  Basic  Education  sariei)  is  an  educational 
program  for  children,  produced  by  BABES,  17330  Northland  Park  Court, 
Soutnfield«  nichigan  <iB07S. 

6.  -The  Alaska  Kids  News  Network"  is  a  video  for  K-6  available  fro*  Alaska 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults,  Inc.,  1020  Barnette  St.,  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
99701.  -The  Kid  and  the  Dipper"  is  a  video  for  grades  7-12  available  from  the 
same  organization. 

7.  A  pilot  program  for  grades  K-3  ift  reported  at  being  developed  by  the 
Center  for  DiseaM  Control;  flary  Beth  Kinney  at  the  PhS  Indian  Health  Center, 
Salem,    Oregon,  i%  the  contact  person. 

A  key  issue  that  should  be  considered  by  school  districts  or  tribes  that 
«re  planning  programs  on  sMkeless  tobacco  is  whether  to  do  this  as  an 
i«olated  project  or  to  incorporate  the  topic  within  general  ac^diction^awarencss 
prograMS.  The  list  above  includes  both  types  of  Materials;  arguments  can 
probaVly  be  made  for  either  approach.  In  any  case  it  appears  clear  that  Just 
the  presentation  of  **inforMtion**  on  sAokeless  tobacco  is  not  enough  to  turn 
the  tide.  Tobacco  is  a  highly  addictive  substance  and  it  is  extrtMrly  potent 
In  its  currently  faddish  form  <SMOkeless).  Intervention  will  have  to  be 
sophisticated  to  succeed. 
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believe  that  this  problem  is  growinq  rapsdiy  and  that  Many  communities 
are  involved  in  programs  to  reduce  it*  At  this  time,  however,  little  has  been 
done  to  assess  programs  and  determine  Nhat  ksnds  of  programs  work  best, 
particularly  among  Indian  youth*  In  the  face  of  this  situation,  we  would  make 
the  following  recommendations: 

1*  A  workshop  should  be  planned  within  the  Northwest  to  accumulat*  information 
on  what  progress  is  being  made  in  the  way  of  prevention  and  cessation; 

2*  Out  of  this  workshop  a  study  to  evaluate  these  diverse  projects  should  be 
proposed; 

3*  The  Northwest  Portland  Area  Indian  Health  Board  will  serve  as  a  convener 
and  planner  in  programs  and  studies  addressing  the  use  of  smokeless  tobacco. 
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Cofvaitis.OfeQOo  97331 


Sufvcy  Research  Centei 

May  20,  1987 

Dear 

Enclosed  are  materials  for  the  student  survey  on 
smokeless  tobacco.    In  this  package  you  will  find  one  packet 
for  each  class  selected  to  participate,  inside  each  packet 
are  the  exact  nunber  of  student  questionnaires  required  for 
the  class,  an  instruction  sheet  for  the  teacher  and  a  copy 
of  the  questionnaire  for  him  or  her  to  exaaine. 

You  will  note  that  ther«  is  a  label  in  the  upper  left 
hand  corner  of  each  packet  indicating  the  class  for  which 
its  use  is  intended.    The  inforsation  on  this  label  is 
essential  for  the  statistical  analysis  of  the  survey,  it 
has  been  filled  out  fro»  infonution  qiven  to  us  by  your 
school.    The  number  of  questionnaires  in  each  packet  has 
been  determined  by  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
class.    In  case  this  information  is  in  error,  I  have 
included  a  quantity  of  extra  questionnaires.    While  it  is 
necessary  that  all  questionnaires  in  the  packets  be 
returned,    I  would  appreciate  the  return  of  these  extra 
copies  as  well 

I  have  attached  a  copy  of  thr  teacher  instruction  sheet 
and  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire  to  this  letter  for  your 
information.    If  you  have  any  questions,  call  me  collect  at 
503-754-3773. 

The  packets  are  pre-addressed  and  postage-paid  for  easy 
return  to  us.    Just  drop  then  in  the  mail. 

He  hope  that  all  the  classes  selected  to  participate 
are  given  the  survey  on  the  same  day  and  if  possible  at  the 
same  time.    It  is  important  that  students  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  survey  with  each  other  before 
everyone  selected  has  participated. 

Thank  your  for  you  help  in  administering  this  study. 
Sincerely, 


Pamela  Kay  Bodenroeder 
Field  Supervisor 
Survey  Research  Center 
Oregon  state  University 
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ir.PORTANT  .  .  ,  PLEASE  READ, 


TEACHER'S  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 


SMOKELESS  TOBACCO  STUDENT  SURVEY 


The  materials  for  this  survey  include  questionnaires  and  individual  enve*. 
lopes  for  the  students  and  a  large  postage-paid  envelope  to  be  used  to  return 
the  students'  envelopes  to  the  Survey  Research  Center. 

As  the  teacher  of  one  or  more  of  the  classes  selected  to  participate  in 
this  study,  you  are  asked  to  do  the  following  to  insure  uniformity  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  survey: 

1)  Read  the  survey  form  yourself  tefore  handing  it  to  the  students. 
There  are  a  number  of  directions  for  "skipping**  to  various  places  in  the 
questionnaire  and  we  would  like  you  to  help  any  student  who  is  confused 
by  these  instructions. 

2)  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  use  language  that  can  be  under- 
stood by  all,  we  realize  that  some  students  may  have  difficulty.    It  is 
permissible  to  give  simple  definitions  of  any  words  or  phrases,  but  please 
do  not  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  question.   Just  assure  the  students 
that  there  are  no  **r1ght  or  wrong"  answers.    It*s  their  opinions  we  need. 

3)  It  Is  Intended  that  the  questionnaire  be  distributed  enclosed  in 
Its  envelope.   After  completing  the  foni,  each  student  should  replace  it 
In  the  envelope  and  seal  it  before  handing  It  back  to  you.  We  need  honest 
responses  from  your  students  and  these  procedures  are  Important  so  they 
will  believe  that  the  confidentiality  of  their  answers  will  be  protected. 
The  students  should  be  told  that  we  do  not  want  their  name  on  the  form, 
and  that  no  teacher  or  other  student  will  see  the  completed  surveys  or 
know  who  filled  them  out. 

4)  The  entire  class  is  to  do  the  survey  at  the  same  tiaie.   Give  every 
student  In  the  class  a  questionnaire  to  complete.   The  survey  'is  voluniiry 
and  students  tre  not  required  to  participate.   We  suggest  that  you  provide 
some  quiet  study  activity  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  part  and  for 
those  Mho  finish  quickly.   We  hope  every  student  will  be  given  sufficient 
time  to  complete  the  survey  at  his  or  her  own  pace. 

5)  Wc  have  provided  you  with  a  large  envelope  for  the  return  to  us 
of  the  completed  questionnaires  from  each  class.    If  you  have  more  than 
one  class,  you  will  need  a  separate  return  envelope  for  narh.  Ue  are  send- 
ing a  few  extra  envelopes  to  the  contact  person  at  your- school  in  case 
More  return  envelopes  are  needed. 
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6)  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  return  envelope,  you  will 
find  a  label  asking  you  for  specific  information  about  each  class  that 
participates.  This  information  is  very  important  for  statistical  pur- 
poses.   Please  check,  correct,  and  complete  the  label  for: 

a)  Name  of  school 

b)  Grftde  level 

c)  Date  survey  was  conducted 

d)  Number  of  students  present  in  class  that  day. 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  he/she  completed 
a  questionnaire 

^  e)  Number  of  students  actually  enrolled  in  the 
class 
f)  Your  name 

7)  Hail  the  large  envelope(s)  to  the  Survey  Research  Center.  No 
postage  is  required.    If  you  have  any  questions  or  difficulties,  please 
feel  free  to  call  either  Pa«eta  Bodenroeder  or  Helen  Berg,  collect,  «t 
the  Survey  Research  Center.  Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis,  OR. 
The  telephone  number  is  (503)  754-3773. 

8)  All  survey  fonw,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  com- 
pleted, must  be  returned  to  «$.   Ko  teacher  or  student  is  to  keep  a 
copy  of  the  questionnaire  at  this  tloe. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  assistance  In  conducting  this  Important 
Study.    Please  feel  free  to  Include  any  coMMsnts  you  may  have  about  any  prob- 
lems you  had  or  unusual  events  that  occurred  during  the  time  the  students 
were  filling  out  the  forms. 
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USE  OF  SnOKEUSS  TOBACCO  AtlONG  INDIAN  YOUTH 
IN  THREE  IWEAS  IN  UASHlNGTONs 
NEAH  BAY,  COL'ULLE,  AND  FERNOAtE 


«   A  study   conducttd  by    th»  NorthMttt  PortUnd  Arvii  Indian  H««ltrvBo«rd  «nd 
prftpartd  by  RobtrU  H«]l  and  Dr.  Don  D*xt»r,  Mith  th»  «sftist«nc»  of  Tow  Jones, 
Helen  Bery,  P^m  Bodenroeder,  Delores  Riding  In  «nd  Doni  Uhite.    This  study  m«s 
Made  possible  through  funding  from  the  Indian  Health  Service,  Contract  aS^te- 
B7-0037, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Th«  problvm  of  increasing  smoktiess  tobacco  use  among  young  people  has 
recently  become  a  matter  of  great  ccncern  as  seriows  health  hazards  have  been 
linked  to  the  use  of  this  product.  Such  hazards  include  oral,  esophageal,  and 
pharyn9eal  cancer,  periodontal  disease,  tooth  decay  and  tooth  loss.  Even 
though  the  harmful  effects  of  smokeless  tobacco  products  are  strongly 
documented,  very  little  is  known  about  the  patterns  of  use  and  factors 
influencing  such  use  among  young  people.  Preliminary  data  on  American  Indian 
youV\  indicate  that  up  to  **0X  of  Indian  youth  use  smokeless  tobacco,  some  as 
early  as  pro'^school.  This  is  three  to  four  times  the  reported  prevalence  rate 
of  all  youth  and  merits  investigation  into  the  circumstances  leading  to  high 
and  early  use  of  this  product  among  Indian  youth. 

To  effectively  combat  the  rapidly  increasiny  use  of  smokeless  tobacco 
products  among  Northwest  Indian  youth,  the  NorthMOSt  Portland  Area  Indian 
Health  Board,  in  conjunction  with  Oregon  State  University,  conducted  a 
prevalence  survey  at  school  sites  attended  by  large  numbers  of  Indian  students 
from  three  NorthMOSt  reservations.  Baseline  data  Mere  generated  via  self- 
reports  from  students  in  grades  6,  9,  and  ll«  regarding  the  use*  patterns  of 
use,  and  attitudes  towards  smokeless  tobacco.  Based  upon  findings  of  the 
survey,  recommendations  were  made  for  appropriate  prevention  and  intervention 
strategies. 

The  NorthMOSt  Portland  Area  Indian  Health  Board  is  a  health  advisory  board 
representing  the  36  federally  recognise*!  tribes  in  the  states  of  Washington, 
Oregon  and  Idaho.  The  Board  of  Directors  is  composed  of  Northwest  Indian 
tribal  representatives  Nho  are  knowledgeable  about  the  health  problems  of  their 
populations,  and  are  dedicated  to  improving  the  health  of  their  populations. 
The  increased  smokeless  tobacco  use  among  Indian  youth  is  seen  as  an  immediate 
area  of  concern,  requiring  investigation  and  intervention. 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Products.  Smokeless  tobacco  products  differ  from 
MOklng  tobacco  in  both  the  manner  of  use  and  in  the  population  of  users. 
Smokeless  tobacco  Is  either  sniffed,  chewed,  or  held  in  the  cheek  pouch. 
Produced  and  sold  in  snuff  and  smokeless  tobacco  forms,  smokeless  tobacco 
products  are  used  primarily  by  young  adults. 

Snuff,  a  finely  ground  tobacco,  is  distributed  in  small  pouches  or  in 
loose  powder  form.  The  snuff  user  either  places  a  "pinch**  between  the  gum  and 
lip  area,  or  inhales  the  powder  in  the  nostril. 

Chewing  tobacco  is  a  coarsely  Cut    tobacco  sold    in  loose,    plug,  or  pouch 
form.    The  tobacco  is  usually  gathered  up  and  placed  in  the  cheek  area,  next  to 
the  teeth  and  gum«  where  it  is  sucked.    If  purchased  in  plug  form,    the  tobacco 
Ms  Chewed. 

C«cessive  salivation  occurs  in  users  of  both  snuff  and  smokeless  tobacco, 
necessitating  repeated  spitting  (although  some  chewers  swallow  the  saliva). 
Nicotine  and  other  harmful  chemicals  in  the  tobacco  are  absorbed  into  the 
user's  body  via  the  nasal  or  oral  mucosa.  The  snuff  or  smokeless  tobacco  may 
be  kept  in  the  mouth  for  several  hours  before  it  is  replaced.    The  tobacco 
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product  aavi  %om9  ca»«t,  remain  in  the  inouth  for  up  to  S<»  hours,  flany  uttrs 
rtport  datly  use  of  the  product  for  periods  of  decades  or  i»ore  (1). 

Tht  population  oKj^keless  tobacco  users  is  thought  to  be  youth  and  young 
adults.  A  196<f  study  reported  that  SSX  of  smokeless  tobacco  users  started  at 
or  btlow  the  age  of  twelve  (2).  Reports  from  Head  Start  Education  Programs 
indicate  that  smokeless  tobacco  has  been  taken  away  from  Indian  children  as 
yOung  as  4  or  S  years  old  O).  Although  estimates  vary  regarding  the  total 
number  of  smokeless  tobacco  users  in  the  United  States,  figures  published  in 
1980  estimate  the  total  U.S.  smokeless  tobacco  user  population  to  be 
approximately  88  million  (<»). 

Smokeless  tobacco  sales  have  rapidly  increastd  since  the  t970*s.  Between 
t970  and  1979,  there  was  a  IBBX  increase  in  smokeless  tobacco  sales.  The 
growth  in  sales  has  continued  to  increase  by  llX  annually  since  197^  <9>. 
Tobacco  companies  have  targeted  the  18*30  year  age  group  for  their  promotional 
campaigns,  emphasizing  the  product  as  macho,  fun,  adult,  safe,  and  convenient. 

Health  Haiards  of  Smokeless  Tobacco.  Although  tobacco  products  have  been 
used  by  people  for  »«ell  over  400  years,  the  recognition  of  potential  health 
hazards  caused  by  such  use  is  a  fairly  recent  phenomenon*  The  use  of  smokeless 
tobacco  has  been  strongly  linked  to  cancer  in  humans«  Many  epidemiological 
studies  have  found  a  close  correlation  between  the  use  of  smokeless  tobacco  and 
tK-  frequency  of  oral,  esophageal,  and  pharyngeal  cancer  <6«7,8f9«10>« 
Nineteen  separate  studies  have  shown  a  direct  relationship  between  snuff 
dipping,  smokeless  tobacco,  or  both  and  cancer  of  the  «euth«  pharynx  or  larynx 
<!>•  Oral  cancer,  reported  to  be  the  seventh  leading  type  of  cancer  in  the 
United  States  in  1984  <1U,  is  found  to  be  a  greater  risk  among  smokeless 
tobacco  users  than  among  smokers*  The  risk  was  also  found  to  increase  with 
duration  of  use  (12,  13,  U>«  In  one  ^tudy,  the  increased  risk  of  oral  cancer 
among  long  term  users  was  reported  to  be  reaching  90X  U4>« 

Leukoplakia,    a   white    thickening   at    the  oral  mucosa.  Is  commonly  found 
among  smokeless    tobacco   users*      Unfortunately,    leukoplakia    is   capable  of 
converting  to   squamous  cell  carcinoma*    Found  among  even  the  youngest  of  snuff 
and  smokeless  tobacco  users,  leukoplakia  may  signal  the   onset  of   oral  cancer, 
one  of  the  more  serious  hazards  facing  smokeless  tobacco  us«rs* 

Additional  health  problems  associated  with  snuff  and  smokeless  tobacco  use 
are  tooth  loss  and  gum  disease*  The  act  of  placing  the  .  tobacco  in  the  cheek 
pouch  next  to  the  teeth  and  gums  erodes  the  gum,  causes  inflammation,  weakens 
the  teoth  structure,  and  causes  tooth  loss*  Inflammation  of  the  gum  and 
exposure  of  the  tooth  root  contribute  to  discomfort  and  pain*  Given  the 
serious  dental  problems  found  among  the  Indian  population,  this  added  assault 
exacerbates  an  already  serious  health  problem. 

Among  the  harmful  chemicals  found  in  tobacco  products  are 
'N*nitrosonornicotine,  nicotine,  and  cyanide.  N*nitrosonornicotine  <NNN>.  has 
been  identified  as  a  carcinogenic  substance,  most  likely  formed  during  the 
tobacco  curing  stage*  Chewing  tobacco  has  eight  times  more  NNN  than 
cigarettes,  and  other  additives  only  recently  publicly  identified*  Nicotine, 
an  already  widely  recognized  addictive  substance,  is  immediately  absorbed  into 
the  users  system  via  tht  oral  or  nasal  mucosa,  and  directly  affects  the  nervous 
system*    Not  only  are  systolic  and  diastolic  blood  pressures   elevated  <2>,  but 
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FC      H  GRADE;     STODEMT  SURVEY 


Please  tell  us  which  of  your  relatives,  if  any,  use  smokeless  tobacco  such  «s  chewing 
tobacco  or  snuff.    (Circle  either  a  1  or  2  for  each) 


Father   

Mother   

Brother  or  Sister 
Other  relative  .  . 


DOESN'T  USE 

2 
2 
2 
2 


2.  How  Many  of  your  close  friends  use  stiokelesa  tobacco?    (Circle  one  number) 

1  NONE  OF  MY  CLOSE  FRIENDS 

2  A  FEW  OF  MY  CLOSE  FRIENDS 

3  MANY  OF  W  CLOSE  FRIENDS 

4  MOST  OF  MY  CLOSE  FRIENDS 

5  ALL  OF  MY  CLOSE  FRIENDS 

3.  And,  how  about  you^-hava  you  ever  triad  aaokaless  tobacco?    (Circle  one  nwi>9r) 

1     NO.  NEVER  TRIED  (SKIP  MOV  TO  QUESTIOH  20  OH  PAGE  2) 
^  2     YES,  HAVE  TRIED  (GO  OH  TO  QUSSTIOH  4) 

4.  About  how  of  tan  do  you  use  nokclctt  tobacco?    (Circle  ant  nysriitr) 

1  LESS  THAN  ONCE  A  MONTH 

2  OMCE  A  MONTH 

3  ONCE  A  WEEK 

4  A  FEW  DAYS  A  WEEK 

5  CVEJKY  DAY 

5.  What  brand  of  nokalaat  tobacco  do  you  ut*  wat  often? 

 BRAND  NAME 

6.  Uhara  do  you  gat  your  taokclcta  tobacco?    (CircU  on^  nmb€r) 

1  I  BUT  MY  .OWN 

2  nOM  MY  FARCKTS 

3  nOH  OTHER  RELATIVES 

4  nUM  FRXEin>$ 

7.  In  tha  table  balov  it  a  list  of  tlaat  when  ptopla  sight  uta  aaokalatt  tobacco.  Plaata 
tall  ua  if  you  uta  taokalatt  tobacco  at  any  of  thata  tiaat.    (CtreU  either  a  2  or  2 
for  9aeh) 


r 


DON'T  USE  ' 


a. 

1  2 

b. 

1  2 

c . 

1  2 

d. 

I  2 

a . 

1  2 

f . 

1  2 

Othar  (Datcriba) 

1  2 

(PLEASE  CONTINUE  ON  THE  BACK) 
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8.  Which  <m«  of  ch€      ^lowint  ic  your  ifiatii  reason  for  continuint  to  dip  or  chew  tobac 

(Circle  only  one  nimber) 

1  MY  FKZENDS  DO  IT 

2  IT  TASTES  GOOD 

3  IT  RELAXES  ME 
«  I  EKJOT  IT 

5  MY  (CIRL)  (BOY)  FRIEND  LIKES  IT 

6  MY  PARENTS  DO  IT 

7  OTHER  REUTIVES  DO  IT 

8  OTHER  (Please  explain  ^  ) 

9.  If  you  could »  would  you  stop  using  saokeless  tobacco?    (Circle  one  nimber) 

1  YES,  I  VOULD  STOP  IF  I  COUU) 

2  HO,  I  DOK'T  WANT  TO  STOP 

EVERYONE  SHOULD  ANSWER  THE  REST  OF  THE  QUESTIONS 

10.  Do  you  ever  sMka  cisarattcaT    (Circle  ona  nmter) 

1     MO  (SKIP  TO  QUSSTICm  IV 
1-2     YES    (GO  on  TO  QUESTIOH  20a) 

 ^lOa.    How  aany  yaara,  altofatbar,  have  you  aMkad  cit«r«ttca? 

 mmiER  OP  TEARS 

10b.    Do  you  atill  a«oka  clsarcttaaT    (Circle  one  nwiber) 

1  TES 

2  NO 

11.  What  trade  are  you  In  at  school  rttht  nowT 

 CRADE  IK  SCHOOL 

12.  Generally  apaakint,  which  one  of  the  followlnc  b«at  describee  how  you  feel  ebout  i 
(Circle  one  nwber) 

1  I  LIKE  SCHOOL  A  LOT 

-    2  SCHOOL  IS  USUALLY  OK 

3  I  DON'T  UKE  SCHOOL  MUCH 

4  I  DON'T  LIKE  SCHOOL  AT  AU 

13.  What  la  the  naaa  of  your  school? 

 NAW  OF  SCHOOL 

U.    Which  one  of  the  followint  best  describes  your  ethnic  troup?    (Circle  one  nmber) 

1  AMERICAN  INDIAN  (What  tribe?   ) 

2  WHITE   — 

3  BUCK 

4  HISPANIC 

5  ASIAN 

6  OTHER  (Pleeae  expleln   ) 

15.    Are  you  mile  or  feaale?    (Circle  one  nmber) 

1  HALE 

2  FEMAU 

(THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  HELP) 
-  2  - 
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STUDEtJT  SURVEY 

PlMS*  tell  us  which  of  your  relatives,  if  any.  use  snekJless  tobacco  such 
ts  ehewinj  tobacco  or  snuff.    (Circle  either  a  1  or  a  2  for  etch) 

I  — ' 


■.  Father   

b.  llother  

c.  Brother    or  Sister 

d.  Other  relative  .  • 


Vow  -any  of  your  close  friends  use  «»keless  tobacco?    (Circle  one  number) 

1  NONE  or  MY  CtOSE  FRIEMOS 

2  A  FEW  or  tW  CLOSE  FKIESDS 

3  MAMY  or  HY  CUOSE  miEWOS 
&  MOST  or  MY  CLOSE  ritlEMDS 
5  ALL  or  MY  CLOSE  TKlVmS 

And,  how  about  you  have  you  ever  tried  «»okeless  tobacco?  (Circle  one 
nuMber) 

1    HO.  MEVER  TRIED  (SKIP  K<3W  TO  OUESTIOJI  19  ON  PACE  4) 
 2    YES.  HAVE  TMEO  (GO  OK  TO  OUESTIOH  *) 


In  the  table  below  are  aoM  reaaona  why  people  decide  to  try  a»okeleaa 
tobacco.    Pleaae  tall  ua  whether  or  not  each  waa  a  reaaon  for  you. 
(Circle  either  a  1  or  a  2  for  aach  reaaon) 

t 


YES.  A  NO.  NOT  » 
REASON        A  REASON 


t.    My  frlenda  were  doinr.  It   j 

b.  Hy  parenta  ch*v  or  dip  tobacco   l 

c.  My  brothera.  aiatera  or  other 

ralativea  chew  or  dip  tobacco    ....  I 


d.  A  taachcr  or  coach  chewa  or  dtp*  . 
a.    A  taacher  or  coach  told  »t  it  waa 

a  good  Idea   

f.    Athlttea  on  televlaion  uaa  It    .  . 


H.  AdvartlatMnta  X  aaw  Mda  —  think  I'd 

like  to  try  it   

h.    I'd  rather  chew  or  dip  fobacco  than  a«ofce 

I.  I  waa  bored   


j.  I  wanted  to  look  older 
it.  I  did  it  for  fun  .  •  • 
1 .    Other  (Oescrlbc_^__  


(PLEASE  r.n  nr.  to  next  •a'^e) 
-  1  - 
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5.    How  old  w«rc      i  when  you  used  taokelcss  tobacco  for  the  first  tiiee? 
 YEAKS  OLD 


6.  Do  you  scill  ever  ut«  tme«kelcss  tobacco?    (Circle  one  number) 

1    NO,  DON'T  USE  IT  ANY>JORE  (SKIP  TO  OUESTIOM    17  0?!  PACE  3) 
^  2    YES,  STlLt  USE  SMOKELESS  TOEACCO    (CO  ON  TO  OUESTION  7) 

7.  About  how  often  do  you  use  snokeless  tobacco?    (Circle  one  nunber) 

1  tESS  THAI!  ONCE  A  MONTH 

2  ONCE  A  HOKTH 

3  ODCE  A  WEEK 

4  A  FEU  PAYS  A  WEEK 

5  CVEHY  DAY 

8.  Which  of  the  foUowing  kinds  of  sMokelets  tobacco  do  you  use?  (Circle 
a  1  or  s  2  for  etch  kind) 

'  YES.  USE     DOM'T  USE  * 

a.  Chewing  tobacco  like  Kcd  Man  Pluft  .        1  2 

b.  Moist  snuff  like  Skoal  or 

Copanhagen   1  2 

c.  Pry  snuff   1  2 

9.  Uhat  brand  of  mokeless  tobacco  do  you  use  yost  often? 

 WW©  HAKE 


10.  About  how  lonit  hsve  you  been  usinit  saokeless  tobacco?    (Circle  one  number) 

1  USS  THAN  3  H0>m:s 

2  3  TO  6  nOHTMS 

3  7  TO  12  MO!Cn<S 

A    rOK  I  OK  2  YEARS 

5  roft  3  OK  4  YEAKS 

6  OVER  4  YEARS 

11.  Vhere  do  you  f.et  your  SMOkeless  tobacco?    (Circle  one  nunber) 

1  1  tUY  HY  OUK 

2  nm  MY  FAREMTS 

3  FROM  OTHER  REUTIVES 

4  r»OM  FKimOS 

12.  About  how  iMch  snokeless  tobacco  do  vou  usf  in  a  week? 


(PLEASE  CO  OM  TO  NEXT  PACD 
-  2  - 
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13.    In  the  tabic  be-      is  a  list  of  times  when  people  ni^ht  use  smokeless  tobacco - 
Please  tell  us  if  vou  use  smokeless  tobacco  at  any  of  these  tines.  (Circle 
either  a  I  or  a  2  for  each)   . 


a.  Before  school 

b.  At  school  .  . 

c.  After  school 


d-    While  playing  sports    .  .  • 

e.  At  parties   

f.  Other  (Explain  .) 


U.    Do  you  like  cheving  tobacco,  using  snuff  or  smoking  cigarettes  best? 
(Circle  one  number) 

1  CHEWING  TOBACCO 

2  usiHC  SKurr 

3  SHOKING  CICARETTCS 

15.  Which  one  of  the  following  is  your  main  reason  for  continuing  to  dip  or 
chew  tobacco?    (Circle  only  one  nuwber) 

1  W  FRIENDS  00  IT 

2  IT  TASTES  GOOD 

3  IT  REUXES  HE 

4  I  EKJOY  IT 

5  fK  (GWLXBOY)  rMK^D  LIKES  IT 

6  MY  f  AKEKTS  00  IT 

7  OTHE»  REIATIVES  DO  IT 

8  OTHCK  (Please  explain  ) 

16.  If  you  could,  would  you  stop  using  saokeless  tobacco?    (Circle  one  number) 

1  YES.  1  WOULD  STOP  ir  1  COULD 

2  NO.  1  DOJi'T  WANT  TO  STOP 

17.  Thinking  about  last  Month,  about  bow  »any  days  did  you  chew  or  dip  tobacco? 
(Circle  on*  number) 

1  MOHC.UST  MOKTH 

2  ONE  DAY 

3  2  OR  3  SAYS 

4  4  Oft  S  DAYS 

5  6  TO  10  DAYS 

6  II  TO  20  DAYS 

7  HORE  TUMI  20  DAYS 

18     Finally,  thinking  about  your  whole  life   up  to  and  im  luding  today,  bow  many 
tlMS  altogether  do  you  think  you  have  used  smokeless  tobacco?    (Circle  one 


1  1  OR  2  TIMES 

2  3  TO  10  T1»IES 

3  11  TO  20  TIMES 

4  21  TO  100  TIHES 

5  OVER  100  TIMES 

^  SINCE  YOU  HAVE  I'SED  SHORELESS  TOIACCO .  PLEASE  SKIP  MOW  TO  QUESTION  20 


YES,  USE 


number) 


(PLEASE  CO  ON  TO  NEXT  PAOE) 
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19.    Below  Is  a  list  of  reasons  why  sone  people  decide  not  to  use  t»okeless 

tobacco.    Please  tell  us  whether  or  not  each  one  was  a  reason  for  you  when 
you  decided  not  to  chew  or  use  snuff.  (Circle  cither  a  1  or  a  2  for 
each  reason)  p 


'YES.  A 


NO,  NOT' 
A  REASON 


a.  Chevlne  or  dipping  tobacco  costs  too  iiuch  money  . 

b.  It  has  an  unpleasant  taste  and  saell  ...... 

c.  You  don't  look  f^ood  when  you  chew  tobacco  .... 

d.  I  don't  chew  for  religious  reasons   

c.    It's  not  good  for  ny  health  

f .  Hy  (girl) (boy)  f rland  doesn't  like  w  to  use 

swokclatt  tobacco   

g.  It  Intarfarvt  with  sports  actlvltas  and  abilities 

h.  Hy  parents  don*t  want  ««  to  chty  or  dip  tobacco  . 
1.  Tcachars  don*t  want  ■«  to  chew  or  dip  tobacco  .  . 

j.    Nona  of  my  frlands  cti«w  or  dip  toabcco  

k.  I  think  chawlnK  or  dipping  cobacco  It  stupid    .  . 

1.    Other  (Explain  ) 


►  EVmOHE  SHOULD  ANSWER  THE  KEST  OF  THE  flOtSTIOWS 

20.    Do  you  avar  snoka  clgarattas?    (Circle  one  ntmber) 

1  m  (SKIf  TO  QUESTIOM  21) 

2  YrS  (CO  OM  TO  QUESITON  20a) 


20s.    How  Mny  years,  altogher,  have  you  been  s«oklnK 
clftarettes? 


Jfmm  OF  YEAtS 


21.    In  the  table  below  are  mm  stattMiits  that  have  been  made  about  tvokelest 
tobacco.    Ue*d  like  for  you  to  read  each  one  and  tell  us  how  strongly  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  what  it  says.    (Circle  one  ntnber  for  each  statencnt 
and  rc«M9ber«  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers) 


'  sntoNaY 

NOT 

STRONGLY  ^ 

ACtEE 

AGREE 

SURE 

DISAGREE  DISARitEE 

1.    Chewing  tobacco  makes  a 

person  Mre  popular  ....  1 

2 

3 

4  5 

>.    It*e  better  to  chew  or  dip 

than  to  aaeke  cigarettes  1 

2 

3 

4  S 

!.    Young  paoplc  who  chew  or 

2 

*  3 

4  S 

!.    It *a  OK  to  chew  or  dip  tobacco 

because  adults  do   1 

2 

3 

C  S 

t'    feople  who  chew  or  dip  tobacco 

are  not  being  very  s»art.  .  1 

2 

3 

4  5 

f.    feoptc  who  chew  or  dip 

tobacco  should  stop  ....  1 

2 

3 

6  S 

(PLEASE  GO  ON  TO  NtST  PAGE) 
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STRONGLY  * 


Si»ok«l««  tobacco  is  not 
hamful  to  your  health    .  . 
Chewint  or  dipping  tobacco 
once  in  a  while  is  OK  .  .  . 
I  don*c  like  being  around 
people  who  chew  or  dip    .  . 


Cifcrctte  Mokint  is  hcniful 

to  your  heclch   

1  don*t  went  ay  friends  to 

chew  or  dip  tobacco   

Chewing  or  dipping  tobacco 
doesn't  hurt  people  until 
thay  ara  older   


ACRCE  *  Sl'RE    DISAGREE  0ISA( 


-REE 


Chewing  or  dipping  tobacco 
helps  people  Mke  friends  .  . 
There  Is  not  e  waralttg  oo 
•apkeless  totecco  packages  so 
it*s  OK  to  chew  or  dip    .  .  . 
All  real  mm  chew  tobacco  .  . 


p.    Chewing  tobacco  or  dipping 
is  pleesurakle   


FINALLY  A  FEW  HORC  QUCSTIOnS  AlOlT  YOU  .  .  . 

23.    Pleese  give  th*  aonth,  day  end  yeer  you  were  born. 

 /  /  

nOKTH       BAY  YEAIt 

26.    Whet  grede  ere  yow  Ik  «t  achool  right  now? 
 C«A»e  W  SCHOOL 

25.    Which  one  of  th«  following  best  describes  your  ethnic  group?    (Circle  one  nunbcr) 

1  AMEXICAn  IMDIAM  (What  trlb«?   ) 

2  ymm  "~ 

3  BtACK 

A  HISPANIC 

5  ASIAII 

6  OTHE*  (Please  explain  ) 


26.    Are  you  Mle  or  feaala?    (Circle  one  nuaiber) 

1  MALE 

2  FEMALE 


27.    Is  there  enything  else  you  would  like  to  say  about  chawltig  or  dipping  tobacco? 


(THANK  YOU  FOK  YOUK  HEIP!) 
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Tables  fro»  the  lodian  Bealth  Board-OSO  Snokelcss  Tobacco  Study 


Deaotraphic  Tables 
Table  1         School  Grade  and  Area  of  Total  Sample 

Table  2        Total  Sa»ple  of  1180  Respondents  by  Area,  Sex,  and  Ethnic 
Status 

Table  3        Indians  and  Non-Indians  by  Cradc  and  Sex;  Perc entases  in 
Farenthcscs 

Table  A  Age  Croup  of  Indians  and  Kon-Iodians  by  Sex  for  Total  Saople 
Table  5        Tribal  Affiliation  by  Sex 


Tables  Civing  Nuobcrs  of  Users »  Non-users »  and  Experisenters 


Table  6        School  Cradc  by  Category  of  Use  d  Sookeless  Tobacco 

Table  7        Use  of  Saokclcss  Tobacco  by  Sex  and  Ethnic  Croup,  in 
Fcrccntatcs 

Table  €        Cradc  in  School  by  Area  and  Use  of  Saokcless  Tobacco  for 
Indian  Saaplc 

Table  9        Area  by  Sex  of  Users  of  S»oV.c1css  Tobacco,  in  Fere  en  t  ages 

Table  10       School  by  Nubber  of  Users  of  Smokeless  Tobacco 

Table  11       Use  of  Snokeless  Tobacco  by  Friends  and  Xclativcs,  by  Ethnic 
Croup  and  Own  Use  of  S»ek«1ess  Tobacco 

Table  13       Use  of  Saokelcss  Tobacco  by  Indian  Status  in  Each  Area 

Table  13      Age  of  Users  of  Sookeless  Tobacco  by  Ethnic  Croup 

Tabic  lA       Age  at  First  Use  of  SMkcless  Tobacco  for  Expcriacntcrs  and 
Users,  by  Ethnic  Croup 
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Tables  on  Practices  of  Osert 


Table  15       lov  Many  Days  Did  ExpertMBtert  and  Users  Cbew  or  Pip 
Smokeless  Tobacco  Last  Konth»  in  Percentages 

Table  16       Hov  Many  Tittcs  Altogether  I>id  Experi»eDters  and  Users  Chew  or 
Oip  Tobacco,  in  Percentages 

Table  17       Characteristics  of  Smokeless  Tobacco  Use  and  Users  by  Sex» 
Ethnic  Group*  Area,  and  Crade»  in  Percentages 


Tables  on  Attitudes 


Table  IS       Reasons  Mon^users  of  Saokeless  Oon*t  Use  It,  in  Percentages 

Table  19       Attitudes  Toward  Smokeless  Tobacco,  by  Category  of  Use 

Table  20       Reasons  for  Trying  Saokeless  Tobacco  by  Ethnic  Status  of 
Experimenters  and  Users*  in  Percentages 

Table  21    ,  Types  of  Additional  Cooocnts  Made  by  Respondents,  by 
Respondents*  Use  of  Sookeless  Tobacco 

Table  22       Attitude  Toward  School  by  Category  of  Use  of  Sookeless  Tobacco 

Table  23       Attitude  Toward  School  by  Sex  and  Ethnic  Status 


Tables  on  Scoking 

Table  2A       Snoking  of  Cigarettes  by  Category  of  Use  of  Saiokeless  Tobacco 

Table  25      Sacking  of  Cigarettes  by  Sex  and  Ethnic  Croup*  in  Percentages 

Table  26       Kucber  of  Years  of  Cigarette  Sacking  in  Indian  and  Mon^Xndian 
Kale  and  Feeale  Sackers*  in  Percentages 


122 
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4cb  Cr^de  S««plc 

Table  27       School  Cr«de  by  Category  of  0»e  of  Saokelees  Tobacco; 
Percentagea  i»  Farentbeae* 

Table  It       Friend'a  Oae  by  Ethnic  Croup  and  by  Own  Use;  Ferceotages 
Farentbcae» 

Table  29       Attitude*  Tow«rd  School 


ERLC 
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Tabic  1 

SchoQl  Cr«4€  and  Area  of  Total  Saaplc 


»««h  lay        Colvillt  Lu^i/Btlliogha 


*  23  183 

9  10  1  85  233 

Total    46  (3.9Z)     472  (40Z)  662  (56aX> 


Total 


379 
(32. IZ) 

428 
(36.3Z) 

Jill 
(31. 6Z) 

1180 


Tabic  2 

Total  Saaplc  of  1110  Scspoa4cnta  by  Area,  Sex,  and  Etboic  Status; 
Fcrccstagca  io  Parcotbctct 


llcab  Bay        Colvillc  IclliBghaa 


XMiao  Bale  17  (37.0)  65  (13.«      55  <«.3) 

Miao  fcsalc  20  (43.5)  63  (13.3)      37  (5.6) 

VoQ-Mias  Mlc                           t  (17.4)  163  (34.5)  267  (40.3) 

lloB-XBdiaB  ftMlc                        1  (2.2)  152  (32.2)  262  (3f.6) 

S«s  or  ttbBic  troup  uwkmmm  JH  (6.1)  ^  (6.2) 

Total  46  472  662 


72  J 


722 


Tabic  3 

Xcdiast  ted  Roe-Iodi«o«  by  Cr«de  tod  Sex; 
Perceotaie*  io  ?«reotb«seft 


Indiapt   Hop-InditPi 


Cradc 

Fmle 

Kale 

Feaale 

N  -  137 

N  -  120 

R  •  436 

R  -  415 

6 

57  (42) 

43  (36) 

133  (30) 

128  (31) 

9 

56  (41) 

50  (42) 

143  (33) 

149  (36) 

11 

24  (18) 

27  (23) 

162  (37) 

138  (33) 

Tablt  4 

A«e  Croup  of  lodiaot  and  No&*Z&dia&s  by  Sex  (Total  Sanple); 
fcrceatatts  in  Partnthcses 


i&Aiini    Hon>Indian» 


Afc  Croup 

Kale 

Fesalc 

Male 

Fecal e 

11  to  14 

45  (36.3) 

36  (31.6) 

118  (28.4) 

118  (29.7) 

14  to  17 

48  (38.7) 

47  (41.2) 

134  (32.3) 

149  (37.5) 

18  and  up 

JLL  (25) 

Jtl  (27.2) 

iil  (39.3) 

130  (32.7) 

Total 

124 

114 

415 

397 

Rota:    The  total  luobtr  lor  «bo«  aftt  ttx»  aod  tthoic  (roup  art  knovn 
is  1050;  for  130  individual  a  ia  the  taaplt  of  1180  one  or  sore  of 
thttt  variables  is  uBk&own  asd  tbty  thus  do  oot  appear  in  the  table* 
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Table  5 
Tribal  Aff iliatioo  by  Sex 


Tribe  Male        Fcnale  Total 


1 

Colville 

39 

Al 

2 

Caddo 

0 

1 

3 

Conancbe 

0 

A 

Kootenai 

1 

0 

S 

Makah 

IS 

18 

6 

S  ioux  ' 

6 

7 

Cherokee 

3 

6 

Kandan 

1 

9 

Canadian 

0 

10 

Spokane 

2 

a 

Takisa 

2 

12 

Mes  Ferce 

2 

13 

Cree 

1 

lA 

Qua pah 

0 

15 

28 

22 

16 

Flathead 

0 

17 

Hook sack 

0 

IS 

Su^uaaiab 

0 

19 

Apache 

0 

20 

Svineaiah 

0 

21 

Cheyenne 

0 

22 

Alaska 

1 

23 

Tribe  not  tiven*  or 

Jl 

■ixcd  tribal  background 

Total 

130 

118 

Mote:  Five  reapoodentBt  who  listed  thcaaelvea 
bavins  tribal  affiliation  but  did  not  identify 
their  Bex»  are  not  included  in  tbia  table* 


7;g 

BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Table  6 

School  Cride  by  Category  of  tJie  of  Smokeleii  Tobacco; 
Percentages  in  Parenthete* 

Grade  Hon-U.er  Experimenter  w  JnlJ 

K  «  6A0  F  -  197       N  -  IIM 


6 

262  (69) 

80 

(21) 

37  (10) 

379 

9 

19A  (45.3)- 

142 

(33.1) 

92  (21.4) 

428 

11 

184  (49.3) 

121 

(32.4) 

68  (18.2) 

373 

Table  7 

Use  of  S«okele»»  Tobacco  by  Sex  and  Ethnic  Croup,  in  Fercentage* 


Indian  Mon-lndian  Indian  Hon-lndian 
H  -  137         K  -  438  W  -  120        »  - 


Hon«>User 

29.2 

45.7 

45.0 

76.4 

Exptrisenter 

36.5 

34.5 

30.8 

19.6 

Vttr 

34.3 

19.9 

24.2 

3.9 

Motf    70  rtipondtntf  did  not  lift  thtir  ttK.  tthnic  troop,  or  both. 
Of  tht.t.  .rt  non  u.tr..  JJ.«  .r.  ..ptriatnt.r..  .nd 


2S.7X  art  uitrt. 


ERIC 
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Table  8 


Grade  io  School  by  Area  and  Uae  of  Snokelets  Tobacco,  for  Indiao  Saople. 
Percentages  in  Pareothese* 


Area  and 

$Bokele»»  Tobacco  U»e 

C 

6 

rade 

in  School 
9 

11 

Total 

Bell  inghaia 

Mon~u»ers 

21 

(77.8) 

12 

(32.4) 

8 

(34.8) 

41 

(47.1) 

ExperiDenter» 

A 

(U.8) 

15 

(40.5) 

10 

(43.5) 

29 

(33.3) 

U»ers 

2 

(7.A) 

10 

(27.0) 

5 

(21.7) 

17 

(19.5) 

Colville 

Mon'-u»er» 

18 

(32.7) 

12 

(19.7) 

3 

(20.0) 

33 

(25.2) 

Experieeoter» 

16 

(29.1) 

23 

(37.7) 

2 

(13*3) 

41 

(31*3) 

U»er» 

21 

(38.2) 

26 

(42.6) 

10 

(66.7) 

57 

(43.5) 

Keah  Bay 

Non'-u»er» 

9 

(52.9) 

5 

(83.3) 

2 

(16.7) 

16 

(45.7) 

ExperiDenter» 

6 

(35*3) 

1 

(16.7) 

7 

(58.3) 

14 

(40.0) 

V»er» 

2 

(11*8) 

0 

(0*0) 

3 

(25*0) 

5 

(U.3) 

Table  9 


Area  by  Sex  of  Usera 

of  Sook«leftft 

Tobacco,  in  Percentages 

Sex 

He ah  Bay 

K  »  6 

ColviUe 
M  «  81 

tuaci/Bellinghaai 
K  -  92 

Total 

Male 

66*7 

67*9 

81*5 

74.9 

Penal e 

33*3 

32*1 

18*5 

25*1 

728 

mc 
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Table  10 

f'^hool  by  Muabcr  of  naers  of  Saokeleas  Tobacco; 
Perceocasea  in  Parentheses 


Uae  Category 


JIaae  of  School 

Hoo^Users 

Experineoters 

Users 

Total 

1  Heah  Bay 

20  (43.5) 

20  (43.5) 

6  (13.0) 

46 

2  Osak  Hi4dlc  School 

71  (67.0) 

28  (26.4) 

7  (6.6) 

106 

3  Onak  Alternative 
High  School 

4  \2e*D; 

3  (21.4) 

7  V>0*Oi 

1  #. 

4  C^k  Bigb  School 

77  (41.0) 

75  (39.9) 

36  (19.1) 

188 

5  Paacal  Sheraan 

0  (0.0) 

3  (20.0) 

12  (80.0) 

15 

6  WeapelcB  Cleaentary 

2  (14.3) 

1  (7.1) 

11  (78.6) 

14 

7  Center  Cleaentary 

35  (62.5) 

20  (35.7) 

1  (1.8) 

56 

8  Crand  Coulee  0a» 
Junior  High  School 

34  (43.0) 

27  (34.2) 

18  (22.8) 

79 

9  Lake  Roosevelt 
High  School 

20  (31.3) 

32  (50.0) 

12  (18.8) 

64 

10  Central  Elcaentary 

U  (60.9) 

5  (21.7) 

4  (17.4) 

23 

11  Custer  Cleaentary 

39  (90.7) 

4  (9.3) 

0  (0.0) 

43 

12  Ferndale  High  School 

234  (55.1) 

113  (26.6) 

78  (18.4) 

425 

13  Mt*  Viev  eitaentary 

34  (75.6) 

7  (15.6) 

4  (8.9) 

45 

14  Skyline  Elcaentary 

56  (90.3) 

S  (8.1) 

^  (1.6) 

.  Total 

640  (54.2) 

343  (29.1) 

197  (16.7) 

1180 

ERIC 
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Table  U 


Ose  of  S«ok«lttt  Tobacco  by  Fritndt  aad  tclativct»  by  Etbaic  Croup 
tad  On  Use  of  S«ektlcss  Tobacco*  ia  Fcrccatatct 


Ethaic  Croup 

,  lodiao  KoD'Iod  ian  

Itlatiytt  Koa<>Vtcr    Cxptrivcotcr    Oter  lioa<>Utcr    ExpcriaiiDter  User 

aa4  rrioatft  K  •  90  II  -  »4       II  •  79         II  •  519         11  -  235     R  -  104 


Fatbcrt  13«9              6*3  29.5  6*1  20*2  24.5 

Nothcrt  3*5              1*2  6*9  1*0  1*3  2«0 

Sibliaga  14.1  21*4  51*3  6,3  15*9  25*5 

Othtr  relativts  53*7  72*6  83*3  35*5  49*3  63*3 
Frieads: 

Ko  close  frieadt  52*t  31*3  3,8  69.9  37.9  2.9 

A  lev  close  frieads  42*5  55*4  36*7  27*7  51«7  52«0 

Kaay  close  frieads  4*6              9*6  11*4  1*8  6,9  29«4 

Most  close  frieads  0*0              1*2  34*2  0*4  3*0  10«8 

All  close  frieads  0*0              2*4  13*9  0*2  0*4  4«9 


Mote:    Two  huadred  fiftr-tbrte  rtspoa^tats  listed  tbt«selves  as  Aaerican  Zadiaa* 
iacludiat  42  vho  ia<icatt<  otber  etbaic  Ueatity  es  veil* 

Tbe  aoa-Xa<iea  catefory  i«cl«4es  799  respoadeats  vbo  listed  tbcoselves  ss 
vbite,  11  es  blsck*  15  as  li*psaic»  11  «s  Asiaa,  tad  22  ts  otber*  Sixty-aine 
respoadeats  did  not  ideatify  tbc«selves  by  etbaic  s'Oup  ead  ere  aot  tebulated  bere* 


730 


728 


Saektl«aa 

Tobseeo  Oat 


loBmatr 

EKptristDttr 

Oa«r 


Tablt  12 

Vac  of  Saokcleaa  Tobacco  by  iDdiaD  Statua  Id  Each  Area; 
Ftrceotatta  io  FartDtbtaea 


Area 


m»llin»b«» 


iDdiao  PoD-lDdiaD  Indian  Mon-IodiaD  Indian  Hon-lndiat 
P  -  35       11-9  P  -  131       H  -  316         H  -  87       H  -  533 


U  (45,7)    3(33,3)      33(21,2)    180(56,9)     41(47,1)    336  (6S, 
14(40,0)    5(55,5)      41(31,3)    108(34,1)     29(33,3)  122(22 
5  (14,3)    1  (11.1)      57  (43,5)      28  (8,9)       17  (19,5)     75  (14, 


Tablt  13 

Ac«  of  Vatra  of  Saoktlcaa  Tobacco  by  ttbnic  Croup; 
rtrctncatta  in  Farcncbcaca 


Ecbnic  Croup 

Ate 

Indian 

loa-Xadian 

12 

3  (4,1) 

0  (0) 

13 

18  (24,3) 

9  (9,4) 

14 

6  (8,1) 

3  (3,1) 

15 

8  (10,8) 

22  (22,9) 

16 

19  (25,7) 

17  (17,7) 

17 

9  (12,2) 

25  (26,0) 

It  aad  ovtr 

11  (14,9) 

20  (20,8) 

Total 

74 

96 

ERIC 
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T«bl*  U 


"-'"'0  „„,.»  ,,(,6.5)  .t(„.5, 

IO.hr,u.h„  ,5  (,,.5,  „ 

l2Ur,u,h„  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

•*«'-or.  i«o,.„  ^^^^^^ 


TabU  15 


Saokeles.  T«b.cco  U.t  Heath,  ia  P«re.iit.t«« 


&tl»«r 

isestcrt 

Ustrs 

Xndian 
K  -  M 

Mon-Indian 
»  •  234 

Indian 
H  •  77 

Hon* Indian 
K  -  103 

Hone  last  twqth 

77.1 

•7*2 

10*4 

11.7 

1  4*7 

4*0 

7*8 

14.6 

2  or  3  days 

2.4 

1*3 

11.2 

19.4 

^  or  5  days 

2.4 

0*4 

11*7 

9.7 

^  to  10  days 

K2 

1*7 

3.9 

n.7 

11  CO  20  daya 

1.2 

0.9 

16.9 

7*8 

Her*  than  20  days 

6*0 

2*6 

31*2 

25.2 

730 


T«ble  16 


Bow  H«oy  Timet  Altogether  Pid  Experiveotert  aod  titers 
Cbev  or  Pip  Tob«cco»  io  Percentages 


ExDer inenters 

Daers 

Indian 

Mon- Indian 

Indian 

Ron-Indian 

»  •  83 

H  -  231 

R  •  78 

M  -  103 

1  or  2  tioet 

58.9 

3.8 

8.7 

3  to  10  tines 

26.5 

24*7 

5.1 

12.6 

11  to  20  tines 

8.A 

9*5 

6.4 

8.7 

21  to  100  tines 

9*6 

4.3 

25.6 

30.1 

Over  100  tines 

6.0 

2.6 

59.0 

39.8 

ERIC 
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Chtrtctcristict  of  Sookclc»s  Tobacco  u»c  ted  Uteri 
by  Sex,  CtbDic  Croup,  Arcs,  and  Crtdc,  in  rrrceocac" 


lllVn   Jor"r/i'*f^'l""*  ""•'y-  Of  -ll  subject.  £• 

koovn.  oot  .11  of  the  res|>ondeot*  t«ye  their  sex  or  ethnic  trou^ 


Ethnic 

Sex 

Croup 

m  o 

Crtde 


Characteristic! 


1  •  Now  often  do  I  uae 
aaokeleaa  tobacco? 

Lett  than  once  a  oonth  15.8  28.«  17.9  1».6  16.7  lt.9  20.0 

Once  a  eonth  13.5  16.7  11.5  16.7  33.3    8.8  17. » 

One*  a  veek  iJ.g  2i.$  17,9  15.7  16.7  16.5  17. » 

A  faw  dayt  a  veek  «.8    ».5  15.4  1».6  1A.7  18.7  16.8 

^"•'y  •*•>  W-J  37.2  28.4  14.7  37.4  27.4 

2.  I  uae  theae  kindt 
of  tobacco: 
Kotc:  Ketpondanta 
can  tclcct  all. 

Cbewinj  tobacco  32.1  14.3  24.1  30.4  33.3  16.3  35.4 

(e.f.  Xed  Man  flut> 

Moiat  anuff  >4.0  «.»  H.2  «.2  83.3  100.  88.5 

(c.t.  Skoal  or 

Copcnhatcn) 

7.5    *.8  3.8    8.8  0       3.3  ».A 

3>  8rand  uaed  aott  often 

^^^•^  35.8  15.6  15.0  40.4  66.7    3.3  52.5 

Copenhaten  36.6  62.2  67.5  26.»  16.7  76.1  17.2 

J*"®;^  '.7    4.4  3.8  11.5  16.7    7.6  8.1 

0  3.8    5.8  0       7.6  3.0 

®  0  0       l.l  0 

,  3.0    8.»  3.8    5.8  0       0  9.1 

Skoal  8andat»  1.5    0  0       l.»  0       0  2.0 

^•^•"^  6.7    6.7  5.0    7.7  0       4.3  8.1 


25.7 

20.0  14.9 

19.: 

20.0 

13.3  11.9 

14.1 

14.3 

18.9  16.4 

17.: 

11.4 

16.7  22.4 

17.7 

28.6 

31.1  34.3 

31. ( 

21.6 

22.2  34.3 

26.3 

91.9 

95.6  92.5 

93.  ( 

2.7 

5.6  9.0 

6.2 

10.8 

34.8  33.8 

29.9 

67.6 

37.0  42.6 

44.7 

5.4 

9.8  7.4 

8.) 

0 

9.8  1.5 

5.1 

2.7 

0  0 

0.5 

2.7 

*.3  5.9 

4.6 

0 

1.1  1.5 

1.0 

10.8 

3.3  7.4 

6.r 

731 
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Tabic  17,  ChtracttrUti  of  Saokclcts  Tobacco  Osc  tad  ;  f  by  Sex,  Sthaic  Croup.  Area, 
Cradc*  in  ftrcMtagca.  cw&ti&ucd 


Cbaractcriatict 


now  Ion$  fa»vc  Z  used 
asokclcst  tobacco? 


tcaa  than  3  sonthi 

11.4 

22.7 

13.8 

14.9 

33.3 

12.0 

14.7 

22.2 

13.3 

10.4 

14  : 

3  to  6  sontht 

8.3 

9.1 

6.3 

10.9 

0 

4.3 

13.7 

8.3 

6.7 

11.9 

e.i 

7  to  12  sontht 

6.1 

6.8 

5.0 

6.9 

16.7 

4.3 

7.4 

0 

7.8 

7.5 

6.: 

1  or  3  ycar> 

22.0 

8.8 

26.7 

0 

0 

9.8 

27.4 

8.3 

21.1 

19.4 

18  I 

3  or  6  ycar> 

17.4 

13.6 

15.0 

16.8 

16.7 

15.2 

17.9 

13.9 

20.0 

13.4 

16.C 

Over  tt  ycar> 

34. S 

36.4 

51.3 

23.8 

33.3 

54.3 

18.9 

47.2 

31.1 

37.3 

36.: 

Uhcrc  do  I  $ct  it? 

I  buy  sy  own 

59.0 

40.9 

51.3 

56.3 

33.3 

56.5 

54.1 

35.1 

54.3 

65.7 

54 

Froa  oy  parents 

3.7 

0 

2.5 

2.9 

0 

3.3 

2.0 

2.7 

1.1 

4.5 

2  > 

Fros  other  relatives 

0.7 

4.5 

3.8 

1.0 

16.7 

2.2 

1.0 

8.1 

0 

1.5 

2.0 

FroD  friends 

25.4 

47.7 

31.3 

31.1 

30.0 

30.4  30.6 

43.2 

30.4 

25.4 

31.1 

luyin$  and  other  sources 

7.5 

4.5 

7.5 

5.8 

0 

4.3 

8.2 

5.4 

8.7 

3.0 

6 

Fr«K  relatives 

3.0 

2.3 

3.8 

1.9 

0 

3.3 

3.1 

5.4 

4.3 

0 

3.< 

•nd/or  friends 

Free  stealing 

0.7 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

0 

1.0 

0 

1.1 

0 

0 

6.  Mow  such  do  I  u»e 
in  a  week? 


Very  little;  lest  often 

than  weekly 
leaa  than  one  can 
One  can 

More  than  one  can 
Other  reaponaes 

(itidicating  no 

atable  pattern) 


9.0  1S.2       5.0  15.5     16.7    8.7  12.4     13.5    8.7  12.1  lO.f 


52.6  47.7 
20.3  15.9 
16.5  15.9 
1.5  2.3 


53.8  48.5 
23.8  15.5 
17.5  17.5 
0  2.9 


50.0  47.8  51.5 
16.7  25.0  13.4 
16.7  16.3  20.6 
0       2.2  2.1 


56.8  50.0  45.5 
16.2  19.6  19.7 
13.5  19.6  19.7 
0       2.2  3.0 


49. 
19. w 
18.5 
2. 
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Cchnic 
Croup 


Characteristics 


7*  Uhco  do  I  utc 
•»ok«]c»a  tobacco? 
Roc*:  Rtspondcnts 
call  choose  all. 


Wh.l.       .port.  54.144.4     51.9  51.0     33.3  ?2  2  49.5     JJiJ  Jj'j  H't  II'- 


*.  Do  I  like  chewing  tobacco, 
utios  snuff »  or  sookiog 
cigarettes  best? 

Snr-n-  ^^ii-  -JJ-    n.^:.:,.,  i,.i 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


ERJC. 


151  0-95-24 
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Table  17»  Charsetcriatie*  of  Ssokeleat  Tobacco  tiac  aod  Uaera  by  Sex.  Ctboic  Croup.  Area.  ar. 
Crada.  in  fcrecoca(c»,  cootioucd 


Charaeteriatics 


S«x 

Croup 

Area 

Cradc 

CO 

o 
wo 

o 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

t 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

c 

B 

m 

c 

c 

«B 

c 

• 

i» 

« 

ft 

i 

1 

c 

X 

> 

« 

u 

« 

« 

m 

X. 

o 
X 

X 

o 

tt 
m 

o 

o 

9.  What  is  Che  aain  reason  I 
coBCiftva  CO  vsc  saokclcss 
tobacco? 


Hy  friaoda  do 

10.6 

19.0 

13.0 

12.7 

16.7 

16.7 

10.6 

27.0 

12.6 

7.6 

13. 

It  taataa  good 

18.2 

19.0 

19.5 

19.6 

33.3 

21.0 

14.9 

10.8 

18.4 

22.7 

18. 

It  ralaxas  mt 

9.1 

11.9 

9.1 

10.8 

0 

10.0 

9.6 

13.5 

9.2 

7.6 

9.5 

I  aoioy  it 

23.5 

16.7 

19.5 

22.5 

16.7 

18.9 

23.4 

21.6 

20.7 

21.2 

21.' 

Hy  girl/boy  fricod  docs 

0 

4.8 

1.3 

1.0 

0 

0 

2.1 

2.7 

1.1 

0 

My  paranca  do 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ochar  ralativas  do 

2.3 

2.4 

2.6 

2.0 

16.7 

3.3 

1.1 

5.4 

2.3 

1.5 

2.6 

Addiction 

7.6 

9.5 

7.8 

7.8 

0 

7.8 

8.5 

2.7 

6.9 

12.1 

7. 

flaaavra  and  ralaxation 

9.B 

0 

7.8 

6.9 

0. 

8.9 

5.3 

5.4 

6.9 

7.6 

6.. 

Fr lands  and  ralativas 

0.8 

2.4 

1.5 

z.o 

0 

0 

2.1 

2.7 

1.1 

0 

1.1 

Coabiaacion  of 

16.2 

K.3 

18.2 

15.7 

16.7 

13.3 

22.3 

12.1 

20.6 

19.7 

17. 

all  abova;  Othar 

If  I  could»  vould  I  stop 

vaing  aaokalass  tobacco? 

Yaa 

56.7 

65.9 

69.6 

49.0 

66.7 

64.0 

51.6 

64.9 

55.2 

57.8 

58. 

er|c  '^^'^ 
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Tabic  18 

Rcatoat  Ron-Ua«i.  of  Sookclcta  Tobacco  Don't  Uac  *c,  in  Fcrecntagcs 


Indian  Indian  Ron-Indian  Ron-Indian 

Males  Fcoalcc  Malca  Fcsalcs 

K  -  40  N  •  54  H  •  200         R  •  317 


Chcvlns  or  dipping  26 
tobacco  coata  too 
■ucb  Boncy 

It  baa  an  unplcaaant  58 
taatc  and  aocll 

You  don't  look  good  45 
vbcn  you  chcv  tobacco 

I  don't  chcv  for  11 
rcligioua  rcaaona 

It'ft  not  good  for  76 
■y  bcaltb 

Ky  (girl)(boy)fricnd  31 
docao't  like  ec  to 

It  intcrftrca  vitb  54 
aporta  activitita 

My  partDta  64 
don't  vant  mt  to 

Ttachcra  28 
don't  vant  mt  to 

Nont  of  my  fricnda  27 
cbcv  or  dip  tobacco 

I  tbiak  chtving  or  72 
dipping  tobacc.o 
ia  atupid 


28  19  14 

73  63  71 

52  48  58 

14  17  16 

73  78  84 

23  24  19 

46  46  35 

49  54  54 

33  33  28 

27  26  34 

76  7S  93 


Rott:    The  rtapondtnta  v^rrj^.aktd  to  indicate  vhtthtr  tht  rtaaon  liattd 
afftcttd  tbtir  dtciaioa  noV to  uat  aaoktltaa  tobacco*   They  could 
indicate  any  or  none  of  the  given  liat*    They  alao  had  a  chance  to  liat 
other  reaaoaa  and  240  did*    Theae  included,  principally,  that  it  ia 
groaa,  dirty,  or  diaguating;  they  aiaply  had  no  intereat;  it  givea  you 
cancer*  ia  uahcalthful,  and  nakea  you  aick* 

The  R  given  ia  the  total  aaople  per  group;  in  any  particular  ^ueation, 
hovcver*  aeveral  atudcnta  did  not  anavcr  yea  or  no,  ao  the  total  upon 
vhich  the  percentage  ic  baaed  could  be  alightly  anallcr*  Additionally, 
29  atudcnta  vho  do  not  uif  asokclcaa  tobacco  did  not  indicate  cither 
their  acx  or  ethnic  group  or  both* 
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Table  19 

Attitudes  Tovard  Scokeless  Tobacco*  by  Category  of  Use 


Mote:    The  students  responded  on  a  5*point  scale  in  vbich  1  vas  ""agree 
strongly,**  2  vas  **agree***  3  vas  **eot  sure,**    vas  ^'disagree,**  and  5  vas 
"disagrte  atrongly.**    It  is  important  to  rescsber  in  reading  this  table 
that  the  values  represented  are  averages.    If  an  average  value  is  3,  for 
exasple,  this  does  not  sean  that  sost  respondeots  *Verea*t  aure«**  but 
that  tht  Agrees**  and  ''disagrees"  balanced  out.    Note  that  in  every 
question  the  user  group  is  clearly  distinguished  fron  the  non«*user  group 
and  that  the  experimenters  fall  in  hetveen*    Differences  betveen  groups 
are  atatiatically  significant* 

Tht  N  listed  is  the  total  for  each  group,  but  for  nost  questions  a  few 
students  did  not  answer,  reducing  the  N  for  that  itev* 


Kon-Usert  Exnerinenters  Users 

K  •  640  H  •  343  N  •  197 

Mesn    Hedian  Mean   Median  Hean  Median 


Chewing  tobacco  sakes 
a  person  sore  popular 

It's  h«tter  to  chev 
or  dip  than  to 
SBoke  cigarettes 

Younf  people  who  chew 
or  dip  aeto  older 

It*s  ok  to  chew  or 
dip  bacAusa  adults  do 

Ftople  who  chew  or 
dip  tobacco  are  not 
being  very  anart 

People  vho  chtw  or 
dip  tobacco 
abOttld  atop 

Saokeleas  tobacco 
is  not  hamful  to 
your  health 

Chewing  or  dipping 
tobacco  once  in  a 
while  ia  ok 


4.59  5 

3*93  4 

4.42  5 

4*68  5 

K9ft  1 

K67  1 

4*65  5 

4. IS  4 


4*39  5 

3*69  4 

4*36  5 

4*42  5 

2*22  2 

2*04  2 

4*51  5 

3.47  4 


3.82  4 

2.73  3 

3.91  4 

3*63  4 

2*9«;  3 

2.82  3 

3.96  4 

2.47  2 
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T«ble  19,  Attitude*  Tov«rd  Ssokeless  Tobacco,  coociuued 


Mon-User$  ExPeriaenters  \3*^rt  

H  •  6i0  H  «  30  H  •  197 

Hean    Hedian  Hc«d    Hcdi«n  Hc«n  Hedi«n 


Z  4on*t  like  being 
•round  people  who 
cb«v  or  dip 

€is«rtttt  saoking 
is  barsful  to 
your  btalth 

I  400 *t  want  sy 
friends  to  cbev 
or  dip 

Cbtving  or  dipping 
tobacco  doesn't  hurt 
people  until  they 
are  older 

Chewing  and  dipping 
tobacco  helps 
people  sake  friends 

There  is  not  a 
warning  on  saokeless 
tobacco  package St  ao 
it*s  ok  to  chew  or  dip 

All  real  »en 

chew  tobacco  . 

Chewing  tobacco 
or  dipping  is 
pleasureable 


2.30  2  3.09 

1.62  1  1.B9 

1.78  1  2.37 

4*42  5  4.11 

4*58  i  4*33 

4*36  i  4*20 

4.76          5  4.67 

4.29          5  4.09 


3  3.91  4 

1  1.89  1 

2  3.29  3 

4  3.62  4 

5  3.71  4 

4  3.68  4 

5  3.84  4 
4  2.35  2 


740 

t 
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Table  20 

Re««oDS  for  Trying  Sookelcaa  Tobacco  by  Ethnic  Statua  of 
Experieeoters  and  Uaers.  io  Ferceotages 

Bote:    Id  the  following  liat  of  attitudea.  reapoodeots  could  indicate  any 
(or  oo)  rcaaooa  that  applied  to  their  deciaioo  to  try  aookeless  tobacco. 
The  figures  indicate  the  percentage  for  vhoa  the  reason  applied. 


Exjperittentert 


Indian 
N  -  64 


Users 


Mon**Xndian 
H  -  233 


Indian 
11-78 


Mcoolndian 
M  «  102 


My  friends  were  doing  it 

My  parents  chew  or  dip  tobacco 

Ky  brothera,  aistera*  or 
other  relatives  chev  or  dip 
tobacco 

A  teacher  or  coach 
chcva  or  dipa  tobacco 

A  teacher  or  coach  told  ce 
it  vaa  a  good  idea 

Athletes  on  TV  uae  it 

Advertiacaenta  I  aav 
aadc  ac  think  I'd  like 
to  try  it 

I'd  rather  chev  or  dip 
tobacco  than  anoke 

I  vaa  bored 

I  vaotcd  to  look  older 

I  did  it  for  fun 

C«a«ral  curioaity 
or  cxperiacntation 

Feer  preaiure 

Caotional  reaaona 


45.2 
4*8 
33.7 

3.6 

3.6 

10.7 
3.6 

12.0 

22.9 
8.4 
46.9 
11.9 

3.6 
2.3 


47.2 
9.9 
14.1 

3.4 
1.3 
5.2 

n.2 

14.6 

21.0 
5.6 
44.6 
24.9 

6.4 
2.1 


46.2 
14.J 
34.6 

1K5 

2.6 

12.8 
19.2 

60.3 

30.1 
7.7 
44.9 
12.8 

2.6 
5.1 


61.8 
10.8 
24.5 

10.8 

1.9 

11.8 
16.7 

54.9 

29.4 
4.9 
48.0 
16.7 

0.9 
5.9 
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Table  21 

Type*  of  AdditiODtl  CoBseoCt  H«de  by  Rctpoodcots, 
by  Ecspoodcott*  Use  of  SBokclcss  Tobacco;  PcrccDtsscs  Id  ParcDtbeses 


Cstezorv  of  Use 

Non-U»er 

ExpcritDCDtcr 

User 

Aocx**cbcviQ^  TCBsrk 

113  (32.9) 

23  (11.7) 

AAti->«ttrvcy  reasrk 

5  (0.7) 

7  (2.0) 

8  (A.l) 

Fro«>cboicc  rctoark 

14  (2«2) 

21  (6.1) 

31  (15.7) 

Pro*>«urvey  rcasrk 

1  (0*1) 

0  (0) 

1  (o.» 

All  otbcr  rca«rks 

6  (0.9) 

7  (2.0) 

8  (A.l) 

Mo  rtBsrk 

351  (5A.8) 

126  (63.9) 

Toc«l 

640 

343 

197 

Tab It  22 

Attitudt  Tovtrd  School  by  Ctttgory  of  Ust  of  Saoktltss  Tobscco; 
FtrctAtafts  in  Partstbtsts 


Attitudt 

MoD-Ustr 
M  •  ft28 

Sxptrietfittr 
H  •  33A 

Uatr 
11  •  187 

I  likt  school  a  lot 

lAl  (22.5) 

48  (lA.A) 

18  (9*6) 

Sthool  is  usually  ok 

385  (61.3) 

205  (61 .4) 

107  (57*2) 

I  dos*t  likt  school  Buch 

78  (12.A) 

50  (15.0) 

34  (18.2) 

I  dos*t  likt  achool  at  all 

2A  (3.8) 

31  (9.3) 

28  (15.0) 

Mottt    Difftrtnctt  in  attitudta  art  highly  aignificant  atatiatically. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABi  ; 
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Table  23 

Attitude  Toward  School  by  Sex  and  Etboic  Status; 
PercenCagcs  in  Farentbeses 


Ethnic  Croup 
Indians   Won^^IodianS 


Attitude 

Males 

N  -  131 

Peoales 
M  -  118 

Males 

N  -  A29 

resales 
N  -  AlO 

I  like  acbool  a  lot 

16  (12*2) 

15  (12.7) 

71  (16*6) 

9A  (22*9) 

School  is  usually  ok 

74  (56.5) 

75  (63*6) 

266  (62*0) 

251  (61*2) 

I  don't  like  school  ouch 

20  (15.3) 

19  (16*1) 

6A  (1A.9) 

A8  (11*7) 

X  don*t  like  school  ac  all 

21  (16.0) 

9  (7.6) 

28  (6*5) 

17  (A.l) 

Tabic  2A 

Staoking  of  Cigartctts  by  Cattgory  of  Use  of  Saokclcss  Tobacco; 
FtrctBtagta  in  Farcnthtsca 


Saoking 

Mon-uacra 

CxptriatDters 

Osers 

Mo  aaoking 

499  (80.2) 

161  (49.A) 

78  (41.7) 

Mot  eurrtntly  ssokiiig 

72  (11.6) 

80  (24.5) 

34  (18.2) 

tttoktrs 

SI  (8.2) 

8S  (26.1) 

75  (40.1) 

Total 

622 

326 

187 

743 
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Table  25 

Smokiog  of  Cigarette*  by  Sex  and  Etboic  Croup  in  Percentages 

Indian*  Hon^'Indians 
Male  Feaalf  Male  Feaale 

N  -  132      N  •  120  N  -  A25      N  -  A03 

Mo  tfioking  ever 
Mot  currently  aooking 
Currently  tooking  cigarettes 


65.2 
18*2 


5K7 
71.6 
27.5 


6S*5 
65.8 

13*« 


65*5 
81*1 
18*6 


Table  26 


MuBber  of  Years  of  Cigarette  Ssoking  in  Indian  and  Mon-Indian 
Male  and  Fepale  Ssokers,  in  Fercencaget 


Indian  ■  Non-Indian 

Males       FeMlcft  Males  Fesalet 

M  »  K  •  56  N  -  127      H  «  133 


Under  2  years  45*5         Al.l  62*2  A8.9 

2  to  A  years  29.5        Al.l  22.8  37.6 

Over  4  years  25.0        17.9  *  15.0  13.5 


7i-l 
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Atb  Grade  Stoiple 
T«ble  27 

Hucaber*  of  Students  by  Ethnic  Croup,  Sex,  «nd  0«e  of  Snokelecs  Tobtcco 


Use  of 

Sex  And  Ethnic  Croup 
Male  Fetsale 

Snokeless  Tobacco 

Indian 

Mon*Zodi«n 

Unlisted 

Indian  Ron-^Indian 

Unlisted 

Non-user 

6 

28 

2 

5 

33 

1 

CxpcriBenter 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

User 

«1 

-1 

J. 

TotAl 

9 

31 

2 

10 

35 

3 

ERIC 
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T«ble  28 

FricDw's  U»e  by  Ethnic  Croup  and  by  Own  Dse;  Percentages  in  Pareotbeset 


Ethnic  Croup  (1)   Ovn  Pte  (2) 


Friends*  Cae 

Tod  isn 

Ron**Indian 

Non^uaer 

ExperitDencer 

Uaer 

Hone  of  my  cloae  friends 
use  SDOkelesc  tobacco 

U  (21.1) 

55  (8A.5) 

58  (78.4) 

3  (42.9) 

1  (1 

A  few  of  »y 

close  friends  use  it 

12  (63.2) 

9  (13.8) 

16  (21.6) 

3  (42.9) 

4  (5 

Many  of  »y 

close  frieDds  use  it 

0  (0) 

.1  (1.5) 

0  (0) 

0  (0> 

1  (1 

Most  of  »y 

close  friends  use  it 

2  (10.5) 

0  (0) 

0  (0) 

1  (14.3) 

1  (i: 

All  of  «y 

close  friends  use  it 

1  (5.3> 

0  (0) 

0  (0) 

0  CO) 

1  (i: 

(1>  The  total  suiaber  of  responses  is  84. 
(2>    Tb«  total  sufiber  of  responses  is  89. 


Note:    Both  sets  of  tables  are  statistically  significant. 
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Table  29 


Attitude*  Tovard  School 


Averts^  Value 


Ethnic  group 

•  11  Indians.  H  19 
•11  non-Indians,  K  «  66 


1.89 
1.73 


Sex 


all  oales.  N  «  A2 
all  females,  K  A8 


1.83 
1.77 


Use  of  Seokeless  Tobacco 
all  non'-users,  M  *  75 
all  experinenters,  N  *  7 
all  users,  K  •  8 


1.69 
2.57 
2.13 


Note:    A  lover  acore  indicates  greater  liking  of 
school  as  it  was  aurveyed  on  a  4-point  acale  vith 
1  being  **I  like  achool  a  lot**  and  4  being  **X 
don*t  l^ke  achool  at  all***    It  appeara  that  the 
group  that  is  cost  unconf  or  table  vith  school  it 
the  2  groups  that  use  aaokeless  tobacco. 
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MOttTK  DAKOTA  Oei»AflTMtMT  OF  KL 

STATf  CAWrOl  -  jyCHCUL  WV 
•00  i  tOULCVAMO  AVtNuC 
WWA^.  »««TH  DAKOTA  $«SM-6»0 


1^  4  OfAMK  Cl«CW*««  Otf«Cl*r 

May  23.  WW 


AmNOII  Al 


Uroy  Chi*£r  Sup*rint«ndent 
Wahptton  tndlAii  School 
WthpBton.  ND  5107$ 

I^*r  Mr.  QiU£: 

As  yeu  ar«  «Mar«  thr«U9h  yew  purticlpttlon  in  th«  state  Qitld 
Prot«tit»  Tm»  naatiw  o£  Hty      tta  State  fmvmOmiim  datcr- 
ininatloft  of  m  pccMlt  cam  iA  tte  two  npocts  of  aXlmd  chlM 
ahiaa  at  the  Wahpaton  Znlian  School.  '  YourTtrUcipatloirInd 
ooeparation  as  ad  hoc  Mnfaar  wia  aflpnelated. 

ThaStete  tteB  homar,  does  hm  raoGMndationa  for  the 
school,   ihasa  r«»ii«ndatioRs  asa  pmantad  with  the  oanoam 
^t  cartain  isauas  naad  to  be  addcesaad  by  the  a<teinistr«tion  to 
dccrjase  the  potantial  of  future  Inddanees  which  oouM  ta«at  in 
child  abuae  or  neglect. 

nm  racoMndatioRs  of  the  Stete  r*m  are  as  follonst 

1)   It  is  appamt  that  the  Mahpeten  Indian  School  is  teceiving 
an  inereaaiJig  mnbar  of  stutate  with  im  severe  anotional 
and/or  bahavj/jral  ppsblM.  NMty  of  thaM  sm  students  require 
boanSing  care»  Milch  places  the  te«paisiUli^  of  34-hour 
si^tvUion  on  the  sdwol  and  the  etoff  *  The  current  steff 
Ajpaars  wy  eae^lttosd  and  dedieat«l  to  Urn  studants.  HoMever, 
the  State  TaM  helievee  that  the  eurtent  sufftog  ratio  of  2 
•fP'y^^^y  »  •tadsnu  m  the  student  doodtory 
setting  is  inadtt^te  and  eooducive  to  m^stantial  risk  to 
students  and  suff .  A  won  realistic  ratio,  especially  *rina 
active  e^/ening  hours,  is  suggested  at  no  lets  than  one  staff 
person  to  every  15  (and  preferably  10)  studante. 


BEST  COPY  AVAIIABIE 
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Uroy  Ouof  LttUr 
May  23,  1990 


^        <Uscus$«d  during  the  ttam  mteting,  that  there  is 
a  iwed  for  the  Hahpeton  Indian  School  to  critically  review  its 
tajwiujg  care  coiixment.   It  i$  atrongly  raconmnded  that  an 
™^tndent  ccnsultant  be  hired  to  review  the  bearding  care 
Jjogra»,  ite  resource  needs,  ttaffing,  end  physical  facility. 
Though  standards  for  Uoeneing  are  currently  beirg  net,  the 
increase  in  this  "higj^r  needs'*  population  puts  the  sdiool  and 
•tudents  at  a  substantially  higher  risk  of  harm  to  a  diild. 

The  jBa«        in  particular,  appreciative  of  your  interest  in 
fur^  training  for  your  staff  on  child  abuse  and  neglect.  As 
w  prograwsdevelcp,  we  will  keep  you  infotiwd  of  reeources  or 
training  pn^rm  whidi  nay  be  of  help  to  you  and  your  staff. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  Law  anl  a 
Ust  of  •Indicators  of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  in  insUtutions-. 
The  list  of  indicators  is  being  considered  for  inclusion  in  our 
•ducational  programs,  as  we  believe  they  will  help  iAiiUons  in 
their  prevention  efforts. 

Sincerely, 

Beth  Tjcn  Mo^idc,  Mainistrator 
Institutional  Child  Protection  Services 

cc:   Hon  Bedard,  Bsgional  a^iervisor.  Southeast  Kknan  Service 
Center 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE  "^^^ 
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MOWTH  DAKOTA  OCPAHTMEHT       H\A  ■••cmtit    .  « 

•00  K  •OgLCVAKQ  AWtNUt'  -  

•ISMAMCK.  NOATM  OAKOTa  SISOKMI 

March  12.  1992 


The  Konor«bU  Byron  Dor9«n 
United  £:c«tes  Hous«  of  Representatives 
203  Cannon  House  Building 
Waihinvton,  O.C.  20S15-3401 

Deer  Congrestaen  Dorqen: 

lAl  V"*  direction  of  the  North  Oskote  Stete  Child  Protection 

HumTn  Si^**'^"^*"/"***^^*'!  auspices  of  the  North  Dakota  Department  cf 
r«SI^M?r  ir*'  tha  Team's  recommendations  and  concerns 

?  "',^5?  sefety  and  well-being  of  the  children  and  staff  at  the 
wahpeton  Indien  School.    The  State  Team  recognizas  your  on-going  concern 
for  the  needs  of  Indian  children,  especlall/ their  need  for  orolecticn 
ftne  tr»»flt»»nt.  and  is  rh*refore  s«*»rinq  your  assistance. 

A  number  of  these  concerns  have  already  been  presented  td  Governor 
oJ5?nr^"5  o«  M«"h  5)  by  Or.  Kobert  Wentz.  State  Health 

Officer.    Or.  Ventt  is  also  a  member  of  the  State  Child  rrotection  Team. 

The  authority  of  the  State  Child  Protection  Tean  is  defined  in  Chaoter 
JSl^^'i.**!        ?^***  ^^^^  rmui'm  major  duties, 

identified  in  the  Subsections  of  the  Lew,  heve  been  to  aieke 
determination  of  no  probable  cause  or  probable  cause  in  alleged 
incidents  of  child  ebuse  and/or  neglect  in  Morth  Dakota  institutions. 
The  Team  frequently  exercises  an  authority  to  issue  reports  and 
recommendetions  to  support  the  protection  of  children  in  Morth  Oakota 
institutions* 

In  recent  years  the  administration  of  the  ffthpeton  Indien  School  has 
turned  to  the  State  Child  Protection  Team  for  disposition  of  reports  of 
lii!2?    ^h^^^  n«9l«ct  involving  reported  incidences  at  the 

?•  ^  ?  «PP"ci«t«<»  this  willingness  of  the  Hahpeton  Indian 

school  administration  and  staff  to  report  the  incidences  with  an  open 

•  ^Willingness  to  seek  recoMiendations  tb 
prevent  the  potentiel  of  future  abuse  or  neglect. 

In  the  last  It  Months,  four  (4)  reports  of  alleged  child  abuse  or 
2!'i*^iw^?IJ^I*^"^"^        wahpeton  Indien  School  heve  been  reviewed  by  ?he 
litl?.  J*^''!*^^^??  ^•f"'  *»'  reports  reflect  e 

picture  of  the  School's  chronic  struggle  to  deel  with  issues  of  staf* 

counseling  and  treatment  needs,  adequate  supervision  of 
I!  2  ?  ■       its  boarding  care,  and  an  apparent  werehousing  of  students 

?*^^"  «chool.  who  exhibit  rether  severe  emotional  and 

psychological  disturbances. 
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A. 


Thm  most  recent  incident  involved  the  alleged  sexual  assault  of  a  12 
year  old  male  student  by  other  domitory  residents.    Throughout  the 

^""^"^^  '^f^J        administration  as  to  how  ?he  InciSent 
2*PPened  and  the  preventability  of  future  incidences,  it  again  becaSS 
eyxdev  that  the  Wahpeton  Indian  School  is  still  ill  equipped  and  SS! 
i«^.'?.;^''*"/'*.ff*^*"  financial  and  technical  assiitaS^e,  II 
-ormulate  or  facilitat*  iaproveMnts . 

The  State  Child  Protection  Teait  wishes  to  present  the  following 
*ecomm«ndations  and  are  hoping  for  your  prompt  attention  and  action: 

That  you  consider  holding  a  Public  Hearing  at  the  Wahpeton  Indian 
School  to  discuss  administration  and  cownunity  concerns  of  the 
School,  end  to  address  possible  solutione. 

Administrators  of  Indian  boarding  schools  throughout  the  nation 
viliiiS^^i®**!^?  expressed  concerns  regarding  adequate  funding 

!«•  ?         student  needs  to  the  BIA  and  to  congressional 
officials.    It  is  important  that  these  already  identified  and 
presented  concerns  be  addressed.  eni;ic*«a  ana 

That  there  be  a  federally  coordinated  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
Wahpeton  Indian  School  by  a  team  of  health  and  mental  health 
protessionals,  educators*  and  other  appropriate  professionals. 

D.      That  there  be  a  professional  evaluation  or  assessment  of  each 
student  to  determine  if  placement  at  the  school  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  that  child  and  to  determine  if  a  student  may  have 
special  needs*  ' 

ur«!r2hefr"?!lJl?\*'''"!:''^  express  his  concern  and  has 

urged  their  imnediate  attention* 

The  State  Child  Protection  Team  members  eret    Gladys  Cairns, 
Chalrpersoni  Or*  Robert  Wents,  state  Keelth  Officer:  Pick  Tessier 
tSSuIM?!/^?"*?^  S^?;*^'  Dvorak,  Superintendent,  State 

k2«I  ^'^^  ^•P*^^^^  ot  Public  Instruction,  and: 

Itl^l  Ei"nhardt,  member  at  large*    The  Team  members  have  expressed 
deem  appropilSte'       •••^•^  V®"^  office  in  any  way  you  would 

Sincerely, 

Beth  Tjon  Wosick,  Administrator 
♦nstitutional  Protective  Services 

c:  Governor  Sinner 

John  Graham,  Department  of  Human  Services 
teroy  Chief,  Wahpeton  Indian  School 
Richard  Whitesell,  SIA 
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PIERRE  INDIAN  LEARNING  CENTER 
HC3I.  BOX  I4C 
PIERRE,  SOUTH  DAKOTA  57501 
DRAFT  TESTIMONY 
OVERSIGHT  HEARINGS 
JUNE  10,  1994 


My  name  it  Shirley  Groii  and  1  represent  the  Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center.  The 
Pierre  Indian  Lcaraiag  Center  ii  an  off-reservation  residential  grant  school  serving 
grades  one  through  eight.  We  serve  15  tribes  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and 
Nebraska.  EsUbltshed  as  Pierre  Boarding  School  in  the  1880$,  the  Piene  Indian 
LeanUng  Center  is  located  on  a  spacious,  beautiful  acreage  on  the  southeast  edge  of  the 
city  of  Pierre.  It  has  always  been  a  24-hour  residential  school  at  times  serving 
secondary  as  well  as  elementary  students.  In  the  early  1970$  it  faced  closure  or 
coniolidation  with  another  school  in  the  area. 

In  1972  the  BIA  made  the  deci$ioD  to  close  the  boarding  school.  A  group  of  parent$ 
from  various  tribes  got  together  and  requested  a  contract  school  be  established  under 
the  93-638  Self  Determination  Act.  Their  reason:  to  e$tabli$h  a  'special  needs  school' 
for  students*  who  could  not.  for  varying  reasons,  attend  school  in  their  local  vicinity. 

In  1972  when  the  decision  was  made  to  $ttrt  a  contract  school  it  wu  due  in  part  to 
parents  going  to  their  tribal  council  people  and  requesting  "something"  for  the 
studenu  who  were  starting  to  fait  through  the  cracks.  Truancy  was  beginning  to  be  a 
problem  as  well  a$  huffing  $pray  paint.  Children  were  being  neglected/abu$ed  and 
there  were  no  facilities  for  these  children.  Regular  $chool  $yjtems  could  provide  the 
academics,  but  they  could  not  provide  the  safe  residential  setting  that  the  "spccia 
needs"  children  would  have  to  have. 

The  current  Board  of  Education  represents  the  IS  uibes  and  $tate$  in  the  Piene 
Indian  Learning  Center  service  area.  The  Board  meets  quarteriy  to  conduct  bu$ine$s. 
Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center  is  served  by  the  Cheyenne  River  Agency 
Superintendent  for  Education,  Dr.  Cherie  Farlee.  The  Pierre  Indian  Uaming  Center  Is 
accredited  by  the  Sute  of  South  Dakota  and  the  academic  program  and  qualificatio-; 
of  the  suff  far  exceed  tl^e  minimum  requirements  established  by  the  sUte. 

Tom  Gearhart,  Facilities  Managenient  stated  In  a  recent  evaluation  "  the  school 
facilities  are  well  mainuined  and  the  grounds  aie  neat  and  virtually  litter  free.  Pride 
and  CM  are  exhibited  throughout  the  campus.  Tbe  school  maintains  good  records  on 
their  OJkM  budget  aa  derived  from  the  funding  formula  versus  actual  expenditures. 

The  mala  toutce  of  funding  Is  from  the  Bureaa  of  Indian  Affairs.  Funds  are  also 
raceivad  from  Title  V,  Title  VII  and  Special  Education.  All  of  the  funds  derived  from 
tbe  Indian  School  Equalization  Programs  are  budgeted  according  to  their  respective 
components. 
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Staffing  ai  the  Pierre  lodia*  Learai»f  Ceater  hat  remained  fairly  luble  for  the  past 
four  yean.  SudsUcs  indicate  a  tiigb  rate  of  sttyiMf  among  the  insmacUonal  suff.  The 
residential  staff  are  beginnisf  to  staHlize  followinf'  the  FY94  kHoo!  year.  Cited  as 
factors  for  the  turnover  rate  in  the  residential  program  has  been  the  intensity  of  the 
job.  low  pay  and  the  lack  of  training.  The  high  coat  of  living  and  child  cosu  in  Pierre 
do  not  present  strong  incentives  for  reservation  members  to  relocate  and  sUy  at 
the  Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center. 

Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center  began  with  an  enrollment  of  50  studentt.  It  was  hoped 
to  keep  the  enroUment  low  so  that  the  studenu  could  have  all  of  their  needs  met.  Due 
to  the  funding  formula;  this  would  prove  to  be  impossible.  Pierre  Indian  Learning 
Center  would  have  to  get  the  studenu  in  order  to  have  enough  money  to  maintain 
operations.  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  Khools  accepting  students  and 
then  taking  them  home  after  count  week.  A  recent  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Programs  (OIEP)  EffecUve  Schools  evaluation  of  the  Pierre  Indian  Uarning  Center 
showa  the  followin|  sutistics  for  Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center. 

1991-1992  1992-1993  1993-1994 
•ADA      l$7                                       150  183 
♦♦ADM      l$4                                       134  171 
*            W**                                      91%  93% 

We  do  follow  up  on  studenta  who  leave  the  Piene  Indian  Uarning  Center.  We  request 
that  the  parents  not  check  out  the  studenu  after  they  have  been  enrolled.  The  reason 
children  leave  Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center  during  the  school  year  is  due  to  parenul 
checkout.  Very  few  children  are  suspended  or  expelled.  If  the  child  is  checked  out 
and  returned  home,  we  follow  up  with  the  local  school  district  to  assure  that  the  child 
is  in  school.  If  the  child  does  not  go  to  school,  we  file  charges  for  educational  neglect. 

Although  the  Pierra  Indian  Learning  Center  is  not  designated  as  a  'special  needs 
school*  by  OIEP  or  receives  any  special  funding.  100%  of  the  studenu  are  either  in 
Intensive  Residential  Guidance  (IRQ)  or  Exceptional  ResidenUal  programs  (ECR).  The 
Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center  does  not  accept  studenu  based  on  academic  need.  Local 
schools  in  the  child'a  home  area  are  equipped  to  handle  the  academic  problems  of  the 
child.  The  children  who  attend  the  Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center  have  a  much 
different  profile.  Seventy  five  percent  of  the  referrals  to  the  Pierre  Indian  Uarning 
center  are  made  by  social  service  agencies.  Approximately  10%  are  court  ordered  to 
the  Center. 

Our  boarding  Khool  profile  showa  100%  of  our  studenu  show  needs  in  most  areu  of 
academic  skills,  socialization  skills*  emotional  and  physical  problems,  self  esteem 
building*  self  discipline  and  problem  solving/decision  making  skilla.  These  studenu 
are  removed  from  their  iocat  setting  due  to  abuse,  neglect,  abandonment,  truancy,  etc. 
Due  to  their  lack  of  social  aUUs,  many  of  our  studenu  have  no  concept  of  how  to  use 
leisure  time  in  a  posiifve  way.  We  have  children  who  need  to  be  taught  parenting 
skills.   (Children  as  young  as  age  sia  who  parent  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters.) 
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Studenu  who  enier  ihe  Piene  Indian  Uarning  Center  hive  gone  through  one  ^J^^ 
schools  They  nie  older,  have  a  long  history  of  truancy,  have  been  neglected,  abused, 
some  are  homeless,  have  high  incidence  of  huffing/alcohol  abuic,  and  have  no  place 
else  to  go.  Courts,  social  services  and  probation  officers  have  few  choices  on 
placement  of  these  childrea.  When  the  older  child  ia  accepted,  there  are  siblmgs  who 
aie  also  accepted.  The  brother  or  sister's  behavior  U  reflective  of  the  older  child  s. 
Also,  many  times  the  older  child  has  been  the  parent. 

Many  of  the  complalnu  that  are  heard  across  country  are  about  test  scores  and  how 
the  children  are  not  achieving  scholastically.  These  young  children  who  are  sent  to 
boarding  schools  have  many  serious  social  and  emotional  problems.  Before  we  can 
start  working  with  the  child  academically,  we  must  take  a  more  therapeutic  approach 
to  the  overall  problems  of  the  child. 

Would  we  expect  aduitt  to  function  at  their  job  with  the  emotional  and  psychological 
conditions  that  these  children  are  faced  with.  These  children  are  expected  to  function 
and  achieve  academically  in  a  classroom  while  worrying  about  their  parents  being 
drunk,  getting  beat  up  and/or  killed.  They  are  also  preoccupied  with  concerns  on 
who  is  taking  care  of  their  baby  sister,  brother  or  grandmother,  or  wondering  who  is 
going  to  take  care  of  them  when  they  go  home.  Children  must  first  feel  good  about 
themselves  before  we  can  leach  them.  They  have  to  feel  safe  in  their  environment. 
They  have  to  bond  with  and  trust  the  people  who  are  responsible  for  taking  care  of 
them.  We  must  help  them  therapeutically  to  deal  with  all  of  the  garbage  in  tiieir  life, 
ie.  sexual  and  physical  abuse,  abandonment  and  neglect,  A  Uierapeutic  school  will 
help  the  student  to  connect  with  his  heriuge.  and  spiritual  being.  CunenUy  we  do 
not  have  dollars  to  fund  these  support  staff.  Because  of  all  of  Uie  horrible  things  that 
have  happened  to  the  students,  we  have  to  help  them  understand  tiiat  they  are  not 
responsible  for  Uie  terrible  things  that  have  happened  to  them.  We  are  doing  all  we 
can  now.  but  because  of  lack  of  funding  and  shortage  of  qualified  counselors  we  are 
not  meeting  all  of  the  studenu*  needs.  It  is  important  that  we  set  across  to  these 
young  children,  that  ganga  cannot  protect  them  and  huffing  gas  or  paint  will 
not  take  the  pain  away. 

The  success  stories  for  the  students  of  Pierre  Indian  Uaming  center  are  still  to  be 
realized  in  many  respects.  A  graduate  of  Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center  is  now  a 
certified  counselor  at  Eagle  Butte.  However,  tiie  cycle  of  success  for  many  students 
lasts  only  nine  months  and  they  must  start  over  each  fall.  In  oUier  words,  many  of 
the  stodenu  who  are  experiencing  a  successful  academic  experience  and  one  that  is 
free  of  abuse,  (drug,  alcohol,  physical,  sexual)  during  tiie  Khool  year  often  reriim  to  an 
environment  not  conducive  to  the  gains  they  have  made  and  the  cycle  must  begin 
anew  when  they  return  in  the  fall. 

According  to  the  survey  taken  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs,  our 
studenu  feel  safe  in  our  facility,  they  love  their  teachers  and  dorm  parents,  they  feel 
the  principal  ia  fair,  they  like  to  get  up  and  put  clean  cloUies  on  and  tiiey  love  having 
three  meals  a  day  and  all  Uie  snacka  they  get. 
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win,  (our  bi,  ^y.  wi.,  J  ^„;^ ''^'e  4  n"!j!^;.  ^ 

per  hour.       "*"^"">"  .  Our  .ucting  ulmet  for  lesidemUl  lUff  i.  $6.50 

lerve.  ,he  ttn^tS^  of  rtild    Y^.'^w??  • '"•"*»  Center 

«e«er..e  $I5.482.M  VxcIuiinTtrn"L«l  .peci.I  eduction  m.y*o„iy 

Letmin,  Center  who  i.  ia  ,hj  JSE  ™M«?^f    TfSo  " 
$7,102.00.     Our,o.I,\^oWe^  f^',^^^  ^m"'*',''*°P"«"'"  «e"er.te 
lh.t  we  receive.    nVwevw    Sfc.n^  do  !^ 

 *  ."5  ..^ir  Sp^^nrfoi^ri^.tntJi  ^ff."' 

school  imjrovemenrfrom  cu"  c*  um  d^7o„men^^^^^^^  J" 
the  professional  as  welt  a$  oira3«.i„„.i  ^^f  ."  development  that  helps 

turnover  rate  is  very  low  ^"^^ti^^^J'^L*°  ^T'  "^^ 
school  bo«d  allow?  tte  admin  ye*"-  The 

of  micro-managemenV!^  «dn„n,..rat.on  to  c«ry  out  policies  they  have  «t  without  feu 

Ua'rninV'ce'nter  ^"'LirLdi^lcho^^"'^?^'*^'/'"*""'"*  '»«•»» 

Pierre  Indian  LeaJninrCenter  «  co.,N  hnw"'*")'"  "l*"''*'"''  ««'"«•  »uch  as 

children  who  are  court  oS  «  hom^L.  -S**/"  '**  exist  for  Indian 
their  spiHtual.  menuirpSS.  ^d'r^iVnar mX*"' 

^'r"^"i.T=  ;:.'ieS'uara:'Sc"  ^?:;iif  juir^ 

come  and  it  should  be  tiven  ttri«M^™!i^~^ '  i  *"  "  *  """*P*  *'«»*  •>« 
•o  implement  a  pilot  ioiAtT  ^'Tu    "''"-  u"  »  P'«« 

administration  .nd  staf7.T^ell^.  c^  f.^%'"?,"!- * 
supportive  environment  in  "e^^^ LpUt^e  Piem  i  ?         *'°'"'^U  * 
potenU.1  to  become      exemp^";SSntiarKhcS/  *« 

«o  have  our  mi^  ,uteISmI  ?  !  •""**"■»■ 

aeed  to  network  Ji*  oSe  «X!  on  of,      "  <"»•»■ 
with  our  .fecial  p^^emr  «""'"•'  «P««Jse 
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Wlwt  can  the  BIA  do? 

The  BIA  must  form  a  partnership  with  IHS  to  start  addressing  the  mental  health 
issues  connected  with  Native  Americto  children  and  to  provide  the  needed  services  to 
these  children.  The  BIA  has  to  recognize  the  issues  that  the  school  deals  with 
regarding  the  residential  and  academic  life  of  off -reservation  boarding  school 
studenu.  The  BIA  must  allow  schools  the  flexibility  to  design  their  programs  to  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  studenu,  to  work  with  the  schools  in  actively  monitoring  and 
evaluating  the  schools  as  they  begin  a  more  therapeutic  process.  And  finally,  the  BIA 
must  provide  dollars  to  financially  support  the  programs  u  they  are  designed. 

What  can  you  as  a  committee  do?  The  committee  inust  thoroughly  educate 
themselves  of  the  serious  problems  that  young  Native  American  children  bring  with 
them  to  off>reservation  bonding  schools.  You  must  actively  support,  encourage  and 
work  toward  securing  additional  funding  for  the  off -reservation  boarding  schools  to 
supplement  the  ISEP  formula  and  other  program  funding 

Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center  has  tried  to  share  with  you  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
success  story,  even  with  our  shortfalls  in  funding  and  the  inability  to  provide  services 
for  all  of  the  needs  of  our  children.  We  have  committed  staff,  a  beautiful  campus  and 
buildings,  a  strong  board  of  education  and  administration  and  most  importantly  the 
reason  we*re  here;  our  Native  American  children  who  attend  our  school,  .  We  do 
make  good  things  happen  and  we*   re  very  proud  of  our  Center. 


Attachments: 

Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs  Monitoring  and  Evaluation  Report 

*    Average  daily  attendance 
^^Average  daily  membership 
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Office  of  Indian  Education  Programs 
Monitoring  and  Evaluation  Report 

Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center  SchooI 


Monitors: 


Dottie  Hobson 


James  Paddock  

Date:   nrfnhAr  9K.9Q^  lOQ^ 
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S.  S«trodttCtl«« 


Th«  TLmttm  IndUn  Learning  C«nt«r  (PXLC)  was  nvonLtorsd  October  26'*29,  I999« 
by  the  following  ttamt    Kar«n  Swi«h«r,  C«nt«r  for  Indian  Xducation,  Arisona 
State  Univcraityi  Imm  hnfll,  Director  of  Affimtativs  Action,  Kinn««ota 
CotiMHinity  CoIIcgaai  Dotti«  Hobaon,  Princlpail,  Oilcon  (At)  School;  and  Jam«a 
r«ddock#  Prcaidant,  Oilcon  School  Board.    Thft  KonitdirLng  and  Evaluation 
rroc«««  bsgan  with  an  sntranca  viait  on  October  2€,  1993.    In  addition  to  th« 
abov*  nMMd  taaa  mmrb^v,  th«  following  p«opI«  att«nd«d  th«  iMatingt  School 
Board  Chairp*raon,  Cilb«rt  Kob«rtaon  (Siaaaton-flahp«ton  Dakota  Nation); 
Oarr«II  J«anott«,  Sup«rintandent/Principal;  Shirley  Groaa,  Bucinaaa  Manager; 
and  Ch«ri«  rarlaa,  Chayann«  Kivar  Agancy  Superintendent  for  education. 

The  adminiatration,  etaff,  and  etudente  were  aware  of  the  monitoring  and 
eval'iation  team  viait*  and  therefore  were  prepered  to  provide  the  data  we 
retired  through  interviewed  obeervaticn,  and  paper  documentation. 
Specifically,  the  methodology  included t 

*  intervicwe  with  board  membere*  and  academic*  residential,  and  facilitiee 
•taff; 

*  interviewe  with  etudente; 

*  obeervatione  of  the  academic  and  reeidential  program  areae;  and 

*  review  of  documente  (30  iteme  euggeeted  on  the  OIEP 
Monitoring/Evaluation  Iteme  to  be  Reviewed  liet). 

Two  exit  meetinge  were  held;  one  with  all  available  etaff  at  4:00pn  on 
Thureday*  October  28,  and  one  with  Darrell  Jeanotte  and  Shirley  Croee  at 
11:00*111  on  Friday,  October  29.    At  both  meetinge  etrengthe  and  neede  were 
preeented.    Staff  were  given  forme  to  evaluate  the  evaluatore  (Savoring  the 
Salt)  which  they  returned  on  Friday  morning.    There  wae  a  general  feeling  that 
the  etaff  greatly  appreciated  the  feedback  exit  meeting  on  Thureday. 

S2.     Sumaary  of  Data  and  Report  Findinge 

School  Characterietice 


The  Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center  in  Pierre,  South  Dakota  ie  an  off- 
reaervation  reeidential  grant  echool  eerving  gradee  one  through  eight.  The 
children  who  ettend  PILC  come  fro«  1$  tribee  in  North  Dakcta,  South  Dakota, 
and  Nebraeka.    Although  PILO  ie  not  deeignated  ae  a  epeci'2  neede  cchcolf  a 
majority  of  the  etudente  who  attend  PILC  have  been  referr'^d  ^y  eocial  eervicee 
or  the  court  eyeten  and  have  very  epecial  academic  ae  well  «•   emotional  neede 
that  muet  be  met.    Betabliehed  ae  Pierre  Boarding  School  in  th^  1880?,  the 
PILC  hae  occupied  a  epacioue#  beautiful  acreage  on  the  eovtheaet  ed(  :  of  the 
city  of  Pierre  for  laore  than  100  yeare.    It  hae  alwaye  oeen  a  2/~{imir 
reeidential  echool  at  timee  eerving  eecondary  a«  well  ee  elMMntary  etudente. 
In  th«  early  1970e  it  faced  cloeure  or  coneolidbtion  with  another  echool  in 
the  area.    On  April  12,  I9f2,  the  Indian  Board  of  Bducation  for  the  Pierr* 
Indian  Learning  Center  wee  incorporated  in  the  etate  of  South  Dakota. 

tclioot  BeaHl 

thm  current  board  of  education  aembere  lieted  below  repreeent  the  (1$) 
tribe*  and  etatee  in  the  PILC  eervice  area.    The  board  aeete  quarterly  to 
conduct  bueineee.    There  ie  •  generel  perception  aaong  ad«inietration#  etaff 
(and  thie  teaM)  that  the  board  neebere  are  very  knowledgeable #  eupportive«  and 
genuinely  Intereeted  in  the  day  to  day  eepecte  of  the  academic  and  reeidential 
progreM.    In  particular  they  have  been  actively  involved  in  curriculuia 
revieien  in  recent  yeere.    Two  eeebere  (Mr.  Robertson  and  Kre.  Martin)  were 
av.'.ileble  for  teae  interviewe  during  the  laonitoring  and  evaluation  vieit. 

Charlee  Bettelyoun  Oglala  Bioux  Tribe 

Sari  Bordeaux  Br.  Roeebud  Bioux  Tribe 

John  Blackhawk  Minnebago  Tribe  of  Mebraeka 

Steve  Couri>pyer  Yankton  Bioux  Trib« 
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Ifiiiir^^?!^*''"''  Mount.in  tand  of  Chlpp«wa 

Sharon  G«or9«aon  DavlU  Lake  Sioux  Triba 

Jan«t  Gund«raon  ThrM  Af fiUit«d  Tribaa 

5i;i!n  HiiJi;.  Starklinfl  Rock  Siouic  Trib* 

.  ^  ,  Ch«yann«  Rivar  Sioux  Triba 

Id^mrl  •^•••ton-Hahp.ton  Dakota  Nation 

5if"    .  Tho^paon  Sr.     I.ow«r  Srula  Sioux  Trib^ 

JS^I'w       "  Sant««  Sioux  Tribtt 

OiMhi  Trib«  of  Kabraaka 

Accraditatioa,  Siatorf ,  SaviroMMat 

Or.'^CMri'a  Var^lti  *'^rir'tSrJi"?*.![^''*'  Su|>arintandant  for  Education, 

Zlm  k2!«  ?«!  if^'  y^^'"  tha  avaraga  atudant  anroltnant 

SSJr^STr.i       lu*  currant  ISEP  cartifiod  count  ia  a«pact«d  to  hm  isa?    mZc  ia 
accraditad  by  tha  atat«  of  South  Dakota  for  tha  1993-1994  achool  yaar.  and  iJ 
l^tlli  ^'T  -^^^-^^  proar*!.,  and  ijualificatiSSS^J  tSI ^tlff  fir 

•xcaad  tha  miniMu«  raquirmnta  eatabliahad  by  tha  atcta  for  aceraditl^ion 

auperintandant  and  principal  of  PILC. 

A  philoaophy  atatanwntr  aiaaion  atatMMnt,  and  goal  a  vara  racantlv  ravi.ad 

atatam«nt  la    Ho  liva  in  raapact  of  ouraalvaa,  othara  and  th«  anvironiMn*-  - 
Tha  anvironaont  of  th«  achooVraflocta  thia  aiiaaion.    Thara  apSSIrJ  JTK' 

•uppoctivj  •nvirowiant  atud«nta  daaarv*  and  r*«uira.    Tha  ground!  Ira^ll 

:j;i"isi2*2v;3?n;:''5'iiis:^^y  pi...ing,  th.  fcuitiaa^^d'sss "rrJiaan 

and  ahow  avidanca  of  good  pravantiva  Mintananca.  ciaan 
Budgat 

*9       **;*J^'*"^  budgat  r«f  lacta  ravanu*  f  ro«  aav«ral  aourcaa*  Approxiwatalv 
II  I  -"i^on  i»  9«n»r«tad  for  Ad«iniatration,  R««idaiaial"ro<5f^Krvi^^^ 
JS^'^^'^'Si?":  ^^r^^  r-ciUtiaa  KanaginiAt'^d  ' 

categorical  funding  aamunta  to  about  26%  of  th^  total.  "wna* 
Staff  Ckaractariatica 

Itiil  <'«P;«t«<I  «M.  10.T%.    I.  r«.l  rnMbar.  for  IMa-iiMrthlJ.  —rl  l» 
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Por  th«  currant  achool  yaar  tha  ataffing  at  PILC  nunit>«ra  96;  poaitiona  and 
numb«ra  of  ataff  ara  outlinad  in  Attactwant  1.    Vacanciaa  axlat  in  tha 
following  poaitionat    cook  doria  parant,  g.C.R.  aida  (2),  night  attandant  (2), 
aacratary,  and  aubatanca  abuaa  counaalor.    Twanty-aix  acadaaiic/inatructional 
ataff  Maa^ra  hava  baccalauraata  or  Maatara  dagraaa  and  23  hava  taaching 
cartif icataa.    Tha  auparintandant/principal,  ona  taachar,  and  ona  counaalor 
ara  anrollad  tribal  Mamb«ra.  Tha  PILC  Organisational  chart  ia  includad  aa 
Xttachawnt  2. 

Studant  Cliaractariatica,  larollnaatf  Attaadaaca 

Tha  Majority  of  atudanta  attanding  PILC  ara  from  brokan  homaa, 
dyafunctional  familiaa  end  aoma  ara  hoawlaaa.    Many  of  tha  atudanta  hava  baan 
naglactad  and  phyaically/aaxually  abuaad.    About  7S%  ara  rafarr«d  to  PILC  by 
aocial  aarvica  aganciaa  and  10%  ara  court  ordarad  to  attand  PILC.    Kany  of  tha 
atudanta  hava  expariancad  drug,  alcohol,  inhalant  abuaa;  aalf-inf lictad 
injur iaai  fighting  and  violent  aggrcaaiva  behavior  and  aavara  acadanic 
daf icienciaa.    Bacftuaa  of  tha  aocial  and  family  problama,  language 
differancaa,  learning  diaabilitiee,  eevere  efootional/behavioral  probleme  and 
varioua  other  factora,  thaee  etudente  have  not  been  eucceeeful  in  tribal 
achoola  on  tha  reeervationa.    Currently  there  ie  no  other  educational  program 
in  the  aree  capable  and/or  willing  to  provide  the  needed  eervicee  to  theee 
etudente.    Snrollirjnt  end  attendance  data  ara  diepleyed  below. 

ISBP  1993  Count  Week:  183  K  6  B  Vieit  Weeks  171 
Pall  1991s  166    .Spring  1992s  131 

pall  1992s  ISO     Spring  1993s  137 

The  number  of  etudente  who  enrolled  after  count  %feek  for  the  1992** 1993 
echool  year  waa  23;  the  number  who  tranef erred  out  waa  39.    evidently  all 
thoee  who  tranef erred  out  attended  another  echool,  therefore  there  \ftm  no 
etudente  counted  ee  dropoute,  nor  %fere  there  any  etudente  retained  in  grade 
over  the  laat  three  yeare.    Xn  effective  tracking  ayetem  ie  not  in  place, 
therefore  the  eucceee  rate  of  high  echool  etudente  ie  unknown. 

Attendance  ratee  for  the  laet  two  yeara  and  for  the  current  year  are 
dieplayed  below. 

1991-1992  1592-1993  1993-1994  (To  Date) 
ADA          167                   150  1S3 
ADM          164                  134  171 
nete        98%                  91%  93% 

The  nuMbere  and  percentagee  of  tha  etudent  body  enrolled  in  eupplementel 
programa  are  dieplayed  below. 

Prograa  #  of  Studente      %  of  Student  Body 

Chepter  I  1S3  Schoolwida  Project 

•pttclal  Bducation  7S  39% 

Meidential  1S3  100% 

IMO  147  80% 

•ilinguel  It  10% 

Oift«d  end  Talented  IS  10% 

Speech  44  24% 

TlM  *0iitco««  Indicatora  of  Succeee**  for  etudante  of  fllC  ere  etill  to  bm 
realiead  in  «Miny  reepecte.    A  greduete  who  ia  now  e  couneelor  et  Begle  Butte 
•tande  out  ee  e  euccee*  etory*  however  tba  tea*  wes  reaiinded  thet  th*  cycl«  of 
eucceee  for  aany  •tud«nte  leete  only  nlna  aonthe  and  thay  Met  etert  over  eech 
fall.    In  other  word*,  «any  of  ttie  students  who  ere  experlenclns  a  eucceeeful 
aeedsaiic  exP«rienc«  and  ona  that  is  froa  of  abuss  (4lrug»  eleohoi,  phyeical, 
s«iiu*l)  during  th«  school  yeer  often  return  to  an  envlroMMnt  not  conducive  to 
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flill^*^"*  Md«  and  th«  cyclt  nutt  b«gin  an^w  whan  thay  raturn  In  tha 

raranta»  ataff*  atudant  aurvaya 

Survay  raaulta  ara  includad  In  Attachiwant  3,  howavar,  tha  following  high 
and  low  Itama  on  a  flva-polnt  acala  (S-hlgh  to  l-low)  that  wara  r  a  port  ad  to 
tha  ataff  ara  diaplayad  balow. 

rarant/CoMunlty  Clinata  aunray  -  Kanga  3.9  to  4.9 

High 

9.  aulldlnga  and  ground  ara  claan»  attractiva  and  aaf«.  4  • 

5.  School  aponaora  adaquata  axtracurricular  programa.  a*» 

6.  Staff  r«ally  cara  about  tha  atudanta.  a'X 

Low 

15.  School  provldea  an  adequata  ajMunt  of  training, workahopa 

or  other  learning  opportunitiea  for  paranta.  %  « 

16.  Students  of  tha  achool  hava  a  good  aalf-concept. 

17.  School  ia  a  good  placa  to  ba;  I  f«al  walcoma  at  tha 

achool. 

Inatructional  Laadarship  Surray  -  lunga  3.9  to  4.8 

High 

3.  Tha  Principal  conaulta  with  ataff  ragularly  in  ataff 

meetings.  .  . 

«.  Tha  Principal  actively  prowotea  ataff  davaloptnant.  Vt 
19.  Tha  Principal  ia  concarneil  about  ciaaniinAaa. 

4.8 

3.9 
4.0 


Tha  Principal  ia  concarned  about  claanlinaaa,  appearance, 
and  aafety  of  tha  achool  buildinga  and  campua. 


4.1 
4.1 


Low 

17.  Overall  climate  of  tha  echool  ie  poeitive. 
16.  An  open  line  of  comnunication  with  tha  Principal  ie 

available  for  etudente  and  ataff. 

18.  Tha  Principal  conaiatently  and  fairly  adminiatere 
policies.  .  Q 

13.  Tha  Principal  actively  ancouragae  tha  appropriat* 
involvement  of  etaff  and  etudente  in  reaching 

decieione  that  affect  theai.  ^  ^ 

Student  Survey  -    Ranee  3.3  -  4.3 

High 

II.  Moet  teachare  at  thia  echool  ara  willing  to  do  extra 

to  hslp  etudente.  ^  . 

2.  Moet  teachare  really  cara  about  tha  etudente  who 

attend  thie  echool.  m  . 

4.  Moet  teachare  ara  fair  in  evaluating  (grading)  etudent 

claoerooNi  work  and  hoawwork.  m  , 

10.  Ke  hkve  good  teachers  at  thia  echool.  J  , 

Low 

«.  Parent  eupport  of  and  participation  in  tha  echool  and 

achool  activitiae  ia  good.  «  « 

5.  X  feel  eafa  at  thia  achool.  3  J 


«.  Moat  etudente  at  thia  echool  ara  intareeted  in  learning.  %t 
1.  Tha  Principal  ia  fair  in  dealing  with  etudent  diecipline.  Sis 

i^\^^Af^VlJl'T        •^v*  wrvey  reeulte  that  parante  and  conmunity,  ataff 
i  etudente  think  quite  highly  of  PILC.    Th*  loweet  rating  waa  3.3,  a 
litiva  direction  fro«i  the  niddley  and  tha  higheet  rating  waa  4.9  on  a  fi^a 
Lnt  ecala* 

The  Parai»t/Co.«ujilty  cliaate  tarvey  produced  the  following  etrengthe  and 
laa  In  nead  of  luproveaient. 
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Good  l«ad«r«hip.    A99r«ssiv«  and  knowittfgtabL*  •dniiniatration.  rxLC 
NttwaUtttr.    Th«  adMinistration  accapta  all  atudanta  on  tha  aan«  baala  and 
tiork  with  faaiiLlaa.    Tha  aupport  ataff  !•  alwaya  vary  halpful  and  thla  la  a 
good  raflactlon  on  tha  achooL.    Cultura.    Craat  caring  ataff.    Tha  achool  gata 
th«ir  atudanta  invoLvad  in  tha  community  through  YHCA,  flag  football,  aoccar, 
•te. 

fr^aa  of  ti>prova— nti 

Mora  Kativa  Miarican  taachara  and  adminiatratora.    CLoaar  working 
ralationahip  batwcan  taachara  and  dona  paranta.    Social  iaauaa  na«d  to  b« 
addraaaad.    Thara  ia  a  naad  to  expand  and  torn  abla  to  accapt  »or«  kida.  Z 
can't  thi»k  of  any  naada  kida  don't  hava.  School  ia  axcallant. 

Tha  Xnatructioiial  Laadarabip  Survay  producad  tha  following  atrangtha  and 
areaa  in  naad  of  improvemant. 

Support  and  cloaeneaa  of  ataff  to  ona  another,  tha  open  door  policy  with 
tha  Principal,  tha  ataff  development  and  inaervica,  high  axpectationa  of  tha 
staff,  the  availability  of  needed  auppliea,  and  the  exiatenca  of  a  good 
curriculum. 

Areaa  of  improvement. 

Staff  conaiatancy,  both  dona  and  achool.    teaa  paperwork;  lea  a  working  with 
leaaon  plana.    Mora  apaca.    Student a  naad  to  taka  nora  reapcnaibility  for 
their  actiona.    Mora  involvament  with  atudanta  aftar  houra.    Summer  achool. 
Shortar  day  for  atudanta.    Battar  anforcenent  of  policiaa  with  atudanta* 

Tha  studant  Survey  producad  tha  following  atrangtha  and  araaa  in  naad  of 
improvement . 

Strenothti 

Taachara  ara  nica;  thay  taka  time  to  liatan  to  you.    Switching  claaaaa. 
(Sewing,  ahop,  acienca,  math,  art  and  raadin9  wara  tha  top  aix  claaaaa.  Tha 
reaaon  for  popularity  of  thaaa  claaaaa  ia  bacauaa  of  tha  handa-on  activitiaa. 
The  gifted  and  talentad  claaa  alao  racaived  rava  raviawa.)    Hardar  work.  Tha 
kida  ara  nica.    Playground  aquipment.    Lunch  becauaa  thay  hava  good  food.  Tha 
achool;  it  ia  two  atoriaa  high. 

Areaa  of  Improvement » 

Shortar  claaa  day.    Having  to  go  to  achool  ovar  at  tha  dorm  (a.g.,  mualc, 
counaaling).    It  gata  cold  in  tha  wintar  montha.    Anothar  acianca  claaa.  Have 
tha  kida  halp  kaap  tha  achool  and  bathrocma  claan.    A  typing  claaa;  mora 
computar  claaaaa;  mora  advanced  claaaaa.    Fiald  tripa.    Rapaint  tha  brown  in 
tha  halXa  and  allow  atudanta  to  amoka.    Mora  activitiaa  auch  aa  football. 

Tha  Dormitory  atrangtha  and  naeda  idantified  wera  aa  foLlowa. 


Kacraation^icrivi^iaa.    Some  of  tha  ataff.    Dorm  paranta  waah  our  clothae; 
X  lika  claan  clothaa.    Kaaourca  room.    ALlowanca.    Good  off-campua  activitiaa. 
X  lika  my  room.    X  lika  to  eat  thraa  timaa  a  day,  braakfaat,  dinner,  and 
^aupper. 

jkreaa  of  Improvement! 

Stay  up  latar,  mora  activitiaa  on  waakanda.    Having  to  go  in  a  line  to 
aupper.    Tha  fanca  around  tha  dona.    Staff  yalling  at  you,  makaa  you  go  AHOL. 
Mora  allowancaa.    More  fraedom  auch  aa  taking  walka  or  riding  bikaa  down  to  7- 
II  or  Sooper  Deeper.    No  achool  on  Wednaadaya,  Crow  Craak  doean't  hava  achool 
on  Wadneedaya.    Play  down  in  tha  wooda.  Horaaa. 
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b#eiuJ?t?i'*Jit.?^l*l#*''I?i,**"^  con-wnt.  w«r*  not  p«r«phr«««d 

r!«diw  ii^i.!J23  ?!  ?!  P#rc«ly«d  •tr.ngtht  «nd  eone*rnt  ,mt7wotm 

r*«diiy  c«ptur»4  in  tiMir  own  word*. 

flttiMAry  of  Otlior  AcImoI  Ivaluatiottt,  Studios,  Roviowo 

Tho  3  Mjor  cooponoots  <«c«d««ics,  couooolina,  mnd  rosidantialt  «■« 
••otinjo.    All  staff  iovolvod  with  tho  studont  Must  bo  ablo  to 
i?2SiJj!      *  "  "^""^^  •^"^•"^  "^'^  i"*^  ooo  third  of  tho 

Curront  School  XaprovoMnt  rioo 

A  plan  which  focused  on  iaplotMntation  of  a  Subotanco  Abuso  Provontion 
Program  at  pilC  was  dovolopod  by  w  staff  iBa««bor*  who  *  1 

Approach  Workshop  in  Auouatof  IW.    rour^bll^?ivo2  2i«  2lv«folS5  V*?* 
obisctivs  includod  dstall^d  tasks  nssdId^?o  a««pUrh^h;  oS^IiJilJ'  '"^^ 
porson(s)  rsaponsibls  for  tho  taak,  and  a  datrfS^cSlLlotiSn  of  thi'ta.k 
cuiiulativs  rsaults  of  ths  plan  (aincs  its  incsptionj  «s  doscriLd  in  I  JIk^i 

SK^^'^si^'rSiijtro;         ^-vitw  b?*?s.  ;^nu:ri:r«5iviiu:tiSi^^ 

IJ^irod  ?o^  ia.SuSr**"'**"*'"*  ^""^  i«provo«.nt  of  problem  lll^. 

Chapter  X  end  XeSP  Monitoring  rindings 

Mr.  William  Bell  and  Mr.  Clsnn  Allison  from  OIEP,  Control  office  w«r« 
aite  during  the  Monitoring  and  tvaluetion  Team  vlelt     Th«  t«p  t^T.JI  t-. 

raciliti*.  MaaagMcat  Rmim  piadiaga 
strengths 

^'       Ji?t!Jjw\u?ii^Ji::  -Jintoined  end  the  grounds  are  neet  and 

JiwplIJ.  '"^^  whibited  throughout  the 

2.       All  of  the  oporational  health  end  safety  deficienciee  cited  on  the  m^m^ 
recent  eafety  report  hove  boon  mitigated.    Only  functiSnariSinor 

:t^'siti\;;5'infj\r;::'i.i.:;';j^^^^  ^  ^"-^^^"^ 

J.       School  edminietretore  end  eteff  have  demonetrated  e  willinan...  t^o 

4.       Th.  •chool  Mintain.  good  record,  on  th.ir  OCM  budaat,  a.  d«riv«l  trem 
th«  funding  (orauU,  ,.rm.  actual  •np.nditur..™  tt<M 
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2.       Savarsl  •graaa  door  cloaurii  m»  •lading*  cofftproniaing  tha  intogrity  of 
thm  Min  sKit.    Rainatall  tha  4oor  cloauraa  or  raplaca  tha  door  cloauraa 
with  fira  ratad  aalf  cloaing  door  hingaa. 
2.       Facilitiaa  Mnagofiant  naada  to  aatabliah  pravantiva  Mtintananca 
achodulaa  and  track  work  accoa^liahiMnt  on  a  achadulad  baaia. 

III.    Aaalyaia  of  ri»di«fa 

PttC  is  a  at«bla»  aafa»  and  aupportiva  achool  for  tha  183  apacial  naada 
childran  that  it  aarvaa.    Procaaaaa  ara  in  placa  for  continual  achool 
iiAprovMont  froai  currlculuM  davalopnant,  to  ataff  davalopawnt  that  halpa  tha 
profaaaional  aa  woll  aa  paraprofaaaional  ataff  to  battar  aarva  atudanta.  Tha 
ataff  turnovar  rata  ia  vary  low  and  th«  princip«l  haa  boan  at  tha  achool  for 
four  yaara.    Tha  achool  board  allowa  tha  adniniatration  to  carry  out  policiaa 
thay  hiiva  aat  without  faar  of  iiicro-*«MinagM«nt.    Tha  achool  bolonga  to  tha  IS 
triboa  who  contractad  to  oparata  it.^ 

Tha  a<teiniatration  and  ataff  ara  willing  to  aicplora  mora  affactiva  and 
cuXt;t>re>  ly  appropriata  aathoda  or  approachaa  that  ara  wall-groundad  in 
fi»mr.c\,    hn  aaaantial  conponant  in  thla  axploratory  procaaa  ia  tha 
aaaaaaMont  of  taaching  styla  atrangtha  or  prafarancaa  and  wiUingnaaa  to  adapt 
or  adopt  aacondary  atylaa»  if  nacaaaary*  to  niaat  tha  laarning  atyla  naada  of 
t^'.  atudanta.    Por  aKajipla«  avan  though  a  Majority  of  tha  ataff  agraa  with  tha 
philoaophy  of  tha  whola  languaga  approach*  thara  ia  atill  ao<M  raluctanca  to 
inploiMnt  tha  approach  on  «ora  than  an  apiaodic  baaia.    Parhapa  tha 
foranilation  of  aupport  or  atudy  group*  anong  faculty  tMnbora  would  halp 
davalop  tha  confidanca  naadad  to  try  aoMthing  naw.    Taachara  ahould  not  b« 
afraid  of  trial  and  arror  in  thia  caaa.    Tha  achiavoMnt  raaulta  auggaat  that 
whila  thara  ia  prograaa*  atuch  aora  naada  to  b«  dona  and  Mora  of  tha  auna  ia 
probably  not  tha  anawor.    Blaning  tha  victim  or  "fixing*  tha  atudant  haa  not 
workad  in  tha  p«at.    Taachara  and  othar  ataff  ntuat  raalisa  that  tha  procaaa  of 
taaching  and  laarning  ia  aiailar  to  an  aquation  and  atudanta  and  thair 
f«»iii«a  rapraaant  only  ona-half  of  that  oquationi  tha  achool  ia  tha  othar 
half.    Tharafora»  achocl  staff  «uat  axanins  waya  in  which  thay  can  bo  aora 
flaxibla  in  ordar  to  Mintain  tha  philoaophy  and  athica  thay  aaaantially 
proMiiaod  to  uphold  whan  thoy  dacidad  to  bacoita  involvad  in  aducation. 
Accapting  tha  whola  child*  racognixing  atrangtha*  and  building  upon  atrangtha 
ara  baaic  tanata  thAt  lauat  bo  adharad  to.    Abova  all*  conmitmant  and  caring 
muat  bo  porvaaiva  qualitiaa  coiiwunicatad  to  tha  atudanta  in  thia  apacial* 
uniqua  achool. 

Tha  growth  in  achiavaiMnt  aa  laaaaurad  by  tha  Sht  ia  alow*  but  ataady 
ovarall.    Whan  taachor-Mda  pra  and  poat  axMa  and  othar  taata  of  conpatanca 
ara  conaidorad*  growth  aoaaui  to  aora  apparant  aapacially  in  tho  aarly  gradaa. 
Kaaaarch  auggaata  that  gaina  in  gradaa  fiva  through  aavan  ara  not  aa  graat  and 
this  pAttarn  •—mm  to  axiat  at  PXtC.    Tha  gaina  that  atudanta  aaka  ara  of  tan 
intarruptad  by  circuiMt«ncaa  boyond  tho  control  of  both  atudanta  and  ataff. 
What  ia  important  to  riaasiiar  ia  that  tho  atudanta  think  that  tha  achool  ia 
thora  for  tha«*  ths  pAranta  concur*  and  ths  ataff  and  adminiatration  ara 
continually  working  toward  Mking  it  a  bottar  placo. 

ZV.      Iffoctiva  tchoola  Critaria 

A.  Claar  School  Miaaion 


1.  Tha  philoaophy*  aiaaion  atatamant*  and  goala  hava  racantly  boan 
raviaad  and  ai^covad  by  tho  board  of  ad'xation* 

2.  ttaff  Saab  ara  hava  accaaa  to  a  curriculu.i  guida  and  an  asployaa 
handbook  which  haa  a  copy  of  tha  achool  philoaophy*  miaaion 
atataaMnt*  and  goala. 
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3.  thm  current  aUalon  atatMymt,  iWa  in  raapact  of  ouraalvaa^ 
oth«ra  %n4  thm  anvtroiwant.*  la  diaplayad  and  aarvaa  «a  a  iwtto 
for  thm  whol«  ^wnpua. 

rirnitnlit  i  nm  i 

1.  Th«  aiaaion  atatMant  ahould  raflact  both  acadamic  and  aocial 
nMda  aa  aa  thm  n—dm  of  tha  coiRMunity  and  tribaa. 

2.  Thm  irUion  atataaant  ahould  claarly  eowmunicata  a  viaion  tha  board 
of  •ducation  and  achool  paraonnal  haa  for  ita  atudanta  and  It 
ahoul4  hm  proaiinontly  and  fraquantly  diaplayad. 

Konitoring  of  Studant  Prograaa 

Stranothat 

1.  h  co«prah«naiva  naada  aaaeaaiMnt  waa  complatad  In  1989  with  follow 
up  In  l$93.    Parant/coanunity,  ataff,  and  atudant  aurvaya  hava 
boon  coaiplatod. 

2.  h  achool  iaprovaMnt  plan  la  In  placa  and  aarvaa  aa  a  guida  for 
iaiplaawntation. 

»aco»wndatloii^t 

1.  Tracking  of  atudanta  who  tranafar  and  qraduata  la  aaaantial, 
tharoforo  a  ayat««  to  monitor  atudanta  who  complata  orada  aight  or 
loavo  boforo  coaiplation  naada  to  bo  in  placa. 

2.  AaaaaaMont  of  nativo  languago  uao  la  lachingi  for«a  for  Xntanaa 
Bilingual  eould  ba  laprovod  to  gat  laoro  inforiMtion. 

3.  Dua  to  diatanco  involvod,  parant/taachor  confarancing  will  alwaya 
praaant  a  challangai  tho  achool  miat  continually  aaoh  craativa 
waya  to  ijaprovo  coaMwnication  and  faadbach  about  atudant  prograaa. 

C.  CurriculuM  and  Xnatruction 

Stranothai 

1.  h  writtan  curriculwa  davalopod  with  input  froai  achool  board 
Mffbora  and  ataff  aaaribora  ia  in  placa  and  ii^lonantod  aa  writtan. 

2.  CurriculuM  raviaion  ia  viawwi  aa  a  poaitiva  Moana  to  iMrovamant 
in  inat ruction.  *^ 

3.  Incorporating  all  aapocta  of  tha  eulturaa  froM  which  atudanta  com 
.  ia  viowod  aa  an  important  coatprahanaiva  eurricuXuai  conaidaration. 

rirn—iniHl  liiiiii 

1.  Tho  off  Oct  a  of  ataff  training  in  whola  languaga  and  othar 
approachos  which  hava  a  atrong  raaa«i:ch  baaa  naad  to  bo  inora 
avidont  in  elaaarocai  inatruction. 

2.  Planiblo  grouping  and  cooporativa  laarning  atratogiaa  ahould  bo 
uaod  to  furthor  oxtond  ttw  taachara'  tiM  and  talanta. 

3.  Toachora  and  aidoa  ahould  bocoao  awaro  of  taaching  atylaa  and 
loarning  stylM  through  fonMl  and  infontal  aaaaaananta.  Thia 
inforaatiofi  ahould  bo  uaod  to  gyidt  unit  dovoIopMnt  and  laaaon 
planning. 

4.  Molianea  on  toxtboofco  and  worhahoota  for  atudont  dOMonatration  of 
hnowlodgo  nooda  to  bo  oorioualy  avaluatod.    ttudanta  SMiat  bo 
ancouragod  to  writa  aoro  baaad  on  thoir  own  aicporiancaa  aa  woll  aa 
•bout  %*hat  thoy  ara  laarning  fron  toxtbooha  and  litoratura-baaad 
laaaons* 

0.  Oppo*::- unity  to  Loarn/TiM  on  Taak 
ttranotLhai 

1.  Tho  library  h«»  undorgon*  sajor  ronovation  and  ia  a  vary  plaaaant. 
cosfortAbio  placo  for  a'^udt^nta* 

2.  Tho  ataffing  pattarn  ia  daaignod  to  Mot  tha  aaaaaaad  naada  of 
atudont«» 
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3.      Th»  •dmlnl»tiratlon  and  ichool  board  it  tuppoctivt  of  th»  continued 
proftssionftl  CiOvtlopcMnt  of  ac«d«mic  and  rsaidsntial  ataff  in 
ordar  to  improva  tha  laarning  opportunitiaa  for  PILC  atudanta. 

Racoftwndat  iona  t 

1.  Tha  achool  ahould  taka  advantL^a  of  avery  opportunity  to  acquira 
naw  print  and  non-print  matariala  for  tha  library. 

2.  Evan  though  tha  achool  aeema  to  ambraca  tha  whola  languaga  or 
hollatic/thamatic  approach  to  teaching  in  tha  content  areaa,  there 
ahould  hm  m  plan  for  textbook  review  and  replacement  in  order  to 
keep  current  information  available  for  atudant  and  teacher 
reference. 

3.  Every  opportunity  that  lenda  itaalf  to  connecting  the  academic 
world  to  the  real  world  ahould  be  aought  out  including  building 
partnarehipa  with  higher  education  and  buaineaa. 

e.  High  Expectationa 

Strenqthat 

1.  The  school  conducted  a  needa  aaaeesment  in  which  six  needa  were 
determined  to  an  important  part  o{  the  academic  and  residential 
programa.    The  needa  assessment  process  Incli  Jed  the  staff  and 
member a  of  the  board  of  education. 

2.  Hoat  teachera  are  implementing  teaching  atrategiea  which  enhance 
atudent  motivation.    Thia  ia  particularly  true  in  areaa  where 
atudenta  are  instructed  with  thinga  they  can  relata  to. 

3.  Teachera  do  have  achool  mission  statement  and  goals  posted  in 
their  claaarooma.    Thia  indicatea  that  it  ia  their  expectation  to 
have  atudenta  meat  theaa  goala. 

Recomnenda t  ton  s  t 

1.  Mora  interaction  between  dorm/residential  counselora  and  staff  and 
tha  academic  ataff  ia  eaaential  in  order  to  accompliah  expected 
goala. 

2.  Tha  integration  of  cultural  alementa  ahould  be  clearly  written 
into  tha  leaaon  plana  to  help  enaura  that  a  atrong  cultural  baaa 
ia  provided  for  academic  learning 

F.   Safe  and  Supportive  Eavironment 

Strenqthai 

1.  Tha  atudent  handbook  whi.ch  clearly  apella  out  expected  etudent 
conduct  and  conaequencaa  ia  a  atrength.    Tha  claaarooma  display 
rulaa/pollciaa,  righta  and  raaponaibilitioa  that  guide  behavior. 

2.  Tha  phyaical  appearance  of  tha  achool  canpua  ia  commendable. 

3.  Tha  achool  ia  a  aafa  and  aupportiva  environment  for  PZLC  etudenta. 
Rrcom«wndation»t 

1.      School  will  benefit  froca  exploring  profaaaional  aaaiatanca  in 

dealing  with  tha  gang  problem.    Conatructiva  counaeling  or  therapy 
needa  to  be  Initiated  for  thoaa  who  have  been  or  are  involved  in 
gang  activities. 

0.   Home/School/Coitmunity  Relatione 

Strenothet  ... 

1.  School  philoeophy  and  miaeion  atatement  are  poaitiva  in  reapect  to 
atudente  and  parante. 

2.  Tha  achool  diatributee  an  excellent  neweletter  on  a  monthly  baaie 
to  studente,  etaff,  parante,  and  tribea. 

3.  Tha  achool  board  paya  cloaa  at*-antion  to  achool  buaineea  and  alao 
aervee  aa  iseiabera  of  the  echool  curriculum  coamittee. 

RecQflMDendationat 

1.      Involva  tha  achool  in  «  coamunity  aervice  program/  e.g.,  Adopt  A 
Highway. 
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2.  Collaborate  with  the  business  comnunity  to  provide  work 
internships  for  selected  eighth  graders. 

3.  Provide  new  employees  with  educational  information  on 
Dakota/Lakota,  Chippewa,  Omaha  history,  culture,  and  basic 
language;  provide  inservice  in  thie  area  to  all  staff. 

4.  More  time  needs  to  be  dedicated  to  parent /teacher  conferences. 
Current  system  does  not  all  adequate  discussion  of  student 
performance  with  dorm  parents. 

H.  Instructional  Leadership 

Strengths; 

1.  Several  staff  reported  that  the  Principal  is  visible  on  campus. 
He  stops  in  on  classes  on  a  weekly  basis  and  sometimes  more. 

2.  Staff  have  inservice  training  and  staff  development  opportunities. 

3.  The  Principal  provides  for  staff  input  Into  decisions,  e.g., 

c'jrrlculum  development. 

4.  School  campus  Is  well-malntalned.  Buvldlnga  are  clean  with  no 
signs  of  graffiti.  The  gym  has  a  bea^^clful  mural  painted  on  a 
renovated  wall. 

Becommendat  lone  t 

1.       Encourage  more  Inter-departmental  communication,  coordination, 

cooperation  In  working  with  students.    The  comnltment  Is  there  on 
the  part  of  many  staff  to  do  so. 

I.  Participatory  Management 


Strengths: 

1.       There  Is  a  positive  relationship  between  the  school  staff  and 

school  administration,  and  school  board. 
Pecoirynendat  lone  x 

1.  Return  to  previous  years  plan  of  conducting  all  staff,  staff 
meetings. 

2.  The  superintendent/principal  should  conduct  periodic  staff 
meetings  with  residential  staff  to  continually  essess  their  needs 
and  desires. 

3.  Consider  the  creation  of  employee  "teams,*  I.e.,  some  teachers  and 
some  residential  staff  for  problem  solving  and  policy  revision  as 
needed. 

4.  Consider  the  creation  of  a  student  store  to  sell  student  ert  and 
craft  projects. 


J.  Cultural  Relevance 


Strenothst 

1.  The  school  gym  has  a  beautiful  painting  of  an  Indian  scene  along 
one  wall. 

2.  School  conducted  a  needs  assessment  In  which  recofivnendat  Ions  were 
documented  to  Include  cultural  activities.    Indian  staff  teach 
culture  classes  and  periodically  conduct  sweats. 

3.  School  hae  several  steff  membere  who  ere  well  versed  in  Indian 
cultures  of  students  and  are  very  eupportlve  of  increasinc 
cultural  enrichment  on  cajipue. 

Recoflwendatlonei 

I.       School  will  benefit  from  recruiting  more  Indian  Individuals  to 
further  enrich  cultural  activities  on  cantpus.      Recruitment  for 
Indian  etaff  ehould  be  nationwide. 

The  echool  ehould  consider  providing  housing  for  Indian  staff  on 
campus . 

Traditional  counselors  will  enhance  and  Increase  culturel 
awareness  in  dealing  with  troubled  studente. 
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^'       InTllll^tt^V  ^"^^         curriculum  thould  b«  •ncouragtd 

K.  AdmlnUtratlon 

Strength^! 

1.  Th.  admlol.tr.tlv*  .taff  !•  knowledge.bl.  of  grant  poUcle.  .nd 
procdure.  in  regard  to  budg.t,  flnanc,  procurement;  and 
personnel. 

2.  All  of  the  re»pon»ibllitie.  typical  of  adminietratlon  are  carried 

?hi  ^^^^   '^••p^ctfui  and  aupportiv;  ■? 

the  echool  board,  etaff,  and  etudenta. 

3.  school  board  membere  have  a  algnlf leant  role  in  the  declalon- 
maRing  proceee* 

SlenJ^^'^.V/l?''^  ^"""^^^^  ^*  ""^"""^y  delineated  and  well  managed. 
Recommendationei  ' 

^*       ir^S**  T;;;;^^™®?^  capable  of  tracking  etudente  who  complete 

grade  eight  or  leave  before  completing  ahould  be  explored. 

L.  Residential 

Strenqt^f  1 

I'       »i*ff.;f®  committed  to  the  well-being  of  the  children. 
2.       racilitlee  are  clean,  inviting,  and  well-maintained. 

?:cUutee"\'rri«eJ!ln%r^*  ""^  Recreation  roome  and 

4.  Cafeteria  eerve*  excellent  meala  in  abundant  amounte. 

^rwifS*/"^  ^*  in  the  big  boya/big  girle  dorme  and  la 

■taffed  in  the  eveninge. 

6.       ^^^yj^l^*^*         "f"*tion  ataff  work  hard  to  meet  the  many  and. 
varied  neede  of  etudente.  ' 

Recommendat^onf 7 

1.       communication,  coordination,  and  cooperation  must  be  r.rnfjt^A  f^n^ 
P>ain*;ained  between  residential  peraonnel  (couneelore  Snd  do^ 
parents)  and  the  academic  staff  (academic  couneelore  and 
teachere ) • 

^'  •hould  be  expanded  for  greater  accese  and 

ie:Jend''oJ]E'pi/;intS.''''  -ttendante  one 

J2^cunJ  2?^K"j:^a?"  ""'"^  ^^y-  -'^^ 

^*      S^^I«fSS*C^!!.*"?..I!^'^^/*'*'*!l*^;"*'?  ineervlce  training  in 

managing  kide  with  eerioue  behavioral  probUma. 

5.  Tiae  allowed  for  teacher  conferencee  in  inadecuate. 

6.  Dorw  faclUtlee  nesd  more  Indian  plcturee,  poatere,  art  work,  and 
other  visual  dieplaye  of  Indian  pSople  end  Sulturl. 

•»^<>"1^  -dd^more  Indian  booke  and  Indian  newepapere 
that  do  not  have  to  be  ehared  with  ihe  library.  *' 

^"li  SSw^Jhe^'JiUS?       "'^"^  wpsrvieore  inetead  of  two 

f!!''?!!''?'!  to  viett  dome  and  epend  eeveral  houre  per 

thilr  •hSlii''MttlU  ?  Parente,  couneelore,  and  etude^ite  in 

ii'^U.^S^'^uJcS:!!?"'  ^^^^  "  occasional  meal 

Jo^?I[t!^^c?'';?rw""  S"*"^V**  "'S**,*^**  ^**P"«  ^^^^'^^  th«lr  shift 
to  intsract  with  tsachsrs  and  academic  counselors. 
12.     Havs  -all  staff  <rssidsntial  and  academic)  meetings. 
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V«        tuaaary  of  School  Strsngtbs  and  XscOMsndatiOAt 

Str»nQth«t 

1«  Thera  is  a  posit iv«  school  climats  as  demonstrated  in  ths  facilities, 

grounds,  and  attitude  of  the  people  who  work  there. 
2«  There  are  positive  relationships  between  and  among  the  board, 

administration,  staff,  students,  parents/convnunities. 
3«   Leadership  of  the  academic  and  residential  programs  ie  strong  and 

comrnitted  to  excellence. 

4.  There  is  a  stable  professional,  caring  academic  staff. 

5.  Attitudes  of  the  staff  reflect  continued  efforts  toward  improvement  in 
developing  curriculum  and  inetruction  that  is  cultutally  relevant. 

6.  There  is  e  committed,  caring  residential  staff  and  a  well-balenced 
recreational  program.  ^ 

Recommendat lone  t 

1.  The  three  major  components  (academic,  counseling,  and  residential)  need 
to  communicate,  collaboratei  and  cooperate. 

2.  Curriculum  and  instruction  needs  to  reflect  cultural  heritage  of 
students  in  a  compreheneive  Interdisciplinary  way. 

3.  The  relationships  between/ junong  teaching  methodologies,  curriculum,  and 
class  schedules  need  to  be  examined  in  order  to  implement  effective 
schools  characteristics  such  as  cooperative  learning,  whole  language, 
and  thematic  units. 

4.  Staff  development  on  Indian  histoLy,  culture,  language,  principles  of 
sovereignty,  and  self-determination  needs  to  implemented.  Reeidential 
staff  also  need  staff  development  on  child  psychology,  human  growth  and 

^  development. 

5.  Study  the  allocation  of  time  and  human  resources  when  there  appears  to 
be  a  ratio  of  1.7  etudants  to  X  adult  staff  person  in  the  ovorall 
staffing  and  membership  of  PILC. 

6.  Examine  the  economlc/businees  and  community  partnerships  that  can  be 
developed  between  PILC  and  the  cities  of  Pierre  and  Fort  Pierre. 

VI.      Support /Its sources  Needed 

1.  OIBP  should  consider  designating  PILC  a  "special  needs"  school. 
Residential  therapeutic  settings  such  as  piLC  are  costly,  however,  few 
alternatives  exist  for  Indian  children  who  ara  court  ordered  or  homeless 
and  htsve  very  epeclal  needs  In  terms  of  thalr  spiritual,  mental, 
physical,  and  emotional  makeup. 

2.  Additional  resources  may  be  necessary  In  order  to  develop  PILC  Into  a 
model  reeidential  therapeutic  school,  but  this  Is  a  concept  whose  time 
has  come  and  It  should  be  given  serious  consideration.    An  excellent 
foundation  le  In  place  to  Implement  a  pilot  program.      There  ie  en 
excellent  board  of  education,  a  stable  administration  and  staff,  well 
cared  for  facilities  end  grounds;  e  safe  and  supportive  environment  in 
every  respect. 


VII.  Kxeaple  of  an  KxaapXary  Prograa 

PILC  haa  the  potential  to  become  an  exemplary  residential  school. 

VIII.  Attachasnts 

It  PILC  Staff 

2t  Organitatlonal  chart 

3t  Survey  Aeeults 

4x  chapter  I  Monitoring  Report 

Si  Pacllltlee  Report 
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CaKworkar  I 
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Director  ] 
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Wing  Suparviaor  2 

Dorm  Parent  17 

Nifhl  AucndaH  S 

RccrutjooSpccialial  2 

Lauodreia/MomfYAKendaQC  1 

CouiiKtor  2 
HmMi  S«rvkca: 

RefiaUra^  Nun*  1 

Health  Auiitant  | 

HealtJi  AuiiUnt/TniiiporutkMi  | 
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Supcfviaor/Cook  | 
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PARi^NT/COMMUNlTV  CLIMATE  SURVEY 

Pkas*  chMk  «n«:  Sthool  to*rd  7  Ptrcnt/Guardiam  1?  Other  OS-, 
Dirtctlon:    Pbcc  an  X  <n  (h«  bok  which  best  ctprciMs  ywr  fcclints  tbout  v«ur  Khool. 


5 

4 

3 

dmrt 

2      i  J 
SffUtra ,  V«r> 

I  ScUf  m 

1      Sitidenui  ti  this  sch<K)l  Arr  tnthiuix^uc  xhoiu  tcMminf 

13 

14    1  5 

1 

3     1  he  sctKX)!  ptAccs  ciKHif  h  cmpluiM5  u|xiit  S'nu^t  AincncAit 
Iwif  uaf c  and  ciiliurt 

]  S 

17 

1 

 1 

1 

! 

3     1  he  pfincipaJ  is  «  food  Ic»dcf 

23 

u  ! 

1 

4      '1  Itc  H'h<»i1  hiuirti       |ii»lK->  111  oiIlnUimiiiMi  uilli  ^iikIciiIv 

16 

14 

2 

1 

5      The  itchool  ^pon^iv*  jdcqiMie  e\tf  Aciimciil«r  proyraitis 

?Z 

n 

1 

6     The  sijJT  *cjUI>  cvc  about  the  students 

cO 

7 

2 

The  school  IS* good  place  lobe.  1  feel  wclooinctt  the  school 

4 

3 

8.     Parenu  are  cotnitlered  as  impocunl  resources  for  tlie  school 

16 

13 

? 

9      Buildings  and  grounds  arc  clean,  aitfaclivc  and  sVc. 

27 

9 

10    Staff  treat  other  suJT.  students,  and  parenu  respeaftilly 

20 

12 

2 

1 1 .   Conflicts  arc  worked  out  in  a  consinictit  c  manner. 

14 

16 

3 

12.   The  school  adequately  inTorms  the  cofnmuru(>  on  school 
issues,  student  Khjcvcmenl  and  other  m;«tiers. 

19 

12 

5 

13.    Paxenis.  sukff  and  others  H-oHc  with  Khool  of ncials  10  plan 
and  share  ideas  rcgnlariy. 

12 

IS 

b 

1 

M.   The  counsclinf  program  meets  the  needs  of  studenu. 

15 

13 

3 

IS.   The  school  provide*  an  adequate  amount  of  training, 
workshops  or  odwr  tcanung  opportunities  for  pwcnts 

10 

12 

6 

1 

2 

16.   Studenu  of  the  id»ool  have  a  good  self-concept. 

9 

18 

7 

17.   The  school  board  makes  decisions  in  (he  best  interest  of 
student  learning 

21 

11 

1 

IS.   The  school  prepares  itudcnU  lo  succeed  ai  the  ne.xt 
educational  icvd. 

21 

11 

1 

4.3 
4.4 

4.6 
4.3 


4.2 

4.4 

3.9 

4.1 
4.6 

4.5 


rieaM  Ust  3  *<hool  tCrtntlhs,  3  needs  ■nd  any  other  comme nU  on  (he  baek  of  (hU  turve/. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  LEADERSHIP  COMPOSITE  RATINGS 


SchoQJ:      Pierre  Indian  Lgarn<ny  Cpnt^r 

Use  «  composiic  ritiD|s  form  for  each  poup:  Indiaic  the  tout  i  of  individuils  responding  to  the  survey:  21. 
Indicate  the  f  of  individuaU  by  posliioii  responding  to  the  survey: 
7P  Teacher  ..SL— Teacher  Aide  1   Administrnot         11  Othet 


ITEM  • 

SURVEY  STATEMENT 

OVERALL  AVERAGE 
RATING 

1. 

The  pcincipal  makes  adcqgate  fomtal  cUssrooaa  observaiione. 

4. /I 

Z 

The  principal  provide*  aJl  ttjchers  with  ao  adequate  oricotatioo 
at  (he  beginning  of  each  school  teits. 

4.6 

3. 

The  principal  consulu  with  staff  re^nilaily  in  staff  meetings. 

4.8 

4. 

The  principal  is  adequately  visible  thioughout  the  school. 

4.5 

5. 

The  principal  effectively  conununicates  with  students,  parenla, 
and  other  community  membcn. 

4.1 

6. 

The  principal  actively  promotes  and  eocourage*  innovation. 

4.3 

1. 

The  principal  bu  high  expectations  of  students  and  staff. 

4.6 

8. 

The  principal  actively  promotes  staff  devctopmeix. 

1  ft 

9. 

Educational  issues  are  the  primaiy  focus  of  staff  meetings. 

4.1 

10. 

The  principal  actively  vies  to  secure  resource*  to  enhance  the 
overall  educational  program. 

4.4 

n. 

Test  results  and  othet  data  axe  used  to  evaluate  the  educational 
program  of  the  schod. 

4.5 

iz 

Teacher  evaluatioo  processea  aod  criteria  arc  apprcpiiatc  m 
measuring  teacher  pofutma&oe. 

4.4 

13. 

The  principal  actively  eai^  ^gc«  the  appropriate  involveneat  U 
staff  and  snidenu  ia  reaching  decisions  that  affect  them. 

4.0 

14. 

Adequate    ihodt  ol  infonning  paienu  and  students  of  the 
progrcaa  and  needs  of  students  ate  utilized. 

4.3 

IS. 

tht^  principal  uodentaadi  the  various  approKhe*  lo  insiiuctioa 
and  pcomoiea  effective  tnethodologiet. 

4.2 

16. 

An  opea  Mm  of  commucatiM  with  the  principal  ii  avaitaMe  hn 
studcnv  and  staff. 

4.0 

17. 

Thi  ovarall  climate  of  As  scboel  is  positive. 

1  0 

11. 

1W  prtedpal  WMiHw<y  aad  bkiy  adininisteis  tbe  pdUciM  mk 
ppocoduns  of  ifai  ffh^ft. 

4.0 

19. 

1W  t<ri0cipi(  Is  coocaroed  about     deantloeas,  appearaace  aad 
lafWjr  «f  tfM  scbool  WSdiat  aod  tamp  us. 

4.8 
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STUDE^nr  survey  composite  ratings 

School:    Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center 

Indicate  the  louj  •  of  $tudeni$  who  responded  lo  ihe  jurvey:  Q.^  

Iftdicaie  ih«  f  of  srudenu  by  trade  who  ttiponded  lo  the  stoey.  Use  <  composiK  min|S  foim  for  each  |T4d«  oi 
(i  e..  4ih-6ih  fftde  studenis,  7th-9th  jrade  studcnis,  and  l(Hb-I2ih  ^ade  smdentt):  jJS^ 

Gcade  4  Siudeni   Giade  7  Student    2fl  Otade  10  Studeoi   * 

Grade  5  Siodeoi  ,  Giade  $  StuderK    37  Grade  11  Smdeot  

Grade  €  Student    ?a  Grade  9  Studem   Grade  13  Student  


ITEM  C 

OVERALL  AVERAGE 
RATWO 

I. 

Tbe  priocipal  ii  fair  io  dealing  with  student  disctpUoe. 

3.49 

2. 

Most  leachen  really  caie  about  the  students  that  anesd  tbe 
Kbool. 

4.16 

3. 

Most  teachers  arc  entbusUsttc  and  bieiestiof  in  tbe  way 

3.51 

4. 

Most  teacben  arc  fair  io  evaluating  (trading)  student 
clatuoom  work  and  homework. 

3.93 

5. 

I  fe«l  safe  at  this  school. 

3.41 

6. 

Most  students  at  this  school  are  uteretied  in  leaning. 

3.48 

7. 

The  school  provides  an  adei]uate  amouoi  o(  leaiatog 

3.87 

8. 

Parent  support  of  and  puiicipatioo  m  tbe  school  aod 
school  sctivitiet  ii  good. 

3.29 

9. 

Studenis  are  recognizod  fof  good  behavior,  aneadaaoe'aod 
other  aooomplishaeftii. 

3.65 

10. 

We  have  good  leacbeis  at  thU  school 

4.13 

11. 

Moii  teachen  at  this  school  are  wiUmg  to  do  extra  to  help 

StudCDlt. 

4.27 

12. 

Stadenti  are  involved  is  makit^  deciiioni  whkh  affea 
iheti  at  thii  school 

3.65 

13. 

Tbe  school  pcovidet  adetjuate  extra-onicutar  aciivttiac 

3.57 

14. 

Tt»  cotaieUflg  pcogrf  pcovidei  the  mrnm  that  ihidwii 
really  need 

3.92 

15. 

Hw  educMiot  profraa  M  the  Mfaool  is  qualitr*  tkk  9ihod 
k  at  good  at  oc  better  tbaa  otbac  icWili. 

"^3.4 
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Attachment  5 


Karen  Swisher 
2139  West  Emelita 
Mesa,  Arizona  85202 


PIERRE  INPTXN  T^EARNINO  CEMTBR: 

iktroduction: 

During  the  week  of  October  18  through  22,  1993,  the  team  of  Tom 
Gerhart  (FMCC  TAT)  and  Wayne  LaBelle  (Aberdeen  Area)  conducted  a 
site  review  at  the  Pierre  Indian  Learning  Center  (P.L.  100-297 
Grant  School)  located  in  Pierre,  South  Dakota.  The  School  is 
maintained  by  local  non-Bureau  staff  who  are  employees  of  the  Grant 
School.  Grades  served  are  1-8  with  approximately  183  students 
housed  in  two  dormitories  and  various  school  buildings. 

findings: 

The  Pierre  Indian  Le;\rning  Center  facilities  are  housed  in  Bureau 
owned  buildings,  the  earliest  being  constructed  in  1892  (warehouse) 
and  the  latest  in  1990  (cafeteria).  Recently,  the  Bureau  has 
finished  a  major  Facilities  Improvement  and  Repair  (FliR) 
renovation  project  at  the  school  which  has  significantly  improved 
the  appearance  and  life  safety  code  compliance  of  the  school's 
structures . 

The  School  Superintendent,  Mr.  Darrell  Jeanotte,  and  the  Program 
coordinator,  Ms.  Shirly  Gross,  were  interviewed  concerning  their 
impressions  ot  the  effectiveness  of  the  Bureau's  Facilities 
Management  Prcgram.  They  indicated  that  they  were  reasonably 
satisfied  with  the  technical  support  that  the  Aberdeen  Area 
Facilities  Management  staff  were  providing  to  the  school  and  that 
they  support  the  concept  of  the  funding  formula  to  equitably 
distribute  operations  and  maintenance  (OiM)  funds.  Concerning 
major  equipment  funds,  they  would  like  to  see  more  funds  made 
available  to  purchase  lawn  mowers,  carpet  cleaners,   and  utility 


Both  individuals  expressed  concern  with  the  deterioration  of  the 
sewage  lines  in  the  two  dormitories  and  they  were  interested  in 
what  actions  need  to  be  taken  to  secure  adequate  funds  for  the  line 
replacement.  They  were  advised  that  the  FACCOM  backlog  of  building 
deficiencies  needs  to  be  updated  to  reflect  the  situation.  Also, 
if  the  situation  develops  into  an  emergency  (severe  health 
problem),  the  school  may  elect  to  effect  immediate  repairs  and 
apply  for  emergency  reimbursement  funds  once  the  repairs  are 
completed. 


trucks . 
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STRENQTUSt 


1.  The  school  facilities  are  well  maintained  and  the  grounds  are 
neat  and  virtually  litter  free.  Pride  and  care  are  exhibited 
throughout  the  campus. 

2.  All  of  the  operational  health  and  safety  deficiencies  cited 
on  the  most  recent  safety  report  have  been  mitigated,  only 
functional  (Minor  Improvement  and  Repair,  MI4R)  funded  items 
remain  unuitigated.  The  school  is  active  in  promoting  safety 
awareness  and  in  involving  the  students  and  staff  in  its 
safoty  programs. 

3.  School  administrators  and  staff  have  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  correct  health  and  safety  deficiencies  and  are 
eager  to  learn  their  responsibilities. 

4.  The  school  maintains  good  records  on  their  O&M  budget,  as 
derived  from  the  funding  formula,  versus  actual  expenditures. 


WEAKNESSES I 

1.  Several  egress  door  closures  were  missing,  compromising  the 
integrity  of  the  main  exit.  Reinstall  the  door  closures  or 
replace  the  door  closures  with  fire  rated  self  closing  door 
hinges. 

2.  Facilities  management  needs  to  establish  preventive 
maintenance  schedules  and  track  work  accomplishment  on  a 
scheduled  basis. 


FACCOK  BUILDING  IKVENTORY  AKD  GENERAL  OPERATIONS! 

The  FACCOM  Building  Inventory  and  FACCOM  building  details  were  spot 
checked  for  accuracy.     Items  that  need  correction  or  updates  are: 


1,  Building  #3  listed  as  quarters  is  now  used  for  instructional 
purposes.  The  school,  in  conjunction  with  the  Aberdeen  Area 
Office,  should  initiate  the  Bureau's  approval  process  to 
convert,  in  the  FACCOM  systen,  this  building  fron  government 
quarters  to  an  elementary  school  building. 

2,  Buildings  numbers  5,  34,  35,  41,  and  56  have  been  demolished. 
The  Aberdeen  Area  needs  to  update  the  FACCOM  system  to  reflect 
this  action. 


Building  157,  currently  listed  as  a  cafeteria,  should  be 
changed  in  the  FACCOM  system  to  a  multi-purpose  building. 
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Shirly  Gross  brought  up  the  issue  of  a  recently  constructed  storage 
building  designed  to  replace  the  demolished  storage  buildings 
(numbers  34,  35,  and  41).  The  school  needs  to  initiate  the 
appropriate  Bureau  approval  process  to  get  the  new  storage  building 
into  the  FACCOM  inventory, 

Th«  annual  0*M  budget  is  considered  adequate  by  the  staff,  with 
littl*  margin  left  for  unanticipated  expenses. 

OTHER  Z88UK8I 

1,  Friable  asbestos  was  observed  in  building  |3  (Home  Economics) 
and  it  should  be  encapsulated  immediately.  This  building  was 
constructed  as  government  quarters  and  it  does  not  meet  the 
life  safety  codes  for  student  occupancy. 

2,  Several  FACCOM  condition  codes  for  incandescent  lights  in  the 
FACCOM  building  detail  are  incorrectly  encoded  as  inactive 
systems  (V*»  repair/replacement  not  needed).  These  are 
active  systems  which  require  maintainence  and  their  condition 
codes  should  be  more  appropriately  encoded  as  5/3  (  functional, 
beyond  two  year  budget  cycle) . 


Tom  Gerhart 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


FLANDREAU  INDIAN  SCHOOL 
FLANDREAU,  SOUTH  DAKOTA  57028 


IN  REPLY  REFER  TO. 


June  6,  1994 


United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
Washington,  D.C.  20510-6450 

D^ar  Chairip«n  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Jack  Belkham,  Superintendent  at  the  Flandreaa  Indian  School,  It  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  you  to  toll  you  about  Plandreau  Indian  School 
and  suggest  ways  the  committee  may  assist. 

Plandreau  Indian  School  is  an  Of f -Reservation  Boarding  School  for  grades  9-12 
with  up  to  600  students.  We  are  accredited  by  the  State  of  South  Dakota  and 
by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 

Oar  student  body  population  has  changed  over  the  recent  years  in  that  we  now 
have  more  students  who  have  a  social  reason  for  attending.  As  our  student 
body  has  changed  we  need  greater  flexibility  to  change  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  young  people.  We  feel  our  funding  needs  to  be  increased  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  add  more  professionals  to  the  home  living  staff.  In  this  same 
area,  the  561  salary  scale  overall  needs  to  be  revised  uj  \  to  help  us 
attract  and  retain  quality  people. 

At  this  time,  we  have  several  supervisors  who  have  employees  that  are  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  pay  scale,  making  considerably  higher  salaries  than  the 
supervisor. 

The  Of f -Reservation  Boarding  Schools  should  be  funded  by  programs.  This  would 
enable  better  planning  and  continuity  of  programs.  We  feel  that  the  ISEP  head 
count  puts  some  of  our  potential  students  in  the  middle  where  demands  are  made 
on  them  to  stay  at  home  and  attend  school  when,  in  fact,  they  meet  the 
criteria  to  be  at  an  Off-Reservation  Boarding  School. 

We  have  and  are  changing  our  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  students. 
Because  many  of  our  students  are  behind  when  they  come  to  Plandreau  Indian 
School,  we  try  to  set  up  our  academic  program  without  a  lot  of  emphasis  on 
classification  so  that  the  older  student  that  is  behind  will  not  feel  out  of 
place.  In  the  s&me  area  we  try  to  get  away  from  the  traditional  four  years, 
setting  a  graduation  plan  for  a  student  that  they  can  be  successful  in.  On 
th«  other  hand,  when  there  is  an  outstanding  student  and  he  wishes  to  complete 
in  less  then  four  years,  we  try  to  set  up  a  graduation  schedule  for  this 
Student  so  that  they  may  graduate  early. 
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FlandTMu  Indian  School  currently  has  a  number  of  successful  programs 
operating.  Programs  such  as:  IRG  (Intense  Residential  Guidance)  Program,  EC» 
(Exceptional  Child  Residential)  Program,  Gifted  &  Talented  Program,  Chapter  I 
Program,  Special  Education  Program,  Title  V  Program,  Drug  and  Alcohol  Program, 
AlaNon,  AlaTeen,  and  the  Community  of  Caring  Program* 

However,  the  Academic  Department  would  like  to  increase  the  teaching  staff  by 
four  positions:  One  (1)  Industrial  Arts  Teacher,  One  (1)  Science  Teacher,  One 
(1)  Math  Teacher,  One  (1)  Special  Education  Teacher,  and  Four  (4)  Education 
Aides.    Also,  would  like  addicional  funding  for  lab  classes. 

In  the  Home  Living  Department,  we  would  like  to  add:  Six  (6)  Professional 
Counselors,  Four  (4)  Tutors  with  degrees.  Six  (6)  Home  Living  Assistants,  and 
Two  (2)  Registered  Nurses. 

We  would  like  for  the  P.L.  95-561  current  employee  pay  scale  to  be  increased 
across  the  beard  by  20%. 
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FLANDREAU  INDIAN  SCHOOL 
PLANDREAU,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


"Statemen\,3  of  Purpose" 


The  Flandreau  Indian  School  is  dedicated  to  the  education  of  Indian  youth 
through  the  provision  of  educational  experiences  appropriate  to  their 
individual  needs  and  through  the  provision  of  professionally  competent 
personnel.  An  environment  is  provided  where  warm  exceptance  of  the  individual 
as  a  person  of  worth  is  foremost.  In  this  context,  provisions  are  made  for 
academic  achievement  as  a  goal,  human  development  as  a  vay  of  life,  and 
development  of  social  skills  as  an  experience  for  each  student. 

This  boarding  school  as  an  educational  institution  is  provided  by  our  society 
as  a  means  of  propagating  the  fundamental  concept  of  American  Democracy  and 
preparing  Indian  youth  for  successful  participation  in  society.  By  the  very 
nature  of  our  belief  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  man,  we  in  this  comprehensive 
secondary  school  bear  the  responsibility  for  promoting  maximum  growth  and 
development  of  the  individual. 

The  Flandreau  Indian  School  provides  activities  which  will  enable  the  student 
to  experience  growth  and  adjustment  in  relation  to  his  social,  educational, 
vocational,  and  personal  responsibilities.  The  type  of  activities  provided  by 
the  school  are  based  on  an  understanding  of  the  wide  range  of  student  needs 
and  on  the  educational  value  and  feasibility  of  such  activities. 

The  Flandreau  Indian  School  attempts  to  offer  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  all  students  enrolled  by  providing  a  varied  curriculum  for  students  with 
diverse  backgrounds,  interests,  abilities,  educational  and  vocational 
aspirations.  Frequently  special  curriculum  provisions  and  special  student 
placements  are  made. 

The  staff  promotes  wholesome  student  inter-relationships  and  presents  subject 
matter  to  the  student  in  such  a  manner  that  the  desire  to  learn  will  be 
stimulated.  The  staff  is  constantly  alert  to  insure  that  our  program  provides 
for  an  understanding  of  the  student  and  assists  the  student  to  grow  in  the 
ability  to  function  and  learn  independently. 


1.  To  promote  student  development  of  skills  in  the  fundamental  areas  of 
academic  learning  and  to  furnish  a  general  education  in  these  areas 
through  certain  required  courses. 

2.  To  promote  health  education  and  physical  development  of  the  student 
through  various  course  offerings  and  through  co-curricular  activities. 


'Statements  of  Objectives' 
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3.  To    help    the    student    gain    a    realistic    assessment    of    himself  for 
educational  and  vocational  planning  through  cooperative  studcnt^teacher- 
counselor  evaluations. 

4.  To  maximize  student  growth  by  providing  advanced  study  beyond  the  minimum 
basic  courses. 

5.  To  enable  students  to  explore  various  areas  of  interest  to  participate  in 
activities  related  to  future  educational  and  vocational  opportunities. 

6.  To  stimulate  the  educational,  social ,  emotional,  and  vocational 
maturation  of  students  through  the  provision  of  appropriate  co~curricular 
activities. 


1.  To   develop   an   awareness   of  the  career  and  occupational  world,    and  to 
prepare  for  the  future. 

2.  To  prepare  students  academically  and  vocationally  and  socially  to  assume 
a  productive  place  in  the  home  and  communities. 

3.  To  enhance  and  develop  a  positive  self  image  and  a  sense  of  self  worth. 

4.  To  develop  an  attitude  of  tolerance  and  understanding  of  others. 

5.  To   develop   pride   and    responsibility    in    the   school,    city,    state,  and 
nation. 

6.  Acquire  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  respect  of  authority. 

7.  To    reinforce   students   pride   and   self  esteem  in   their  Native  American 
heritage  and  culture. 

8.  To  develop  a  desire  for  continuous  learning. 

9.  To    develop    slcills    for    communicating    ideas    and    feelings    through  the 
ability  to  read,  write,  speak  and  listen. 

10.  To  develop  the  ability  to  set  realistic  goals  for  oneself  and  the  ability 
to  pursue  and  achieve  the  goal. 

11.  To  promote  personal  hygiene  and  home  living  skills. 

12.  To   identify  educational  needs  and  potential  early  and  provide  assistance 
in  class  planning. 

13.  To     provide     students     the    opportunity     to    become    familiar    with  the 
technology  of  the  times. 


Educational  Goals" 
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14.  To  provide  a  variety  of  academic  progr2uns. 

15.  In  the  hopes   of  retaining  coore  students,  make  available  a  variety  of 
academic  related  activities* 

16.  Encpurage  students  to  accept  responsibilities  for  their  actions; 

-  Damage 


-  Make  up  worK 


Sincerely, 


Jack  A.  BelKham,  Superintendent 
Plandreau  Indian  School 
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United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


FlANDREAa  INDIAN  SCHOOL 
FLANDREAU,  SOUTH  DAKOTA  57028 


>N  HEt'LY  REF£R  TO. 


June  16,  1994 


The  Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye 
Chairman,  Coaunittee  on  Indian  Affairs 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510-6450 

Dear  Chairman  &  Committee  Hembers: 

The  proposed  two  student  counts  would  be  devastating  for  the 
Off -Reservation  Boarding  Schools.  As  requested  in  other  testimony. 
Off-Reservation  Boarding  Schools  should  be  funded  by  programs  so  that  they 
can  have  consistency  and  continuity  of  academic  and  homo  living  programs. 
With  the  implementation  of  the  therapeutic  model,  it  will  greatly  enhance 
the  Off -Reservation  Boarding  School's  programs  so  they  may  better  meet  the 
students  needs.  However,  because  of  the  reasons  the  students  attend 
sometimes  change,  and  the  students  retixrn  home,  there  may  still  be  a 
relatively  high  rate  of  turn  over  in  the  boarding  schools. 

Flandreau  Indian  School  has  between  forty  and  fifty  percent  urn  over  in 
the  student  body.  The  actual  drop  out  rate  falls  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-two  percent.  Many  of  these  transfer  students  ^^robably  would  have 
been  drop  outs  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Of f -Reservation  Boarding  School 
to  meet  their  needs  during  the  ti«e  they  were  enrolled  at  the  boarding 
school . 


Jack  A.  Belkham,  Superintendent 
Plandreau  Indian  School 
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Fiandreau  Indian  School  Board 

Flandreau  Indian  School 
FUndrrau.  South  Oikoli 
5702A 


June  15,  1994 


Honorable  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Chairman 
Conosittee  on  Indian  Affairs 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510-6450 

Dear  Chairman  and  Committee  Members: 

Find  attached  the  testimony  from  the  Flandreau  Indian  School  Board  given 
at  the  hearing  on  June  10,  1994. 


Cynthia  Kipp,  president 
Flandreau  Indian  School  Board 
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Tha  Flandreau  Indian  School  presently  serves  Native  American  high  school 
students  from  26  different  states  in  America.  It  also  represents  57  American 
Indian  tribes  across  the  nation.  The  Flandreau  Indian  school  provides  a 
quality  education  for  each  student  and  provides  the  opportunity  to  enter 
college,  Vo-Tech  schools,  military  and/or  into  the  job  market.  They  in  turn 
can  become  productive  self-supporting  citizens. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee  wish  to  help  in  improving  the  present  Indian 
Boarding  School  systems,  they  should  consider  changing  the  ISEP  funding 
formula  to  increase  present  funding.  Or,  to  appropriate  acrosa-the-table 
specific  funding  amounts  per  each  B.I. A.  operated  boarding  school  according  to 
education,  administrative,  and  residential  needs. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  proposing  to  initiate  a  new  "two-count" 
student  enrollment  count.  This  will  grossly  effect  the  present  ISEP  funding 
amounts  that  are  allocated  each  year  per  Indian  Boarding  School.  The  proposed 
♦•two-count**  system  will  adversely  effect  the  present  funding  system  that  Is 
now  in  place.  The  effect  will  be  devasting,  each  annual  funding  amounts  will 
ultimately  diminish  year  after  year  and  the  Native  American  youth  will  suffer 
the  blunt.  The  Native  American  Indian  Rights  to  an  education  may  be  taken 
away  and  more  Indian  youths  will  fall  through  the  cracks  of  society  into  the 
life  of  crime,  violence,  drugs  and  alcohol,  and  the  .  ^employed. 

The  "two  count"  system  will  definately  effect  the  quality  of  education 
presently  in  place.  with  less  funding  the  up-to-date  books  of  learning  will 
be  placed  on  hold,  the  proper  classroom  furnishing  will  create  disruptions  and 
inadequate  classroom  space.  The  serious  consequence  will  mean  that 
professional  staff,  administrators,  and  residential  staff  will  be  RIF'ed  or 
forced  to  retire.  The  present  staffing  situation  in  all  Indian  Boarding 
Schools  are  already  short-staffed,  in  fact,  need  more  funding  to  employ  Mental 
Health  Professionals  to  address  existing  mental  health  and  behavior  problems. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  Flandreau  Indian  School  is  receiving 
students  who  are  referred  not  only  by  education  workers,  but  also  by  social 
services  personnel,  court  services  personnel,  and  Federal  and  State  Probation 
authorities.  it  would  not  be  out  of  line  to  say  the  FIS  is  being  utilizad  as 
a  crisis  group  living  residential  program.  As  this  special  roll  of  the 
Off -Reservation  Boarding  School  is  more  fully  understood  it  is  obviously  very 
important  to  provide  for  the  students  in  every  way  possible  that  they  may 
continue  their  academic  and  social  progress.  As  situations  change  and 
improve  at  their  hone  area  it  would  be  a  responsibility  on  the  school  to  help 
the  student  make  the  transition  back  to  their  family,  tribe  and  home  school 
situation.  Once  this  concept  is  clear  we  can  understand  vrtiy  some  of  the 
students  stay  with  the  school  for  a  shorter  duration  such  as  a  quarter  or  a 
semester.  These  are  the  young  people  who  are  highly  mobile  and  have  but  a 
short  term  or  crisis  need  for  the  residential  program.  There  is  perhaps  a  25% 
core  group  of  young  people  who  for  whatever  reasons,  will  need  the  boarding 
school  placement  for  the  full  four  year  academic  program. 
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The  students  who  are  vitally  in  need  of  the  full  four  year  program  are  those 
who  come  in  under  the  Social  Criteria.  It  is  important  to  note  that  whatever 
the  crisis  is  that  brings  the  student  to  tho  Off-Reservation  Boarding  School, 
there  is  no  shcme  or  social  stigma  with  the  parent/guardian  telling  their 
friends  and  extended  family  that  their  youngster  is  away  at  school.  One  of 
the  least  understood  concepts  is  that  the  Flandreau  Indian  School  helps  to 
maintain  family  ties  and  custody.  In  some  cases  we  help  to  prevent  a 
permanent  custodial  separation  by  the  courts.  So  that  as  the  family  home 
situation  stabilizes  the  young  person  involved  can  be  returned  to  their 
permanent  environment  and  local  system.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard 
to  students  that  are  in  the  Solo  Parent  Program.  Every  attempt  and  effort  ia 
made  to  meet  tho  diverse  and  individual  needs  and  expectations  of  every 
student  who  attends  the  Flandreau  Indian  School.  These  needs  being  both 
academic  and  social.  The  diversity  of  need  and  individual  program  is  a 
challenge  for  the  school  to  attempt  to  meet  every  day. 

We  must  remember  how  important  it  is  to  all  of  the  tribes  served  by  the  school 
that  this  educational  and  social  opportunity  remains  available  to  the  young 
people  at  this  most  difficult  and  formative  time  of  their  lives. 
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Testliiiogiy  presented 
Joseph  Aborts,  Superintendent 
Santa  Fe  Indian  School 
Santa  Fe»  New  Mexico 

My  nanie  is  Joseph  Abeyta,  and  I  sm  here  on  behalf  of  the 
Santa  Fe  huiian  School  and  the  19  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  Our  school 
is  located  hi  SanuF^  the  capiui  of  New  Mexico*  Our  enroUment  is 
presently  at  CBpadty;  we  have  550  students  that  reside  on  campus. 
These  students  come  to  us  primarily  from  the  New  Mexico  Pueblo 
communities  that  hidude  Taos  in  the  northern  part  of  the  stete  and 
Zuni,  in  the  extreme  soudi  central  part  of  the  sute;  the  Mescalero 
^MChes  in  the  southeast;  the  Navajos  from  the  resenradon  in  parts 
of  Arizona^  Utah  and,  of  course.  New  Mexico;  the  Hopis  from  north 
central  Arizooa;  and  a  growing  number  of  youngsters  ftom  Oklahoma 
and  other  tribes.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  enroUment  at  Santa 
Vt  hidian  SchxxA  coosistt  of  a  diverse  group  of  Indian  young  people 
spealdng  a  variety  of  languages  and  dialects  that  come  to  us  from 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

I  have  brought  three  students  with  me  from  SFIS  who  are 
members  cf  this  year's  graduating  class.  Their  names  are  Melis$a> 
Chavgz  firom  Saa  Juan  Pueblo;  Jonathan  Teba  from  Sanu  Clara  Pueblo 
and  Matt  Abgtefrom  Isleu  Pueblo.  MeUssa  and  Matt  plan  to  attend 
the  University  of  Hew  Mexico  where  they  will  major  hi  law,  and 
Jonathan  %vlll  go  to  New  Mexico  State  University  to  study  bushiess. 
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In  my  testimony,  I  'vill  cover  foiir  criticai  points  affecting  o^* 
reservation  schooling  for  our  Indian  students: 

1)  The  changing  needs  of  off-reservation  boarding  schools; 

2)  The  need  for  programs  that  meet  iiigh  standards  for 
those  students  that  come  to  our  school  seeking  a  quality 
education. 

3.     The  inadequacy  of  the  current  formula  that  funds  all 

BIA-supported  schools;  and 
4)     The  need  for  special  funding  for  residential  programs. 
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OFF  RESERVATION  SCHOOLING 
A  POTENTIAL  STRENGTH  IN  INDL\N  EDUCATION 

A  Position  Paper 

Presented  By: 
Joseph  Abeyta,  Superintendent 

1, 

INTHBBEGINNING,,, 

There  was  the  Indian  Boarding  School,  as  tragic  a  story  as  the 
other  struggles  endured  by  our  Indian  people  as  they  were 
shadowed  and  taunted  by  die  advancing  vMte  man  In  his  quest  for 
"manifest  destiny.**  The  price  of  westward  expansion  was  the 
e^qsloitadon  of  priceless  resources  including  a  society  of  people  who 
had  long  before  come  to  live  in  balance  with  nature  As  the  non- 
Indian  frontiersman,  missicmaiy  and  conquistador  carved  out  his 
place  on  this  continent^  he  took,  most  often  with  cruel  abandon,  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  indigenous  pec  pie  vAio  fell  in  his  path.  And.  as 
the  indigenous  people  were  suppressed,  they  were  placed  in  die 
custodial  care  of  the  VS.  Department  of  War,  wards  of  the  Federal 
government.  ITiis  policy  of  supervision  was  marked  by  many 
atrocities,  not  the  least  of  %^ch  was  the  forced  removal  of  childreti. 
often  hundreds  of  miles  from  home,  to  be  placed  in  stark 
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insdtutloiULl  schools  in  which  the  implicit  and  e}q>licit  policy  was  to 
erase  language  and  other  elements  of  their  '^ulture,  to  "wash  away 
the  darkness  of  their  skin***  to  force  assimilation  in  vMch  even  the 
teachings  of  skills  and  knovsdedge  that  would  allow  those  children  to 
survive  In  the  non-Indian  world  was  an  afterthought  There  were, 
indeed,  variations  on  this  theme  of  cultural  and  identic  termination. 
Other  non-Indian  institutions  joined  the  governmental  strategy  to 
reshape  the  Indian  child  to  conform  with  the  desired  definition  of 
"acceptability."  The  crackhig  and  yellowing  pictures  are  all  too 
revealing,  a  clustering  of  Indian  kids  dressed  in  "Sunday  best" 
peering  out  with  forced  smiles,  surrendering  all  that  went  before 
them:  a  richness  of  oilture  and  the  language  of  generations  to  be 
replaced  by  conforml^  to  the  values  of  the  dominant  sode^r. 

2.  THE  MODERN  ERA,,. 

The  modem  era  did  not  see  the  boarding  school  dis^pear,  but 
saw  it  increasingly  become  a  dumping  ground  for  children  without 
consideration  of»  or  attempt  to  identify,  their  needs.  Another  word 
for  the  boarding  school  could  have  been  reformatory,  without  the 
presence  of  order,  structure  or  control.  For  three  decades  starting  in 
the  sixties,  a  series  of  crippling  factors  •  drug  abuse,  family 
disintegration,  violence,  suicide  and  other  social  ills  -  led  to  a 
deterioration  of  society  as  a  whole.  Those  responsible  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children  particularly  disregarded  the  fact  that 
these  children  with  unique  needs,  in  a  changmg  society,  would 
require  a  new  tooling  of  Indian  ed  ucation  and  new  ways  of  allocating 
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resources  in  response  to  those  needs.  The  prevailing  philosophy  of 
boarding  schools  appears  to  have  remained  intact  Distance, 
separation,  isolation,  and  assimiladon  remained  the  prevailing 
characteristics  that  described  the  lacit,  if  not  overt,  purpose  of 
Bureau  operated  boarding  schools.  This  was  certahily  the  case  in  the 
dytag  years  of  the  Albuquerque  Indian  School,  especially  in  1976 
when  the  All  bidian  Pueblo  Coundl  began  the  process  of  contracting 
for  the  school  under  P.  L  93-638.  When  I  agreed  to  be 
superintendent  I  was  told,  "You'd  be  better  off  o  -tracdng  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam."  It  was  also  true  of  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  ^^1len 
the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Coundl  took  a  great  risk  in  contracting  for  both 
institutions  and  merging  one  with  the  other  in  1979. 

Even  more  significant  has  been  a  total  disregard  for  the 
educational  principles  that  have  historically  existed  in  our  Indian 
communities  and  that  are  the  basis  for  our  survival  as  Indian  people. 
Consider  the  fact  that  Indian  people  have  survived  the  intrusion  of 
other  cultures  over  a  period  of  hundreds  of  years.  Observation 
logically  confirms  that  there  has  always  been  a  system  of  education 
present  in  our  Indian  community.  The  obviofos  question  is  %^y 
haven*t  conten4>ofary  schools  and  educatca  incorporated  principles 
of  Nadve  American  education  into  the  dx>mhunt  societ/s  system  of 
schooUng;  principles  dut  value  relationships  and  cooperation  rather 
than  individualism  and  competition,  that  encourage  community 
contribution  and  helping  others  over  self-promotioo  and  self* 
interest,  Oiat  treasure  indlvidiials  equally  rather  than  as 
differentiated  and  separated  uniis.  The  answer  dq;)parendy  is  that 
there  is  no  respect  for  Indian  peonle  and  the  values  that  we  have. 
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Until  more  consideration  Is  given  to  the  possibility  of  merging  Native 
American  principles  of  education  with  European  based  American 
education,  success  for  our  children  in  the  Amehcan  school  system 
%vill  continue  to  elude  us. 

3.  THE  ISSUES... 

Defining  the  purpose  <^  "Off  Reservation  Schools**  is  a 
fundamental  issue  in  reevaluating  the  role  of  the  Indian  boarding 
school  and  Indian  education.  The  legacy  of  the  boarding  school  has 
been  driven  by  a  policy  of  removing  Indian  children  from  their 
homes,  placing  them  in  an  institution,  and  subjecting  them  to  a 
practice  of  conformity  to  the  expectations  and  values  of  the  non- 
Indian  worid.  The  pracnt  proposal  of  removing  and  isolating  the 
Indian  rhild  and  providing  residential  treatment  is  no  solution. 

Indian  pcc^le  are  the  key  people  in  developing  any  solution. 
The  answers  are  in  us.  We  do  not  have  to  go  so  £u:  away  from  our 
own  communities*  our  own  intelligence,  our  own  insights  and  our 
own  wisdom  to  find  the  solutions.  I  believe  that  if  we  work  at  it,  the 
solutions,  tbe  answers  are  right  here.  Education  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  it  scrvet  is  a  basic,  fundamental  concept  in  America.  Our 
principles.  Ideas  and  concepts  need  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
programs  that  educate  our  children.  In  an  unprecedented  way, 
Indian  people  have  a  phenomenal  opporronity  to  draw  these 
programs  to  ourselves,  to  define  their  purpose,  to  embrace  these 
schools,  and  to  design  and  make  them  a  reflection  of  ourselves.  The 
values  and  cultures  of  tbe  child's ^me  and  commtmity  must  be 
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recognized  and  given  value  as  a  condition  for  success  in  the 
contemporary  school.  If  Indian  schools  are  to  survive  they  must 
assert  themselves  \\ith  support  from  the  community.  They  must 
make  it  clear  that  change  from  the  outside  is  no  longer  acceptable, 
but  rather  an  Internal  assessment  of  need  and  subsequent  program 
must  become  the  order  of  the  day, 

4.  ABRIDGE*. 

The  concept  of  residential  or  off-reservation  schooling  must  be 
anchored  in  a  foundation  of  community  and  educauional  goals  that 
builds  on  the  qualities  offered  by  having  a  bridge  between  education 
and  the  student's  Indian  community.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
we  need  to  draw  on  our  history,  our  culture,  the  %visdom  of  our 
elders,  it  is  now.  If  education  is  as  critical  as  we  say,  we  must  begin 
now  to  build  a  new  Indian  education,  an  education  where  the 
Initiative  beghis  widi  tribal  leadership  and  the  community  in  leading 
roles.  At  the  same  time,  the  competitive  and  complex  world  with 
wiiich  each  of  us  must  interact  requires  an  excellence  in  education  by 
wliich  our  young  people  acquire  the  skiUs.  knowledge  and  maturity 
to  takefuUadvantageof  the  opportunities  that  exist  If  we  believe 
hi  and  are  committed  to  creating  an  i  Jucatlonal  opportunity  that 
blends  together  the  positive  quahtivs  <)f  our  Indian  commtmity  with 
the  process  of  learning,  we  must  support  educational  institutions  that 
provide  that  environment  What  happens  now  can  be  the  beghmlng 
of  a  renaissance  of  Indian  educatn  ^n  \Mth  the  off-rescrvatlon 
boarding  schools  becoming  the  !•  .  i!  p.init  or  we  can  continue  to 
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perpetuate  a  system  that  has  alienated  generations  of  students  from 
their  community  and  cultural  roots. 

The  purpose  of  our  "off-reservation  school"  is  to  reverse  the 
outward  direction  of  the  traditional  Indian  boarding  school,  to  bridge 
the      between  education  as  a  process  and  the  eternal  qualities  of 
our  Indian  way  of  life.  Ratiier  tiian  drawing  solely  on  die  non-Indian 
world  values  of  learning,  we  must  unite  our  Indian  values  and  die 
educational  process  as  one.  Rather  than  being  separately  governed 
by  a  board  or  entity  that  is  far  removed  from  our  communities,  we 
must  strive  to  insure  that  our  students,  theh:  families  and  our  Indian 
communities  share  die  ownership  and  provide  the  direction  for  our 
institutions* 

We  maintain  that  in  adopting  a  concept  of  education  that  walks 
toward  and  with  the  community,  radier  than  away,  we  have  made  a 
significant  sUtement  about  Indian  education.  We  postulate,  that  hi 
this  view^  Indian  education  must  be  one  with  those  qualities  of  our 
communities  that  have  allowed  u  s  to  survive  for  so  many  years. 
Rather  than  removing  our  students  from  their  homes,  we  want  to 
build  a  lasttog  relationship  in  which  student,  family,  community  and 
school  are  one  We  want  to  create  on  educational  continuum  in 
which  we  are  only  one  element,  w  t?  want  to  offer  the  best  programs 
we  can  and  also  enhance  die  awarenoss.  sensitivity,  and  involvement 
of  student  with  home  and  communitv. 
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S.  REVERSING  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSE.. 

Considering  the  philosophical  base  for  IncUau  education  and  its 
origins  100  years  ago,  is  it  possiWe  to  learn  from  oiir  mistakes  and 
redesign  a  new  concept  that  simply  reverses  the  original  or  historical 
premises  of  education  for  Native  children?  The  history  of  Indian 
boarding  schools  has  been  to  remove  the  child  from  his  or  her 
community,  and,  through  a  process  of  acculturation,  remove  the 
Indianness  of  his  or  her  past  This  process  did  not  change  with  the 
evolvhig  role  of  a  receptacle  for  the  social  proUems  reflective  of  a 
disjunctive  society  in  the  so^alled  "modem  era"  of  Indian  education. 
Our  new  agenda  should  be  to  recognize  the  value  of  Indian 
communities  and  to  support  their  continued  existence  by  moving 
toward  the  reservation  rather  than  walking  away  from  it 
Serious  considerati<m  must  be  given  to  the  role  of  parent, 
commtmity,  state  and  federal  government  representatives  with  all 
being  recognized  as  equal  contributors  at  the  table  where  future 
education  p<dicy  is  decided.  Success  will  require  that  noa-Indian 
decision  niakers  open  themselves  to  the  value  of  Indian  thought  and 
that  Tribal  offidali  share  community-based  solutions.  Tribal 
communities  have  to  embrace  the  school  as  thehrs  and  give  to  it  a 
breath  of  life  symboUc  of  their  commitment  to  its  growth  and 
development  as  an  integral  part  of  their  system  of  life 

There  is  no  Indian  community  today  tliat  is  immune  to 
destructive  factors  tliat  waste  away  the  existence  of  our  people.  Yet. 
in  each  of  ottr  Indian  communities,  we  strive  to  retain  and 
strengthen  the  social  values  and  cultural  foundations  upon  wtiich 
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havereUedforsomanyyearsof  our  history.  Our  Indian  ways  have 
evolved  a  process  of  responding  to  destructive  factors,  a  method  of 
;  ustice  cliat  is  based  upon  our  ^.eeds  and  experiences.  Left  to  our 
own  devices  we  have  gained  a  level  of  maturity  in  meeting  the 
hierarchy  of  needs  of  our  people.  These  are  the  cultural 
underpinnings  that  are  not  fotmd  in  books  or  shared  outside  of  o«^r 
traditional  organizations.  In  the  face  of  outside  forces  tha<.  could 
have  destroyed  our  existence,  we  have  preserved  a  way  of  life  that 
has  allowed  us  to  build  a  foundation  that  others  have  been  unable  to 
dislodge. 

6.  UNIQUB  WEBDS^. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  school  as  an  institution  has  to  be 
repsoosive  to  its  constitutents,  namely  the  children*  Whether  we 
want  to  engage  ourselves  in  a  debate  or  n6t»  my  opinion  is  that  the 
budget  is  critical  to  the  educational  program,  especially  in  an 
institution  like  ours  ^ch  is  totally  dependent  on  one  source  *  the 
federal  government  in  the  form  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  As 
I  contempUte  on  and  look  at  my  experience  in  regard  to  Indian 
ed'ocatioo*  it  is  certainly  true  that  you  get  what  you  pay  for,  a 
concept  or  principle  tiiat  is  exeirtpUtled  by  Indian  education 
programs. 

Our  situuticm  may  be  overdramatized,  but  the  system  is  such 
that  funding  is  inconsistent  and  in  no  way  parallels  the  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  this  countr> .  The  present  system  is  totally 
inadequate  for  the  operation  of  -i  successful  school  program.  As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  we  must  develop  a  tentative  budget  in  March  and 
April  for  the  coming  school  year.  However,  we  never  receive  a  anal 
allocation  or  even  a  substantial  indication  of  revenues  available  until 
February  or  March  of  that  next  year.  In  fact,  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  time  the  allocation  falls  dramatically  short  of  the 
planning  amount  we  were  led  to  believe  that  we  might  receive. 

While  oiu-  Indian  boarding  schools  face  a  terrific  challenge  in 
meeting  the  diverse  needs  of  the  students  they  serve,  the  funding  to 
accomplish  this  has  been  insufficient  and  inconsistent  0£f 
reservation  boarding  schools  are  funded  through  the  same  formtila 
and  at  the  same  leveb  as  other  BlA-funded  schools.  Yet  we  have 
major  expenses,  such  as  security,  recreadon,  admissions  and 
increased  student  rights  and  responsibilides  costs  %^ch  reservation* 
based  schools  do  not  face  During  the  current  school  year,  these  four 
items  alone  have  eaten  into  an  already  tight  budget  at  SFIS  to  the 
tune  of  over  $400,000,  almost  ten  percent  of  our  total  funding.  The 
off  reservation  boarding  schools  could  become  the  crown  jewels  in 
the  government's  educational  s>  stem,  but  only  if  they  receive 
supplemental  funding  to  meet  ihotr  diverse  needs  rather  than  being 
forced  to  do  more  with  fewer  ros«  »urces. 

During  the  past  ten  year  (vri<  kI.  basic  funding  for  all  Indian 
schools  has  increased  an  average  <  >t  <  mly  2.8  percent  wliile  costs  have 
gone  up  13  percent  more.  The  i  un\ulative  effects  are  that  for  the 
current  year  we  have  been  undcrtundcd  by  $633,133.  Indian 
schools  continue  to  be  asked  to  J<  •  more  and  more  with  fewer 
resources. 
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In  addidon  to  the  direct  funding  problems,  the  contract  or 
grant  schools  have  been  severely  shortchanged  in  their 
administrative  overhead  funding.  Several  years  ago,  P.  L  95-297 
established  a  formula  for  indirect  cost  funding  designed  to 
determine,  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  actual  need  for  each  school 
based  on  size.  For  our  school,  the  indirect  cost  rate,  as  determined  by 
the  formula  is  14.65  percent.  These  funds  are  needed  to  cover  the 
cost  of  all  the  services  the  government  provides  directly  for  BIA- 
operated  schools  such  as  personnel,  accounting  and  procurement  as 
well  as  axididng  and  Insurance  costs.  The  problem,  however,  has 
been  that  over  the  past  three  years,  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  has  been 
undexfunded  by  $540,000  compared  to  the  formula  generated 
amount  This  imderfimding  creates  a  tremendous  hardship  on  grant 
and  contract  schools  and  discc?trages  Tribes  from  exercising  the  self- 
determination  opdon  ^lich  the  Bureau  claims  to  support 

Adequate  funding  alone  will  not  provide  off  reservadon 
boarding  schools  with  the  ability  to  become  quality  educational 
institutions  that  truly  meet  the  educational  needs  of  our  Indian 
children.  However,  sufficient  funding  will  allow  us  to  pursue  several 
other  initiatives  that  will  facilitate  the  attainment  of  that  goal. 

STTB  WASm  HBSBAUCH  Aim  PROGRAM  DWRTjOPMBNT 

We  need  support  for  resean  h    d  investigation  on-site  to 
develop  strategies  that  work  with  Indian  students.  It  is  important 
that  we  do  more  with  the  concept    on  Indian  school  for  Indian 
students  with  uiUque  needs.  The^  ^'  no^ds  must  be  addressed 
through  site-based  research  that  ri  suns  in  the  implementation  of 
workable  plans  with  appropriate  sj.indarJs  for  all  students. 
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The  Buraiu  should  set  aside  funds  for  competitive  grant 
programs  that  Indian  educators  can  apply  for  and  use  to  improve 
their  schools.  There  is  no  incentive  at  the  present  time  in  Indian 
education  to  do  better;  in  fact,  those  that  do  better  usually  get  hurt  in 
financial  terms.  The  business  concept  of  rewarding  good  work  is 
acceptable  in  education  everywhere  except  in  the  Bureau.  BIA  has  a 
closed  system,  with  financial  rewards  being  passed  to  a  select  few 
regiUtliess  of  achievement* 

Turn  the  results  of  on-site  research  and  the  competitive  grant 
programs  into  professional  conferences  that  allow  all  Indian  schools 
to  share  the  good  things  they  do.  This  wiU  give  a  degree  of 
professionalism  to  Indian  education.  The  BIA  needs  to  be 
professional  and  provide  opportunities  for  its  schooU  and  educators 
to  share  information. 
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Uniled  state  Senate 
CooMnittoe  On  bidiaa  AfiGwi 
Waahk^oo,  D.C.  20510^50 

Mr.  Chainnaa  and  Memben  of  the  Committee; 

ABow  me  to  mtrodoce  mynXL  I  am  Patrick  Mektvly  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Hiii>a 
Tnl>e  of  NorAem  CaMfornU.  I  cwrently  aerv^ 

Indian  AfiUri  Council  of  Conaolidated  Locala  of  tfie  Natiooai  Fedecalion  of  Federal 
Emplc^m  Portland  Area  and  aa  Prendent  for  the  Orq^ 

ployee«.  During  the  regular  tchool  year  I  am  employed  aa  a  home  fiving  atsiatant,  wocidng 
in  the  ivndentiat  program  for  the  Cliemawa&idian  Oregon.  I 

wodked  in  the  schools  donnitoriea  briefly  in  1972  and  have  returned  to  woik  in  tbc  donni- 
tocica  since  December  19S5. 

The  purpose  of  my  statement  is  to  he^  this  Committee  asseu  ^  perfoimance  of  boarding 
schools  in  accomplishing  their  inissions.  This  hearing  could  not  com 
time  f or  ^  four  remaining  Off  Reaervation  Boarding  Schools .  ORB  Schools  are  at  a 
crossroads  of  survivsl .  This  hearing  could  have  significant  inqiact  on  the  future  of  these 
schods.  I  hope  that  the  following  comments  and  recommendations  will  influence  this 
committee  to  8iq)poit  efforts  directed  at  maintaining  aiKl  improving  ORB  Schools  to  better 
serve  this  Nation's  Indian  youth. 

The  MIsaion  of  the  Schoola: 

Standards  for  the  basic  education  of  Indian  children  in  Bureau  of  Ih<Han  Affairs  Schools 
require  that  schools  adopt  philosophy  and  goal  statetncnts.  The  schodfl  are  also  required  to 
have  a  written  stateinera  describing  each  school's  particular  miasiorL  In  recent  year^  ORB 
Schools  have  seen  their  missions  change  aa  student  populatiom  and  needs  have  changed . 
For  instarice,  the  school  that  I  work  for  once  was  operated  as  a  regular  four  year  high 
school,  however  student  demands  have  aheied  flie  focus  of  the  schooTs  missiorL 

Widi  a  decline  in  revenue,  a  number  of  our  educational  ptx)grams  have  been  reduced  or 
terminated  Students  who  are  four  to  five  years  behind  academicaDy,  and  who  are  subject 
to  at-risk  behaviors  have  placed  denunds  on  the  school  that  can  no  longer  be  met  by  a 
traditional  four  year  high  school  progrant  At  least  for  the  school  that  I  woric  at»  our  missiott 
is  now  directed  at  becoming  an  aheraative  school  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  at-risk 
students.  This  new  roisston  resuhed  fiom  many  empkyyee  meetings,  training  sessions  and 
workslwpa.  The  schools  mission  had  to  be  narrowed  to  focus  on  a  particular  type  of 
studeiu  needs. 

It  is  clear  to  many  people,  that  die  progyama  and  services  required  to  meet  the  at-cisk 
behaviors  of  studenta  must  become  more  specialized  They  wifl  cost  more,  demand  more 
resourcee  and  require  cooperative  labor/management  relations.  ORB  Schools  are  going 
throui^  difficult  transitions  as  they  enroll  an  increasing  number  of  students  who  are 
identified  as  at-risk,  during  a  time  when  money  for  programa  is  limited  Budget  constraints 
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«id  itodeot  needt  are  focciiv  jOI  OR^ 

acjKknw:  ai^  letkknlial  pcogl^^ 

sdMMil  missioM  wouM     that  ORB  SdioA 

to  focus  on  the  mort  important  edncatkmal  and  resMentiai  needs  of  the  student 

AsMstUig  The  Performance  of  ORBS  In  Accomplishing  Their  Missions: 

Assetn^  Ifae  performance  of  ORB  Schook  is  an  activity  that  k 

OfiSce  of  Indian  Education  Programs,  llris  aseesmient  pc^^ 

sag  and  evduatiott  of  each  ORB  School  The  school  where  I  wofk  has  had  three  such 

mooitorii^  and  cvahMlkim  during  ^  last  four  years.  Ea^ 

evahiatioMinchidcaanassciimcntofstrcngtf»andreconimfa^^ 

jttd  evahiation  leviofvs  are  conducted  by  individuds  who  are  re^^ 

sionab.  They  provide  gpodinfoimation  regarding  the  petfoimance  of  ORB  Scho(^.Thc 

itcommcndatiotts  in  these  re\^cm 

schook  mission  and  provide  direction  in  the  itdesigntng  of  prograntt  for  stude^ 

What  bappcna  with  the  recommendatipna  made  In  the  OIEP  evaluations?  How  do 
ORB  Schools  show  that  they  prepare  and  implement  comprehensive  pUns  to  meet 
nirh  rrrommmrfatinnf ?  Onr  rrrmt  mnnitfTring  tnif  n 'nl'TfltvTi  rrf^  ^'Whether 
this  revi€W  impdcts  chcmfts  or  brings  about  improvemgnts  in  ^ff*^  P*V^^1T 
remain  to  be  s€tn.  Given  the  history  of  past  iwiews  conducUd  within  the  last  Hve  years. 
the  tendency  has  been  that  there  have  been  no  foins.  or  recommended  chan^  have  been 
stud:  within  the  bmeaucratic  process.  If  the  problems  which  existed  in  1980  are  stiU  one 
and  the  same  as  problems  voiced  in  January  1994.  any  review  conducted  is  merely  an 
exercise  in  futiUty''.  DmeM  Meifim^miMeiM»  By  OIEP  werkf  or  should  the  process  be 
revised  to  assure  that  Endings  and  recorrtflAftfmr  rfff  ^  WTfr  fTT/^*^  'Th* 
Union  recommends  that  iril  ORBS  monitoring  and  evaluation  findings  be  mandatorily 
foUowed-up  by  the  evaluating  tMun  within  U  months  alter  a  monitoring  and  evalua- 
tlon  report  has  been  reteased  and  that  a  report  of  findings  be  prepared. 

Olhcrrepofti  such  M  a  revkwoftfae  Indian  School  Equalization  Program  have  been 
compkled  and  submitted  to  OIEP.  A  rrpoct  on  the  mental  heahh  needs  of  Indian  youth  in 
boardk^  schook  and  a  labor-management  reteotioa  study  are  among  the  important  reviews 
Md  lepofts  that  have  been  prepared  A  common  thread  of  thou^throu^iout  the  finding 
k  that  needs  of  Indian  youth  are  such  that  adequate  funding,  programs,  kade 
accoimtabilily  are  essential  if  dw  Nations  Indian  youth  are  to  gain  e^ 
cansocie^. 
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Academic  and  Residcntlal  Programs: 

Stiidentt  who  are  atHiik  and  behifid  acadenic^ 
by  ipecializod  pn)0ratm  outnde 
adopted  a  21tt  Centiay  Boanling  School  Pto^ 
that  hat  broad  cmpkrycc  and  student  repreaetttatioct 

This  lite-based  counc3  k  now  m  the  pcoceta  of  dev^lop^ 
giani  tfiat  win  integrate  tradhkmal  academic  aerv^ 

and  week  toward  an  outcome  based  educational  model  Such  a  program  provides  a  realistic 
approach  for  meeting  the  social  and  educatiOQal  needs  of  at-rak  atttdents. 

Indian  education  q)ecialista  have  recognized  the  need  to  in^^ 

residential  programa.  In  ycait  past  rcaidential  pn^grams  and  staff  wem 

only  the  most  basic  of  servicet  such  aa  student  accountabiliQr,  teadung  a  student  about 

room  care»  peivonal  hyg^  or  settling  a  minor  dispute. 

Today,  tiie  duties  of  a  x«sidential  employee  are  conqikx  and  demand  n^ 

sldn  development  related  to  adofesccnte  and  how  to  respond  to  at-dsk  The 

sixteen  hours  that  dorm  staff  spend  with  students  today  demands  that  ttiey  arc  able  to 

recognize,  counsel,  document^  foOow-up,  report  and  refer  at-iiik  behaviors.  Incidents  of 

drug  use,  alcohol  abuse,  figliti,  asaaulta,  damage  to  property  and  studem 

common  occurrences  in  some  ORB  Schoob. 

Because  adequate  staffing,  and  programs  are  unavailable  in  academic  jod  residential 
departments  ORB  Schools  often  Vote  a  dramatic  number  of  their  total  enrolfanem  before 
the  end  ofeach  school  year.  IKeiWMTMifcHtoilawMWtfMiii^ 
atMAtOt      Um^  ORB  ScHmIm  before  Ike  9ckoMytm  k  c^mftHtdT  H^w  w<g 
im^mt  OkefiUmn  eflkeir  Me»  md  trikei  refemreeg? 

In  reference  to  a  report  on  the  mental  heahh  needa  of  students  in  0!(B  Schools,  a  psy^ 
ogist  for  the  BIA  Portland  Area  states  "  that  matQT  of  tbeK  studetits  return  to  die^ 
environments  lacking  any  new  skiOs  to  deal  with  their  envtronment,  tiut  many  students  will 
etKl  up  with  a  marginal  existence,  many  win  continue  inappropriate  behavior 
become  institutkmal  patients  or  inmates  in  our  jails  and  priaona*.  A  sad  commentaiy  on  the 
future  of  Indian  y oudi,  if  we  are  unable  to  reform  and  revitalizB  programs  within  the  Off 
Resetvatkm  Bonding  Schoob. 

Residential  programs  for  ORB  Schoob  are  woefully  short  of  trained  staff  and  resource 
Whik  residential  staff  are  expected  to  be  accountable  for  students  sixteen  hotiri  eve^ 
they  are  the  least  trained  and  fewest  paid  of  an  ORBS  cmpkyeca.  I^gfier  education  snd 
cettificatkm  requirementa  must  be  set  for  new  hires  in  residential  programa. 

An  existing  residential  staff  must  hive  the  opportunity  to  obtain  educatkm  and  c^^ 

in  order  to  improve  skins  in  working  with  at-risk  studenla.  Salary  scales  for  residential  staff 

must  be  set  at  a  fair  level  so  as  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified  individuab. 
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p^^Ui>tt»g^i  tiffing  niffft*  aiift  cufTMdiy  ^mKffqHfMg  BIAfUndardtaBowantioofl  staff 

to  50  fltudeotB.  An  «van«e  ntk)  dini«  pei^ 

stodcnli,  oGCMkmal^  i^aclHiigliw  1  to  50  ^ 

•diook  fcaidcotiat  pcogram  hM  rat^ 

c£fecthv»  adequate  it«f6t«k^  must  be  cftaMk^ 

otfwr  Ifaerapcutk  ichoob  indkatt}  tfut  the 

what  is  found  m  ORB  Scboob.  >\^iAoat  proper  stafiBug  even  the  best  program  on  paper 

wffl  be  subject  to  £ulu«.  The  folkwi^ 

ratios. 

Rivcnsde  1  to  38 

Sherman  1  to  80 

Cbcmawa    ■  ■  lto40 

MacUren  School  For  Boys  3  to  20 

Often  IM  School  2  to  20 

Job  Corps  2  to  25 

The  Unkm  reconmends  that  the  tkte  bar  agreement  imder  Article  40  Education 
Personnel  System^  of  the  Master  Agreement  be  implemented  tanmediatety.  The  Union 
also  recommends  that  standards  for  domttoiy  staff  to  student  ratios  be  changed  to  a 
miaimumof2  dorm  staff  and  1  counseUng  tech  for  every  30  students. 

The  »de  bar  wouU  allow  devek}paieitf  of  a  sequenli^ 

Imow)ed06,  sldD  and  abiM^  Ic^  of  BIA  etnployees 

iceidential  prograntf.  The  side  bar  would  also  pcovkfe  donn  em^ 

mciease  salariee  m  accoidancc  with  educatwnal  attaininent  Ii^^ 

aDow  residential  departments  to  effecthvfy  cany  out  the  goak  of  IRG,  d»^^ 

other  spectafized  prognuns. 

The  union  bdievte  ^  the  21st  Ccntuiy  program  approach  win  al^ 

obtain  the  type  of  indKiduafized,  open  emdfaneot  education  le^^ 

The  Union  rsconunends  the  esUblishment  of  21st  century  boarding  school  programs 

and  site  councils  for  each  ORB  School  Site  councils  would  provide  die  cnq^ee  and 

student  r^trcsentatioathat  is  needed  to  ddkyw  them  to  particqMte  in  fi^^ 

nuasion.  The  ORB  School  that  is  currency  inq^ementing  a  21st 

bMed  its  developmcm  on  the  Or^  Educational  Act  for  the  2l8t  Ccntiay.  ^ 

progiram 

is  idso  in  line  with  Education  2000,  die  iiational  effoft  aimed  at  improvi^ 
Nations  educational  standards  and  services. 
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Appropriatkm  And  AUoaUiMi  OfEduaUioii  Funds 

The  authodzatkm  JUKI  ^ipcopriat^ 
mtenul  aOocjOkm  of  funds  t)^  the  BU 

Haw  mmek  uiMmM  Mmnty  nitkMem  mittfm  ORB  Sek^^b  $9  men  Ike  new 

Hew  cm  Cemgren 

meMreOimmem^t^freprMtedferMpedficei^ 

eOeemtdr  Wkm  k  me  kettfimdu^fmmdw  te  mumre  mmfimdmgfn  Mckecie  m-e 
e^MukedhteKdemtmeeA  mdneittttdefUhemlcemmteT  These  ffauncial  questions 
must  be  sosweivd  if  we  eiqiect  to  meet  dw  educationsl  needs  of  In^ 

ORBiichools. 

The  Union  recommends  that  the  ISEF  process  be  changed  to  program  ftinding  for 

ORB  Schools  and  that  adequate  consideration  be  given  to  ftinding  administrative 

costs  factors.  The  ISEF  fofmula  recpures  scho(^  to  cm^oQ  as  msi^ 

ensure  tiiat  adequate  funding  wffl  be  availsbie  to  cover  school 

often  resuhs  in  stafif  to  studoit  ratios  that  limit  classroom  pf^^ 

ISEP  Indian  Schoofo  Equalization  Program  receives  insuffi:^ 

ISFF.  (WSU)wei^it6d  student  units  used  to  detenmnefundii«k!velB  do  ^ 

divtrK  needs  presented  by  ORBS  students.  Administrative  cost 

fiom  ISEP  funds  for  ORB  Schools,  >xt  cootnK^t  schook  reccfvt  an  addfti^ 

funding  for  administrative  costs.  An  ISEF  review  conducted  in  1991  supports  claims  die 

ISEP  does  not  provide  fundiog  levds  requaied  to  meet  ti'r  S*  costs 

residenlial  programs.  Recent  coinpaiisotis  widk  achools      luve  at-dslc  st^ 

die  Job  Coips  and  Then4)eutic  schools  indicates  that  the  ORB  Schook  te^ 

less  per  student  dun  otfier  schools  with  similar  student  poputatioiM. 

Cost  Per  Student: 

Chcmawa—  $12,000.00 

Job  Corps  $21,000.00 

Green  Hitt  School  $27,000.00 

Maclaren  School  For  Boys — $21,780.00 

LAbor-Management  Relations: 

Cooperative  labor/management  relations  remains  a  k^rfiKtorm  Schoobto 
be  effective  in  serving  students.  The  Union  recommends  that  Congress  amend  the 
Federal  Ubor>Management  Relations  Statute  to  reflect  Executive  Order  12871.  The 
degree  to  wWch  die  executive  order  is  embraced  and  implemented  by  bodi  labor  and 
management  win  be  critical  to  dte  success  of  ORBS  in  meetii«  studem  needs.  CoopenOK^ 
labor*managemem  rdatiom  become  essendal  when  school  admitustratiom  «e  faced 
reduced  budgets  and  program  resources.  At-risk  behaviors  often  demand  program  changes 
diat  in  turn  impact  die  metfiods  and  means  by  which  en^kiyees  peffoim  work 
are  often  asked  to  accomplish  more  widi  fewer  resources.  Federal  employees  em^^ 
ORBS  must  ako  face  die  poasiMity  of  kMing  federal  status  if  ORBS  become 
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gmittcbooit,  ShouW  ORB  Schoob  inter  the  proccittow^ 

ichooli,  the  uwon  ttd  en^loyect 

ment  of  cllq3ioyeel^  pi0vidii«  tfm 

woi1df«  coiKftiow  or  Khod  tUtiM  will  be  be^ 

rctktenttti  progTMPi^ 

The  NMCttity  of  Maintaining  ORBS: 

My  experieiicc  hat  ahown  me  tlutf  if  a  paitx^ 

aockty,  tiie  pcohkm  k  often  greater  witfam 

imcfl^ioynMOt,  «^  paieata,  illitafacy,  a^ 

peopk  e?9erieiice  a  a«mficant  increaae  of  inc^^ 

only  real  aohitkm  to  tfie  inaiQr  social,  ecooom^ 

peopk  k  to  provkk  adequate  education  sei\icef.  IXb^ 

toed  hKlim  population  WM  under  20  yeart  of  age.  Almoat  20%  wefc  un^ 

age.  The  titnd  of  a  vtiy  young  and  growing  population  haa  increa^ 

will  remain  an  important  &ctor  in  tfie  future  of  Tribes. 

mkju^tt  fjiuMf jf  jrr  fxrwrrr  Thr     —  ^  ^'^  •^-7  t^*«>  ^r.^^,^,;^  u  A^t 
simpliy  do  not  have  tiie  caiMcify  to  pro^     educatkn  or  meet  die  socu^ 
hidianyoudi  Many  of  the  Indian  youdi  attending  ORB  Schoob  are  at  hi^ 
Md  lu^  to  conlnHv  a       of  4y*fii^^ 

aockty.  About  80%  of  la  C^S  studoila  are  placed  in  school  for  social  reasons  ac^^ 
to     pit^wNMly  mentioned  report  on  mental  bea^ 

Yd  maiiy  <^tfaeae  same  studeota  are  gifted,  talented  and  oeath^ 

becouMV  fimm  tnbal  teadeis.  ORB  Schoofe  and  Indian  Tnl>ea  cm 

yeaity  releotian  rale  of  leas  tfasn  50%  as  an  acceptabte  standai^  for  educati^ 

Al  C«B  Schooli  should  hive  JKadenw  ataiidank  thtf 

stMidMda  for  tfie  stalea  in  which     schoob  reaide.  We  ask  the  question,  wM 

flwcooMnttee  would  alkw  their  own  children  or  grandch^ 

retains  kaa  than  50%  of  its  student  population? 

ORB  Schools  have  the  basic  infirastnictuie  necessary  to  mal»  the  tms^ 

irtm  that  cm  eflfecthfdy  serve  at-flsk  Indian  you&  2l8t  Centny  boarding  school  pro- 

gam  lod  reMdeolid  therapeutic  pixigrm  can  h^  ORBS  nyike  the  trsns^ 

educate  and  treii  il<firi^  bchtvion.  hi  maiQr  inatsoces  ORB  Scho^ 

for  studeais  who  woidd  othenvise  be  sufc^e^ 

finil^  and  social  probfems  ait  cpideinc. 


Over  the  kxv  hMtory  of  ORB  Schoote  thousands  of  Indian  peopk  have  obtain^ 
education  and  tramkv  needed  to  sufVM  in  AflMrican  society.  Todqr  the  mission  of  OR^ 
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n  educating  Indian  youth  can  be  more  tartn^  For  many  Indian 

ttudenli  ORB  Sdiook  $te  their  last  hope.  By  providing  at-risk  students  the  opportunity  to 
undcntaod  tttemadvcff,  overcome  perKmal  issuea  and  gain  an  education,  they  can  he^  to 
break  die  cycle  of  family  and  community  dysfunction. 


Wc  hope  diat  we  leave  this  committee  with  information  that  wiU  encourage  your  support 
for  furthering  the  mission  and  accountability  of  ORB  Schools,  Thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  concerns. 

Siocetely, 

Patrick  D.  Mekndy,  Vice  President 
BIA  Council/Portland  Area 
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ATTACmffiNTS 


L  ATNIreaotiitions 

2.  Sunmiwy  of  nujor  needs  fixmi  the 

of  April  14-17, 1992.  (Note:  a  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  1/1 1, 14,/94 
indicates  tto  no  gains  have  been  made  fading  prcv^ 
evaluation  report  recommendations). 

3.  Aiticfc  40  PewmelEducaticm  Side  Bar,  of  the  Master  Agreeme^^ 
BIA  Council  of  Conadidated  Locals  and  the  BIA, 

4.  Statements  by  Gila  River  Indian  Parents  of  Chcmawa  students. 


< 
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Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians 


1994  Mid-Year  Conference 
Pendleton,  Oregon 


Resolution  #94-58 


PREAMBLE 


W«,  th#  membera  of  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  No(thwest  Indians  of  the  United  States, 
invoking  the  divine  bleeehg  of  the  Creator  upon  our  efforts  end  purposes,  in  o(der  to 
pretefve  for  ourselves  end  our  descendents  rights  secured  under  Indian  Trectiee  and 
benefits  to  ^ich  we  am  entitled  under  the  laws  and  constitutk>n  of  the  United  Sta^ 
several  states,  to  enOghtM  ttie  puUIc  tovmrd  a  better  understandkig  of  the  1 
to  preeerve  Indian  culturaJ  values,  and  othenvtse  promote  the  weHare  of  the  Indian 
people,  do  hereby  eatabiish  and  submit  the  following  reeolutlon: 

WHEREAS,  the  AffHiated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians  (ATNI)  are  representatives 
of  and  advocates  for  national  regional,  and  specific  Trtoal  concenis;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  AltUiated  TnlMS  of  Northwest  Indians  is  a  regional  organization 
comprised  of  American  Indiana  in  the  states  of  Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Montana, 
l^evada,  northern  Califomia.  and  Alaska;  and 

WHEREAS)  the  health,  safety,  welfare,  education,  economic  and  empfoyment 
opportunity,  and  preservation  of  cultural  and  natural  resources  ara  primary  goals  and 
objsctivee  of  AffUated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Chsmawa  boarding  school  Is  a  valued  educatkxMl  ntsouroe  for 
tribee  throughout  the  natJon;  and 

WHEREAS,  ATNI  has  Sj^rssaed  conoems  about  Chemawa  since  before  1975: 

and 


WHEREAS,  Interdepartmental  reviews  that  were  conducted  made 
recommandatkxis  for  {mprovemenu  that  were  never  impiemented:  and 


au  NX.  20rii  Avenue  •  SdK  310  •  ^JrtMd.  Oicson  97UZ-227S 
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WHStEAS,  itm  Bufetu  of  Indian  Afttiw  (BIA)  dadtrad  much  of  the  land 
syfTOondhfl  Ch«maw»  Boarding  School  at  aurpJu*  property  and  soW  it  to  privata  land 
ownars.  laaviig  only  a  amaU  aection  of  land  for  school  acfivftias:  now 

THEREFORE  BE  TT  RESOCVEO,  that  tha  AffiBatad  Tribas  of  Northwest  ln<San$ 
Ufoaa  our  Northwast  Congrassional  rapraaantatlvaa  to  conduct  a  congn»«aional 
raSSwinvaatlgatJon  of  Chamawa  BoanSng  School  for  tha  puipose  of  kaapmg  it  opan. 
maintaining  owrorahlp  of  an  axiiting  proparty.  and  InWating  masscva  impfovwnants. 


The  foregoing  resdutjon  was  adopted  at  the  1994  Mid-Year  Conference  of  the 
Affifiatad  Tribea  of  Northwaat  Indiana.  haW  at  tha  Red  Uon  Inn  in  Pandteton.  Oregon,  on 
May  19. 1994  with  a  quonjm  present 


CgftTlRCATlON 


Margaret  Jose'.  Secretary 


Bnjca  Wynne,  Preaidam 


V 


itM  Mb-Ycm  Commmmcc 
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Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians 


1994  Mid-Year  Conference 
Pendleton»  Oregon 

Resolution  #94-43 


PREAMBLE 


Wt.  ihe  m«mb«ra  of  ttw  Affiliated  TrXsec  of  Northwest  Indians  of  th«  Unit«d  StatM. 
invoidno  th«  divin«  biMatng  of  th«  CrMtor  upon  our  efforts  and  purposaa,  in  ord«f  to 
pfaM(V9  for  oursttvM  and  our  dasoandants  rights  aacurad  under  (ndun  Traatlaa  and 
banams  to  which  VM  am  antJtM  under  the  laws  and  constitutkxi  of  ih«  Un'M 
s«vaf«]atataa.  to  anightanttwputjito  toward  a  batter  understanding  of  the  Ind^  people, 
to  prseen/e  Indian  cuiturai  values,  and  otherwise  pfomote  the  welfare  of  the  Indian 
people,  do  hereby  eatabflsh  and  submit  thttfbOowing  rsaolution: 

WHEREAS,  th«  Affiliated  Tribes  of  fJoithwest  Indtens  (ATNI)  are  representatives 
of  and  advocates  for  nationai.  regionaJ.  and  specific  TrtpeJ  concerns;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Affiliated  Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians  Is  a  regional  organisation 
comprised  of  Amertoan  Indians  in  the  states  of  Washington.  Idaho,  Oregon.  Montana. 
Nevada,  north^n  CaiHbmla,  and  Alaska;  and 

WHEREAS,  th«  health,  safety,  welfare,  education,  economic  and  employment 
opportunity,  and  preservation  of  cultural  and  natural  resources  are  primary  goals  and 
obiectivee  of  AffMed  Tribee  of  Northwest  Indians;  and 

WHEREAS,  an  official  review  of  the  Chemawa  Boarding  School  was  recently 
conducted;  and 

WHEREAS,  preliminary  reports  of  that  review  jndic«te  serious  problems  In  the 
A^lniatratlon  of  the  Chemawa  Boarding  School;  now 
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THEREFOfIC  BE  FT  RESOLVED,  that  Affiliated  Tri»«  of  ^k>m^•st  Indians  requasts 
nintf  tha  IkuU  report  from  tha  Bunau  of  Indian  Altairs  -  Pomand  Araa  Office  of  Indian 
Educafion  Programs  Director  and  coptos  fonwded  to  ATNl  member  Tribee  and 
Education  CommMaa  Chair  m  order  to  eJ^ectte  ATNl  refview  and  response, 

C^R-nRCATlON 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  1994  Mid-Year  Conference  cf  the 
Affiliated  Tribea  of  Northwest  Indians,  heW  at  the  Red  Uon  Inn.  Pendleton.  Oregon,  on 
fulay  19. 1994  with  a  quorum  present. 


Bmc*  Wynn*.iPreeidem  Margaret  Jose'.  Secretary 


1994  lAD-YEAII  COMFGWMC£ 


PAQE2 
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J^^Z^^\:^  '  WONITORING  AND  EVALUATION  HEPdJ^ 
Submitted  by  Gerald  Gray  to  Pat  M«I«ndy  on  Septombtr  21. 1992 

Comp(«t«d  plan  to  b«  submitted  by  October  31, 1992. 

Fomtat  for  report: 

1.  Deficiencies  to  be  addressed. 

2.  Actlon(s)tobeteken. 

3.  Person(s)  responsible 

4.  Target  Date 

5.  Date  Completed 

$.  Stetus/Progress,  1991-92 

Summary  of  Types  end  Numbers  of  Deficiency  Areas: 

1.  Administration/Admlnistritors  13 

2.  Facilities  V 

3.  Academic 

4.  Philosophy  and  Goals  5 

6.  NMds  Assessment  and  Monitoring  of 

Student  Progress  ^ 

6.  Curriculum  and  Instruction  44 

7.  Opportunity  to  learn  &  Time  on  Task  4 
3.  HIjjh  Expectations  3 

9.  Safe  and  Supportive  Environment  4 

10.  Home/School  Community  Relations  4 

11 .  Instructional  Leadership  i3 

12.  Residential  Hall  I 

13.  Administration  <|, 

14.  Migor  Improvemente  ^ 

TOTAL  DEFICIENCY  RESPONSES 


M/WQR  NEEDS  AS  IDENTiFigQ  nv  ppFiClENCY  app^^^ 
A.  Administration  and  Administrators: 
1.  EfforU  to  improve  the  school. 

a  J^ril!!!!!.'^''^  wlfltMlytls  and  self^xamlnation  of  administrative  style. 

3.  Improved  communication,  steff  involvement  and  consuiution 

4.  Improved  wortUng  relatione  with  Union.  o"»"'«tion 
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5.  Completion  of  school  wicte  nt«dt  asMssfTMnt 

6.  N«td  for  an  tmployte  handbook. 

7.  Davtlop  a  public  relations  program. 

8.  Activata  a  Curriculum  Committet  -  immadlataly. 

9.  PrirKipal  to  maat  with  Oapt.  haada  and  Union  on  regular  basis. 

B.  Acadamic: 

□  No  record  of  accomplishmantst 

C.  Philosophy  and  Goals  •  School  Mission 

1 .  Naad  to  finalize  written  philosophy  and  goals  statement 

2.  Staff  handbook  to  be  developed, 

3.  Goats  ttatament  to  be  based  on  up*dated  and  current  student  needs  assessment. 
4. 

D.  Needs  Assessment  and  Monitoring  of  Student  Progress. 

1.  Complete  school  wide  assessment 

2.  Apply  for  school-wide  Chapter  1  recognition. 

3.  Need  fbr  school  improvement  plan 

4.  Improve  achievement  testing  procedures. 

E.  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 

1.  Curriculum  Committee  to  be  appointed. 

2.  A  written  curricutc  must  b%  published. 

3.  Currtoular  scope  and  sequence  to  be  published 

4.  Indian  culture  to  b9  infused  into  existing  and  projected  curriculum. 
$.  Hire  two  academic  counselore. 

i.  Improved  communications  between  disciplinary  areas  must  be  Improved. 
7.  Academic  expectations  uT  students  by  instructore  must  be  reised. 
t.  Ubrary  must  be  updated. 

9.  Texbooks  must  be  updated. 

10.  Staff  development  inservtce  must  be  implemented  on  continuing  basis. 

11.  Weekly  lesson  plans  should  be  required. 

F.  Opportunity  to  team  and  Tk.te  on  Task: 

1.  Gifted  and  Talented  Program  to  be  developed  and  implemented. 

2.  Individual  Education  Plana  (lEP)  must  be  developed. 

O.  High  Expectations: 

1.  Obvious  lack  of  high  expectations  of  students  by  Academic  Staff. 
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2.  Staff  dtvtlopment  inMivkt  must  incorporate  this  area  of  concern. 

H.  Safe  and  Supporting  Environment: 

1.  Preventive  Counseling  Program  to  be  developed  and  implemented. 

2.  ibid.;  personal  development  plans. 

3.  Need  for  improved  communication  and  coordination  between  the  Academic 
end  Home  Living  Program. 

I.  Home/Schoot/Community  ftelations: 

1.  Need  for  a  comprehensive  Public  Relations  Program. 
J.  Instructional  Leadership: 

1.  Need  for  more  interested,  concerned  and  visible  edministrators  on  the  campus 
and  in  the  halie  and  classrooms. 

2.  Need  for  regular  staff  meetings. 

3.  Need  for  open  communications  between  teachers,  support  staffs  and  admin. 

4.  Administrators  must  advocate  mora  for  teachera,  instructional  materials,  support 
facilitiee.etc. 

5.  Need  for  improved  communications  between  varioue  components  of  the  total 
program.(admin.  /  staff/  home^iving/drug  end  alcohoti  etc.) 

C.  Need  for  on^gokig  support  for  staff  end  students  ralative  to  high  expectations. 
7.  Need  for  f6lk>w-lhrough  on  stated  intentions  by  edmln. 

Mora  comprahentive  and  regular  programs  of  orientation  for  new  sUff  must 

be  impleniented. 
f .  AdministraCora  must  demonstrate  mora  leaderahip. 

K.  Residentiai  Hall: 

1.  Need  for  mora  emcient  system  of  policing  and  picking  up  around  living  facilities. 

2.  Need  for  better  eign-out  system. 

3.  Need  for  mora  and  better  praventive  counseling  program. 

4.  Dorm  staff  neede  to  be  infomied  regarding  academic  prograss  of  students  so  that 
additional  eupport  may  be  provided. 

5.  Mora  staff  required  during  peak  houra. 

C.  Need  for  comprehensive  student  social  development  programs  in  rasidential  eraa. 
7.  Need  for  improved  communications  between  rasidential  and  support  ereas. 


L.  Administration: 

1.  Need  for  updated  policy  handbook  for  staff. 

2.  Need  for  mora  efficient  rtquisition  process. 

3.  Need  for  mora  tiarmonius  working  ratatione  between  admin,  and  Union. 
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4.  improvid  communicMons  must  Im  imptomMited  iMtwMn  admin,  and  Union. 

6.  Admin,  mutt  avaluirt*  Us  roods  of  opsrKtons  rstativt  to: 
tu  tnitt  in  staff. 

b.  considsfatkm  for  staff  ncoromsndations. 

c.  consultation  wMi  staff  on  critical  matlsrs. 

d.  dtvttopmont  of  mspact  and  trust 

€.  Nstdforimprovodcommunicatkmswitfiottwrgovommantalagancias 

7.  Security  Forca  shouM  ba  ktonCWabk. 

5.  SacurityForcasliould  not  cany  fkaamM. 
f.  Sacurity  should  waktha  campus  mora. 

10.  ThacurmntScfwolwidaPlanofOparationsisnotrtpmsantativaofalloftha 
tsacliar  axisitng  concams. 

11.  Tha  advant  of  ganoa  In  tha  Salam  community  and  tha  potantial  impact  on  the 
Chamawa  community  nasds  to  addrtasad  nowl 
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SIDE  BAR  AGREEMENT 

ARTICLE  40 

EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  SYSTEM 

A  six  member  committee  (3  Management  and  3  Union  plus  a  highly  qualified  technical 
advisor  on  curriculum)  will  be  formed  to  develop  a  plan  to  upgrade  the  staff  that  work  in 
Ihc  Homcliving  Rcsidcnlial  Program  in  BIA  Boarding  Schools.  This  commillcc  will 
develop  a  sequential  curriculum  plan  to  upgrade  ihc  knowledge,  skill  and  ability  levels  of 
BIA  employees  who  work  in  direct  daily  contact  with  at  risk  children  residing  in  the  BIA 
Boarding  School  setting.  This  newly  fonned  committee  will  meet  no  more  than  four  (4) 
times  in  calendar  year  1994.  Employees  arc  encouraged  by  the  Union  and  Management 
to  participate  in  liom diving  education  programs.  rho.sc  employees  who  participate  and 
successfully  complete  the  program  will  receive  upward  mobility  benefits. 

Management   Uni^^^-sJ)xVJ^(^J]^^>-^ 

Date   DatejiH^i>-^HA.  \\\} 
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Jun«  7,  1994 

To  Whoa  Thl«  Kay  Conc*m; 

SL/*^^^*  All«i,  I*m  from  th«  Gila  River  PiKa-Maricopa 

Indian  CoMiunity  of  Sacaton,  Ari«ona.     I»«  a  parant  of  aavaril 

SS22?l;iv"lH'^?*?f'"  ^'^^•^  •  concerned  pSJ^S?, 

especially  when  it  concerns  my  children.  i»b  out  spoken,  when  i 
taiow  »y  loved  onee  are  being  ehort  changed  and  I  know  what  12  Sue 

^'v*  Z^*^^^  Chewiwa  school  several  tiaes.  if»  «  beautiful 
f       i;  concern*  are  that  funding  isn't  appropriate. 

i«22''«J"?>,^''  progra«lng  at  the  echool.  I  We  been  very  nSgatite  on 
Sr.^L«^*«i2r^f  '"^  Pfscticea,  and  if.  because  I  know 

AilhoJSS^4^^.'^''\'^  children  an  adequate  education  due 
J'^^o^^^  ifs  a  free  country.     My  children  picked  thie 
^nS^ialJ^i^jr  welcoming  and  inviting  ataospheref  I  commSd 

ana  praise  the  staff,  who  have  gone  the  extra-plus  miles  to  achieve 
the  learned  reeponse  appropriate  to  the  concept  that  was  presented. 

^*  •chool  to  remain  open  ae  a  boarding  school. 
M^^Ji  4?®l4^  spprove  of  the  Administrative  practices  of  the 
Admxnietration  preeently  at  Chamawa. 

I've  eeen  the  report  by  the  review  team  (1/94).  i  do  agree  with 
the  recommendations  eet  forth  by  the  review  team.  ^ 

1  know  that  practicee  can  be  changed  and  learned  concepte  are  loet 
due  to  inappropriate  presentation  or  none  exposure  to  a  concept. 

stay  with  a  person  forever,   just  imagine  what  each 
11''''^^*.  ^-P^ially  when  a  staff  member  givee  a 

?Sf^4.^'  themselves.    Meaning  a  student  takes  with  them  a  part  of 

fS^J^iri       ixVii  »PP«Vriste  learned  concept.    All  I'm  concerned 

about  ere  my  childrene  education.    Appropriate  programe  according 

IL^^^^4  .^"^ii^*":^  students  needs.*^*^   £ae  to^thSm  a  free  ind 

according  to  all  State,   Federal  (and/or) 

lit^Zi  *^T^*!         <Jttid«lines.     I  am  aware  of  parent  and  student 

J«  v;!lw         !^         *^  parents  (or)  guardians  had  the  opportunity 

IL^2^  ^uli^*  ^•^^  the  opportunity  to 

expreee  their  concerns.  ' 

Carol  Allan 
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Jxin«  7,  1994 

To  Who*  This  Nsy  Concsm: 

My  tamm  Is  Glnm  W^bb,  tn  snroll^d  tribal  assbsr  of  ths  Pisa  Trlba 
on  th«  Gila  Rlvar  Indian  Rasarvation  locatad  In  Southam  Arltona. 

Z  am  writing  this  lattar  bacauaa  I  f  ael  that  It  Is  ixportant  that 
you  haar  tha  vlav  of  a  parant.  My  son  has  bean  attanding  Chamava 
for  tha  past  two  yaars,  this  fall  will  ba  his  third  yaar,  ha  plans 
to  graduate  froit  Chaaawa.  X  wish  other  parente  had  the  opportunity 
to  share  their  vievs  aleo.  If  Mors  parente  ware  aware  of  the 
Issues  now  before  you  and  read  reporte  concerning  Cheaava  Indian 
School  there  would  be  far  »ors  parental  Input. 

tack  of  coMiunicatlon  froa  Chesawa  Adnlnlstratlon,  their  failure  to 
provide  ue  with  Information  regarding  school  curriculum  and  other 
related  Information  of  the  gang  activities  led  Gila  River  Parente 
to  begin  asking  g>>estlone. 

A3  parents  we  have  entruited  our  children,  our  most  precious  god 
given  gift  to  a  school,  we  were  told  by  our  pina  Agency  Education 
office  that  it  was  one  of  the  better  schools .  Never  in  our  wildest 
imaginations  did  ve  think  they  would  be  harassed,  intimidated  or 
threatened  on  a  daily  basis  by  a  hall  monitor  and  in  some  cases, 
phyeically  abused  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  school.  Your 
gueetion  would  be,  why  did  these  students  stay?  Being  from  the 
desert  Southwest,  where  temperatures  are  extremely  hot,  to  the 
cool,  green  land  of  Salem,  Oregon,  they  can  now  make  the  comparison 
and  prefer  the  cool  weather,  the  school  setting  is  also  pleasing  to 
them.  They  like  and  respect  their  teachers.  If  these  etudente  had 
proper  programs  in  place  and  appropriate  learning  materials 
essential  to  guality  education  and  suddenly  for  whatever  reason  it 
was  no  longer  available  to  them,  they  would  quickly  realise  the 
difference.  Just  as  they  have  the  difference  between  their 
homeland  and  their  schools*  location. 

He  share  the  basic  beliefs  of  our  unique  Native  American  Culture, 
yet  our  many  tribes  are  at  the  eame  time  different.  These  students 
come  together  at  Chemawa  to  live,  learn  and  share  with  each  other. 
Without  these  opportunities  they  would  never  know  the  differences 
and  similarities.  These  are  some  reasons  why  our  children  fight  so 
hard  to  etay  at  Chemawa. 

Chemawa  has  the  potential  to  be  the  best  school  with  the  proper 
guidance,  programs  in  place  and  creating  the  safe  and  healthy 
livlrg  conditions  required  for  students  to  feel  confortable  and 
willing  to  learn. 
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Tha  currant  Aattinistration  L>is  prov«n  to  b*  in«ffactiva.  it  has 
had  tan  yaara  to  acAiava  this.  Z  don't  Xnow  if  it  is  lack  of 
intarast  in  studants  and  thair  aducation  or  lack  of  axparianca  in 
satting  up  prograaa.  it  vould  ba  visdoa  to  surround  ttysalf  uith 
qualifiad  and  ooiq>atant  paraonnal  in  ordar  to  ansura  that  all 
phasas  of  tha  curriculum  is  adaquata  or  surpassaa  raquirananta. 

Chasawa  and  its'  studants  must  ba  allowad  to  begin  tha  haaling 
procaas  fros  a  dysfunctional  school  systan  toward  posit iva 
attitudas  of  a  quality  aducation. 
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QILA  RIVER  INDIAN  COMMUNITY 

SACATON.AZ8S247 

AOMINlSTIUTtve  OFnccs 
taoa  Ut<n%  )  or 

Jun€  09,  1994 


Congnsswoman  Koran  English 

2223  tongworth  Bouse  Offict  Building 

Washington  D.C  2051S 

SVBJ:  "   '  Chimawa  Indian  School 
Salem,  Oregon 

Dear  Koran: 

This  Utter  will  be  a  follow  up  to  the  packet  sent  to  your  office  by  concerned  parents  of  the  Gila 
RlHr  Indian  Community.  Their  statements  indicate  serious  problems  involving  the  activities 
at  the  school 

Their  recommendations  maybe  considered,  which  points  out  the  mimanagement  of  the  school 
by  a  Mr.  Gerald  /.  Gray,  school  supervisor.  They  recommend  that  he  be  removed  in  order  to 
establish  a  safe  and  positive  environment  for  the  students.  The  parents  were  recently  invited 
by  the  Oregon  State  Commission  to  express  their  views  about  the  school  The  information  sent 
to  you  will  point  out  some  facts  submitted  in  written  form. 

We  know  you  are  very  busy,  but  wi  would  like  to  request  your  assistance  in  resolving  the 
concerns  of  the  parents  submUting  the  information.  If  you  would  like  further  information, 
please  contact  my  office  at  (602)  562-331L 

In  appreciation,  I  remain, 

Mary^V.  Tlfomas,  Governor^  -^^^ 
Qila  River  Indian  Community 

MVT:sm 

xc:     Education  Standing  Committee 
c^hemawa  Parent  Committee 
Tribal  Education  Department 
Agency  Education  Superintendent 
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OFF-RESERVATION  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
EVALUATION  SUMMARY  REPORT 

WITH  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Office  of  Indian  Education 


by  Rick  St.  Germaine,  Ph.D. 


April  11,  1994 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  following  is  a  summary  report  of  the  Effective  School  monitor/ 
evaluation  and  compliance  reports  of  the  targeted  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  six 
off-reservation  boarding  schools,  identified  as:  Chemawa  in  Salem,  Oregon; 
Flandreau  in  Flandreau.  South  Dakota;  Riverside  in  Anadarko.  Oklahoma; 
Sequoyah  in  Talequah,  Oklahoma;  Sherman  in  Riverside,  California;  and 
Walhpeton  in  Wahpeton,  North  Dakota. 

The  suHTmary  report  is  a  synopsis  of  data  and  information  compiled  from  a 
three  year  study  (1990-1992)  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  targeted  off-reservation 
boarding  schools.  Materials  reviewed  included  Effective  Schools  monitor/ 
evaluation  reports,  BIA  minimum  academic  standards  compliance  reports, 
accreditation  status  reports;  and  ORBS  Academic  Achievement  Test  Summary 
Sheets. 

The  Branch  of  Monitoring  and  Evaluation,  Office  of  Indian  Education 
Programs^  piloted  a  monitoring/evaluation  process  during  the  1989-1990 
academic  year  in  selected  BIA  schools  and  subsequently  refined  and  administered 
the  process  in  all  187  Bureau  responsible  schools  in  five  years  (1989-1994).  The 
targeted  off-reservation  boarding  schools  were  included  in  the  monitor/evaluation 
process  during  the  years  1990-1992. 

The  process  identifies  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  school/dormitory 
programs  and  information  necessary  for  improving  school  programs  both 
individually  and  as  a  part  of  the  Bureau  system.  Information  gathered  includes 
whether  or  not  the  schools  have  written  curricula,  parent  involvement,  staff 
development  training,  and  instructional  leadership.  The  process  summarizes 
statistical  data  regarding  student  enrollment,  attendance,  achievement,  and 
activities  to  help  the  schools  examine  how  well  they  are  serving  Indian  students. 
The  ultimate  goal  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  the  OIEP  to  become 
the  best  in  America. 

The  Effective  Schools  Research  model  is  used  in  the  evaluation  of  BIA  schools 
and  dormitory  programs.  Educational  lesearch  has  identified  eleven  character- 
istics or  correlates  consistently  found  in  effective  schools.  The  following  are 
definitions  for  each  correlate  developed  by  BIA  schools  utilizing  the  process: 
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•  Clear  School  Mission  -  a  clearly  understood  and  accepted  purpose  statement 
that  guides  local  education  and  a  driving  force  for  the  education  process  to  meet 
the  unique  needs  of  students. 

•  Monitoring  and  Feedback  of  Student  Progress  -  measuring  student  progress 
on  the  intended  curriculum  through  a  variety  of  means  and  relating  progress  to 
students  and  others  in  a  positive  manner. 

•  Curriculum  and  Instruction  -  curriculum  and  instruction  should  be  based  on 
locally  defined  needs,  reflect  the  culture  and  be  developed  with  staff  involvement. 
Educational  activities  should  be  focused  around  the  outcomes  we  want  students  to 
demonstrate. 

•  Opportunity  to  Learn  -  an  intensive  engagement  where  students  can  learn 
and  demonstrate  the  intended  outcomes. 

•  High  Expectations  -  an  atmosphere  of  challenge  and  confidence  where 
students  and  suff  develop  to  their  full  potential. 

•  Safe  and  Supportive  Environnwnt  -  a  nurturing  environment  conducive  to 
learning  where  all  are  respected  and  where  children,  staff  and  community  can 
grow  together  to  be  the  best. 

•  Home/School/Community  Relations  -  home,  school  and  community  have  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  school's  mission  through  open  and  active  exchange  of 
information  and  communication  and  active  involvement  of  the  community. 

•  Strong  Instructional  Leadership  -  the  combined  effort  of  all  instructional 
staff  involved  in  the  learning  process  by  guiding,  nwdeling,  sharing,  and  seeking 
to  meet  the  needs  of  students  and  staff. 

•  Participatory  Management/Shared  Governance  -  shared  decision-making  by 
parents,  smdents,  staff,  administration,  and  tribe  which  enables  all  involved  to 
feel  their  contributions  are  important  and  valued,  and  develops  a  sense  of 
ownership  among  the  groups. 

•  Cultural  relevance  -  the  enhancement  of  tribal  culture,  integrated  into  all 
areas  of  a  school,  which  supports  student  self-esteem,  respect  and  success. 

•  Administration  -  management  functions  in  school  operations  are 
administered  in  a  manner  supportive  of  quality  education. 
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Schools  visited  and  individuals  interviewed  in  the  course  of  preparing  this 
ORBS  Summary  report  include:  Wahpeton  Indian  Boarding  School  (January  3-6, 
1994  investigation  team  member);  Santa  Fe  Indian  Boarding  School  (October  26, 
1993);  Theodore  Roosevelt  Indian  Boarding  School  (March  8-9, 1994);  Robert 
Hall,  Administrator,  and  staff,  Wahpeton  Indian  Boarding  School;  Joe  Abeyta, 
Administrator,  and  staff,  Santa  Fe  Indian  Boarding  School;  Mark  Wilkerson, 
Acting  Principal,  and  staff,  Theodore  Roosevelt  Boarding  School;  Ken  Taylor, 
Superintendent,  Sherman  Indian  Boarding  School;  Bob  Jones,  Business  Manager, 
Flandreau  Indian  Boarding  School;  Gerald  Grey,  Administrator,  Chemawa 
Indian  Boarding  School;  Vann  Peters,  Portland  Area  Office  (Chemawa);  Fayetta 
Babby,  Sacramento  Education  Line  Office  (Sherman);  and  the  Eau  Claire 
Academy  (a  regional  therapeutic  comprehensive  treatment  center). 

*  *  * 

The  reviewer.  Dr.  Rick  St.  Germaine,  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Eau  Claire.  He  has  been  a  team  leader  and 
member  of  about  twenty-four  (24)  BIA  effective  school  monitoring/evaluation 
site  visits  throughout  the  nation.  He  is  the  former  administrator  of  a  BIA 
contract  school  and  chairman  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Ojibwa  Tribe  of 
northern  Wisconsin. 
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ORBS  Schools  in  Evaluation  Summary  Report 
April  1994 

Chemawa  Indian  School,  Salem,  Oregon  (grades  9-12) 

In  1880,  the  school  was  opened  in  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  to  serve  18  students 
from  Northwest  tribes.  Then,  in  1890,  the  Indian  Vocational  and  Normal  School 
(as  It  was  so  named)  had  to  be  moved  to  Salem  because  of  an  unreliable  water 
supply,  poor  drainage,  lack  of  accommodation  for  building,  and  a  fire  at  its 
original  site. 

Its  early  curriculum  included  academic  and  vocational  studies,  but  attention 
also  given  to  recreation  and  social  concerns.  By  1915,  63  buildings  were  in  use 
and  Chemawa's  graduates  were  passing  die  same  exams  as  students  at  the  best 
schools  in  Oregon. 

Although  enrollment  dropped  to  180  in  1977,  Chemawa  now  serves  344 
students*  from  more  than  50  tribes  and  15  states,  witii  more  tiian  half  coming 
from  Montana  and  Washington  and  from  the  Portland  and  BilUngs  areas 

Chemawa  is  operated  by  the  BIA  and  accredited  by  the  Northwest 
Kegtonal  Accreditation  Association  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Flandreau  Indian  School  Flandreau,  South  Dakota  (grades  9-12) 

The  Flandreau  Indian  School  grew  out  of  a  school  established  by  die  Board  of 
Presbytenan  Missions  in  1871.  In  1877,  it  was  taken  over  by  die  U.S.  and  nin  as 
a  Government  Day  School,  until  1881,  when  Congress  appropriated  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  site  and  erection  of  three  buildings.  The  Riggs  Institute 
named  mhonorof  a  pioneer  missionary,  opened  widi  98  pupils  in  1893.  It  was 
also  called  die  Flandreau  Indian  Industrial  School  and  the  United  States  Indian 
SchooT^  "^^^^         officially  renamed  the  Flandreau  Indian 

The  school  now  serves  604  students*  from  more  dian  30  tribes.  They  come 
pnmanly  from  North  Central  and  Western  states,  with  students  from  Aberdeen 
Minneapolis,  and  Billings  making  up  the  majority  of  die  student  body 
^JthnV^'t     ^P*";"^*^  by  the  BIA  and  accredited  by  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  and  the  North  Central  Regional  Accreditation 
Association  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

♦  Represents  enrollments  during  count  week  in  Fall  1990. 
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Riverside  Indian  School,  Anadarko^  Okiahoma  (grades  2-12) 

Riverside  has  its  roots  in  rudimentary  facihlies  estabhshed  by  Quaker 
missionaries  to  serve  eight  students  in  1891.  Rebuilt  three  times  after  fires,  the 
school  was  expanded  and  now  serves  320  student*  from  10  states  (primarily 
Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Florida  and  Colorado).  More  than  half  of  the  students 
come  from  the  Anadarko  area.  ^ 

They  represent  approximately  40  tribes  including  the  Kiowa,  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho,  Comanche,  Seminole  (Florida),  and  Wichita.  The  School  Board  includes 
representatives  from  eight  of  the  tribes. 

Riverside  is  operated  by  the  BIA  and  accredited  by  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  North  Central  Regional  Accreditation  Association 
for  Schools  and  Colleges. 


Sequoyah  Indian  High  School,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma  (grades  9-12) 

One  of  the  oldest  boarding  schools  in  the  BIA-funded  system,  Sequoyah  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Male  Seminary  Building  of  the  Cherokee  Orphan  Asylum 
established  in  1872  by  the  Cherokee  Nation.  By  acts  of  Congress:  in  1925,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Sequoyah  Orphan  Training  School;  in  1945,  to  the 
Sequoyah  Vocational  School;  and,  finally,  in  1964,  to  the  Sequoyah  High  School. 

The  school  provides  a  general  high  school  educational  program  for  21 1 
students*  from  approximately  two  dozen  tribes  in  30  Eastern,  Southern,  and 
Central  states,  with  the  greatest  number  from  the  Muskogee  area. 

Sequoyah  operates  as  a  Grant  School  contracted  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation  and  is  accredited  by  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  North 
Central  Regional  Accreditation  Association  for  Schools  and  Colleges. 


Sherman  Indian  High  School,  Riverside  California  (grades  9-12) 

Sherman  began  with  eight  students  as  an  Indian  school  in  1892  in  Penis, 
California.  Because  of  an  inadequate  water  supply,  it  was  moved  to  its  present 
site  with  funding  authorized  by  Congress  and  was  named  for  the  Chairman  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

The  school  was  greatly  expanded  during  the  1970s  and  now  offers  a  compre- 
hensible educational  program  to  380  students*  from  approximately  40  tribes  and 
more  than  12  states,  with  the  greatest  number  coming  from  the  Phoenix  area. 

Sherman  is  operated  by  the  BIA  and  accredited  by  the  State  of 
California  and  Western  Association  of  School  and  Colleges. 

*  Represents  enrollments  during  count  week  in  Fall  1990. 
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Wahpeton  Indian  School,  Wahpetc*",  North  Dakota  (grades  2-8) 

Tlie  school  was  opened  in  1908  with  77  students.  It  offered  "elementary 
training  in  all  the  common  industries,"  with  some  advanced  vocational  training  in 
home  economics  and  nursing  for  girls  and  in  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
carpentry  for  boys.  In  1947,  dairying  was  discontinued  and  classes  expanded 
from  one-half  to  a  fiill  day  of  academic  training. 

School  facilities  were  expanded  in  the  1920s  and  between  1950  and  1970,  with 
rehabilitation  of  the  old  dormitories  and  the  construction  of  two  new  dormitories, 
a  new  kitchen/dining  hall,  and  another  building. 

Wahpeton  now  serves  240  students*  representing  30-40  tribes  from  about  10 
states,  with  students  from  the  Minneapolis  and  Aberdeen  areas  accounting  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  students. 

Wahpeton  is  operated  by  the  BIA  and  accredited  by  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

*  Represents  enrollments  during  count  week  in  Fall  1990. 


Historical  data  was  adapted  from  "A  Report  on  Off-Reservation  Boarding  Schools 
Operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,"  1983. 


ORBS  School  Enrollments 


1991-1992  Academic  Year 


School  Name  Enrollment 
and  Grade  Levels     Count  Week 


Enrollment 
May  1992 


Average  Daily 
Attendance 


Chemawa  (9-12) 
Flandreau  (9-12) 
Riverside  (2-12) 
Sequoyah  (9-12) 
Sherman  (9-12) 
Wahpeton  (4-8) 


344  students 
604  students 
320  students 
211  students 
380  students 
240  students 


180 
400 
219 
196 
242 
169 


students 
students 
students 
students 
students 
students 


93% 
92% 
92% 
85% 
90% 
92% 
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SUMMARY  OF  IDENTIFIED  STRENGTHS  AND  NEEDS 
BASED  ON  EFFECTIVE  SCHOOL  CORRELATES 
USED  IN  1990-1992  ASSESSMENTS 


KEY 

CHE  =  Chemawa  Indian  Boarding  School.  Salem.  Oregop 
FLN  =  Randreau  Indian  Boarding  School.  Flandreau.  South  Dakota 
RIV/OK  =  Riverside  Indian  Boarding  School.  Anadarko.  Oklahoma 
SEQ  =  Sequoyah  Indian  Boarding  School.  Talequah.  Oklahoma 
SHR  =  Sherman  Indian  Boarding  School.  Riverside.  California 
WAH  =  Wahpeton  Indian  Boarding  School.  Wahpeton.  North  Dakota 
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I.  Philosophy/Goals/Mission 

Strengths 

Each  of  the  six  schools  (CHE,  SHR,  SEQ,  WAH,  FLN.  RIV/OK)  had  a  written 
mission  statement  which  included  the  school's  philosophy.  The  mission  statement 
was  clear  and  well-written  (SHR),  reflected  the  needs  of  the  students  and 
community  (SECJ),  and  was  school  board-approved  (SEQ,  WAH,  SHR).  It  was 
distributed  to  students  (SEQ,  RIV/OK),  to  parents  (SEQ),  and  to  staff  (WAH, 
FLN,  SE(^. 


Areas  Needing  Improvement 

A  written  philosophy  and  mission  statement  needed  to  be  developed  (CHE) 
or  revised  (WAH,  SEQ,  SHR,  RIV/OK,  FLN)  to  reflect  the  current  needs  of  the 
students/community/tribe  and  school  (FLN).  It  should  be  based  on  a  comprehensive 
needs  assessment  (CHE,  WAH.  SHR,  RIV/OK)  as  part  of  an  accreditation  self-study 
process  involving  the  school  board,  parents,  administration,  staff,  and  students 
(RIV/OK).  The  statement  must  reflect  the  Native  culture(s)  of  the  students  (WAH, 


It  must  have  the  approval  of  the  school  board  (RIV/OK)  and  should  then  be 
distributed  to  all  stakeholders  in  a  clearly-written  document  (WAH,  CHE,  SEQ). 
The  mission  should  be  shared  with  stakeholders  (SE(J,  WAH,  SHR,  RIV/OK)  with 
an  explanation  of  what  it  means  to  them  and  should  be  used  to  develop  specific, 
measurable  objectives,  and  timelines  which  can  serve  as  a  measure  of  progress 
(SEQ,  SHR,  FLN,  WAH,  RIV/OK).  Annual  reports  on  the  progress  toward  these 
goals  and  objectives  should  be  compiled  and  distributed  to  all  stakeholders  (SEQ. 


Thisimission  statement  should  be  reflected  in  all  a£;pects  of  the  school  program 
(RIV/OK)  and  published  in  all  school  doaiments  (SHR,  FLN,  CIJE).  Philosophy 
and  goals  should  relate  directly  to  the  instructional  program  (WAH,  SEQ)  and  as 
a  base  for  the  development  of  desired  student  outcomes  (RIV/OK).  The 
administration,  staff,  faculty,  students,  and  board  needed  to  review  the  mission 
regularly  and  decide  what  it  means  in  terms  of  immediate  objectives  and  long- 
range  plans  (SHR).  In  public  relations  and  recruiting  materials  or  talks,  the 

feSnl^^^^^^^"    ^  ^^^^^  needed  to  be  defined,  as  well  as  goals  for  the  future 
(SHR). 
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IL  Comprehensive  Needs  Assessment 
and  Monitoring  of  Student  Progress 


Strengths 


Nationally  normed  and  standardized  testing  was  being  administered  twice  a 
year  (SEQ,  WAH,  SHR,  RIV/OK)  with  student  progress  also  monitored  through 
standard  classroom  procedures,  tests  of  cognitive  skills,  and  special  program 
testing  (WAH).  One  school  (ELN)  was  working  to  improve  its  achievement 
testing  program.  Test  results  were  reported  to  the  school  board  and  parents 
(SEQ)  and  to  the  instructional  staff  (WAH). 

At  one  school  (SEQ),  test  scores,  class  completion  rates,  and  the  number  of 
graduating  seniors  all  have  increased  over  the  past  three  years. 

An  overall  grading  policy  existed  (FLN,  SHR,  SEQ),  was  reviewed  by  the 
school  board  (SEQ,  SHR)  and  was  followed  by  all  instructional  staff  (SEQ,  SHR). 
Student  classroom  progress  reports  were  sent  home  to  parents,  as  were  any 
infraction  reports  (WAH). 

A  written  school  improvement  pJan  existed  (SEQ,  SHR)  and  was  being 
implemented  by  the  principal's  advisory  committee  (SEQ).  One  school 
(RIV/OK)  followed  its  state's  five-year  plan  process  which  included  two-year 
reviews,  and  updates  with  in-depth  reviews  in  certain  subjects. 

Needs  assessment  data  existed  (FLN,  WAH,  SHR,  CHE,  RIV/OK)  and  was 
developed  with  input  Irom  students,  teachers,  support  staff  (WAH),  and  parents 
(RIV/OK,  WAH).  Needs  assessment  was  comprehensive  (WAH,  SHR,  CHE, 
RIV/OK)  and  prioritired  by  (CHE),  or  in  other  ways,  shared  with  (WAH)  staff. 
In  response  to  student  needs,  one  school  (WAH)  had  a  surrogate  parent  program 
in  place. 


Needs  assessment  and  monitoring  was  sometimes  incomplete  (SEQ,  SHR, 
WAH)  or  outdated  (SHR),  as  it  should  have  been  conducted  at  least  every  third 
year.  It  was  recommended  that  schools  use  the  NCA  self-study  and  the  first  year 
of  Effective  Schools  participation  to  conduct  a  comprehensive  needs  assessment 
(RIV/OK).  A  comprehensive  assessment  should  include,  among  other  data,  a 
school's  dropout  rate,  current  attendance  rate,  school  retention  rate,  and  a  follow- 
up  study  on  grads  (FLN). 


Areas  Needing  Improvement 
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Schools  (RIV/OK,  FLN)  should  then  maintain,  build  upon,  and  share  their 
current  data  base  as  a  tool  to  provide  direction  for  planning  and  for  measuring 
progress.  They  should  utilize  the  results  of  a  comprehensive  needs  assessment  in 
planning  both  academic  and  homeliving  programs  (WAH)  and  the  administration 
must  begin  to  tie  budget  line  items  to  assessed  nee^s  (CHE).  Administration  must 
also  seek  alternate  sources  of  revenue  to  support  needed  changes  (CHE). 

Teachers  needed  training  on  comprehensive  testing  procedures  (WAH). 
A  written  plan  for  testing  policies  and  procedures  needed  to  be  in  place  (FLN). 
Standardi:^  test  scores  should  be  analyzed  yearly  to  provide  direction  (SEQ, 
WAH,  SHR,  CHE).  And,  schools  should  provide  reports  concerning  standardized 
test  scores  and  other  indicators  to  parents,  as  well  as  to  the  school  board  and 
agency  (SHR,  WAH,  FLN,  RIV/OK),  on  a  regular  and  timely  basis  with  a 
deadline  for  mailing  out  report  cards  (RIV/OK). 

Schools  must  consider  alternatives  to  standardized  testing,  including 
authentic  testing  measures  (WAH,  RIV/OK).   Assessments  of  learning  styles 
and  Native  language  use  (RIV/OK)  also  should  be  utilized  in  addition  to 
performance-based  assessments. 

An  individual  student  monitoring  system  should  be  in  place  (SEQ,  SHR, 
RIV/OK,  CHE)  with  regularly-scheduled  feedback  conferences  held  (SHR,  SEQ) 
with  parents,  as  well  as  with  students  and  staff  (SEQ).  Teacher  assistance  teams 
must  be  fully  implemented  to  strengthen  the  monitoring  of  student  progress 


School  philosophy,  goals  and  policies  needed  to  be  regularly  reviewed  (SEQ, 
SHR.  WAH,  RIV/OK,  FLN).  All  staff  needed  to  participate  (CHE)  in  the 
development  of  a  well- written,  well-defined  improvement  plan  (WAH,  FLN, 
CHE)  with  timetables  (CHE).  A  school  improvement  committee  should  endeavor 
to  meet  monthly  and  should  be  given  support  and  input  from  the  administration 


(FLN). 


(SHR). 
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IIL  Curriculum/Instruction 

strengths 

Schools  were  accredited  by  their  states,  regional  accrediting  associations 
and/or  the  BIA  (SEQ,  RIV/OK.  FLN.  WAH)  with  at  least  one  school  (WAH) 
exceeding  the  required  subject  time.  Efforts  to  upgrade  the  curriculum  to  meet 
state  standards  will  allow  students  to  pursue  the  post-secondary  paths  they  choose 
(SHR).  The  staff/student  ratio  was  excellent  (RIV/OK)  with  academic  counselors 
at  each  grade  level  (FLN). 

A  written  curriculum  (RIV/OK.  FLN)  was  in  place  in  all  areas  (FLN) 
describing  content  and  process  (RIV/OK).  There  were  also  active  ongoing 
efforts  to  upgrade  curriculum  materials  to  address  student  needs  (SHR,  CHE). 
A  curriculum  committee  (FLN)  was  functioning  with  members  representing  both 
academic  and  residfential  programs  (WAH), 

The  academic  program  was  generally  good  with  a  high  regard  for  students 
Jc^^^^^  learning  (WAH).  There  was  overall  respect  for  the  students'  culture 
(SEQ).  Strong  attempts  had  been  made  to  integrate  tribal  and  native  cultural 
heritage  into  all  curriculum  areas  and  to  expand  the  curriculum  to  allow  students 
to  attend  an  area  vocational/technical  school  (SEQ).  One  school  (RIV/OK) 
exposed  children  to  culture  and  role  models  and  put  values  into  practice  by 
bringing  elders  into  dormitories  for  cultural  activities,  talks,  etc.  and  holding  an 
honoring  banquet  for  these  volunteers. 

Written  syllabi  existed  for  each  course  (SEQ.  FLN).  including  supplemental 
programs  (FLN).  Syllabi  described  m^or  goals,  objectives,  materials  and 
textbooks  (SEQ.  SHR).  including  instructional  methods  and  the  process  by  which 
students  were  to  be  evaluated  (WAH.  SHR). 

Some  instruction  was  based  on  recent  research  on  teaching  and  learning  and 
on  mformation  about  the  students'  learning  styles,  utilizing  a  hands-on  meaning- 
based  approach  (FLN).  Science  instruction  stressed  hands-on  projects  and 
acuvities,  reinforced  by  active  student  participation  in  science  fairs  (WAH).  The 
classrooms  had  adequate  space  for  a  variety  of  activities  (CHE)  and  the  library 
program  was  commendable  (WAH). 

Adequate  support  programs  existed  (WAH)  with  instructional  staff  reacting 
positively  to  the  integration  of  supplemental  programs'  provision  of  services  in 
the  classroom  (WAH).  There  was  a  school-wide  Chapter  I  program  (FLN)  and 
the  recreation  program  was  very  strong(CHE). 
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Instructional  staff  were  qualified  by  education  and  credentialed  (SHR). 
The  instructional  staff  appeared  competent  and  concerned  about  progress  and 
welfare  of  students  (RIV/OK,  WAH).  Staffing  patterns  were  quite  stable  (CHE) 
with  teachers  who  want  to  help  students  (CHE). 

Administrative  communications  were  addressed  in  meetings  (CHE). 


Schools  needed  written  or  revised  curriculum  describing  content,  process 
and  methods  (WAH,  SEQ,  CHE,  FLN,  RIV/OK,  SHR),  desired  outcomes 
(RIV/OK),  instrumentation  for  evaluatirig  instruction  (SHR),  and  emphasis  on 
higher  order  skills,  e.g.  problem-solving  (FLN).  Scope  and  sequences  must  also 
be  incorporated  into  the  curriculum  (CHE,  WAH,  RIV/OK),  with  content  and 
skill  boundaries  documented  between  English  I,  n.  III,  and  IV  (SHR). 

Curriculum  should  include  descriptions  of  supplemental  programs  with 
curricular  and  instructional  relationships  to  the  academic  program  (SHR, 
RIV/OK).  Course  syllabi  must  be  developmentally  appropriate  for  early  grade 
level  students,  defined  by  recent  research  (WAH). 

A  curriculum  should  be  viewed  as  a  dynamic  guide  to  the  instructional 
program  and  reflect  the  present  and  changing  needs  of  the  students  (WAH).  It 
should  be  based  on  school  mission  (RIV/OK),  needs  assessment,  program 
evaluation,  and  recent  research  (WAH,  SEQ,  CHE,  SHR,  RIV/OK,  FLN).  Course 
syllabi  should  be  evaluated,  revised,  and  consolidated  (SEQ). 

Any  school's  curriculum  should  integrate  tribal  and  native  cultural 
heritage  into  the  instmctional  program  (WAH,  CHE.  SHR,  FLN)  and  continue 
to  increase  exemplary  programs  bringing  elders  and  other  tribal  role  models  into 
the  schools  (RIV/OK).  Where  regional  and  state  accreditation  standards  were 
inadequate  for  meeting  the  unique  needs  of  the  Indian  students  served,  a  school 
(FLN)  must  negotiate  to  provide  relevant  training  in  Indian  studies  and  parenting. 
Child  care  courses  should  be  revised  to  encourage  participation  of  boys  (SHR). 

Curriculum  should  then  be  implemented  as  written  (CHE,  SHR,  RIV/OK, 
WAH).  The  Academic  Department  Head  needed  to  review  and  file  lesson  plans  to 
ensure  that  the  curriculum  is  maintained  on  pace  with  stated  goals.  Subject  areas 
should  be  reviewed  quarteriy  to  ensure  ongoing  curriculum  development  (CHE). 
If  more  than  one  course  syllabi  exists,  the  syllabi  which  is  being  implemented 
must  be  identified  (SHR). 


Areas  Needing  Improvement 
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Because  of  the  importance  of  having  a  written  curriculum  in  place  the 
administration  should  budget  release  time  for  teachers  and  extra  days  to  complete 
development  of  the  curriculum  (CHE).  Guides  should  be  requested  from  other 
schools  and  an  inservice  held  on  curriculum  development  (CHE).  Instructional 
staff  must  part  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum  (WAH).  An  on-eoine 
curriculum  committee  must  be  established  (SEQ)  composed  of  certifi^  and  non- 
certified  staff  CHE.  SEQ.  FLN.  RIV/OK).  with  provision  for  tribal  (RIV/OK 
SEQ).  parental,  and  student  input  (SEQ).  u«um  vimv/wr.. 

Staff  needed  increased  competency  in  teaching  skills  (SEQ  FLN)  An 
mservice  must  be  given  to  increase  the  entire  staffs  knowledge  of  student  learning 
styles  and  applicaaon  of  that  knowledge  to  the  classroom  (SEQ)  Teachers  needed 
ttaining  in  recent  research  in  meaning-based  approaches  to  learning  (FLN) 
Instrucuonal  staff  needed  to  be  encouraged  to  use  a  wide  variety  of  teaching 
methodologies  and  materials  to  provide  instruction  based  on  documented 

nnfnT,l^K^\       T  "^'u^"'  '^"^  ''^^^  ^°  enhance  students- 

unique  backgrounds  with  increased  cooperative  learning,  peer  teaching  and  other 
group  processes  and  activities  (WAH).  ^     leacning.  ana  other 

Besides  the  inservice  recommended  above,  teachers  needed  training  in  work 

te^iS„?'.^''"'*'?  ^"         '"^^^'^^  '^^"^"g  timetable^niJd  to 

oe  distributed  to  teachers  as  soon  as  it  is  completed  (CHE). 

hnl^^/^u'^^' "'T  """St  be  provided  with  timelines  to  replace  text- 

H^^.hw^Ln^'*  f  1°""^'  ""T  ^        '°  a  reasonable  replacement 

umetable  (CHE).  Library  needs  must  have  budget  and  timeline  goals  adcfressed 

essentinUrHi^^^r^'"^"^^'^.^^^^  "^'^"^^  ^'^  modernization  is 

essenual  (CHE).  In  one  school  (SEQ).  the  chemistry  lab  needed  supplies 
running  water,  and  working  gas  burners  to  function.  ' 

There  was  a  need  to  promote  more  communication  and  cooperation  between 

ex2red'r„H''°"*  i'!fL""^."     instructional  program  must  be  devetred. 
extended,  and  provided  beyond  classroom  walls  (FLN). 

An  educational  plan  should  be  developed  with  and  for  all  students  (SHR) 
And  to  encourage  students,  more  of  their  work  should  be  displayed  on  bulletin 
boards,  hall  walls,  and  possibly  in  a  school  newsletter  (RIV/OK) 

effitiiLTrnfT""'^  °!  communication,  the  principal  needed  to  assess 
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IV*  Opportunity  to  Learn  and  Time  on  Task: 

Strengths 

At  least  one  school  had  a  written  development  plan  (FLN).  A  certified  public 
librarian  had  been  hired  as  a  pan  of  the  learning  resource  team  at  another  school 
(SHR).  Concentrated  efforts  were  being  made  to  improve  library  services, 
including  moving  the  elementary  library  to  a  larger,  more  attractive  area  and 
providing  a  budget  to  purchase  books  and  periodicals  and  to  start  a  videotape 
collection  (RIV/OK).  Library  expenditure  per  student  was  high  (SEQ). 

Library  collections  and  organization  and  the  library's  integration  into 
academic  programs  were  exemplary  (WAH,  FLN)  with  the  number  of  books  and 
activities  meeting  accreditation  standards  (SEQ)  or  far  exceeding  minimum 
standards  (WAH).  One  school  had  an  extensive  Indian  heritage  collection  housed 
in  a  separate  room  in  the  high  school  library  and  in  a  separate  cabinet  in  the 
•^ementary  library  (RIV/OK).  There  was  an  adequate  professional  collection  to 
ineet  the  needs  of  staff  (SEQ)  and,  at  one  school,  a  priority  had  been  placed  on 
updating  and  broadening  the  professional  collection  (SHR). 

To  increase  use,  one  library  had  evening  hours  (FLN).  another  could  seat  up 
to  30%  of  student  body  at  once  (SEQ).  and  students  were  given  increased  access 
to  reference  books  (FLN). 

Number  of  instructional  days  and  hours  per  day  met  BIA  and  state  or  regional 
accreditation/standards  (SHR,  SEQ,  WAH).  In  addition,  schools  were  working  to 
extend  their  students'  opportunities  for  learning.  Homework  had  been 
reinstituted  (FLN)  and  one  hour  of  supervised  study  was  required  each  weekday 
evening  (SEQ).  Night  classes  were  provided  to  assist  students  who  need  certain 
credits  (FLN,  CHE)  and  after-school  and  night  classes  were  held  to  enable 
returning  students  and  students  in  treatment  program  to  make  up  glasses  (CHE). 
There  was  a  volunteer  tutoring  program  by  area  college  students  (SHR).  And, 
partnerships  with  institutions  of  higher  education  allowed  students  to  acquire 
college  credits  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  (SHR). 

Student-teacher  ratios  were  within  guidelines  (WAH,  RIV/OK,  SHR, 
SEQ).  Small  class  sizes  were  conducive  to  learning  and  gave  flexibility  in 
grouping  students  by  ability  level  (RIV/OK,  SEQ,  SHR).  Self-contained 
classrooms  were  adopted  to  reduce  wasted  time,  with  teachers  moving  between 
rooms  for  departmentalized  programs  (WAH). 
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A  textbook  review  committee  existed  to  evaluate  existing  textbooks  and 
articulate  textbook  needs  (WAH.  SHR)  and  included  representation  from  the 
homeliving  program  (WAH).  One  school  followed  the  Oklahoma  textbook 
adoption  cycle  (RIV/OK).  And.  another  was  attempting  to  provide  computers  to 
meet  student  needs  (FLN). 

Gifted  &  Talented  guidelines  had  been  adopted  and  implemented  with  staffing 
procedures  (CHE»  SHR),  and  were  integrated  into  the  curriculum  with  specialized 
work  (SHR).  These  were  also  motivational  and  educational  activities  for  Gifted 
&Talentcd  students  (SHR).  There  was  equal  emphasis  on  the  learning  of  all 
students,  including  those  most  at  risk  (RTV/OK). 

At  on  school,  individual  education  plan  concerns  noted  in  the  1991  Report  had 
been  addressed  (CHE). 

Areas  Needing  Improvement 

Schools  needed  to  meet  applicable  academic/accreditation  student/  professional 
staff  ratio  standards  (FLN).  Teachers  should  enhance  use  of  small  class  size  by 
implementing  cooperative  learning,  active  teaching  and  more  activity-based 
learning  (RIV/OK).  On-site  staff  development  needed  to  be  set  up  in  tiiese  areas 
for  principals  and  teachers  (RIV/OK). 

To  promote  tiie  instructional  program,  a  time  study  should  be  conducted 
(CHE,  RIV/OK).  The  number  of  pull-outs  witiiout  teacher  consultation  needed  to 
be  minimized  (WAH).  Academic  staff  needed  to  conduct  teacher-paired 
assessments  of  off-task  behavior  in  classrooms  (CHE).  (For  instance,  some 
classrooms  appeared  to  be  using  too  many  worksheets  which  may  contribute  to 
boredom  and  off-task  behavior.) 

Curriculum  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  Gifted  &  Talented 
and  other  program  services  (CHE).  Development  of  student  study  and  learning 
skills  should  be  integrated  into  the  instructional  program  (RIV/OK). 

Night  classes  should  continue  (CHE)  witii  homework  used  to  extend  learning 
opportunities  (SEQ,  SHR)  and  homework  time  incorporated  into  dormitories 
(WAH).  Where  structured  learning  activities  were  limited  to  classrooms, 
academic  connections  between  instructional  programs  and  dormitories  needed  to 
be  strengthened  (WAH),  Dormitories  must  have  resources  (including 
instructional  materials),  time  allocation  and  communication  with  the  instructional 
program  (WAH).  The  academic  program  should  take  advantage  of  the  cultural 
relevance  of  dormitory  programs  (WAH). 
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An  equal  emphasis  on  learning  must  be  based  on  all  students'  needs  (SEQ, 
FLN,  CHE).  There  was  a  need  to  develop  comprehensive  Gifted  &  Talented 
programs  with  provisions  for  including  all  talented  and  creative  students,  not 
solely  those  of  high  academic  achievement  or  ability  (SEQ,  FLN).  All  staff 
should  be  involved  in  the  identification  of  suidents  who  might  qualify  for  the 
Gifted  &  Talented  program  (FLN). 

Schools  must  have  an  equitable  distribution  of  instructional  materials  for 
the  classroom  (SEQ,  WAH,  FLN,  CHE).  A  textbook  review  committee  was 
needed  to  evaluate  existing  texts  and  to  articulate  textbook  needs,  so  that  each 
student  will  have  a  textbook  for  each  course  in  which  he/she  is  enrolled  (SEQ). 
This  textbook/curriculum  review  committee  should  include  member  of  school 
board  and/or  tribal  community  (RFV/OK). 

There  should  be  continuing  efforts  to  upgrade  library  collections  to  adhere 
to  academic  and  accreditation  standards  and  reflect  the  mission  of  the  school 
(RIV/OK).  Library  holdings  should  include  a  student  high-interest  library 
collection  (SHR)  and  a  professional  library  collection  that  adheres  to  applicable 
academic  and  accreditation  standards  (SHR).  The  library  p Togram  should  be 
expanded  to  include  a  computerized  program  (WAH). 

Schoolwide  review  of  educational  program  needs  for  print/non-print  library 
materials  must  be  initiated  to  determine  availability  of  inter-library  exchange  and 
to  allocate  dollars  for  purchasing  materials  and  automation  under  a  long  range 
plan  to  facilitate  student/teacher  library  use  (SHR). 

All  classroom  materials  and  equipment  should  be  updated  (RIV/OK). 
Schools  should  have  adequate  classroom  instructional  materials/equipment, 
thoughtfully  purchased,  witii  care  given  to  wise  utilization  (FLN,  SHR,  CHE, 
WAH).  Instructional  materials  should  promote  the  school's  mission  (RIV/OK). 

Audio-visual  materials  should  work  properly  (SHR,  SEQ).  In  order  to  do 
this,  a  staff  person  with  media  training  should  coordinate  the  AV  program  out  of 
a  centralized  media  center  (SHR,  SEQ),  witii  a  written  policy  developed  and 
implemented  to  govern  that  media  center  (SEQ). 
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V.  High  Expectations 

Strengths 

A  majority  of  teachers  felt  they  had  the  training  necessary  to  help  students 
iearn  (CHE,  RIV/OK,  SHR).  Most  teachers  were  enthusiastic,  motivated  (CHE, 
WAH,  SEQ),  and  fair  (SEQ).  Staff  was  genuinely  concerned  about  their  students' 
welfare  (RIV/OK,  SECJ).  Teacher  morale  was  increasing  (CHE).  Many  persons 
on  the  instructional  staff  exhibited  a  positive  attitude  toward  their  students 
(WAH)  with  teacher  supervisors  generally  indicating  high  expectations  for  their 
staff  members  (FLN). 

Students  displayed  a  positive  attitude  toward  instruction  (FLN).  They  were 
recognized  for  academic  and  extra-curricular  achievements  (RIV/OK)  and  a 
student  incentive  awards  program  was  established  (CHE).  The  science  fair  had 
proven  to  be  an  area  of  high  expectation  within  the  school  and  the  students  had  a 
history  of  high  production  in  response  to  the  fair  (WAH).  Student  incentives 
were  inherent  in  Associated  Student  Body  "honor"  activities  related  to  academic 
excellence  and  good  attendance  and  the  quality  and  leadership  of  AWS  members 
helped  create  positive  changes  at  the  school  (SHR).  College  partnerships  were 
evidence  of  school  administrators'  high  expectations  of  students  (SHR). 

Students  assumed  leadership  and  accepted  school-wide  responsibilities  (SHR, 
CHE)  with  the  activities  the  Associated  Student  Body  (SHR)  and  establishment  of 
a  peer-based  tutoring  program  in  the  dormitory  area  (CHE). 

Staff  training  had  been  conducted  to  address  at-risk  youth  and  Indian  learning 
styles  and  "Life  Quest"  and  "Dynamics  of  Human  Relationships"  materials  had 
been  re-emphasized  to  address  students'  needs  (CHE). 

Areas  Needing  Improvement 

Continued  staff  development  must  be  addressed  in  a  comprehensive  school 
improvement  plan  (CHE)  and  the  needs  assessment  addressed  each  year  with  new 
staff  (CHE). 

Schools  must  provide  opportunities  to  help  staff  members  to  develop  high 
expectations  of  one  another  (SEQ,  SHR,  CHE)  and  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  in 
their  students  and  motivation  for  learning  (SHR).  Procedures  must  be  developed 
and  implemented  to  reward,  recognize  and  commend  teachers  for  excellence  or 
innovation  (SEQ.  WAH,  SHR). 
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Schools  must  provide  staff  development  to  encourage  teachers  to  have  and 
convey  higher  expectations  for  all  students  and  to  build  on  strengths  (RIV/OK. 
FLN).  Teachers  were  concerned,  but  felt  their  students  were  disadvantaged  and 
limited  in  possible  academic  attainment  (RIV/OK).  Staff  must  be  encouraged  to 
motivate  students  (RIV/OK,  FLN).  In  particular,  staff  needed  training  to  meet 
student  needs  and  to  become  student-centered,  rather  than  content-centered 


In  particular,  schools  must  provide  teacher  training  necessary  to  help  students 
learn  (FLN,  RIV/OK)  and  staff  development  in  areas  such  as  peer  tutoring,  cross- 
age  tutoring  and  cooperative  learning,  to  help  students  help  each  other.  Staff 
training  needed  to  be  followed  up  (CHE)  and  teachers  needed  to  be  able  to  adjust 
teaching  based  on  student  learning  (RIV/OK). 

Teachers  must  communicate  instructional  goals/objectives  to  students  (SEQ. 
WAH,  CHE.  FLN).  Student  outcomes  should  flow  from  the  school  mission, 
celebrate  learning  and  relate  to  students'  future  roles  (RIV/OK). 

Students  needed  to  be  encouraged  to  display  a  positive  attitude  toward 
instruction  (SEQ,  SHR,  CHE).  One  school  (WAH)  was  directed  to  develop 
procedures  to  recognize  achievements,  accomplishments,  and  participation  of 
students/teachers.  The  school  was  urged  to  have  a  thoughtful  dialogue  to  reach  a 
consensus  on  how  to  recognize,  commend,  and  reward  student  work.  Schools 
should  implement  student  incentives  for  academic  excellence  and  good  attendance 
(SEQ).  Schools  should  celebrate/reward  student  work  through  recognition 
efforts  and  displays  in  classrooms,  hallways,  and  other  areas  to  encourage  higher 
expectations  of  students  (WAH,  RIV/OK.  CHE). 

All  students  should  be  given  chances  to  assume  leadership  and  perform  school- 
wide/classroom  responsibilities  (RIV/OK),  e.g.  cooperative  learning/peer  tutoring 
(FLN,  WAH).  Schools  must  provide  opportunities  to  heighten  student's 
expectations  of  one  another  (FLN)  and  themselves  (SEQ,  SHR),'^e.g.  through 
more  cooperative  learning  (FLN).  One  school  (SEQ)  was  told  to  learn  why  only 
6-8  students  went  on  to  higher  education,  when  25  of  50  1989-90  grads  were 
cited  as  academically  ready  for  college. 

Teachers  must  use  varied  teaching  methods  and  materials,  besides  textbooks 
and  worksheets  (RIV/OK).  Schools  should  use  cooperative  learning  and  cross- 
age  and  peer  tutoring  (WAH).  Creative  writing  should  be  encouraged  for 
language  development  (WAH)  with  computers  used  extensively,  especially  to 
develop  writing  skills  (RIV/OK).  One  school  was  encouraged  to  expand  science 
fair  and  in-class  science  experiences  to  other  subjects,  e.g.  cultural  and  writing 
fairs  and  math  tournaments  (WAH). 
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VI.  Safe  and  Supportive  Environment 

Strengths 

wiS^CT  M^  ""^  ^"^^  u?''!  attractive  and  well-maintained  (SHR, 

WAH,  k-LN)  and  suitable  for  meeting  school's  program  needs  (SEO) 
Maintenance  of  faciUties  is  good  (SEQ)  and  the  faciUUes  manager  has  a  good 
working  relationship  with  the  administrator  (CHE).  ^ 

At  least  one  school  complied  with  all  safety  codes  and  regulations  (RIV/OK) 

?Sw      "I'f  ^      "^"^  ""'^      (SHR.  FLN)  or  appear^  to  be  s^e  (CHE) 
Pohce/secunty  forces  appear  to  be  adequate  (CHE). 

fR^S^r'-S.'"'!."''','";-*'"'  friendly  and  outgoing 

discS  (ISj)  "  ^'^ ^'^"-^haved  and  ^ 

with  ^  AODA        '"1  ^"  increased  to  improve  the  program  at  one  school 
^othZ  fCHEt ''°"^'°ries  (FLN)  and  augmented  at 
another  (CHE)  through  the  availabihty  of  two  psychiatrists  from  the  Portland  Area 
Office  At  one  school  (RIV/OK).  there  were  thr^  certified  drug  a^d Trol 
fnTn'' H  ?  °" '^r?""-  ^'  ^""^'^^  (SEQ).  the  fully-staffed  counseling  program 
jncluded  two  full-time  counselors,  within  Umits  outlined  by  SDE  and  NCA  (IS)) 
nie  school  counselor  had  estabUshcd  rapport  with  students  and  staff  (WAH) 

rn.Sn„'°  '""^"""^      counseling  program  were  commendable  (FLN). 
Counseling  programs  offered  preventive  as  well  as  substance  abuse  p  ograms  (CHE. 
Z^^l  TT'e  prevenave  program  included  representatives  from  all  counseSnB 

STiTuM^^'S^^^^^  ^"'^'^'^^  ^^""^  prevention"p"rog'rI  had 
S^r,H  tf  Classrooms  and  dormitories  (SEQ)  and  was 

implemented  by  school  personnel  under  auspices  of  a  part-time  cpordinltoTJsEQ). 

ve«fnir^?.K°^'  (RIV/OK).  an  exceptional  program  existed  to  assist  14-  to  18- 
year-olds  with  demonstrated  chemical  abuse  behavior,  poor  academic  ach  evement 
fi?nH?H  •'"1"?'^'      'r^r-^'y  ^'"'P'^^e  ^havioral  and  emotional  probSrS; 
Sma^v  sSwrnl'"^^^^  open  to  sSents  ' 

^cHn  ^  ^  •'"'P-  ^  P™8nun  IS  comprehensive.  provicUng  psychological 
ment  Wstoric  profile,  psychiatric  evalu;don.  educatioS  asS 

cuJtural/spintud  assessment  and  orientation.  Servic^  include  counSl  ng 
mE^'"!:?,"^""^:'^!'^  '^P*'  «<:^««ional  activities,  cultural  activities  ^" 
SlnilT  °"'      '«a'*^."«-  At  another  school  (CHE),  an  exempl^' 

SvSahi.ri"'"  ""^  !r'^"«  '  P"''"^"'^  ''"Pa'='  °"  ^^dent  conduct'^  Treatment 
was  available  and  many  students  were  involved  in  the  activities  and  classes 
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Students  who  may  be  a  danger  to  themselves  or  others  were  placed  in  isolation 
(CHE,  SKR)  in  dormitories  unoer  continuous  staff  observation  (SHR).  One  school 
(CHE)  had  adapted  its  IRG  program  to  work  with  the  Academic  Department. 

.  Students  were  recognized  for  good  behavior,  e.g,  an  honor  dormitory 
program,  student  of  the  month,  and  birthday  remembrances  (FLN)  and  an  honor 
dormitory  recognized  girls  who  abided  by  the  rules  and  displayed  exemplary 
behavior  by  providing  additional  residential  privileges  (SHR). 

Dormitories  created  a  home-like  atmosphere  (RFV/OK)  and  the  Homeliving 
Department  appeared  organized  with  staff  providing  a  stable,  caring  and  supportive 
24-hour  residential  environment  (SHR).  One  school  (SHR)  recognized  student 
concerns  through  the  Associated  Student  Body;  another  (CHE)  addressed  homeliving 
coordination/cooperation  concerns  through  a  Student  Behavioral  Team. 

A  personal  development  plan,  recommended  in  1991,  had  been  adopted  (CHE), 


Schools  must  comply  with  all  health/safety  codes/regulations  (SEQ,  WAH). 
One  school  (SEQ)  was  instructed  to  pay  immediate  attention  to  the  needs  of  the 
chemistry  lab.  All  building  repairs  should  be  done  in  a  timely  manner  (WAH)  with 
efforts  made  to  police  grounds  for  litter  and  to  improve  overall  appearance  and 
cleanliness  (SHR).  Work  times  and  duties  of  security  guards  must  be  coordinated 
and  any  reports  of  guards  sleeping  on  the  job,  etc.,  investigated  (RIV/OK). 

School  facilities  should  be  designed  for  efficient  use  of  time  and  suitable  for 
meeting  student  and  program  needs  (SHR).  Where  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  use 
dormitory  staff  time  efficiently,  alternatives  should  be  explored  for  using  current 
dormitory  space,  e.g.  moving  more  students  into  newer  dormitories  and  using  the 
old  space  for  tutoring  and  learning  centers  (RIV/OK).  One  school  also  must  address 
the  physical  accessibility  of  the  principal's  office,  because  of  the  stairs  (RIV/OK). 

Student  health  needs  services  must  be  addressed  by  BIA  Central  and  IHS 
Rockville.  Cunently,  Indian  Health  was  on  a  Priority  One  status,  evidently  meaning 
that  students  could  only  be  served  if  their  cases  were  serious.  Their  routine  health 
needs  cannot  be  met  and  mental  health  needs  were  not  even  considered  (FLN). 

A  systemwide  counseling  plan  should  be  developed  with  staff  input  to  meet 
student  needs  with  provision  for  timely  delivery  of  services  and  integration  of 
services  for  students  requiring  both  academic  and  dormitory  counseling,  previously 
seen  as  two  separate  programs  (WAH).  Day  and  evening  counselors  needed 
periodic  rotation  to  provide  coordinated,  cohesive  counseling  (SEQ). 


Areas  Needing  Improvement 
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Therapeutic  counseling  must  be  offered  students  with  serious  social  and 
emotional  needs.  Drug  and  alcohol  programs  should  be  comprehensive, 
providing  prevention,  education,  intervention,  treatment  referral,  and  aftercare 
(FLN).  A  written  referral  system  should  exist  (WAH). 

Extensive  preventive/crisis  counseling  needed  to  be  implemented  to 
provide  for  all  students  (FLN,  CHE)  to  complement  existing  referral  programs 
(SEQ).  Counseling  sessions,  assertiveness,  self-esteem,  relationship,  and  otiier 
workshops  needed  to  be  held  for  students  (RIV/OK). 

Staff  needed  regular  training  on  substance  abuse/prevention  (WAH,  FLN)  and 
traimng  m  tiie  areas  of  children  of  alcohoUcs  and  children  from  dysfunctional 
families  and  subsequent  associated  behaviors  (WAH).  One  school  (CHE)  needed 
to  continue  its  progress  toward  creating  a  safe  and  supportive  environment  with 
workshop  sessions  to  ensure  academic  staff  awareness  of  these  activities. 

Schools  must  meet  academic/accreditation  standards  regarding  the  number  of 
cerufied  counselors  (RIV/OK,  CHE).  At  one  school  (FLN),  the  student  profile 
demanded  a  greater  counselor-to-student  ratio.  Another  school  (RIV/OK)  should 
consider  personnel  reassignment  to  deal  witii  tiie  problem  of  junior  high  school 
girls  fighting.  The  counselor's  office  should  be  equipped  with  a  telephone  or 
otiier  communication  device  (WAH). 

Students  needed  to  be  involved  in  tiie  development  of  tiieir  own  personal 
development  plans  (FLN).  Student  strengtiis/weaknesses  must  be  recognized  in 
desigmng  programs/plans  (SEQ,  FLN,  RIV/OK,  CHE).  The  school  board 
should  meet  on  a  regular  basis  witii  tiie  Associated  Student  Body  and  tiie  role  of 
tiie  ASB  should  be  clarified  and  strengtiiened  in  regard  to  governance  issues  i  e 
student  policies  (SHR).  '  '  ' 

Tliere  needed  to  be  better  coordination  and  cooperation  between  academic 
and  homeliving  programs  to  work  on  individual  student  needs.  A  follow-up  study 
must  be  done  to  determine  why  students  drop  out  (FLN).  A  solo  parent  program 
designed  to  support  students  witii  small  children,  lacked  resources  and  function 
(FLN).  A  parenting/survival  skills  curriculum  needed  to  be  implemented  imme- 
diately witii  provisions  to  foster  tiie  growtii  and  development  of  children  (FLN). 

Good  student  behavior  should  be  recognized  (CHE).  A  boys'  honor 
dormitory  should  be  opened  immediately  (SHR)  witii  available  space  and  staff  in 
the  girls  honor  dormitory.  Isolation  rooms  should  be  a  last  resort  for  disruptive 
students  and  policy  regarding  use  of  restraints  must  be  reviewed  (SHR). 
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VIL  Home/School/Community  Relations 

Str^^ngths 

School  administration  was  aware  of  need  to  reporting  to  parents  and 
communities  (CHE).  Administrators  conununicated  with  parents  through: 
monthly  (SHR)  or  quarterly  (RIV/OK)  newsletters;  through  student  report  cards, 
deficiency  notices  and  reports  of  achievement  test  scores  (FLN),  and  through 
progress  reports,  infraction  reports,  the  superintendent's  newsletter.  Chapter  I 
newsletter,  and  the  school  newspaper  on  a  quarterly  basis  (WAH).  Students  were 
encouraged  to  write  home  on  a  frequent  basis  (WAH).  A  1-8(X)  number  had  been 
established  for  parents  to  call  during  the  day  (FLN,  WAH).  News  articles  about 
students*  achievements  were  sent  to  hometown  newspapers  (FLN,  CHE). 

School  board  members  made  an  effort  to  keep  parents  informed  of  school 
events  and  policies  and  to  keep  the  school  informed  of  tribal  and  community  ideas 
and  concerns  (SHR). 

There  were  opportunities  provided  for  parent  input  through  surveys  (WAH, 
RIV/OK),  special  programs,  and  special  meetings  (RIV/OK).  Parents  were  made 
to  feel  welcome  when  they  came  to  school  to  pick  up  students,  at  activities,  or  at 
holiday  dinners  (SEQ).  One  school  (SEQ)  had  strong  tribal  and  community 
support.  Another  (RIV/OK)  made  an  effort  to  recruit  parents  and  community 
members  to  volunteer  to  share  their  talents  and  expertise,  especially  in  the  area  of 
native  culture. 

Administration  at  one  school  (SHR)  had  greatly  improved  the  school's  image 
in  the  community  and  enhanced  contacts  and  coordination  with  the  state's  higher 
education  system  and  area  colleges  (SHR).  The  community  provided  resources 
for  activities  and  student  incentive  rewards  (RIV/OK). 

A  coordinated  program  existed  to  help  Chapter  I  students  to  improve  their 
parenting  skills  (RIV/OK). 

Areas  Needing  Improvement 

To  encoLiage  the  development  of  high  expectations  on  the  part  of  a 
community  for  its  school,  a  coordinated,  comprehensive  public  relations  program 
was  needed  to  invite  media  to  special  programs  and  constantly  promote  the 
students  and  school  (CHE,  RIV/OK).  At  one  school  (CHE),  public  relations 
needed  to  be  given  higher  priority.  The  principal  needed  to  delegate  the  task  of 
creating  a  public  relations  program  with  timelines. 
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News  releases  on  positive  student  activities  and  achievements  should  be 
P^^ A  ut^      distributed  for  publication  in  the  students'  hometown  newspapers 

^  P"^^^  relations  video  in  the  planning  stages  should  be  completed  and 
utilized  (WAH).  And,  there  should  be  many  opportunities  for  community 
mvolvement,  i.e.  meetings,  surveys,  committees  (FLN). 

Schools  should  increase  the  quantity  and  content  of  information  going  to  parents 
on  overall  school  plans,  operations,  cuiriculum,  staff  changes,  and  how  they  can 
support  the  school  (SEQ).  Parents  needed  to  be  told  how  they  can  contribute  to 
school  goals  so  students  will  feel  greater  parent  support  (FLN,  SHR,  CHE,  WAH, 
RIV/OK).  And  parents  needed  to  be  kept  informed  of  what  is  going  on  at  the 
school,  so  that  information  can  be  used  to  communicate  with  their  children  (FLN). 
Schools  can  provide  parents  with  information  and  training  on  parenting  (SEQ). 

More  opportunities  needed  to  be  created  for  parent/community  involvement 
through  meetings,  surveys,  committees  (SEQ,  WAH,  SHR,  CHE,  FLN).  Contact 
needed  to  be  made  at  least  annually  with  representative  parents  by  visit,  phone,  or 
mail  to  provide  input  inm  school  poUcies,  procedures,  etc.  (SHR).  School  board 
members  needed  to  document  information  and  input  received  from  parents  (SHR). 
A  regular  means  for  communicating  with  parents  should  be  set  up  (WAH,  CHE). 

Procedures  should  be  in  place  for  making  parents  feel  welcome  and  comfortable 
at  schools  (SHR,  CHE,  FLN)  and  parents  who  Uve  nearby  should  be  involved  as 
volunteers,  on  curriculum  and  planning  committees  and  in  other  ways  (SEQ). 

Schools  should  hold  regular  parent/teacher  conferences  (WAH,  RIV/OK 
SEQ)  at  least  three  times  a  year  (SEQ).  using  mail  and  phone  for  parents  living 
far  away  (SEQ).  Schools  should  explore  innovative  ways  of  holding  parent- 
teacher  conferences    over  the  phone,  parent  weekends,  etc.  (RIV/OK). 

Report  cards  should  be  sent  directly  to  parents  (SHR,  RIV/OK,  SEO)  on  a 
tinrjely  basis  (RIV/OK)  at  regular  intervals  (SEQ),  along  with  dormitory  reports 
and  other  outcome  reports  (RIV/OK).  Schools  should  maintain  coimnu-nication 

Aux  T^^^"^'^^ student's  home  area  to  facilitate  interagency  support 
(WAH).  Indicators  of  student  progress  should  be  sent  to  agencies  as  well  (SHR). 

Because  parent  surveys  indicated  a  high  need  for  more  communication  to  the 
homes,  communication  with  parents  should  not  be  limited  to  progress  reports 
infraction  reports,  newsletters,  and  the  school  newspaper  (WAH).  Early  positive 
teacher-written  comments  to  the  home  were  strongly  recommended,  with  initial 
notes  to  be  sent  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  school  (WAH).  MaiUng  labels 
should  be  maintained  for  all  students'  famiUes  with  that  responsibility  being 
valued  enough  to  become  part  of  the  teacher  performance  appraisals  (WAH) 
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VIIL  Instructional  Leadership 

Strengths 

The  principal  or  assistant  principal  was  knowledgeable  about  BIA  and  state 
education  regulations,  policies  and  guidelines  (WAH,  RIV/OK,  SHR,  FLN).  The 
principal  understood  various  philosophies  that  are  effective  with  Indian  education 
(SEQ). 

The  principal  had  high  expectations  of  staff  and  students  (SHR.  RIV/OK).  The 
principal  reported  that  a  staff  development  plan  was  on  file  and  utilized 
throughout  the  term  (SEQ).  A  professional  growth  policy  was  in  place  and  there 
were  frequent  inservice  activities  (V/AH), 

The  principal  (SEQ)  or  assistant  principal  and  teacher  supervisors  (FLN)  or 
supervisory  personnel  (RIV/OK)  were  visible  throughout  the  school.  Teacher 
performance  appraisals  were  completed  within  timelines  and  according  the 
regulations  (WAH).  Supervisory  personnel  encouraged  open  communication  and 
accessibility  to  students  and  staff  (RIV/OK).  The  principal  frequently 
communicated  schoors  mission  to  personnel  (SEQ). 

Staff  were  su  jportive  of  and  loyal  to  the  principals  (RIV/OK),  The  staff 
appreciate  having  regular  staff  meetings  (FLN).  At  one  school  (SEQ),  bi-weekly 
staff  meetings  were  held  with  a  focus  on  instructional  issues  and  the  principal 
sometimes  involved  students  and  staff  in  decision-making  (SEQ).  At  another 
school  (CHE),  the  department  head  had  provided  requested  input  into  schooKs 
budget  building  process. 

The  academic  department  head  had  formed  committees  suggested  in  1991 
report  (CHE)  and  the  teaching  staff  was  beginning  to  see  that  the  academic 
department  head  was  the  instructional  leader  in  the  school  (CHE)^  At  another 
school  (WAH),  an  building  level  support  team  was  active. 

Safety  and  appearance  concerns  received  needed  priority  (CHE,  FLN), 

The  principal  communicated  well  with  parents,  the  board  and  the 
community  (SHR).  The  principal  had  done  an  excellent  job  of  ending  the  school's 
academic  isolation  by  upgrading  the  curriculum  and  creating  partnerships  with 
area  institutions  of  higher  education  that  were  beneficial  to  students  and  staff 
(SHR). 

Students  were  involved  in  mentor  program  provided  by  the  tribe/Nation  to 
enhance  instructional  programs  (SEQ). 
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Areas  Needing  Improvement 

The  principal  should  leam  more  about  Bureau/Grant  education  regulations/ 
policies/guidelines  (SEQ)  and  must  be  more  active  (SEQ.  WAH)  or  extremely 
creative  (FLN)  in  securing  resources  to  enhance  school  programs  and  meet  the 
great  needs  of  the  students  (FLN). 

A  written  teacher/staff  evaluation  plan  and  feedback  process  should  be 
developed  and  disseminated  throughout  the  school  with  a  clesi  statement  of  what 
models  or  theories  were  guiding  teacher  evaluations  and  reviews  (WAH).  In 
another  school  (FLN).  the  staff  evaluation  process  and  appropriateness  of  criteria 
needed  to  be  reviewed. 

Assistant  principals  should  schedule  an  adequate  number  of  formal  classroom 
observations  each  term  and  visit  classrooms  on  a  regular  basis  (RIV/OK).  It  was 
recommended  that  the  principal  involve  himself  in  several  formal  classroom 
visits  at  one  school  (SHR)  and  in  at  least  two  formal  classroom  visits,  in  addition 
to  the  two  informal  visits  already  taking  place,  at  another  school  (SEQ).  Timely 
performance  standards/appraisals  should  be  prepared  (SHR). 

A  coordinated  staff  development  plan  should  be  instituted  based  on  the  school 
mission,  student  outconoes,  needs  assessments  and  expressed  teacher  needs  (RIV/OK 
The  principal  should  review  and  interpret  standardized  test  results  and  other 
indicators  of  student  success  witii  faculty  to  enhance  achievement  increases  (SEQ). 
On-site  training  should  be  held  as  much  as  possible  with  ail  staff  present  (RIV/OK). 

/nfTf!^E-""^'P^^  ^  development  of  appropriate  student  outcomes 

(RIV/OK),  reviewmg/interpreting  student  progress  witii  faculty,  and  considering 
modifications  based  on  tiic  results  (RIV/OK.  SHR,  WAH,  CHE).  Staff  needed 
opportunities  to  develop  high  expectations  of  staff/students  to  motivate  them  (CHE). 

There  was  a  strong  need  to  improve  instructional  leadership.  Vacant  academic 
administrative  positions  needed  to  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible  (SHR).  At  one 
school  (RIV/OK),  it  was  recommended  that  instructional  leadership  responsibilities 
be  assigned  to  assistant  principals  along  witii  adequate  time  to  fulfill  tiiem. 

Principals  needed  to  be  highly  visible  in  schools  (SHR,  CHE),  actively  supervising 
teachers  to  tiie  full  extent  possible,  providing  them  witii  every  opportunity  to 
improve,  and  taking  appropriate  action  if  tiiey  don't  (SHR).  Schools  needed  weekly 
meetings  wiUi  subject  area  department  heads  (CHE).  All  academic  staff  needed  to 
meet  to  address  common  issues  once  a  montii.  with  staff  developing  tiie  agenda 
(CHE).  The  academic  department  head  needed  to  follow-up  to  ensure  timelines  and 
schedules  were  met.  including  Ibllowing-up  with  tiie  curriculum  committee  (CHE). 
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There  was  a  need  to  develop  a  system  of  academic  administration  to  identify 
curriculum  and  instructional  issues  and  insure  internal  compliance  with  policies  and 
standards  (SHR).  Participatory  management  needed  to  be  implemented  to  encourage 
effective,  meaningful  input  of  all  stakeholders  in  decisionmaking,  planning,  and 
development  (FLN,  RTV/OK,  SHR). 

Administrators  needed  to  have  knowledge  of  instructional  philosophies  and 
recent  research  into  teaching/learning  styles,  promoting  those  most  effective  with 
Indian  students  (FLN,  WAH).  Administrators  must  become  leaders  in  acquiring 
this  knowledge  and  instructional  issues  should  be  the  focus  of  staff  meetings  (FLN). 

Administrators  needed  to  promote  more  staff  development  and  training  (FLN). 
Teacher  inservice  training  needed  to  be  a  priority  (CHE).  Administration 
needed  to  formulate  action  plan  that  addresses  teacher  inservice  for  1992-94.  The 
h'.service  plan  should  be  developed  with  input  from  all  participants  and  should 
include  planning,  implementation  and  follow-up  activities  (CHE,  WAH).  The 
inservice  activities  should  reflect  needs  assessment  findings  and  academic  needs  and 
present  a  balance  between  humanistic  and  academic  topics,  as  well  as  curriculum 
and  instructional  improvement,  e.g.  teaching  strategies  (WAH).  The  staff  was  also 
encouraged  to  receive  training  in  cross-age  tutoring,  peer  tutoring  and  cooperative 
learning  practices  before  tiiose  strategies  were  implemented  and  all  supervisory 
personnel  should  receive  training  in  current  clinical  supervision  strategies  (WAH). 

In  particular,  new  staff  should  receive  orientation  regarding  school 
poUcies/procedures/programs  (CHE,  SEQ,  FLN),  along  witii.  student/community 
mformation  (SEQ)  or  student  background/cultural  information  (FLN). 

.  At  least  one  school  (FLN)  needed  to  revise  its  mission  for  the  administration 
so  overwhelmed  by  crises  with  the  students'  behavior,  tiiat  they  do  not  focus  on 
adnunistrative  functions  (FLN).  Another  school  (SHR)  must  aggressively  seek 
active  development  as  a  comprehensive  high  school.  It  needed  to  develop  post- 
secondary  options  for  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  or 
work  and  to  develop  partnerships  with  current  feeder  schools  to  allow  for 
identification  and  recniitment  of  students  to  better  meet  student  needs. 

At  one  school  (SHR),  the  BIA  should  require  development  of  a  master  plan  with 
goals,  objectives,  timelines,  costs,  identified  student  populations,  and  realistic 
staffing  projections  tiiat  the  Bureau  would  negotiate  and  formally  sanction.  (The 
mission  of  the  school  and  the  vision  of  the  leadership  were  divergent  and  tiiis  was 
affecting  the  ability  of  the  school  to  meet  the  ne^s  of  tiie  current  population). 

The  academic  and  homeliving  adminisu^tion  must  work  closely  and 
cooperatively  to  meet  tiie  unique  needs  of  the  students  (FLN). 
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IX.  Administration 

Strengths 

Teachers  (CHE)  and  administrators  were  certified  for  their  positions  (SEQ, 
RI V/OK,  FLN).  Staff  turnover  was  low  (FLN,  RIV/OK)  with  an  average  teacher 
tenure  of  five  (CHE)  to  ten  years  (RIV/OK).  Teacher  salaries  were  competitive 
with  surrounding  communities  and  there  were  a  number  of  applicants  for  each 
position  (RIV/OK). 

Administrators  (CHE)  were  dedicated  and  determined  to  have  a  good  school. 
They  were  aware  of  a  wide  range  of  problems  that  must  be  solved  and  believed 
many  positive  changes  had  already  been  made  (CHE).  The  principal  expressed  a 
willingness  to  make  changes  to  improve  the  school  climate  and  the  administration 
had  participated  in  conflict  resolution  sessions  with  union  representatives  (CHE). 
Administrators  were  working  as  a  team  and  attempting  to  work  in  their  scope  of 
influence  (CHE). 

School  policy  handbooks  were  current  (CHE»  FLN,  SEQ)  and  complete 
(SEQ).  The  Student  Handbook  and  Rights  and  Responsibilities  were  current  and 
complete  (SHR).  Faculty  and  students  handbooks  were  distributed  throughout  the 
school  (WAH). 

School  board  meetings  were  held  regularly  (SHR,  RIV/OK,  SEQ)  and  were 
well-documented  (SHR,  WAH,  RIV/OK)  and  well-attended  (SEQ).  The  board 
received  adequate  information  (SEQ).  Members  were  concerned  and  supportive 
and  played  a  significant  role  making  decisions  about  the  school  (SHR).  Agendas 
and  minutes  reflected  school  programs  and  needs  (WAH) 

Administrative,  finance,  personnel,  and  procurement  staff  knew  Bureau 
policies  and  procedures  (SHR,  RIV/OK).  The  staff  had  years  of  experience  and 
did  a  good  job  of  record-keeping  and  facilitating  in  their  areas  (RIV/jOK).  At 
one  school  (CHE),  the  record-keeping  was  exceptional. 

Budgets  were  programmed  when  advices  of  allotments  were  received 
(WAH).  Budget  and  staffing  patterns  were  generally  congruent  (WAH). 
Expenditure  control  methods  provided  accurate  accounting  of  funds,  i.e.  daily 
reconciliations  were  made  with  the  printouts  (WAH).  Administration  had 
established  a  requisition  log  to  ensure  follow-up  on  requisitions  (CHE).  The 
administration  did  a  good  job  of  obtaining  adequate  fiscal  resources  available 
from  the  Bureau  (SHR)  and  in  seeking  other  resources,  such  as  Title  V  and 
equipment  repair  money  (FLN>. 
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Facilities  were  clean  and  attractive  within  budget  limitations  (WAH).  The 
facilities  management  work  plan  is  well  done  anJ  specific  (SHR). 

Areas  Needing  Improvement 

Staffing  patterns  must  be  appropriate  to  current  student  support  needs  and 
student  instructional  levels  and  goals  (SHR,  SEQ).  Administration  must  be 
knowledgeable  regarding  Bureau,  Contract  or  Grant  policies/procedures  (SEQ, 
SHR,  CHE).  The  administrative  structure  at  one  school  (SHR)  needed  to  be 
clarified  and  flattened  to  increase  communication,  accountability,  involvement, 
mid  efficiency.  (Current  practice  showed  five  levels  of  administration  from  the 
Pnncipal  to  the  teacher.  Removing  some  of  these  levels  would  increase  teacher 
empowerment,  improve  services  to  students  and  reduce  disconnection  between 
administration  and  staff.)  The  academic  department  head  (CHE)  needed  to  ensure 
that  teachers  were  submitting  homework  assignments  to  dormitory  personnel  as 
required.  The  role  of  outside  advisors  should  be  clarified  with  input  from  staff 
so  they  can  truly  meet  identified  needs  and  enhance  school  improvement  (SHR). 

All  vacancies  in  dormitory  staffing  should  be  filled  and  it  was  suggested  that 
advertising  for  the  positions  be  expanded  to  a  wider  geographic  area  to  include 
institutions  that  offer  counseling  programs  (WAH).  Administration  must  be  able 
to  hire  facilities  management  employees  on  a  permanent  basis/a  BIA 
administrative  problem  (FLN).  At  one  school  (RIV/OK),  as  soon  as  the  principal 
IS  hired,  a  retreat  should  be  held  to  discuss  and  agree  on  roles  and  responsibilities 
of  administrators  and  School  Board,  especially  to  assure  that  assistant  principals 
were  given  adequate  time  for  instructional  leadership  duties,  such  as  teacher 
coordination,  evaluation,  and  support. 

The  school  board  should  have  had  a  significant  role  in  school  decision 
making  (FLN,  SHR,  CHE,  RIV/OK).  Board  members  needed  to  be  involved  in 
budget  development  so  they  understand  and  approve  allocation  of  resources  e  c 
realignment  of  staffing  pattern  (RIV/OK).  The  board  must  be  kept  fully  aware 
of  needs  and  must  review  program  in  depth  (FLN). 

.r^unf^o         of  directors*  positions  needed  to  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible 
(LHb).  Schools  should  implement  a  school  board  poUcy  of  staggered  three-year 
terms  to  ensure  Board  continuity  (RIV/OK). 

!f  the  Bureau  is  going  to  continue  to  use  a  distant  "school  board"  to  give 
direcuon  to  an  off-reservation  school  (CHE),  then  funding  needs  to  be  provided 
^°  ^""^^.^/^^^  ^^v^'  ^°  quarterly  meetings  on  campus  in  order  to  ensure  that 
statt  will  have  access  to  board  to  communicate  concerns. 
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Current  and  complete  school  policy  handbooks  must  be  developed  and 
maintained  (WAH,  CHE).  Faculty  and  student  handbooks  needed  to  be  reviewed 
and  re-written  to  make  them  easier  to  read,  to  correct  grammar  and  spelling 
errors,  and  to  model  good  writing  skills,  readable  language,  and  attractive 
presentation  (WAH).  The  military  jargon  used  extensively  throughout  the 
program  should  be  eliminated  as  it  is  not  suitable  to  an  education  setting  and 
reflects  an  archaic,  paternalistic  orientation  (WAH). 

Administration  needed  to  ensure  the  best  educational  program  possible  with 
current  funding  (WAH,  CHE,  SHR,  SEQ).  Adnunistrators  needed  to  be  given 
more  access  to  the  teacher  selection  process  and  to  have  the  best  teachers  for  the 
students  (SEQ).  The  budget  must  be  clearly  delineated,  including  cuff  accounts 
(WAH).  There  y/as  a  need  to  reconcile  some  positions  reflected  in  budget  which 
were  not  programmed  (WAH).  An  expenditure  control  procedure  must  be  in 
place  (FLN,  WAH)  with  good  records  to  track  expenses  (FLN). 

Administration  needed  to  tap  all  available  funding  (FLN,  SEQ),  including 
tribal  procurement  process  (SEQ),  to  obtain  adequate  textbooks,  supplies, 
materials,  and  student  activity  money  on  a  timely  basis.  Administration  must 
work  closely  with  county,  state,  federal  and  tribal  social  service  agencies  to 
secure  resources  for  services  for  students  and  for  those  who  leave  (FLN). 

Budget  planning  must  include  all  department  heads  who  must  consult  with 
their  departments  to  propose  budgets.  Budgets  for  each  department  needed  to  be 
justified  and  the  board  needed  to  hear  the  justifications.  Staff  and  students  should 
have  been  consulted  in  the  establishment  of  priorities  designed  to  address  problem 
areas  (CHE).  The  principal  needed  to  meet  with  department  heads  to  discuss 
funding,  to  assist  them  in  problem-solving  techniques,  and  to  help  them 
understand  the  budget-building  process/ justification.  Department  heads  needed 
to  be  empowered  to  make  decisions  within  the  scope  of  their  influences  on  budget 
and  personnel  (CHE). 

There  appeared  to  be  a  need  for  extensive  team-building  arid  team  planning 
(WAH,  CHE,  SHR).  It  was  recommended  that  this  training  be  done  by  an 
objective  external  facilitator  (WAH).  The  principal  must  lead  a  major  study 
involving  all  the  staff  in  reconsidering  the  school's  mission  and  possibly  making 
major  program  changes  (FLN).  The  principal  (CHE)  must  draft  a  written  plan  to 
share  decisionmaking,  with  deadlines  for  decisions  by  various  representatives  to 
impact  the  budget  for  1992-93  school  year.  This  action  plan  needed  to  be 
reviewed  and  revised  with  staff  participation  (CHE).  Budget  information  should 
be  shared  with  staff  (CHE). 
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At  one  school  (CHE),  concerns  in  regard  to  notification  needed  to  be 
addressed  with  the  administration  documenting  that  notification  in  a  log  The 
administrauon  also  needed  to  take  leadership  in  addressing  complaints  and 
communication  concerns  of  the  union  .  .mting  in  a  timely  fashion  and  insist  that 
management/union  concerns  be  discusj^vd  prior  to  filing  of  position  papers.  Local 
union  leadership  needed  to  discontinue  sending  out  position  letters  prior  to 
discussion  of  issues  with  management  This  only  created  an  atmosphere  of 
distrust  and  sohdifies  resistance  to  change.  Both  the  administration  and  union 
officers  needed  to  review  the  process  of  school  board  selection  and  set  times  for 
staff  acc^s  to  the  board.  Board  agendas  and  meetings  announcements  should  be 
posted.  All  school  staff  meetings  should  be  scheduled  once  a  month  with  a 
written  agenda.  Department  meetings  should  be  held  once  a  week  after  school 
hours  with  minutes  taken  and  distributed  to  staff. 

Audiovisual  and  other  instructional  equipment  needed  to  be  kept  in  working 
order  with  someone  on-staff  strained  in  its  maintenance,  and  there  needed  to  be  a 
centralized  check-out  system  for  the  equipment  (SEQ) 
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X.  Residential  Hail  Standards 


Strengths 


Dormitories  were  in  compliance  with  62  BIAM  standards  (WAH)  and  met 
Bureau  and  state  dormitory  facilities  requirements  in  square  footage,  including 
health  rooms  (RIV/OK).  The  dormitory  areas  and  grounds  were  clean  and  well- 
maintained  (SHR.  FLN,  SEQ.  WAH,  CHE). 

Dormitory  staff  was  adequate  (SHR)  or  very  adequate  (SEQ).  Six  attendants 
were  on  duty  during  non-academic  hours,  three  for  boys  and  three  for  girls 
(SEQ).  Staff  appeared  more  than  adequate  given  student  numbers  at  time  of  visit 
(CHE).  Work  schedules  were  arranged  to  ensure  optimum  coverage  when 
students  were  not  in  classes  (SHR).  Peak  loads  were  addressed  with  additional 
staffing  (CHE).  The  dormitory  was  administered  by  skilled  individuals  with  the 
authority  to  ensure  successful  operation  (FLN).  The  dormitory  staff  had  trust  in 
and  was  willing  to  work  with  the  students  (WAH). 

Homeliving  space  was  adequate  (SHR).  Halls  were  modem  (CHE)  and 
home-like  (RIV/OK,  CHE)  with  areas  for  students  to  study  (CHE).  Student 
rooms  were  spacious  (SHR).  With  only  two  students  assigned  per  room  (SEQ)  or 
to  most  rooms  (SHR),  there  was  more  comfort  and  privacy. 

Academic  progress  was  reported  to  dormitory  staff  (CHE)  and  study  times 
were  used  to  assist  students  in  the  residential  setting  (SEQ,  CHE). 

The  counseling  staff  was  part  of  coordinated  effort  to  serve  the  students 
(CHE).  Supplemental  programs  were  being  developed  and  implemented, 
including:  an  hitensive  Residential  Guidance  program  (WAH,  RIV/OK,  SHR) 
that  was  well  mn.  well  documented  and  effective  (RIV/OK);  an  AO  DA  program 
(FLN);  a  Solo  Parent  Program  (SHR)  (its  location  in  the  giri's  dormitory  was 
both  compatible  and  complementary  to  the  program);  and  the  fHS*s  Clarke 
Behavioral  Onter  and  Health  Clinic  programs  (SHR).  In  addition,  other 
resources  and  alter latives  were  available  to  students  through  the  Bureau's  Pupil 
Personnel  Services  and  the  Guidance  program  (SHR). 

Dormitories  had  well-written  (RIV/OK)  and  applied  policies  and  procedure?; 
(FLN,  RIV/OK)  published  in  staff  and  student  handbooks  (RIV/OK).  Dormitory 
standards  and  policies  and  student  responsibilities  were  published  in  the 
dormitory  handbook  (WAH).  Student  responsibilities  included  sharing  the 
responsibility  for  cleaning  and  maintaining  their  rooms  and  homeliving  areas 
(SHR).  One  school  (CHE)  had  instituted  a  pass  sysi^Tn  to  mprove  the  sign-out 
system. 
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Areas  Needing  Improvement 

Schools  needed  a  written  plan  of  operation  for  school  banking  program 
leisure  activities,  housekeeping  (SEQ,  WAH,  SHR,  CHE,  FLN>,  as  well  as  a  more 
efficient  and  accountable  system  forreporting/conecting  hazards  and/or 
mmjitenance  problems  (SEQ,  RIV/OK).  Playground  equipment  was  in  disrepair 

Schools  needed  written  documentation  regarding  applicable  standards 
pertaimng  to  adequate  slaffi^student  ratios  (CHE).  At  one  school  (SEQ)  one 
person  was  both  the  dormitory  director  and  ERG  head.  These  duties  should  be 
divided  into  two  PTEs  so  more  time  can  be  spent  in  both  areas. 

Communication  between  different  branches  of  the  staff  needed  to  be 
increased  and  improved  (WAH,  CHE,  RlV/OK).  TTie  residential  department  head 
needed  to  conUnue  efforts  to  ensure  communications  and  to  work  closely  with 
other  administrators  in  department  head  meetings  to  ensure  dormitory  concerns 
were  discussed  (CHE).  The  academic  department  head  needed  to  follow  up  to 
ensure  reports  were  made  to  dormitory  staff  (CHE).  The  security  director  and 
taciimes  management  director  needed  to  work  together  to  assure  that  facilities 

^^^J}'  wDfx°/^/^^^"'o^.''  ^."""^^^        ^^^'^^    ^  "^^"^^  most  beneficial  to 
students  (RIV/OK).  Schools  should  develop  procedures  to  reward,  recognize  or 
commend  staff  for  excellence  or  innovation  (WAH). 

Schools  should  have  an  ongoing,  organized  (RIV/OK)  staff  develoDment/ 

T^^^^Z?^^'         *^^^^>  ^ite  training  of  JrTsent 

stall  (Kiv/OK).  The  BIA  should  be  approached  about  coordinating  this  training 
fZ^nar^^nkl^^^^  ^       ^  providing  stipends  for  summer  or  vacation 
training  (RIV/OK).  The  enure  dormitory  staff  needed  training  to  deal  effectively 
with  social  and  emotional  problems  of  students  (FLN).  Dormitory  personnel 

^fncJeiTd^RW^^^^^  ^^"^^^  ^^taff  should 

m  S?"  A^fi^"^  services  must  adhere  to  applicable  counseling  standards  (SEQ 
™.ior^^^^^^^^  counselors  needed  to  be  hired  (WAH),  including  a  dormitory 
counselor  (SEQ)  A  comprehensive  team-building  and  team-planning  retreat  was 
encouraged  (WAH)  along  with  more  specialized  counseUng  services  (FLN). 

A  systeniwide  counseling  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  student  should 
be  developed,  widi  input  from  all  staff.  This  plan  should  include  provision  for 
^^.ncMJ  "^T"*'  S"^^^'  integration  of  academic  and  homeliving 

counsebng  programs  for  students  who  need  to  draw  upon  both  services  (WAH) 
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More  homey  surroundings  needed  to  be  created  in  the  dormitories  (FLN, 
SEQ)  e  g  use  more  pictures  on  the  walls  (FLN)  and  plan  more  attractive 
furniture  for  the  boys*  dormitory  (SEQ),  rather  than  present  sterile  environment 
(FLN)  Whenever  possible  only  three,  rather  than  four,  students  should  be 
assigned  to  a  room  (FLN).  (FLN's  residential  program  received  a  waiver 
because  it  does  not  meet  minimum  space  footage  requirements.)  There  should  be 
greater  consistency  in  the  attempt  to  create  a  homey  atmosphere;  bedrooms  in 
die  boys'  dormitory  in  parUcular  needed  to  be  personalized  (WAH).  One  school 
(SHR)  should  consider  the  Cottage/Parenting  concept  for  us  Homehving  Units. 

Dormitories  should  offer  a  variety  of  activities  and  materials  including 
computer  games,  reading  materials,  ping  pong,  a  stereo,  bulletin  boards,  craft 
programs,  woodworking,  and  organized  intramural  sports  (WAH)   Study  hours 
and  tutoring  programs  needed  to  be  started  in  the  dormitories  (WAH).  it 
necessary,  schools  should  consider  updaUng  encyclopedias  and  making  available 
more  general  reference  materials  to  reinforce  dormitory  study  time  (SEQ). 

A  written  description  of  the  dormitory  program  should  be  included  in  the 
student  handbook  (FLN,  WAH,  SHR,  CHE).  Dormitories  should  have  a  written 
statement  of  purpose  coinciding  with  the  school's  mission  (RIV/OK).  The 
dormitory  program  must  be  extension  of  academic  program,  providing  academic 
as  well  as  personal  support  to  students  (FLN).  Fireproof  file  cabinets  should  be 
purchased  for  dormitory  records  (WAH). 

Schools  needed  to  have  written  descriptions  of  supplemental  programs 
(WAH,  SHR,  FLN).  Coordination  of  support  services  should  be  clarifif  -i  :md 
strengthened  with  assessment  of  student  needs  and  monitoring  of  student 
progress.  The  information  should  periodically  be  shared  with  parents  and 
appropriate  personnel  (SHR),  Inservice  trainings  requested  by  the  stc^f -- on 
AODA  methods,  conflict  intervention  and  physical  restraints  -  should  be  iield 
(WAH)  The  Intensive  Residential  Guidance  program  should  be  enhanced 
through  contact  with  academic  process  (SHR).  One  IRG  program  needed  to  be 
re-evaluated  as  to  whether  it  is  a  supplemental  service  or  providing  the  base 
program  (FLN). 

Schools  needed  to  look  at  all  resources  including  Chapter  I,  Special  Ed,  Foster 
Grandparents,  volunteers,  etc.,  to  provide  additional  tutoring  for  all  students  who 
need  it,  to  increase  access  to  library/media  services  and  to  teach  good  study  habits 
and  skills.  (R17/0K).  A  Big  Brother/Big  Sister  program  might  be  instituted  to 
provide  more  stability  and  support  for  students  in  dormitories  (SHR).  One  school 
(RIV/OK)  should  meet  with  local  IHS  Director  to  secure  full-Ume  registered  nurse 
or  to  develop  a  plan  to  meet  the  basic  health  needs  of  all  students. 
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Administration  at  one  school  (SHR)  should  consider  a  major  revamping  of  the 
student  activities  program,  separating  recreation/student  activities  from 
athletic  programs  in  order  to  increase  the  priority  of  the  former.  The  school 
should  organize  and  implement  more  planned  activities  for  the  general  student 
body,  especially  on  weekends,  to  lessen  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  The  school 
needed  to  commit  additional  resources,  funding  and  staff  to  strengthen  student 
activities  program.  Greater  utilization  of  the  swimming  pool  and  the  gymnasium 
should  also  be  promoted  (SHR).  At  another  school  (WAH),  student  activities 
should  receive  adequate  advance  planning. 

One  school  (SEQ)  needed  a  system  of  accountability  that  included  attendance 
checks  in  the  dormitory/school  and  systems  for  passes.  That  school  may  want  to 
take  regular  hourly  headcount  of  students  and  consider  locking  the  dormitories. 

At  least  one  school  (SHR)  must  address  the  high  rate  of  attrition.  Expulsions 
have  been  increasing  and  parent  withdrawals  are  high.  The  school  needed  to 
review  and  carefully  study  the  phenomena  and  then  design  strategies  to  address 
this  issue 
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BIA  ACADEMIC  STANDARDS  COMPLIANCE 


Wahpeton  and  Riverside  Indian  Boarding  Schools  met  all  standards. 


Standard  I  -  Philosophy  and  Goals 

Chemawa  Indian  Boarding  School  needed  to  revise  its  philosophy  and 
goals  and  needed  $500  to  mail  the  statements  out  to  constituents  for  review. 

Standard  IV  -  Curriculum  Development 

Flandreau  Indian  Boarding  School  had  no  non-certified  staff  on  its 
curriculum  committee.  This  was  still  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  validation  visit. 

Standard  IX  -  Secondary  Instructional  Program 

Sequoyah  Indian  Boarding  School's  science  and  home  economics  labs  did 
not  meet  health  and  safety  standards.  The  school  needed  $10,000  for  its  science 
lab  and  $15,000  for  the  home  economics  lab.  This  was  still  the  case  at  the  time  of 
the  validation  visit. 

Sherman  Indian  Boarding  School  had  no  driver's  education  course  for 
swdents.  It  was  not  a  state  requirement. 

Chemawa  Indian  Boarding  School  was  not  well-coordinated  with  feeder 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  providing  career  direction.  School  officials  cited  a 
need  for  $25,000  to  hire  the  necessary  staff  to  do  this;  another  $1 .500  was 
requested  to  repair  woodshop  equipment. 

Standard  X  -  Grading  Requirements 

Chemaua  Indian  Boarding  School  did  not  have  report  cards  signed  and 
acknowledged  by  parents.  A  sum  of  $300  was  requested  to  implement  a  card 
return  procedure. 

Standard  XI  -  Student  Promotion  Requirements 

Sequoyah  Indian  Boarding  School  had  no  policy  regarding  student 
promotions,  but  the  school  does  follow  state  guidelines. 
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Standard  XII  -  Graduation  Requirements  of  High  School 

Sequoyah  Indian  Boarding  School  did  not  offer  three  units  of  math  as 
required.  The  validation  visit  found  more  than  three  units  were  offered,  but  the 
school  followed  slate  guidelines  in  which  only  two  were  required  courses. 

Standard  XIII  •  Library/Media  Program 

Sequoyah  Indian  Boarding  School  did  not  have  20  periodicals  as 
required,  but  did  at  the  time  of  the  validation  visit. 

Sherman  Indian  Boarding  School  did  not  have  a  full-time  library  aide  as 
required. 

Chemawa  Indian  Boarding  School  needed  $500  needed  to  purchase  12 
more  periodicals  to  meet  the  standard. 

Standard  XIV  -  Textbooks 

Sequoyah  Indian  Boarding  School  had  no  textbook  review  committee; 
but  one  was  established  at  the  time  of  validation. 

Sherman  Indian  Boarding  School  had  no  parent  representatives  on  the 
textbook  review  committee. 

Flandreau  Indian  Boarding  School  did  not  have  parents  or  school  board 
members  represented  on  the  textbook  review  committee.  This  was  still  the  case  at 
the  time  of  the  validation  visit. 

Standard  XV  -  Counseling  Services 

Chemawa  Indian  Boarding  School  needed  $65,000  to  provide  the 
required  counselor/student  ratio.  The  school  was  using  the  services  of  the 
psychologist  and  a  health  teacher  to  assist  with  the  counseling  load. 

Standard  XVI  .  Student  Activities 

Flandreau  Indian  Boarding  School  had  not  submitted  a  student  activity 
plan  to  the  Area  EPA.  This  was  still  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  validation  visit. 


Waivers 


Flandreau  Indian  Boarding  School  has  a  waiver  to  follow  South  Dakota 
regarding  the  number  of  required  instructional  days  (175  instead 

01  I  oU). 
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NATIONAL  DORMITORY  CRITERIA 
COMPLIANCE  VALIDATION 


Chemawa  Indian  Boarding  School 

On  the  secondary  level,  the  school  stated  a  need  for  another  counselor  and  for 
training  for  the  present  counselor.  To  meet  the  standard,  either  the  present 
counselor  must  be  certified  or  another  counselor  must  be  hired. 

The  school  stated  a  need  for  more  homeliving  supervisors,  additional 
dormitory  aides,  and  tutoring  services  for  the  dormitory  program.  The  cottage 
dormitories  present  a  unique  situation  affecting  numbers  of  staff  needed. 

Flandreau  Indian  Boarding  School  - 

Homeliving/discussion  groups  for  students  needed  to  be  held  on  a  weekly 
basis,  rather  thnn  monthly. 

The  school  has  a  waiver  regarding  space  requirements  in  dormitory  rooms. 

Riverside  Indian  Boarding  School  — 

The  school  meets  all  standards. 
Sequoyah  Indian  Boarding  School  - 

The  school  meets  all  minimum  standards. 

Sherman  Indian  Boarding  School  - 

In  the  homeliving  program,  necessary  toiletry  items  were  not  made  available 
to  those  students  who  were  economically  unable  to  provide  for  them. 

VVahpeton  Indian  Boarding  School 

The  school  met  all  minimal  concerns.  However,  the  validation  team 
recommended  that  bedrooms  in  boys  dormitories  be  personalized  and  that 
dormitories  provide  a  variety  of  items  and  activities,  including  computer  games, 
reading  materials,  ping  pong,  a  stereo,  wall  posters,  bulletin  boards,  craft 
programs,  woodworking,  and  organized  intramural  sports. 

It  was  also  highly  recommended  that  a  study  hour  and  tutoring  program  be 
established  and  that  the  school  provide  counseling  services  to  students  both  in 
their  academic  and  homeliving  environments. 
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ORBS  Exemplary  Practices 

In  the  course  of  evaluating  Off-Reservation  Boarding 
Schools,  a  number  of  exemplary  practices  were  identified: 

Instruction 

At  Flandreau  Indian  Boarding  School,  some  teachers  provide 
instruction  based  on  recent  research  in  teactung  and  learning  and  on 
information  about  learning  styles  of  students.  At  Wahpeton  Indian 
Boarding  School,  the  science  program  is  the  highlight  of  the  academic 
program. 

Retention 

Sequoyah  Indian  Boarding  School  has  exemplary  class  completion 
rates » test  scores  have  improved  and  the  number  of  graduates  has  increased 
over  the  past  three  years. 

Extended  Learning  Time 

Chemawa  Indian  Boarding  School  offers  night  classes  for  those 
students  who  may  need  additional  credits  to  catch  up  or  to  graduate. 

Integration  of  Culture  /  Respect  for  Culture 

Sequoyah  has  strongly  inte;5rated  tribal  culture  into  all  curriculum  areas 
and  shows  an  overall  respect  for  that  culture.  Students  are  well  behaved  and 
well  disciplined  and  rate  their  teachers  as  fair,  caring,  and  enthusiastic. 
Riverside  Indian  Boarding  School's  practice  of  bringing  community 
elders  into  the  dorm  for  cultural  activities,  talks,  etc.,  and  the  honoring 
banquet  for  these  volunteers  exposes  children  to  culture  and  rote  models  and 
to  put  values  in  practice. 

Library 

Wahpeton*s  library  and  library  related  activities  far  exceed  minimum 
standards  and  is  closely  integrated  into  the  academic  program. 
Flandrcau's  library  and  library  activities  are  exemplary. 
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Counseling 


At  Flandrcau.  efforts  to  improve  counseling  program  are 
commendable,  with  an  academic  counselor  at  each  grade  level  and  an 
AODA  and  career  counselor  in  the  dorms. 


At  Riverside,  the  Charlie  Jones  Project  assists  students  with  chemical 
abuse  behavior,  poor  academic  achievement  and  attendance,  and  severely 
disruptive  behavioral  and  emotional  problems.  Fully  funded  by  the  IRG 
monies,  the  program  is  designed  for  14-18  year  olds.  It  includes  students 
with  demonstrated  problems  and  those  voluntarily  seeking  help.  It 
provides  psychological  tests  and  assessments,  psychiatric  evaluation, 
education?.!  a^yse^'^c-  :at,  historic  profile,  cultural/spiritual  assessment,  and 
orientation.  Services  include  AA/NA  meetings,  counseling,  field  trips, 
recreational  e^^^ivities.  cultural  activities,  tutoring,  nutrition,  and  health 
care. 

Chemawa's  drug  and  alcohol  program  is  exemplary.  Significant 
progress  is  being  made  to  reduce  drug  and  alcohol  problems.  The  staff  has 
a  positive  relationship  with  the  IHS  drug-alcohol  staff. 


Administrative  support  staff  at  Riverside  is  doing  a  good  job  of 
record-  keeping  and  facilitating  their  areas,  e.g.  budget,  procurement, 
personnel,  and  clerical.  At  Chemawa,  recordkeeping  is  exceptional. 


At  Sequoyah,  staff  members  are  properly  certified  and  assigned.  A 
high  percentage  are  Indian  (4  out  of  4  administrators  and  20  out  of  22 
teachers). 


The  Sherman  Indian  High  School  Board  is  concerned  and 
supportive  and  makes  significant  decisions  about  school  policy. 


Substance  Abuse  Program 


Recordkeeping 


Staffing   and  Credentials 


School  Board  Involvement 
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Attitudes  /  Expectations 


Riverside  has  a  strong  ability  to  involve  the  local  community  in 
providing  acdvities  and  incentives  for  students.  The  overall  behavior  and 
attitude  of  the  students  is  firiendly  and  outgoing.  Sherman's  current 
administration  has  established  partnerships  with  higher  education  and  has 
strong  desire  to  upgrade  school. 


At  Riverside  and  Sequoyah,  die  overall  climate  and  maintenance  of 
the  dormitories  and  their  home-like  atmosphere  is  excellent. 


Dormitories 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
BASED  ON  SUMMARY  REPORT 


L  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  there  must  be  a  more  careful 
selection  of  administrators. 

a.  Job  descriptions  must  be  redefined  based  upon  school 
transformation  models. 

There  is  a  new  population  of  students  whose  experience  and  needs  differ 
dramatically  from  students  20  years  ago.  There  is  new  research  and  documentation 
regarding  learning  styles  most  effective  with  American  Indian  students  -  learning 
styles  which  teachers  are  just  beginning  to  practice  and  implement  in  Indian 
boarding  schools.  These  changes  cannot  be  made  with  old- school  adnninistrators. 
Off-reservation  boarding  schools  need  change  agents  to  help  them  meet  these 
challenges. 

Our  current  educational  systems  are  deteriorating  because  our  schools  are 
changing  into  high-risk  institutions,  but  our  administrative  and  instructional  staffs 
are  not  keeping  abreast  of  or  ahead  of  the  changes.  Administration  in  all  the 
many  schools  has  become  defined  as  crisis  management.  Administrators  are  often 
so  busy  putting  out  fires  that  they  have  little  time  to  provide  instructional 
leadership,  management,  and  the  vision  needed  to  identify  and  promote  changes 
iliat  will  enhance  student  learning.  It  is  difficult  for  administrators  to  be  pro- 
active when  they  feel  they  are  under  siege. 

Many  of  our  administrators,  who  were  trained  and  competent  to  run  old-style 
schools,  are  not  trained  or  experienced  in  high  risk  institutions.  To  save  our 
schools,  the  Bureau  must  seek  out  and  employ  administrators  who  already  have  a 
track  record  of  positive  systems  change^  as  well  as  effective  communication 
and  management  skills.  These  management  skills  must  include  the  ability  to  foster 
teamwork,  involving  all  educational  stakeholders  -  teachers,  parents,  students, 
community  members,  unions.  They  all  need  to  have  a  voice  in  shared  decision- 
making and  shared  governance.  In  some  cases,  this  means  providing  the  training 
necessary  to  enable  those  stakeholders  to  become  effective  decision-makers. 

There  is  a  need  for  administrators  with  an  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
recent  research  into  learning  styles  most  effective  with  Indian  students  and 
who  are  also  able  to  successfully  encourage  adaptation  of  these  learning  strategies 
into  curriculums  and  classrooms. 
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And,  as  the  number  of  students  designated  as  needing  Intensive  Residential 
Guidance  increases  in  all  of  our  schools  (it  makes  up  a  very  high  percentage  of 
most  boarding  school  populations),  the  Bureau  must  hire  administrators  who  are 
skilled  in  working  effectively  with  high-risk  students; 

b.  Because  our  administrators  are  chosen  by  hiring  boards,  the  board 
members  themselves  must  be  trained  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
need  for  selecting   administrators  who  can  serve  as  change  agents  in 
order  to  equip  our  schools  for  increasing  challenges  as  they  enter  the  next  ' 


This  training  should  be  done  by  objective  agents  who  are  also  allowed  to  serve 
in  advisory  capacities  on  the  hiring  committees. 

c.  There  should  be  full  competition  for  administrative  posts  and 
advertising  for  candidates  must  be  more  extensive,  covering  a  wider 
geographic  area  in  the  search  for  qualified,  certified  personnel. 

There  is  a  pattern  of  transferring  troubled  school  principals  from  a  hot-spot  to 
another  site  where  they  create  similar  problems.  The  Bureau  should  end  this 
practice  of  automatically  transferring  administrators  in  difficulty. 
There  should  be  full  competition  for  administrative  posts  and.  although  Indian 
preference  is  important,  the  primary  qualifications  should  be  experience,  proven 
effectiveness  and  a  positive  track  record  of  Total  Quality  Management. 


century. 
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2.  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  there  must  be  team  building  and 
shared  management  involving  all  stakeholders  in  the  educational 
process  and  outcomes. 

Ken  Taylor,  Superintendent  of  die  Sherman  Indian  Boarding  School  in 
Riverside,  California,  says  we  have  to  break  the  mold  and  start  over  with  a  new 
system  of  thinking.  The  old  educational  paradigm  which  was  top-down 
hierarchy,  with  stratified  levels  of  decision-making  and  autocratic  rule,  did  not 
allow  for  input  from  those  affected  by  the  decision.  The  old  on-line  audiority 
contributes  to  employee  class  distinction  and  alienadon. 

Our  schools  need  to  adopt  a  new  philosophy  of  shared  governance 
necessary  for  overall  planning  and  improvement  The  schools  need  to  provide 
training  to  develop  team  building  and  team  planning.  Principals  need  to 
actively  promote  and  encourage  total  involvement  of  all  stakeholders  to  take  part 
in  making  those  decisions  that  will  direcdy  impact  them,  with  the  administration 
providing  neededMnformation  in  a  supportive,  respectful,  positive  relationship. 

Principals  need  to  empower  the  staff  to  set  departmental  goals  and  to  make 
basic  decisions  diat  effect  their  departments.  Administration  and  department 
heads  need  to  be  held  accountable  for  departmental  goals  as  they  are  delegated 
power  to  make  basic  decisions  that  effect  their  departments. 

In  addition,  administrators  needs  to  reorganize  communications  systems 
between  instructors  and  homeliving  staffs  and  parents  and  administrators  and  the 
community/tribe/Nation.  Schools  need  to  install  1-800  telephone  lines  for  input 
from  parents  where  those  lines  are  not  alreisidy  in  place. 

Where  management  and  union  relations  are  an  issue,  both  groups  must  work 
to  establish  mutual  trust.  Team-building  and  shared  governance  will  minimize 
union*  management  problems  because  teachers,  as  problem-solvers,  will  become 
part  of  the  management. 

Administrators  must  abandon  practices  which  foster  a  siege  mentality  or  result 
in  low  morale  creating  lowered  expectations  and  lowered  student  success  rates. 
More  must  be  done  to  create  an  environment  where  all  workers  feel  purposeful 
and  where  teachers  feel  free  and  empowered  and  are  happy,  motivated,  and 
productive. 
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3.  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  schools  must  define  their 
purpose  and  limitations  and  then  use  these  to  follow  a  practice  of 
selective  admissions. 

We  need  to  review  die  policy  of  "taking  all  students  no  matter  what," 

Currently,  the  boarding  schools  are  being  used  as  **a  dumping 
ground"  for  high-risk  kids,  according  to  one  official  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian 
Boarding  School.  Bob  Jones,  business  manager  of  Flandreau  Indian  Boarding 
School,  said  "These  are  the  high  end  of  the  high  risk  kids."  Off-Reservation 
Boarding  School  students  have  significant  mental  health  problems  (i.e.,  physical, 
sexual  and  emotional  abuse,  neglect,  conduct  disorders,  depression,  suicide 
attempts,  dysfunctional  families,  grief,  anger,  addictions,  victimization,  racism, 
and  gang  violence),  according  to  Jones,  As  a  direct  result,  the  students' 
educational  social,  and  mental  health  development  suffers. 

Boarding  schools  admissions  criteria  need  to  be  reviewed  to  resolve  the 
divergence  between  the  revised  school  mission/goals/direction  and 
student  population  and  the  divergence  between  the  abilities  of  schools 
to  service  their  students  and  the  needs  of  the  highest  of  high-risk 
students. 

Joe  Abeyta,  superintendent  of  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Boarding  School,  says 
boarding  schools  do  not  have  the  funds  or  the  resources  to  deal  with  the  out-of- 
control  kids  —  kids  who  have  been  pushed  out  of  public  schools  and  who  have 
become  the  pains  of  the  tribal  court  systems.  "Indian  educators  are  telling  a  lie  if 
we  say  we  [alone]  can  deal  with  them,  he  says.  "These  kids  need  special  treatment 
and  focused  help....  We  as  educators  can't  do  it  -  we* re  not  equipped." 

A  former  teacher  at  Wahpeton  Indian  Boarding  School  said,  "We've  had 
troubled  kids  before,  but  now  they're  endangered."    Wahpeton  reported 
that  various  indicators  and  assessment  tools  (student  interviews,,  discussions  with 
social  workers,  on-site  observations,  students  records,  visits  with  home  school 
officials,  administration  of  the  Adolescent  Drinking  Index,  etc.).  led  the 
counseling  staff  to  conclude  that  "at  least  95%  of  our  student  population  either 
come  from  homes  where  someone  significant  abuses  alcohol  or  drugs  or  they 
themselves  are  using  and  abusing  drugs.*' 

An  official  at  another  ORBS  school  indicated  that,  of  74  students  total-sampled 
in  a  mental  health  assessment,  72  were  found  to  be  suicidal.  At  the  same  school, 
the  tribal  government  moved  its  juvenile  court  facility  onto  the  school  grounds 
because  it  minimized  the  complications  involved  in  transfering  the  many  students 
between  the  campus  and  the  court. 
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In  a  draft  of  his  position  paper  "Off  Reservation  Education:  An  Alternative  in 
Indian  Education/'  Abeyta  said:   "...  troubled  teens  ...  manifest  a  myriad  of 
behavioral  and  health  problems.  Normally  such  programs  are  staffed  by  mental 
health  and  other  medical  specialists.  They  are  patient-  or  client-  centered,  usually 
intensive.  They  may  involve  an  educational  component,  but  normally  their  goal 
is  to  return  the  patient  to  a  mainstream  environment." 

With  limited  specialized  services,  however,  we  hurt  the  highest  risk  kids 
instead  of  helping  them.  Abeyta  said:  "Because  one  of  the  principal  objectives  is 
to  facilitate  success,  to  build  self-confidence  and  self-esteem,  placing  a 
dysfunctional  person  in  a  school  setting  in  which  he  or  she  must  compete  with 
other  individuals,  fosters  the  negative  behaviors  and  further  deteriorates  support 
including  self-esteem  and  self-confidence,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
success." 

"Moreover,  the  behavioral  or  coping  skills  of  the  dysftinctional  person 
detracts  from  the  other  members  of  the  group  (school),  drains  the  physical  and 
psychic  energies  of  teachers  and  staff  and  places  the  institution  at  risk,"  Abeyta 
said.  "In  our  race  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  students,  we  have  lost  sight  of  what 
we  are,  an  educational  institution.  We  fail  to  serve  the  dysfunctional 
student,  his  or  her  family  and  community,  the  courts,  as  well  as  the 
other  students  and  our  entire  institution." 

Ken  Ta>lor,  superintendent  of  Sherman  Indian  Boarding  School  in  Riverside, 
California,  said  that  boarding  schools  should  not  have  to  take  extremely  troubled 
students,  but  they  do  so  because  of  pressure  to  raise  enrollments,  because  admini- 
strators don*t  think  they  have  a  choice  in  which  students  they  enroll,  and/or 
because  the  BIA,  agencies,  or  tiibes  are  pushing  trou,  led  students  on  them.  One 
school  reported  that  an  "honor"  student  sent  by  a  BIA  official  turned  out  to  be  a 
drug  pusher  whose  grades  were  Ds  and  Fs. 

Mark  Wilkerson,  acting  principal  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Indian  Boarding 
School,  calls  the  situation  "real  frustrating."  He  says  we  must  "recognize  their 
[the  high-risk  students]  uniquene^ss  and  adnrJt  it ....  Why  aren*t  they  in  their  k  il 
schools?...  Let's  owii  up  to  it  -  they've  been  thrown  away.  Let's  recognize  it, 
admit  it  and  look  at  expanded  approaches  and  expanded  fiinding." 

Schools  should  consider  plans  to  admit  more  heterogeneous  student 
populations  with  highest  risk  IRG  students  being  sent  to  alternative 
treatment  centers. 
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4.  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  all  staff  need  to  be  provided 
with  on-going  opportunities  for  staff  development  and  in-service 
training. 

More  money  needs  to  be  allocated  for  the  training  and  development  of 
all  staff.  Currently,  U.S.  corporations  spend  more  than  9%  of  their  annual 
budgets  on  training  and  development,  while  American  schools  spend  less  than 
1%.  With  that  kind  of  an  expenditure,  how  can  we  expect  to  bring  about  the 
systemic  change  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  students. 

On-going  development  and  training  is  essential  to  prepare  staff  to  meet 
the  unique  academic,  social,  emotional,  and  health  needs  of  residential  students 
and  to  bring  about  the  change  needed  to  fully  participate  in  shared  management. 
Development  should  be  based  on  a  comprehensive  needs  assessment  and  staff 
requests. 

Trainings  for  residential  and  instructional  staff  should  include  IRG 
behavioral  management,  discipline  policies,  crisis  intervention,  decision-making, 
and  current  research  on  instructional  methods  most  effective  with  American 
Indian  students.  In  addition  to  on-site  training,  selected  staff  members  should  be 
sent  to  observe  successful  models  in  their  regions. 

Administrative  and  instructional  staff  also  need  training  in  authentic 
assessment  techniques,  including  experiential  activities  and  group  testing,  which 
can  be  used  as  an  alternative  to  criterion-related  preference  or  standardized 
testing  to  measure  unique  cultural  skills,  native  language  and  artistic  abilities, 
survival  skills  and  special  strengths  of  American  Indian  communities. 

In  some  schools,  training  also  needs  to  be  provided  in  curriculum 
development  emphasizing  process  as  well  as  content  with  scope  and  sequence 
delineated  to  appropriately  address  the  school's  set  goals  and  to  identify  and  build 
upon  students'  skills. 

Staff  development  must  provide  opportunities  and  activities  which  serve  to 
raise  teachers'  expectations  of  students  and  encourage  teachers  to  create  exciting 
learning  opportunities  with  cultural  context  and  relevance  to  their  students*  lives 
and  future  careers.  Writing  activities  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
curriculum  and  every  subject  should  offer  students  a  chance  to  express  themselves 
and  validate  their  own  backgrounds  as  a  basis  for  learning. 

High  priority  needs  to  be  given  school- wide  to  student  morale  as  a 
reason  for  the  high  drop-out  rate  with  changes  made  in  school 
programming  to  increase  retention. 
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5.   To  create  better  boarding  schools,  schools  must  upgrade  the 
instructional  and  support  facilities. 

The  schools  need  additional  resources  for  repairs  and  upgrading  of  their 
physical  plants.  At  one  campus  visited,  huge  chunks  of  the  wall  were  gone  and 
pieces  of  the  1920s  tin  ceilings  had  fallen  to  reveal  leaking,  corroded  water  pipes 
up  above.  Instructional  areas  must  be  made  safe  and  functional.  For  instance, 
how  can  a  chemistry  lab  function  without  running  water  and  working  gas  burners? 

School  environments  must  be  modified  to  minimize  time  off-task  and  lack  of 
security.  Administrators  need  to  develop  long-term  plans  for  facilities 
improvement  and  management. 


6.   To  create  better  boarding  schools,  dormitory  facilities  and 
personnel  must  be  upgraded  and  improved. 

Surroundings  need  to  be  more  homelike  (with  wall  decorations,  upholstered 
chairs,  rugs  and  carpets,  etc.)*  rather  than  sterile  environments.  There  needs  to  be 
some  connection  with  the  students*  native  culturci(s).  This  can  be  done  through 
the  use  of  decorations,  cultural  artifacts,  and  donated  items  from  the  community. 

Study  areas  should  be  established  in  the  dormitories,  separate  from  the 
television  room,  with  adequate  resources. 

Where  school  dormitories  are  understaffed,  adequate  staff  must  be  hired. 
All  dormitory  staff  should  be  skilled  and  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  student 
educational,  social  and  emotional  needs.  Staff  must  like  and  be  actively 
involved  with  the  students,  and  be  able  to  motivate  them. 

Written  policies  and  procedures  should  be  in  place,  including  procedures 
for  handling  emergencies.  Adequate  counseling  services  must  be  offered 
and  should  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  academic  counseling  services.  Schools 
must  ensure  the  safety  and  security  of  all  students,  instituting  positive 
behavioral  management  techniques*  including  student  rewards  through  an 
honor  system  and  honor  dorms  with  increased  privileges. 

Wherever  possible  and  whenever  new  housing  is  built,  small  units  or 
cottages  should  be  creatid  to  provide  safe  alternative  nurturing  home 
environments  with  reduced  student/staff  ratios.  The  staff  should  serve  as 
surrogate  parents,  living  with  students  in  these  units/cottages.  Whenever  possible, 
students  of  different  ages  should  be  grouped,  be  assigned  family-type 
responsibilities,  and  be  encouraged  to  care  for  one  another. 
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?•   To  create  better  boarding  schools,  student  activities  must  be 
revamped  to  assure  active  and  positive  use  of  leisure  time,  to  keep 
television  from  dominating  the  lives  of  the  students  and  to  give 
students  alternatives  to  leaving  campus. 

Student  recreation  programs  should  be  developed  separate  from  athletic 
programs  with  a  wide  variety  of  planned,  organized  activities,  including  those 
involving  tribal  members  and  incorporating  the  students*  native  culture(s).  A 
variety  of  equipment  should  be  available  for  leisure-time  activities. 

Homeliving  programs  should  be  developed  to  increase  students'  family  life 
interaction  and  parenting  skills,  with  boys  as  well  as  girls  encouraged  to 
participate  in  the  parenting  classes. 

Schools  need  to  build  in  evening  study  hours  to  extend  learning  time.  This 
will  require  extended  access  to  library  facilities  and  increased  resource  materials 
in  the  residential  dormitories.  Dormitory  programming  should  be  coordinated 
with  academic  programming. 

8*  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  adequate  resources  must  be  made 
available  and  the  most  efficient  use  must  be  made  of  those  resources. 

Adequate  government  monies  must  be  made  available  to  meet  the  increased 
needs  of  today's  students.  Even  with  the  highest  of  the  high  risk  students  sent  to 
alternate  facilities,  boarding  schools  still  need  to  supply  crisis  intervention  and 
therapeutic  services  to  their  students.  In  one  state,  therapeutic  treatment  centers 
currently  spend  $6,000  a  month  per  child,  while  off-reservation  boarding  schools 
spend  $<S,000  a  year  (see  attachment). 

Administrators  need  to  define  key  school  needs  with  input  from  all  stakeholders 
and  then  develop  detailed  plans  to  meet  those  needs  on  a  timely  basis. 
Administrators  then  must  pursue  all  available  sources  of  funding,  including 
other  agencies  (state,  county,  federal)  and  tribes/Nations  to  provide  for  students' 
needs,  using  tribal  fundraising  expertise  whenever  possible  in  research  and  writing. 

9.  To  create  better  boarding  schools,  administrators  must  stimulate 
the  informed  involvement  of  the  School  Board. 

School  board  composition  must  assure  representation  of  all 
students,  including  those  from  distant  tribes.  Board  members  must  be 
trained  in  the  beneHts  of  systems  change,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  today  s  students  and  the  challenges  facing  today's  educators. 
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Therapeutic  child  caring  institutions  in  Wisconsin  have  established  the 
following  1994  rates  for  their  services: 


Child  Caring  Institutions 
A  Better  Way 
Carmelite  Home,  Inc. 
Chileda  Habilitaiion  Institute 
•Eau  Claire  Academy 
Family  and  Children's  Center 
Homme  Youth  and  Family  Programs 
Lad  Lake 

•Martin  Center,  Inc. 
Martin  Luther  Centers 
New  Horizon  Center,  Inc. 
Norris  Adolescent  Center 
Northwest  Passage 

Oconomowoc  Developmental  Training  Center 
^tiT  Lady  of  Charity  Center,  Inc. 

(Family  Programs) 
Parsons  House 
Rawhide,  Inc. 
Rawhide,  Inc.  •  Catch 
Rawhide,  Inc.  -  Catch  Plus 
Rosalie  Manor 
St.  Aemilian  -  Lakeside 
St,  Charles,  Inc. 

Continuum  of  Care  •  Boys 

Continuum  of  Care  -  Girls 

Youth  Development  Center 
St.  Coletta  School  (8/1/93-7/31/94) 
St.  Rose  Residence,  Inc.  -  Main  Unit 
Sunburst  Youth  Homes,  Inc. 

Regular  Program 

Sexual  Offenders  Program 
Taylor  Home,  Inc. 

Tellurian  Community,  Inc.  -  APOGEE 

Tomorrow's  Children 

Transitus  House 

Turning  Point  (Milwaukee) 

•Willcwglen  Academy,  Inc. 

Central  Annex  and  Main  Unit 

Central,  East.  North  and  Oklahoma  Annex 
•Wyalusing  Academy 


Monthly 

Daily 

S  3,917 

$128.78 

4,045 

132.99 

5,461 

179.54 

NA 

163.73 

NA 

1 30.00 

4  647 

1 52.77 

4,595 

151.07 

3,595 

118.19 

4,647 

152.77 

3,904 

128.35 

4,183 

137.52 

4,045 

132.99 

5,364 

176!35 

4,692 

154.26 

NA 

101.65 

'  4,288 

140.98 

1.429 

46.98 

2,144 

70.49 

4,098 

134.73 

4!270 

140.38 

3,159 

103.85 

3,200 

105.19 

3,749 

123.27 

3.295 

108.33 

4.395 

144.50 

NA 

156.23 

NA 

167.07 

3.040 

■  99,95 

4.709 

154.83 

4.228 

139,00 

NA 

49.61 

3.527 

115,96 

4.573 

150.36 

4.413 

145.10 

NA 

137.85 

•Denotes  proprietary  status 


The  above  information  was  provided  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services/Division  of  Community  Services. 
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"IN  SUPPORT  OF  (T?IERAPEUTIC) 
INDIAN 
RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS" 


Paul  Organ,  MD 
Child  and  Adolescent  Psychiatrist 
Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center 
Phoenij;.  AZ 
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THERAPEUTIC  INDIAN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 
STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

THIS  INITIATIVE  SHOULD  REPRESENT  A  COLLABORATIVE, 
COORDINATED  AND  COMMITTED  EFFORT  BY  THE  BUREAU 
OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  AND  INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICES  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  EFFORTS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  STUDENTS, 
FAMILIES  AND  TRIBES  IN  TRANSFORMING  THE  REMAINING 
OFF-RESERVATION  BOARDING  SCHOOLS  INTO 
mERAPEimC  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS    THAT  ARE: 

CLEAN,  SAFE,  STRUCTURED  AND  SUPERVISED, 

NOT  ONLY  DRUG  FREE ,  BUT  ALSO  TEACH  AND  PROMOTE 
HEALTHY  AND  PRODUCIIVE  ADULT  LIFESTYLES,  ATTITUDES 
AND  BEHAVIORS, 

MAXIMIZE  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT  AN  D  TALENT 
DEVELOPMENT, 

AND  LASTLY,  BUT  MOST  IMPORTANTLY,  NURTURE  AND 
ENCOURAGE  STUDENTS  TO  BECOME  CONSOOUS  OF 
THEIR  ANCESTRAL  IDENTITIES,  CULTURES,  TRADITIONAL 
VALUES  AND  PRACTICES;  AND  AWARE  OF  THEIR 
CONNECTION  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  INDIAN  PEOPLE. 
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PREFACE 

What  is  a  Therapeutic  Indian  Residential  School? 


THERAPEUTIC 

The  choice  of  the  word  therapeutic  as  the  primary  descriptive 
adjective  of  this  concept;  proposal,  and  prefect  is  the  result  of  one  of 
the  most  significant  "struggles"  that  occurred  during  the  year  and  a 
half  of  meetings  and  discussions  of  the  ''Working  Group  on 
Therapeutic  Indian  Off-Reservation  Boarding  Schools"  that 
transpired  between  ScTptember,  1992  and  February,  1994. 

Over  an  IS  month  period  representatives  jErom  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA)  and  Indian  Health  Services  (EHS),  along  with 
educational  and  psychological  consultants/  principals  and  school 
board  members  of  the  otf-reservation  boarding  schools  met  to 
discuss  d\e  concept  of  "transforming"  some  (all?)  of  the  existing  off- 
reservation  boarding  sdiools  into  Therapeutic  Indian  Residential 
Schools. 

The  word  therapeutic  immediately  connotes  for  most  people  the 
images  of  crazy  and /or  dangerous  people  and  behaviors, 
psychiatrists,  medications,  therapy,  therapists,  sodal  services 
agencies,  clinics,  psychiatric  hospitals,  etc. 

In  general,  therapeutic  is  a  word  that  most  people  associate  with 
mental  illness  and/of  a  variet}'  of  "client/ patient'  interactions  with 
"credentialled"  professionals  with  various  professional  degrees, 
types  of  training  and  experience  in  dealing  with  emotional,  social 
interpersonal  and  dysfunctional  "problems  and  behaviors". 

In  its  most  positive  connotation,  therapeutic  is  applied  to  theories, 
techniques,  interventions  and  individuals  dedicated  to  enhancing 
and /or  restoring  mental  health. 
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There  was  consensus  (of  the  Working  Group)  that  active  and 
ongouig  participation,  involvement  and  accessibility  of 
appropriately  trained  mental  health  professionals  in  all  aspects  of 
the  student's  residential  and  educational  activities  and  experiences  is 
the  unique  and  critical  aspect  of  Therapeutic  Indian  Residential 
Schools. 

There  was  much  discussion  among  participants  of  the  working  group 
about  the  appropriateness,  meaning,  necessity  and  implications  of 
the  word  Therapeutic  Other  descriptive  words  (holistic,  wellness, 
heaJing,  and  others)  were  discussed  and  discarded  due  to  variety  of 
reasons  and  objectior^s. 

It  was  an  understanding  of  the  root  of  the  word  therapeutic  that  was 
the  most  convincing  support  for  its  use.  Ute  root  of  the  word 
therapeutic   means  "to  heal,  at  attend  to,  to  minister  to../' 

After  (despite)  much  discussion  over  the  word,  itself,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  word  Therapeutic  l>est  reflected  our  intentions  and 
understanding  that  the  true  purpose  of  this  initiative  is  to  ca^ate  a 
school  that  can  attend  to,  minister  to,  and  heal  Indian  students. 


*  It  was  the  author^s  choice  to  put  the  word  Therapeutic  in 
parentheses( )  in  the  title  of  this  document.  The  ultimate  goal  of  this 
process  and  project  is  to  make  the  word  (Therapeutic)  xmnecessary 
and  redundant. 


The  words  Indian,  Native  American,  American  Indian/ Alaskan 
Native  will  be  used  interchangeably  throughout  this  document 

Tne  word  Indian  is  used  in  the  title  of  this  document  with  the 
acknowledgment  that  this  is  more  due  to  convenience  and 
familiarity,  than  a  true  appreciation  of  what  Columbus  meant  when 
he  wrote  back  to  Spain  in  the  15th  century,  sUting  that  the  native 
people  he  found  in  this  new  (to  Europeans)  world  were  *ln  Dios", 
later  Anglicized  to  Indian.  Columbus  sUted  that  ..."the  people  were 


INDIAN 
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inDios,  god-like,  in  the  spirit  of  God".  It  is  in  this  spirit  ttiat  the 
word  Indian  is  respectfully  used. 

One  of  the  most  poignant  statements  made  during  the  meetings  of 
the  Working  Group  was  "...the  sole  purpose  of  the  BI A  boarding 
sdiools  has  been  to  'take  the  Indian  out  of  the  Indian'.  What  we  need 
is  a  school  that  puts  the  Indian  back  into  the  Indian". 
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RESIDENTIAL 


Replacing  the  word  Boarding  with  Residential  is  a  seemingly 
uncomplicated  and  logical  conclusion  ihat  has  profound 
implications, ' 

The  historical  legacy  and  societal  impact  of  US  government  funded 
and  administered  bidian  Boarding  Sdvools  upon  Indian  people  is 
one  of  shame/  embarrassment  submission,  abuse,  assimilation^ 
controversy  and  ambivalence. 

Many  of  the  problems  that  are  widespread  in  Indian  country  today; 
alcohol/  substance/  physical  and  sexual  abuse,  dysfunctional  parents 
and  families,  unemployment^  illiteracy  (in  English  and  tribal 
languages),  depression/  helplessness/  sdf-destructive  and  suicidal 
behaviors  are  felt  by  many  Indian  people  to  have  been  directly 
caused  or  indirectly  fostered  by  US  government-mandated  boarding 
school  attendance  by  Indian  children  for  over  5  generations! 

There  are  many  knowledgeable  and  wise  Indian  people  who  feel  that 
the  "time  has  come  for  the  boarding  schools  to  dose".  There  are  also 
wise  and  knowledgeable  Indians  who  believe  that  the  boarding 
schools  did  (and  can)  offer  a  positive  alteniative  and  opportunity  for 
many  Indian  students. 

M  of  these  individuals  would  agree  that  ^e  old  mission  of  the 
boarding  schools  (assimilation  and  ccgtfbrmity)  must  be  replaced 
with  a  new  mission  that  seeks  to  undw  over  100  years  of 
"mis-education"  of  Indian  people  and  prepare  today's  Indian 
students  for  the  21st  century. 

Goii\g  from  boarding  schools  to  therapeutic  residential  school  is  a 
paradigm  shift  in  the  educational  growth  and  development  o/mdian 
people. 
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SCHOOL 


The  word  sdiool  was  left  in  the  title  of  this  concept,  proposal  and 
project  as  a  dear  statement  and  affirmation  that  the  primary  focus 
of  these  institutions  is  the  "education"  of  Indian  students. 

fiiy  developing  and  integrating  the  physical,  emotional, 
psychological/  cognitive,  social  and  personal  growth  and 
development  of  each  and  every  student;  and  creating  a  safe, 
structured,  supportive,  challenging,  caring  and  nurturing 
environment,  the  Therapeutic  Indian  Residential  Schools  will 
redefine  existing  definitions,  standards  and  expectations  of 
"education". 
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'fHE  NEED  AND  RATIONALE  FOR  CTHHRAPEUTIC) 
RESIDENTIAL  INDIAN  SCHOOLS 


To  decide  ihe  futtue  direction    an  educational  institution  is  to 
duurt  the  destiny  of  •  people^. 


Adolescent  and  school  age  duldren  represent  e  sdgni6cant  segment  of  the 
Native  American  Indian  pc^TuIation  v>50%).  The  education^  physical  and 
mental  health  of  school  age  Indian  diildien  and  adolescents  must  become  a 
major  priority  of  all  Indian  people,  tribes^  communities  3nd  diosc 
government  agencies  tf\at  have  a  •'trust  re^xmsibility**  to  meet  these  needs. 

Direct  observatioiv  discussions  witit  teadiers  and  staff  and  statistical 
analysis  have,  and  continue  to^  dramatically  document  that  a  significant 
("easily  >50%")  segment  of  die  current  student  population  attending  the 
off-reservation  bofluxting  schools  are  HIGH  RISK  and  dose  to  100%  are  AT 
RISK,  according  to  current  definitions  and  societal  norms. 

In  many  ways,  tiie  pervasiveness  of  various  forms  of  abuse  (physical, 
alcohol/  substance/  sexual,  emotional,  radai  and  cultural,  spiritual  iiistorical 
and  generational)  amor^  Native  Americans  suggests  diat  mo$t  Indian 
children  and  adolescents  are  High  Risk  or  At  Risk. 

However,  the  myriad  of  emotional,  cognitive,  psydiological  and  behavioral 
problems  ^t  students  **bring  wi^  tfiem**  to  the  off-reservation  Indian 
Boarding  Sdxools  merely  (starkly)  reflect  the  predictable  outcome  of  500 
years  of  ph^'sical,  sexual/  mental,  psychological  and  spiritual  abuse,  neglect 
and  systematic  oppression 

Therapeutic  Indian  Residential  Schools  offer  the  opportunity  to 
develop  a  new  type  of  sdiool  that  fills  a  significant  void  in  the 
existing  educational  and  mental  healdi  systems. 
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Currently,  children  and  adolescents  that  have  signiHcant  beha\'ioral, 
psychological  and  emotionid  problems  receive  mental  health 
intervention  in  d\e  following  types  of  "treatment"  fedlities  and 
programs: 

psychiatric  inpatient  hospital  programs  (short  term) 
residential  psydiiatric  treatment  centers  (long  term) 
substance  abuse  treatment  centers  (short/long  term) 
Juvenile  Detention  Facilities  and  jails  (short  and  long  term) 
Group  Homes 
Poster  Homes 

In  many  of  ttiese  instances,  the  child  or  adolescent  is  the  only  one  (or 
one  of  few)  Indian(s)  in  the  setting.  And  rarely  are  these  duldren  or 
adolescents  exposed  to  positive  and  productive  Indian  adult  role 
models  in  "treatment*'  programs. 

In  each  of  these  settings,  the  educational  development  of  the  child  or 
adolescent  is  not  a  primary  focus  or  concern.  Mental  healtii 
treatment  facilities  commonly  provide  the  minimal  dassroom 
instructional  time  as  needed  to  meet  state  educational  requirements. 
In  most  cases,  diis  translates  into  one  or  more  teachers  with  Special 
Education  certification  providing  the  residents  of  the  treatment 
program  with  remedial  dassroom  assignments  and  homework 
("busy  work'). 

By  going  into  'Ireaimenf  V  a  child  or  adolescent  usually  risks  a 
signifiGant  disruption  of  her/his  academic  development 

Many  students  at  the  off-reservation  boarding  schools  are  currently 
"classified"  as,  and  receive  services  from,  a  myriad  of  programs  and 
funding  sources  induding: 

Mental  Retardation  (MR)  Exceptional  Needs 

Severely  Emotional  Disturbed  (SED)  Spedal  Education 

Developmentally  Delayed  Gifted  and  Talented 
Handicapped  and  Spedal  Needs 

English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL)  Learning  Disabled  LD 
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Teachers  and  statf  at  the  off-reservation  boarding  schools  (and  at 
most  ptiblic  and  private  schools  in  America)  report  that  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  actually  "teadt**  beca\ise  of  the  mdespread 
prevalence  of  disruptive  bdiuivicsrs  and  emotional/ psychological 
problems  of  some  (if  not  many)  of  their  students. 

In  particular,  many  (if  not  most)  teadiers  and  staff  report  "not 
feeling  safe"  at  their  school.  One  of  the  most  frequenttv  heard 
comments  fix>m  teadiers  is  that  •*the  students  confax>i  me  hallways, 
bathrooms  and  the  peridng  lots".  Physical  violence,  robbeiy, 
intimidating  and  threatoiing  behaviors,  hand  gunS/  gangs,  drugs, 
alcohol  and  poverty  make  many  schools  unsafe  and  inc^^able  of 
supporting  or  nurturing  academic  and  personal  growth  and 
development 

Discussions  with  staff  and  teachers  at  ^e  existing  off-reservation 
boarding  schools  overwhdming  substantiates  the  following  **piofile** 
of  many  C*  >50%  " )  of  ament  students  at  their  boarding  sdiools: 

'*not  wanted  by,  or  unable  to  function  wifiiin  available  family  and/or 
community** 

"at  least  2-3  grade  levels  behind  in  math  and  reading  skills,  but  a 
really  bright  student  in  a  lot  of  ways" 

**iow  self-esteem,  poor  motivation  and  uncommunicative*' 

^'either  has  alcohol/drug  abuse  problem  or  has  been  negatively 
impacted  by  a  family  membts's  alcohc^drug  abuse  problem" 
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As  a  result,  more  and  more  students  are  being  referred  by  schools  for 
mental  health  and  sodal  services  intervention,  induding  residential 
treatment. 

*  Of  note  is  that  a  SIGNIHCANT  AMOUNT  OF  TRIBAL ,  BIA  AND 
IHS  MONEY  19  currently  being  expended  to  place  Indian  children 
and  adolescents  in  these  types  of  treatment  facilities,  *V)ut  of  their 
home*  and  commtmities  and  off  of  the  lescryatioiui". 

In  shoi^  most  schools  are  not  able  to  meet  the  mental  health  needs  of 
their  students  AND  most  mental  health  treatment  centers  are  not 
able  to  meet  tiie  educational  needs  of  their  clients/patients. 

We  have  re2ched  a  critical  stage,  in  die  evolution  of  Ae  American 
educational  system.  As  families,  communities  and  other  sodal 
institutions  are  becoming  increasingly  unable  to  meet  ^e  educational 
and  developmental  needs  of  its  children  and  adolescents,  the 
necessity  for  residential  settings  which  can  e^ctively  address 
educational  anidevelopmental  needs  and  concerns  will  xmdoubledly 
increase  in  the  near  future. 

Indian  students  deserve  the  option  of  attending  TTierapeutic  Indian 
Residential  Schools. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  CRITICAL  ISSUES,  QUESTIONS  &  CONCERNS 

1.  \Vh*t  is  the  trust  responsibili^  of     US  government  to  the  Indian 
people,  particularly  d\e  duldren  and  adolescents  in  die  off-ceservation 
boarding  schools? 

2.  Is  there  a  special  role  for  "off-reservation"  boarding  schools  within 
Indian  education  in  the  21st  century? 

3.  How  will  fhe  involvement  and  participation  of  parents,  families  and 
tribal  commtmities  in  the  design  and  operation  of  the  therapeutic  residential 
sdiools  be  optimized? 

4.  Is  becoming  a  "therapeutic"  Indian  Residential  School  an  "enhancement 
and  expansion"  of  existing  programs  or  a  comprehensive  transformation  of 
how  student  (and  stafi)  education  and  development  is  designed  and 
implemented. 

5.  Are  therapeutic  Indian  Residential  Schools  a  ccst-efedive  method  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  Indian  students? 

6.  Will  it  be  possible  to  implement  a  ^'therapeutic'*  model  and  process  under 
existing  BIA  rules,  guidelines,  restrictions? 

7.  What  is  the  role(s)  of  Indian  health  Services  in  providing  mental  health 
consultation,  direct  services,  research  administrative  assistance  to  the 
Therapeutic  Indian  Residential  Sdiools? 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  TakmgandsuccessfuUyompletlngacoutsemt^ 
people  in  Noxtfa  America  (pre  «id  pott  Columbus)  tmuyhtbv  Native 
Amiir{r«tt  ingtnictiit»  hm  a  requiiement  lor  ALL  students  and  staff  at  tiie 
Hierapeutic  Indian  Residential  Schools. 

2*  Native  Americans  currently  serving  in  the  various  blanches  of  the  United 
States  armed  scrdces  be  allowed  and  strongly  encouraged  to  fulfill  their 
military  obligation  by  teaching  and  woridng  at  tfie  Therapeutic  Indian 
Residential  ^ools,  paiticulariy  tiKose  individuals  wi^  e^q^ertise  in  the 
areas  of  physical  fitness^  self-defense  training,  communications,  computer 
technology,  electranics,  engineering,  oiganizational  and  management  skills. 

3.  Hie  Therapeutic  Indian  Residential  Schools  should  receive  appropriate 
funding  for  a  year-round  educational  and  rendentia]  prognun,  facilities  and 
staff  and  shoidd  focus  their  student  identification  and  selection  efforts  on 
specific  geographical  regions  (particulariy  those  within  dose  proximity  to 
sdiooD. 

5.  Then^peutic  Indian  Residential  schools  should  conduct  appropriate 
assessment  of  students  prior  to  admissioiv  including  obtaining  a  dear 
commitment  fix>m  the  student  {and  family,  if  available)  to  actively 
participate  in  both  the  educational  and  residential  programs  and  abide  by 
the  school's  rules  and  code  of  conduct 

6.  Roles  and  functions  of  existing  programs  within  boarding  schools 
(Special  Education,  Title  I,  IRG,  Girted  and  Talented,  Severely  Emotionaily 
Disturbed/  etc.)  be  integrated  {sut>sumed)  into  the  overall  "therapeutic" 
educational  and  residential  program. 

7.  Becoming  a  "contract**  school  within  BIA  (or  "privatizing"  the  operations 
under  tribal  seIf-determinatioi4)  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  becoming  a 
Therapeutic  Indian  Residential  School. 

8.  Schools  wishing  to  become  Therapeutic  Indian  Residential  Schools 
shotild  restrict  their  populations  to  <  150  students  during  the  transition 
phase  of  the  project 
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SUMMARY 

Transfbraung  the  Indian  Boarding  Schools  of  the  past  into  Therapeutic 
Indian  Residential  Schools  for  the  future  is  not  a  task  or  project  to  be 
(imder)taken  lightly,  nor  without  sufficient  resources  and  time. 

The  individual  and  institutional  commitment  to  redefining  and  redesigning 
the  commonly  accepted  definitions  and  practices  of  "education"  to  indude 
the  "therapeutic"  development  of  Indian  students  will  be  the  determining 
factor  in  the  success  of  this  effort. 

Becoming  a  Therapeutic  Indian  Residential  Sdiool  is  not  a  piecemeal, 
superficial  change  in  policies  and  behavior(s).  It  is  a  fundamental 
tiansformation  in  the  way  a  student's  "education"  is  conceptualized/ 
implemented,  institutionalized  and  internalized. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  single,  most  convincing  and  powerful  reason  for  the 
boarding  schools  to  continue  to  exist;  as  Therapeutic  Indian  Residential 
Schools  is  the  long  lenxvpo^tial  value  to  Indian  People  of  the  community 
of  txibal  eldetSy  student^  families,  staf^  (coming  togiedier  with)  knowledge, 
sklllsy  ttainhig^  lelationalupsy  friendships  r^tdting  in  "  inught  acquired 
through  shared  Gqperienoes  and  understanding*  ^t  wiU  be  ntutoied  and 
evolved  overtime. 
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9I.AUGI9  PH  1:1,^ 

August  19,  1994 
BY  MESSENGER 

The  Honorable  Daniel  Inouye.  Chairman 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Senator  Inouye, 

As  Chairman  of  the  Provisional  Committee  on  Native  American  Child  Health 
(PCONACH)  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  I  am  writing  in  regard 
to  the  current  status  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  "off-reservation 
residential  schools"  (ORRS).  If  possible,  we  would  appreciate  it  if  this  letter 
were  made  part  of  the  record  of  the  Committee's  June  10,  1994,  hearing  on 
this  topic. 

In  our  site  visits  to  Indian  Health  Service  Areas,  we  have  on  several  occasions 
visited  and  heard  about  the  ORRS,  which  have  an  importance  beyond  that 
reflected  by  the  number  of  children  and  adolescents  attending  them  (2623 
students  in  seven  schools,  according  to  Dr.  Tippeconic's  testimony  to  your 
committee). 

These  schools  have  such  a  disproportionate  importai>ce  because  they  often 
provide  a  last  chance  for  children  and  adolescents  who  have  problems  too 
difTicult  for  those  on  their  home  reservations  to  handle.  Your  committee  has 
heard  the  testimony  from  Dr.  Tippcconic  and  from  Dr.  Scott  Nelson,  of  the 
Bureau  of  IiKlian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health  Service,  respectfully, 
describing  the  multiple  problems  conftontitig  these  children  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  ORRS  door. 

Due  to  the  importance  of  making  this  '^last  chance"  successful  for  many  of  the 
ORRS's  students,  a  disproportionate  share  of  resources  should  be  allocated  to 
these  institutions.  We  believe  that  providiiig  high  quality,  labor-intensive,  and 
comprehensive  educational,  emotional,  and  medical  support  for  these  students 
will  be  cost-effective  in  the  long  run;  unsuccessful  attempts  at  helping  these 
children  will  consign  many  of  them  to  lives  of  violence,  substance  abuse,  and 
mental  illtiess  that  will  end  up  being  very  costly  for  them,  their  families,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
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Our  visits  to  the  Sbemun  Indian  School  In  Riverside,  California  and  the  Chemawa  School  in 
Salem.  Oregon,  and  our  discussions  about  the  Riverside  School  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Pierre 
School  in  South  Dakou,  leave  us  coocemed  that  much  work  still  needs  to  be  done  to  make 
these  schools  fully  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  students.  Nevertheless,  we  concur  with 
the  witnesses  who  rejected  the  possibility  of  closing  the  schools,  because  to  do  so  would  be 
to  deny  needy  adolescents  what  may  be  their  last  opportunity  for  help  in  building  better  lives. 

Strengthening  the  schools*  abilities  to  work  with  their  smdent  bodies  would  be  a  much  bener 
course  of  action.  The  areas  that  we  have  seen  as  most  in  need  of  reinforcement  are  the 
dormitories  and  mental  health  climes.  The  dormitory  staffing  in  the  schools  we  visited  seemed 
quite  inadequate.  It  appeared  that  the  residential  staff  were  able  to  serve  ou?v  as  policemen,  rather 
than  as  advisors,  counselors,  and  true  parent  surrogates  able  to  instill  pride  in  the  students  under 
their  supervision. 

Mental  health  efforts  differ  from  one  school  to  another,  but  seem  inadequate  in  each  of  those  with 
which  we  arc  familiar.  It  appeared  that  HtUe  is  done  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  picture  of  a 
child's  disabilities,  problems  and  strengths  when  be  or  she  enters  the  school  and  that  there  is  little 
preventative  mental  health  care  available  when  nascent  or  well-developed  problems  are  identified. 
It  is  known  that  many  of  the  students  of  the  ORRS  have  learning  problems,  family  problems, 
substance  abuse  problems,  and  severe  behavior  problems.  Disproportionate  funding  for  mental 
health  services  shouki  be  conskJered  essential  when  dealing  with  these  complex  issues. 

Our  recommendations  include  the  foUowing: 

1 .  The  ORRS  sboiUd  be  consklered  a  permanent  part  of  the  educational  and  treatment 
facilities  made  available  to  Native  American  youth,  and  they  must  be  strengthened. 

2.  An  adequate  intake  assessment  should  be  made  of  each  student's  emotional, 
physkal,  and  educatk>nal  problems  and  capabilities,  and  the  assessments  should  be 
updated  frequently. 

3.  There  shoukJ  be  significant  financial  support  to  maintain  a  high  ratio  of  residential 
advisors  to  students,  as  these  staff  numbers  are  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  schools 
and  their  pupils. 

4.  Mental  health  support  for  the  students  should  be  welt-conceived  and  proactive, 
rather  than  haphazard  and  reactive.  Mental  health  suff  should  be  trained  to  address 
the  special  needs  of  disadvanuged  Native  American  children  away  from  home, 
family,  friends,  and  culture. 
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We  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able  to  find  resources  to  be  brought  to  bear  for  these  children. 
Their  well-being,  and  the  well-being  of  their  communities  depend  on  it. 

Sincerely. 

Lance  A.  Chilton.  MD 

Chair.  Provisional  Commitiee  on  Native  American  Child  Health 
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